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FOREWORD 


Those o£ us who are privileged to work in the various fields of adult edu- 
cation in America can congratulate ourselves upon the extensive spread of 
the movement as evidenced by the composite report of adult educational 
activities presented in the following pages. We need, however, to temper self- 
congratulation with some candid and searching self-criticism. 

“The strength and stability of democratic government depend upon the 
force of enlightened public opinon,” said the preamble to the Unesco Lon- 
don Conference. As we ponder these wise and weighty words, we would do 
well to remind ourselves that the core concept of the adult education mover 
ment, which originated in the folk schools of Denmark, strongly stressed the 
improving of society by producing and sustaining an enlightened citizenry. 

It is strange, or rather, sad to contemplate the extent to which we in 
America have tended to forget the social aim of adult education, or to subor- 
dinate it to opportunities for individual self-improvement. Not really strange, 
perhaps, since we are psychologically stiU a nation of individualists, believing, 
as did our forefathers in frontier days, that if everybody looks out for him- 
self all will be well. But surely we can not fail to see, as we review the events 
of recent years, or look around the world today, that a sound society is more 
than a collection of capable individuals. It must be effective and self-directive 
as a unit; it must have collective purpose and solidarity. The training of 
individuals as such must be augmented by their training for citizenship and 
for full and willing participation in a democratic society. 

If the critical need for this training is to be met in our present society, we 
face an era of mass education such as was entirely below the horizon of the 
earlier advocates of "universal education.” Not only does this new educational 
world-to-conquer require the use of all the mass media and wide-scale coordi- 
nation of effort; it also calls for mass programs based on consciously main- 
tained common objectives, serving at least as common denominators of adult 
education activities. The corporate age of adult education confronts us. Group 
education for social, intercultural, and international understanding looms up 
from the context of today’s living to become the paramount problem and 
primary concern of the educator. It would, of course, be ridiculous to saddle 
all this upon adult education, but for the moment at least these issues consti- 
tute what is essentially an adult problem, with the education of adults as the 
only immediate solution. 

It is encouraging to note that both the present programs and the planned 
activities of the agencies of' adult education, as they are here reported, indi- 
cate an awareness of, and a readiness to face, this essential task and its obli- 
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FOREWORD 


gations. First of all, there are the programs that were originally conceived 
and planned in terms of the community as a whole. Then there are others 
which, although addressed primarily to individuals, have entered into 
cooperative rdationships, involving joint responsibility for a generally en- 
lightened society. The consideration of the wider and more educative use of 
the mass media of radio and film also has close relevance to these new and 
imperative assumptions of fuller social responsibility. And very obviously the 
new emphases on education for democratic citizenship and for world citizen 
snip reflect another aspect of the same awakening. 

Properjf pursued, any or all of these developments will lead to a better 
and more iociaUy repomiblt adult education movement and will 
m add tion, give the movement its greatest opf»rtunity to gain a new 
W and to win a new statu, in the ey« rf society at krBntt 
important than these gain, will he adult cducadon’s own ^dedication 
to die core concept oi its original (ounders-^dult educadon “as a means of 

Amin Locke 

Ptofasor of Philosophy, Howard University 
raidimt, American Asmciadon for Adult 
Wucation, I946 -z}7. 



PREFACE 


While the HandhQo\ of Adult Education in the United States, 
Edition, ^ published by the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University as its chief sponsor, the volume in reality is a joint pro- 
duction of the Institute with the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. It will be remembered that the Association was the sole publisher of the 
two predecessors of this edition, the Handbooks of 1934 and of 1936, both of 
vvhich have been out of print for some years, and both of which attained 
circulations far beyond the initial estimates. The incidence of World War II 
accounts for the ten-year gap between the last two editions, for it had been 
planned tentatively to reissue the volume after a five-year interval in 1941. 
The events following the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941 made such a publi- 
cation venture inadvisable, if not impossible. It is with a very real sense of 
accomplisbnent, therefore, thaf the Institute presents the 1948 edition, with 
the Association which has had so much to do with making its issuance 
possible acting as co-sponsor and as official distributor. 

This book attempts the impossible. In a country as large as the United 
States of America, where adult education appears in a myriad forms and is 
presented through uncounted thousands of agencies large and small, it is 
quite outside human limitations to set forth an inclusive, detailed account of 
adult education activity. It is almost as difficult to present, in cross section as 
It were, a true picture in the requisite detail of the countless ways, formal 
and informal, in which Americans in the conduct of their daily lives go 
about the business of inforimng and of educating themselves the better to 
carry on their functions as citizens in a representative democracy and as the 
creators of an American and in part of a world culture. The Handbook 
represents a manful attempt to sketch such a picture, in full realization, how- 
ever, that It IS attempting the impossible, that many of the outlines are incom- 
plete, many of the intricate patterns of detail brushed over, and much of the 
richness of color perforce sacrificed to the requirements of the printed page. 

Even whh its shortcomings, which are known to the editor and publishers, 
the igjS Handbook m its implications and factual presentations concerning 
the educ^onal activities of many millions of our population is an inspiring 
volume To scan its pages is to renew one’s belief in the democratic way and 

ly “Urk-™ Aa. promise a bate, 

For better days in a better world arc to be achieved only through that 
understandmg-^ong and within peoplcs-which is based upon educa- 
tional processes. The spectacle of millions of Americans pursuing such a goal, 

xi 
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for whatever acknowledged and immediate reason, is in truth inspiring. It 
encourages the belief that the future may contain, eventually and as a result 
of understanding, some factors other than appeals to prejudice and unreason, 
something other than supposed choices between extremisms of whatever 
unsavory character, something enduring and uplifting in its approach to a 
folk-culture rooted in reason and reasonableness and given expression in a 
working democracy. And it is to be remembered that even where the objec- 
tives stated are materialistic, such materialism is translated by the individuals 
partaking, more times than can be recounted, into the pure gold of cultural 
experience, out of which comes understanding among men and nations. Both 
the so-called vocational and the so-called cultural merge when the goal of 
true understanding is visualized completely. Such are the unstated but never- 
theless present implications and inferences to be drawn from this omnibus 
account of American adult education. 

This Handbook is chiefly the work of its editor, Mary L. Ely, formerly the 
editor for eleven years of the Journal of Adult Education and the compiler 
and editor of the omnibus volume, Adult Education in Action. In her double 
capacity of Research Associate both of the Institute and of the Association, 
she has given unstintedly of her time far beyond any recompense, to the 
compiling and editing of this extensive volume. The Handbook represents 
almost two years of Miss Ely’s life. It has been largely a labor of love for her, 
and whatever Intrinsic merit the book possesses is attributable to her care and 
her marked abilities. In this work she has been ably assisted by Elsie D. Will- 
hofft. Membership Secretary of the Association, and by Dora Kaufman of the 
Institute and Association stafis. 

In a larger sense, perhaps, the Handbook is not the work of Miss Ely and 
her associates at all but represents a truly cooperative endeavor on the part 
of several hundred laborers in the vineyard of adult education. Certainly 
the book would not have been possible without their help, which has hp^n 
cheerfully given and at the sacrifice of individual time and effort. To all of 
these cooperators (whose names arc far too numerous to mention), the 
Institute s officers and staff give their most sincere thanks and appreciation. 
Particularly is gratitude expressed to the fifty-five individuals who contrib- 
uted articles reproduced herein. 

Morse A, Cartwright 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Executive Officer, Institute of 
Janua^ 2, 1948 Adult Education; Director, American Associa- 

New York, New York. tion for Adult Education. 
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WHAT WE MEAN BY ADULT EDUCATION 


By Lyman Bryson 

Counselor on Public Affairs, Columbia Broadcasting System 
President, American Association for Adult Education, 1944.-46 


Lc r£sultat dcs luttes poJitiques est 
de troubler, de falsifier dans Ics 
csprits la notion de I’ordre d’importancc 
des questions” et de I’ordre d’urgence. 

' — ^Paul Valdry 

Urgent? Important? 

"'ho warns us in tha passage quoted 

t,nt “ “S'"' “ tapot. 

ttnl^ would probably iave agreed that this incisive truth which he appte to 

H.W has even more edge when applied to education. One has ro admit 

rolie °° ‘”f • 

taST^t “ rc'° that the 

Td h^ a'l?' “S'"' ‘“"8" •" “'"i. W' frequently 

end by getnug uo4mg settled. The urgent problem of today is very likely to 
exist because dm important problem of yesterday was never tallS. 

The True and the Fahe Gospel in Adull Education 

tion rf 4e'^°“’ “"""P- “ ""'P 

■ I '“"'"'T 'f ““fore urgency with importance arose out of the 

i^s^k wh“h population. In the mind of 

ped currency among us, it came to have only one meaning-Tmeh^nu 

Se P^P'™* P"' Am'*-" cMp This h 

Z ' u“ *"'"'P ■”"? b' peeded for a l^g 

cutarera“whol‘e ? “ I’ P“‘ Taking oi 

culture as a whole, it is not the most important part. ^ 

education, which gained 

definiHon oJ" d ^ ^ movement, was based upon the old 

d^nition of educate as preparation for life. According to this view T 

Members of the American Association for Adult Education, when it was 
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organized in 1926, being aware of the prevalence of these misconceptions of 
adult education, cast about for some new name, such as “lifelong learning.” 
The charter members of the Association wanted to be taken for what they 
actually were, crusaders for adult education as a normal part of a normal life, 
not as something special or remedial. As they saw it, and as we see it now, 
adult education embraces whatever help in living can be got from the 
recorded or communicated experience of others. It is education for every- 
body at all times and in all conditions. 


The alternative to thw treatment of learning as a normal part of all nni-mal 
lives is to admit that our civilization is so straitened and so meagre that it can 
be managed and enjoyed to the full by a person who has learned only what 
can be learned by a child. 

Just when the early advocates of lifelong learning thought that they were 
making some gain in the fight for their interpretation of adult education, 
the economic depression of the nineteen-thirties struck the nation, upsetting 
everything ^values, achievements, the meanings of common words. 

Thousands of devoted and intelligent teachers and administrators of edu- 
cation found in the Federal Emergency Education Program, conducted 
under the Works Progress Administration, a great chance to take up new 
work or to practice faithfully their old skill. They achieved great things 
under severe handicaps. While they were working, successful campaigns of 
^eral public education were carried on to make it clear to everyone that 
their work was needed and that their wages were well earned. Communities 
that had never had the least concern for adult education got the gospel, but. 
unfortunately, the wrong gospel. Wrong and dangerousi Once more, the 
term adult education came to be associated in the public mind with an emer- 
pney. It was thought of as something special, done for the underprivileged 
by displaced teaAcrs-^ wonderful wor^ but of the same order as charity, 
to be done once in the hope that it would never have to be done again 
Now again, m this postwar period, adult education faces grave danger 

mrr? need will bring help and wide popular sup- 

to Klolt tdocatio^ but will in tho long tun do it hatiu, bccLo the pc^ 

£ it^;“ « -d will M » tee the intpotttmt p™bto. th« tutdrfe 
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and discussion of public questions and other activities for the betterment of 
ordinary living can be carried on. This is standard doctrine in adult educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, too, it may be appropriate in some instances to build 
community centers as war memorials. But, in this friendly agitation on behalf 
of the veterans, there is danger that people will once again think of the need 
for adult education as an emergency need, caused this time by the catastrophe 
of war.^ The need to learn, tO' associate with our fellow men in community 
enterprises, to enjoy leisure in creative activity — these needs did not spring 
from a catastrophe. Nor is it possible to satisfy them by means of an emer- 
gency program of adult education which can be speedily finished and for- 
gotten. These needs are basic and continuous, a normal part of every 
satisfactory life. 

The Basic Business of Living 

When we turn from the immediate postwar problems of adult education 
and delve into those that lie on still more difficult levels, we find the same 
need for clear purposes and an understanding of what is important in the 
basic business of liv ing . 

It is often necessary to insist on the distinction between urgency and im- 
portance when one is dealing with men and women who may think that 
urgent matters, practical matters, arc all that make any real difference. It may 
be difiicult to convince them that their immortal souls are worth more to 
them than their jobs and their incomes. 

But to convince ourselves and others of this truth is not to find a simple 
answer to the question of how we arc to deal with adults who have different 
experiences and different desires. They have quite different souls. Some 
teachers have sought a solution to this problem in the theory that there is a 
conunon core of knowledge, a common store of wisdom, so rich and so uni- 
wrsal in its application that it can be used to satisfy the needs of all comers. 
There are other teachers who arc not content to accept this easy answer. 

It would seem far better to be more empirical; to take each man at the top 
o lus range and help him to move upward. Everyone has a range of tastes 
and interests, not just a fixed response at a fixed point. If we reach for tlie 
top of the range, we shall constantly extend the range upward. That is 
teachmg. And here again, it is the difference between the urgent and the 
important that we must keep in mind. In any teaching, the important result 
IS the ^pericncc of real human beings in a real situation in a real moment of 
time. The irnportance docs not inhere in the subject taught. Even in the 
study of the classics, or any selection of “great books," the important thing is 
to continue the great thoughts of the past in the living minds of the now 
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The Uhitnste Gael 

There is a last point for our consideration. It is urgent now to reorganize 
the world and to save us aE from atomic explosions, or radio-active clouds 
or whatever destructive horror man’s ingenuity may next devise. No one 
questions that this reorganization is important as well as urgent; the kind of 
civilization we have known is at stake. But, even so, there is still a difference 
between what is urgent and what is important. 

Merc survival is not important. As a matter of mortal truth, no man can 
survive for very long. We have always lived in peril, literally not knowing 
how many hours we had on earth. But this knowledge has not discouraged 
our efforts nor made us frantic. In our nobler moments, we have not cared 
merely to survive but to live what hours we had in dignity, and to make the 
best use that we could of all our strength. 

We need to organize the world for peace and collaboration, if we are to 
have any world at all. But it must be a good world for the sake of goodness. 
It must be a peaceful world for the sake of the free and useful lives that 
men can live in peace. The scientists and the soldiers may have changed 
the pace of life, but they have not aflected its goal. To survive may be urgent* 
but, in any term of existence, the important thing is stEl what we ourselves 

are and what we help others to be. 
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AREAS OF INTEREST. ACTIVITY AND NEED 


1. Vocational Efficiency 

2. Economic Understanding 

3. Civic Participation and Responsibility 

4. Better Human Relations and Community Improvement 

5. Group Interests 

6. Personal Growth and Self-Realization 




VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR ADULTS 


By Helen R. Smith 

Difector, Vocational Advisory Service 
Trustee, National Vocational Guidance Association 


Editor's Note: For examples of vocational guidance programs provided by (a) 
colleges and universities and (b) private and public social agencies, see p. 482 ff. 


The Why and What of Vocational Counseling 

Vocational counseling is a relatively new profession which has as its pur- 
pose helping people make sound vocational plans. A competent vocational 
counselor is skillful in understanding and dealing with people, and there- 
fore knows how to interview them. He is familiar with psychological and 
aptitute tests and experienced in interpreting them, and he is well versed in 
occupational requirements. 

The counselor’s work with the individual usually begins with an unhur- 
ried interview in which the client is helped to weigh his various interests and 
abilities, at the same time reviewing his educational background and his 
work experience, his health and his family circumstances. 

Counselmg procedures nowadays also usually mclude the use of some apti- 
tude tests. The counselor considers the results of these tests, together with the 
facts which arc available through the client’s educational and work records 
and those disclosed by the interview. These data differ widely from case to 
case, including such factors as family pressure for prestige or for finapria l 
assistance, a series of discouraging experiences, recreational activities that 
have vocational significance, or special talent or business opportunity. 

In a later interview the counselor helps the client consider these factors in 
relation to one another, and arrive at some course of action, such as trade 
training, professional courses, or further general education; or it ma y be ex- 
ploration through work as to the reality of the client’s current interests. 

In all, ^e counselor tries to help the client get a clearer comprehension of 
the vocational directions indicated by his interests and abilities and make a 
start toward a goal which seems practical and challenging. The counselor's 
aim is essentially an educational one — to help the client gain in ability to. 
thi^ with increasing objectivity on his vocational questions, and build up 
attitudes which will enable him to meet later phases of his problem con- 
structively, with realism and confidence. 

Up to the present time, the vocational counselor has worked chiefly with 
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of couBKliog TOO usigiiod to aid vaetam aod other employable 

periom in deciding on employment ol^ectives. Ue Ve^ Adminiatration 
later established counseling services within its own headquarters, and cooper- 
ated with colleges and universities to provide counseling facilities. It also 
utilized counseling services already listing in other conimunity agencies. 
Some of these postwar centers have been successful in enlisting community 
support and extending their services to non-veterans in their communities; 
others arc working toward that goal. 

It is too soon to know what will be the final effects of this rapid postwar 
extension counseling for adults. The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion is responding to the resultant increase in the number of counselors by 
working out detailed requirements for professional membership. Educational 
insdtutions arc expanding and supplementing their training courses to pro- 
vide a sound foundation in theory and also in practice for the vocational 
counselor. 

Meanwhile, more adults than ever before are receiving vocational counsel- 
ing, and this service has been accepted as a responsibility on the part of 
society for at least one fairly large group of citizens-thc World War II 
veterans. All this may be the prelude to a national program of counseling 
adults which will develop under government agencies, while private agencies 
continue to carry on experiments or develop techniques to meet new needs 
as they arise. 

The soundness of this program may in part be measured by the consistency 
with which it reflects the original social and educational aims of the voca- 
tional guidance movement, and the consistency with which it seeks and wins 
the cooperation of management and labor, as well as of education and wel- 
fare. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


By L. H. Dennis 
Executive Secretary 
American Vocational Association 


Editor's Note: For illustrative examples of vocational education programs of- 
fered by various types of schools, see p. 478 &. 

Ejects of the War 

Vocational education for adults received great impetus from the experi- 
ence we gained in World War II and from our efforts to solve certain post- 
war problems. For example, one of the lessons that the war taught us was the 
absolute necessity of training specifically for any production job, agricultural 
or indusTial, and for the equally important business and administrative jobs 
pertinent to production. We learned, too, that the job efficiency so vital in 
accelerated war production is no less essential in a peacetime economy. 

Greater Demand for Training 

Vocational education for adults now is being offered for a wider range of 
occupational fields than ever before, and new training courses preparatory to 
new types of work have appeared in many postwar evening school programs 
for adults. In the industrial field particularly, new processes, methods, 
materials, products, and markets have been reflected in the service which 
vocational schools and classes today offer adults. 

In rural communities, many war-born programs of adult education have 
been continued in peacetime “by popular demand." Training in care, main- 
tenance, and repair of farm tools and equipment was vital to food production 
during the war years when new farm machines were not being produced. 
These training courses, and instruction in production and processing of food 
for family use, enrolled more adults than all other types of instruction in the 
Food Production War Training program, and they are the two types of in- 
.struction which rural people continued to request of the schools after the war 
ended. Instruction that will increase production and farming efficiency has 
come to be clearly seen as essential to agricultural prosperity. 

Home-management problems also were accentuated by war and post- 
war conditions. As a result, the demand for vocational instruction on' the 
adult level in housekeeping and homcmaking areas is probably greater today 
than at any previous time. 
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Retailing and office occupations, which generally were conceded to have 
“struck an all-time low” during the war years, have received in the postwar 
period new interest and attention from both employed and unemployed 
adults. 

New Trends 

A new trend in adult education today, in both urban and rural communi- 
ties, is the scheduling of courses at the hours most convenient for those desir- 
ing instruction, without regard for the time-honored established hours for 
such classes. “School around-the-clock” was an actuality during the war. Be- 
cause the advantages of the plan were obvious in wartime it has been con- 
tinued with modifications in many schools. 

An important factor in the expansion of adult programs is the trend toward 
advancing the age at which young people can be legally given full-time em- 
ployment. As social legislation and the labor market combine to keep youth 
from entering employment for a longer period, the adult education programs 
face the need of lengthening and strengthening their training courses. Thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades are being added to the regular day-school 
program, and part-time schools and evening schools are expanding and 
broadening their efforts to meet this emerging situation. 



EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF CORPORATIONS 
By Leon Brody 

Editor's Note: For notes on a selected list of corporation programs, see p. 332 ff. 


Extent of Activities 

Consciously or unconsciously, formally or informally, every business or- 
ganization has always had some sort of training activity, particularly for 
new personnel. In a still broader sense, most organizations have occasionally 
enpgcd in some sort of “educational” activity designed to influence or de- 
velop the thinking or attitudes of their employees. 

During the past decade or so, these activities have received important recog- 
nition and increasing acceptance. This trend may be attributed to at least 
tour factors; the complexity of contemporary industry and of its equipment: 

e growing importance of cfEciency from a competitive or profit point of 
view; the production demands of the recent world conflict; and crystalliza- 
tion of issues in the labor-management tug of war. Under such vital circum- 
stances, It IS not surprising that a reciprocal action has been noted in planned 
improvement of training devices and procedures. 

It may be conservatively estimated that fifty per cent of the large corpora- 
ons emp oying three thousand or more people have established tr ainin g 
programs. (The percentage is considerably smaller, of course, in the case of 
classroom instruction and on-the-job training are 

ducted after work, usually but not always on the employee’s own t^e. 

Media and Methods 

of tic local pubUc achools and uiiivcr.idcs. 

“ arrangaaicnt, the compatty, i 

.chool. nr ^ have eaabliahed their own 

scnools or training centers. 

utilized by adult eductore-viud other meam, Bo-are 

Tte tadutk- O' corporation.. 

Ihe* include, couference meetmps Blk.; motion picture.; mund dide 
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films; exhibits; public address systems; bulletin boards; direct mail; pay 
envelope inserts; employee handbooks; and house organs, to mention some of 
the more common media. There are thousands of periodically published 
company papers, and coundcss manuals or handbooks. The latter are no 
longer merely “books of rules"; they arc designed to orient new employees, 
to provide information about company relations with employees, customers, 
and the public. 

Neuf Trends 

Undoubtedly the most significant new trend in company programs for 
employees is reflected in present-day efforts to provide workers with an under- 
standing of economic facts and questions from the point of view of manage- 
ment. This activity has been occasioned largely by the efficient job that organ- 
ized labor is doing in portraying to the rank and file the facts about prices, 
profits, wages, inflation, full production, and economic security, as labor sees 
these facts. Now comes business with annual reports to employees, broadsides, 
newspaper advertisements, and other literature and media to depict its side 
of the matter. 

Another major development is to be found in programs for the improve- 
ment of supervisors. Fairly consistent emphasis is placed on training in 
human relations. Increasingly, it is realized that machines produce only 
what men want them to produce; that this desire to produce is dependent 
upon the satisfactions a man seeks from his job; that wages may be the 
major issue, but are by no means the sole issue in job satisfaction; and that 
the supervisor, in his capacity as the link between management and workers, 
plays a primary role in the achievement or blockage of such satisfaction. Be- 
cause the realization of these significant truths is sinking in, the program 
for supervisors usually consists of a series of conferences, under the guidance 
of a trained leader, in which participants seek to arrive at a practical under- 
standing of some aspects of human nature; and, in generd, to decide on 
fair and just treatment of employees under normal and abnormal circum- 
stances. 

To run the entire gamut of occupational classification, programs for the 
devdopment of executives are currently making their appearance. The ob- 
jectives: to round out the background of top individuals; to improve inter- 
departmental relationships; to provide capable replacements for present key 
naen when they step out of the picture. Significantly enough, human rela- 
tions constitute an important area of discussion on this level, too. 



PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

By J. S. Noffsinger 

Director, National Home Stttdy Council 
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the private correspondence schools and those offered by resident institutions. 
The correspondence courses are supplementary to those offered in the public 
schools, rather than competitive. The majority of the students of the home 
study institutions reside in smaller communities where there arc few, if any, 
evening vocational courses available. The private correspondence school, 
therefore, represents about the only opportunity for formal schooling in vo- 
cational subjects that is open to approximately 75 per cent of the adult pop- 
ulation of this country. 

Among the 200 private correspondence schools mentioned above, there are 
a number of irresponsible institutions whose courses of study arc of question- 
able merit. Their offerings frequendy consist of courses that either are ob- 
solete or are given without personal instruction; that is, they arc reading 
courses only. Schools of this type have in the past been responsible for cast- 
ing an unfavorable reflection upon the entire correspondence school field. 
It is highly desirable for a prospective student to investigate the radng of a 
correspondence school before enrolling. 

The National Home Study Council, Washington 6, D, C., was organized 
in 1926 as an inspecting and approving agency for this field. The Council 
cooperates with privately owned correspondence schools and other interested 
agencies in making effective a constructive program designed to curb and 
eliminate unfair exploitation of ambitious persons by unworthy correspond- 
ence schools. It inspects and approves courses of instruction offered by this 
type of institution. Each year, the Council publishes a directory of the schools 
that have been inspected and approved by it. This directory, called the Home 
Study Blue Boo\, a 32-page booklet, is sent free upon request. 



VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


By Michael J. Shortley 
Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Federal Security Agency 


Editors Note: For notes on the piograms of a selected list of rehabilitation 
agencies, see p. 437 R. The postal address of any state or city agency of the 
federal-state vocational rehabilitation program may be obtained from the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, Washington 35, D. C, 

The Federal-State Programs 

The federal-state programs of vocational rehabilitation tvhich are in opera- 
tion m all the forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, arc designed to restore handicapped civilians of working 
age to their fullest possible physical, mental, social, vocational, and em n nmir 
usefulness. It is intended that the services should be rendered not as charity, 
but as legal rights of the persons concerned. 

According to the most conservative estimates, a minimum of 1,500,000 
men and women of working age in the country have job handicaps in the 
form of physical and mental impairments, and arc eligible for, and can profit 
from, the federal-state vocational rehabilitation services. This figure includes 
only persons who are handicapped vocationally. It docs not cover the millions 
who are disabled, but not to an extent which interferes with their ear nin g 
a livelihood at their' highest possible levels. Nor does it cover those who 
arc so badly crippled as to prevent their being absorbed into the nation’s 
working force. 

The federal-state programs arc designed to be of service to civilian men 
and women with job handicaps — seven to ten persons in each thousand — 
by providing guidance, training, medical care, placement, and post-placement 
follow-up to assure proper adjustment. 

In the first four years after federal-state vocational rehabilitation was ex- 
panded by the Barden-LaFollette A^*-fP,L. 113 of the 78th Congress) which 
became law in July, 1943, approximately 166,000 physically and mentally 
handicapped men and women of working age completed rehabilitation and 
went back to work. The average cost of the rehabilitation services provided 
was approximately $400 per person. This, it is to be noted, is a one-time out- 
lay, whereas a minimum of $300 to f6oo is expended annually from public 
and private sources to maintain a handicapped person as long as he remains 
in dependency. 
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The economic value of the federal-state program of vnr-,t‘ i i 
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vocationd rehabilitation programs which, though limited in funds and serv 
tees, rehabilitated 210,000 persons into employment prior to July, iqa7 a ' 
joined the program in 1946. 

Whik the period 1920-1943 did not bring about sizable reduction in the 
potential caseload of handicapped persons, the experience gained during these 

LVhTi 1 ^ ®«vices provided 

for by legislation. Accordingly the Congress, in July, 1943, enacted a se rL 1 
amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act to ovlrcome limitatiom f 
a^le? J‘=g“l^tion and to provide for the unmet needs of the civilian dis 
ab ed. These amendments became Public Law 113 of the 78th Congress 
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The Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, a constituent unit of the Federal 
Security Agency, is the U. S. Government’s instrument in the cooperative 
program. It is responsible for the establishment of standards in the various 
areas of service; for technical assistance to the states; and for certification of 
federal funds for grants-in-aid to the states on approval of state plans that 
meet the requirements of the authorizing act of Congress. Special assistance 
is furnished to the states through regional offices. 

The policy of using existing public and private facilities and resources 
of service ha^ been adopted, instead of creating new facilities or attempting 
to equip one agency for the total job of rehabilitation. 

The federal-state program establishes no special works projects. Instead, 
training is obtained from public and private schools, from vocational train- 
ing courses, and from in-service training on the job. No medical centers or 
hospitals have been established. Medical and surgical diagnostic services and 
treatment are obtained from practicing physicians. Hospital care is purchased 
from existing public and voluntary hospitals. No “made work” is set up for 
placements. Employment is on the customary business basis, whether in 
private business, in self-employment, or in government service. 

Two committees supply the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
with professional guidance. One of them is the Rehabilitation Advisory 
Ckruncil, composed of outstanding representatives of business and industry, 
labor, medicine, social welfare, and other interests closely allied to the prob- 
lems of rehabilitation. The other is the Professional Advisory Committee 
representing the medical specialties most actively concerned with the adjust- 
ment of the disabled. 

Since rehabilitation is a highly personalized service, the state agencies 
handle each disabled person’s case as a special problem in human engineer- 
ing, using clinical methods of case work to formulate and carry out individual 
plans for rehabilitation. Among the various factors, all or part of which 
may be required for successful adjustment, are the following: vocational 
counseling and guidance to select and attain suitable fields of work by re- 
lating vocational capacities to job requirements and community occupational 
opportunities; vocational training to furnish new skills where physical im- 
pairments incapacitate the person for normal occupations, or where skills 
have become obsolete because of changing industrial needs; placement in 
suitable employment to afford the best use of abilities and skills in accordance 
with the individual physical condition and temperament, and follow-up 
on performance in employment to afford adjustments that may be necessary 
or to supplement training, if indicated. 
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Physical examination, counseling, training, and placement are available 
at no cost to the disabled. Medical treatment, transportation, 
instructional supplies, occupational tools and equipment are provided with- 
out cost if the applicant is unable to pay for these services from his own re." 
sources, ^ 

There are certain other limitations with respect to physical restoration serv 
las which bear only indirectly on the educational aspects of rehabUitation In 
brief. It may be said that services for the physical reconstruction of the dis- 
abied emphasize constructive medical measures, designed primarily to assist 
nandicapped persons to obtain remunerative employment. 

The continuous service that binds the various rehabilitation services into 
a comprehensive plan for individual adjustment is that of counsel and ad- 
vis^ent. Age, educating mental and physical capacities, background ex- 
p^ience, and self-determination are factors which must be weighed individu- 
aUy smee no two persons are wholly alike or react in the same Lnner m any 
given program. The key to successful rehabUitation is in weighing each casi 
constructively m determine residual abilities on which to build. 

Interwoven m the rehabilitation process is the importance of translating 
the essential facts as brought to Ught by analysis, into the disabled person’! 

ikfrW “ determining and carrying out a 

p that will capitalize assets and minimize liabUitics. Counseling must be 
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meats within the states. Covered in these agreements are three elements of 
cooperation reciprocally desirable, namely: the interchange of information 
Md experience; maximum use of all facilities; and mutual referral of cases. 
Each agreement provides for safeguarding the confidential nature of infor- 
mation, Md there is provision, also, for working out, by mutual considera- 
tion, such other cooperative measures as local conditions require. 

Among the many agencies with which agreements have already been ef- 
fected by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are: the National Tubercu- 
teis Association; National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; Farm Security 
Adi^istration; National Association of the Deaf; National Industries for 
the Blind; Ihiited States Employment Service; the Veterans Administration, 
and others. The list continues to grow as negotiations for agreements with 
still other agencies arc completed. 

Close relations have existed for many years between the State Rehabilita- 
don Agencies and certain other state agencies. In the expanded program. 
It IS hoped to establish relationships for the exchange of advice and services 
wifo various voluntary agencies that have a stake in rehabilitation. 

rom the rehabilitation standpoint, assistance is required in locating dis- 
of services. Data on the personal, social, medical and 
psycholopcal background of individuals must be obtained from many sources 
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and to some employer of the satisfactory utilization of the physically handi- 
capped who are carefully prepared and selectively placed. A more compre- 
hensive test has been made by certain great industries, such as the Ford 
Motor Company, The Western Electric Company, the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, and the major aircraft plants, who have employed rehabilitated 
workers for more than ten years. 

The extensive use of physically handicapped persons during the manpower 
shortage of World War II was a demonstration on a national scale of the 
effective utilization of workers with ail types of disabilities. 

According to the National Association of Manufacturers, 83 per cent of 
the nation’s wartime industries employed disabled people in all types of 
work, from aircraft manufacture and shipbuilding to watch repairing. Within 
a period of 20 months, 30,450 disabled men and women, 500 of whom were 
blind, entered the federal service in the heavy government industries, profes- 
sional positions, and clerical jobs. 

This war experience cannot be viewed in its entirety as a permanent ad- 
vance. Yet there are some net gains of very positive value. 

That the disabled inade good in war jobs, with a remarkably favorable 
record as to production, absenteeism, labor turn-over, and proneness to acci- 
dents, was revealed in a study made by the Federal Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. The study covered 117 major industries ranging geographically 
from Connecticut to California. And employers everywhere are discovering 
that the handicapped are not handicapped at work for which they are suited; 

that Aey have an ability range as great as that of the workers who are not 
disabled. 

The period of readjustment from wartime to peacetime economy presented 
a vast and mtneate problem, a human problem, whose final solution will re- 

° uT citizens-able- 

bodied and disabled alilfp , 

Our present long-range planning for vocational rehabilitation is, there- 
fore, based upon developing procedures as the foundation of a sound na- 
tional policy which will assure every disabled citizen full opportunity fdr 



ADULT EDUCATION IN HOSPITALS AND SANATORIA 
By Holland Hudson 

Director, Rehabilitation, National Tuberculosis Association 


A Loo\ Backward 

For the chronically ill, the pursuit of a hobby is frequently of great thera- 
^utic value. For those who can hope for eventual recovery, but who must 
face a long period of curing, study is not only a help in treatment, but also 
often a valuable aid in rehabilitation. . . . 

“More than forty tuberculosis sanatoria now provide some kind of study 
opprtunities for their patients. A random sampling of five thousand tuber- 
culosis patients in forty sanatoria in fifteen states reveals that the majority 
of these patients have no secondary school education, that they have no idea 
0 what kind of work they should undertake when cured, but that they are 
interested in some forms of academic or vocational training. 

The methods of instruction, as well as the courses offered, vary in the 
ifferent institutions. In some cases, only ambulant patients arc allowed to 
study, and the teaching is done in regular classroom groups. In other in- 

Current Programs and Trends 

The situation described above has changed substantially since the publica- 
lon of the article from which the quoted paragraphs were taken. Tubercu- 
losis is the same disease it was in 1936, is still the leading cause of death 
by disease among young adults, stiff imposes permanent handicaps upon 

SS i t a^r j7°P“Iar attitude toward treatment institutions, 

m^ing It, as a rule, a shade less superstitiously morbid. 

The tuberculous patients of today have reached, in company with our 
generd population of the same age, a higher educational mean than those 

educational level encouraged more 

have dtov^^^^^^^ rehabilitation 

yt discovered that they can aid more patients, and serve them better, by 

tio^tae SS New ylrf 

p. 69. Association for Adult Education. 1936. 
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establishing contact while the patient is still under medical supervision. 
They have also discovered that preliminary study, even of subjects with 
only a limited vocational application, frequently renews attitudes and habits 
that are necessary to later vocational training. Accordingly, adult education 
for tuberculous patients with favorable prognoses has a new and substantial 
resource in federal-state matching funds for vocational rehabilitation. The 
application of adult education, as both a therapeutic measure and an aid in 
vocational rehabilitation, is spreading from state to state and from hospital 
to hospital as medical administrators become better acquainted with its pos- 
sibilities. It is, in fact, spreading more rapidly than interested national 
agencies can maintain a census. This trend is one of the sequelae of Public 
Law 113 (the LaFollette-Barden Act) passed in r943, which liberalized 
various phases of vocational rehabilitation.^ 

The extended use of adult education in hospitals and sanatoria has resulted 
in substantially less dependence on classroom methods of instruction alnnp^ 
and in an increased use of tutorial procedures and supervised applications of 
home study material. Some revisions in laws dealing with education have 
been introduced for the benefit of this student group of adult patients. In 
Massachusetts, correspondence material has been made available without 
charge to the convalescent at home as well as to the patient still within a 
hospital. In Indiana, the "school age” has been extended to thirty years in 
the case of hospital patients, in order that city and county school systems 
may prolong for this special group the benefits of instruction in secondary 
school subjects. 

Teacher shortages naturally reduce and curtail these programs, especially 
in the case of sanatoria that are situated at long distances from school facili- 
ties. The continued cooperation of city and county school systems frequently 
depends upon the manner in which educational needs arc presented to the 
school board and teaching personnel. The most common source of delay 
in such cooperation is misinformation concerning the needs and character- 
sou hf for whose benefit educational opportunities are being 


• «“")«i«idation and approval of the Federal Office of Voca- 
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further into the treatment situation wherever this move is encouraged under 
the provisions of the LaFoUette-Barden Act. These state services continue, 
as before, to provide counseling, vocational training, and placement follow- 
ing hospitalization. Increasingly, however, the trend is to study the patient 
with the physician during the treatment interval, to enlist the patient’s co- 
operation in working out a long-range plan that has the physician’s approval, 
and to begin such part of the preliminary preparation as may be fpf is ih1 >- 
before the completion of treatment. This drive toward aggressive case 
finding was focused first upon institutions where patients were available in 
substantial numbers. Subsequently, it has been directed as well toward pa- 
tients under the care of physicians in private practice and disabled persons re- 
ferred to vocational rehabilitation services by other agencies. 

Illustrative Examples 

The number of hospitals and sanatoria utilizing this type of adult educa- 
tion has grown far too large to permit a comprehensive listing of such insti- 
tutions. Instead, two illustrative examples are briefly reported here. 


SUNNYSIDE SANATORIUM, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Available Curriculum 
Elementary subjects 
Academic and commercial high 
school subjects 
Drawing 
Sketching 
Arts and crafts 
Commercial art 


Music appreciation 

Nutrition 

Home budgeting 

Marketing 

Interior decoration 

Dressmaking 

Sewing 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Vocational Studies 


Subject 

Accounting 

Aircraft Blueprint Reading 
Blueprint Readiiig (Building) 
Bookbinding 
Bookkeeping 


Method of Presentation 
Correspondence Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Class Instruction 
Class Instruction 
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Subject 

Building Cost Estimation 
Calculus 

Chemistry (High School) 

Drafting (Elementary) 

Dress Design 

Free Hand Drawing 

Multigraph Operation 

Photography (Portrait, Commercial) 

Power Sewing Machine Operation 

Physics 

Print Shop 

Radio Service and Repair 
Sign' Painting 
Shop Mathematics 
Stenography (Gregg System) 
Typewriting 
Watch Repair 

Cultural and Academic Studies 

Algebra (College) 

Biology (Elementary) 

Economics 

English for New Americans 
Elementary 
Intermediate 
English Literature 
English Composition 
Short Story Writing 
Spanish 

Statistical Methods 

Statistical Methods (Advanced) 

High School Studies (Miscellaneous) 

Remedial Class, Lip Reading 


Method of Presentation 
Correspondence Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Class Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Class Project Instruction 
Class Instruction 
Practice Basis 

Correspondence Instruction 
Class Instruction 

Correspondence Instruction; Shop 
Correspondence Instruction; Shop 
Correspondence Instruction 
Class Instruction 
Class Instruction 
Class Instruction 


Correspondence Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Class and Bedside Tutorial 

Class Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Class Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Correspondence Instruction 
Class Instruction 
(N. Y. Board of Education) 
Class Instruction 


In addition to th«e strictly educational activities, the following projer 

Monitfir " educational justification are sponsored in tl 

Montefiore Hospital primarily for adjustment purposes: 
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Library activities and reading programs. 

Musical and entertainment activities, especially the promotional 
experience in directed group activity. 

Publication of a magazine, The Tempo, by Montefiore Hospital 
patients. 

Discussion groups in American history, current events, home eco- 
nomics. 

Sculpture club. 

Stamp club. 



WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


By Eleanor G. Colt 
Director, American labor Education Sendee 

Editor's Note: For notes on labor education programs conducted by various 
types of agencies, see p. 489 S. 


The Role of Workers' Education 

The role of workers’ education is, of course, inextricably bound up with 
that of the labor movement, and as the labor movement has gMumod an in- 
creasingly strategic place in our society, the labor-education movement has 
correspondingly become more essential. The piemre of workers’ education 
today is in marked contrast with that of the early nineteen-twenties, but 
the trend toward the present approach and emphases began then. At that 
time, the activities centered lar^y in the classroom study of the social 
sciences and tool subjects, such as parliamentary law and public speaking. 
The need of workers to understand better the problems of everyday life 
formed then as now, in large part, the basis for the selection of curricul um 
content. Over a period of years, however, the program has increasingly be- 
comc a functional one, built around an interpretation of specialized prob- 
lems. The assumption by workers of much wider responsibilities both on the 
domestic and on the international scene has necessarily had its effect on con- 
tent and method, and the growing interest in industrial relations on the part 
of many community groups has given a new direction to the work in this 


It has been said th^ our primary concern today is to cultivate the science 
of human relations. FundamentaUy, the function of workers’ education is 

Such a task calls for the wide dissemination of knowledge, and a sense of 
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by closely interrelating study and action on community needs. Because of 
the immediacy of labor’s needs, those engaged in workers’ education are 
tmder a special compulsion to perfect their techniques for sound and efifec 
tiye work. They thus serve as laboratory technicians for the total adult edu- 
cation movement. Adult education has another important stake in workers’ 
education, because of the significant part to be played by the labor movement 
as a democratic institution in our society. As labor’s leadership, both rank- 
and-file and ofScial, gains the opportunity to equip itself more adequately for 
its task, the fast-expanding role of the labor movement in the community 
will be more effectively fulfilled. 


The Scope of 'Wor\er^ Education 


Workers education is in a period of transition today. Old forms are fail- 
ing to meet present-day needs, and new organizations and new programs 
are in process of development. Those who are familiar with this field of 
work are well aware that, since World War II, labor education in the United 
States has been widely extended. New union programs have been developed, 
community-sponsored projects have sprung up in many sections of the 
country, and university programs have had rapid growth. Workers’ educa- 
tion today, therefore, is carried on under the auspices of many groups and 
«ists in many forms. Local classes and summer schools, short courses and 
full-yc^ projects, week-end institutes and conferences, all play a part. Of 
equal importance are the less easily defined activities built around imme- 
diate needs of shop stewards, committeemen, and other responsible union 
members, who must prepare themselves to meet specific responsibilities. 
The range of the subject^-economics, sociology, history, and the humanities 
—studied by these workers reflects their broad interests. Of necessity, how- 
ever, the workers’ study is developed around and closely related to their 
speaalized experience. 


Workers’ education programs arc widely diversified. The intensive year- 
round comse of the Harvard Trade Union Fellowship Program trains trade 
union leaders for executive responsibility; the one-week and twe^week Insti- 
tutes of ^e Hudson Shore and Wisconsin Summer Schools offer programs 
addressed to rank-and-file union members. The over-all workers’ education 
progr^ mcludes specialized courses such as those that center on problems 
of collective bargaining, or are developed out of shop stewards’ needs to 
undemand their particular industry. There are courses in parliamentary 
law, English, and other so-called tool subjects. Then there are more general- 
ized and basic courses, the purpose of which is to develop the participating 
to and to give them a fuller background of knowk 
edge helpful for understanding their day-to^lav living . Workers’ education 
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today also reflects in its content labor’s concern for problems of ^e entire 
community. This is illustrated in the training courses for trade union coun- 
selors, carried on under the auspices of the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies and the Industrial Union Council, to equip selected trade union 
members to act in a liaison capacity between their fellow workers in the 
shop and the social agencies whose services they use. 

In any description of workers' education today, it should be made clear 
that the program is increasingly indigenous to the labor movement and is 
directed to the needs of many different levels of leadership. In the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, courses are held for new officers. In 
Roosevelt College, in Chicago, projects under such titles as Wage Incentive 
Plans, Labor and Politics, Job Evaluation, and Time and Motion Study are 
planned for middle leadership groups. In the Textile Workers Union of 
America, many of the projects are devebped in connection with specific 
programs of trade union committees whose membership would include 
rank-and-file union members. 

Agencies of Workers' Education 

No attempt is made here to give an over-all picture of the organizations 
operating in the field of workers’ education today.^ As has already been 
pointed out, today’s picture is in strong contrast to that of the early nineteen- 
twenties, when workers’ education as an organized movement in this 
country was new. The agencies of workers’ education have long included 
international unions, local labor colleges and other local groups, and resident 
summer schools for workers. Within recent years, a number of international 
unions have added educational departments. Among these are the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America and the International Association of 
Machinists. Others have organized special educational projects, without 
necessarily setting up general and diversified educational programs. An out- 
standing example is found in the United Steel Workers of America, whose 
summer institutes are operated by the international offices, in cooperation 
with a number of colleges and universities. State labor bodies (American 
Federadon of Labor) have long held special institutes and conferences. These 
have now been supplemented by programs sponsored by Industrial Union 
Councils of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and by Departments 
of Education carrying on year-round activides, especially in Michigan and 
New Jersey (CIO) and Kentucky (AFL). Within the last few years, there 
have been organized a number of new and very vital local projects which 

For such^an over-all study, sec "Agencies and Programs in Workers’ Education,” 
by Eleanor G. Coil and John D. Connors, Journal of Educational Sociology, April, 1947, 
pp. 520 n. 
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have given new life to workers’ education. Among these are the Georgia 
Workers’ Education Project, the Philadelphia Labor Education Association, 
and the California Labor, School of San Francisco. 

Perhaps the most striking development in workers’ education in recent 
years has been the new assumption of responsibilities in this field on the part 
of universities and colleges.^ In some cases, institutions of higher learning 
have entered the field to operate programs directly answering trade union 
educational needs. In other cases, the activities are in the area of industrial 
relations. Although universities have long had an interest in the labor-educa- 
tion field, their interest in the past has generally been more or less informal. 
Frequently, it has been manifested through the participation of faculty mem- 
bers in various workers’ education activities, or through the renting of uni- 
versity facilities to labor groups. It is only recendy that a large number of 
universities and colleges have undertaken to integrate labor education activi- 
ties into their total programs. College and university programs today are 
addressed to all levels of union leadership and include classroom work, field 
seminars, research, and the preparadon of materials. 

Studv and Action 

The problems peculiar to teaching adult workers have always called for 
special training and study. To be effective, the teaching in this field must 
take as its point of departure the actual experience of the worker-students 
and must be directed toward giving them a background for deeper under- 
standing rather than toward merely extending their knowledge. The ability 
of workers to function effectively as intelligent citizens is in direct relation 
to their ability to understand and deal with the specific problems which con- 
front them, for out of their grasp of immediate problems grows an under- 
standing also of related fields. The program of study is, therefore, necessarily 
closely interrelated with a program of action. 

If any general statement can be made about workers’ education today, it is 
that the approach is a functional one, developed around what Eduard C. 
Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, New York School of Social Work, 
has called “burning issues.” The most vital study program is one that has its 
roots in a problem which has reality and vitality for the group concerned. 
An analysis of legislative issues, for example, grows out of an interest in a 
specific bill. The study of the contribution of different racial and nationality 
groups often grows out of the interest of the union in holding jobs for Negro 
workers, or out of the desire to put into operation an effective collective 
bargaining agreement which would recognize the rights of all groups in the 

“Ware, Caroline, Labor Education in Universities. New York, American Labor Edu- 
cation Service (1776 Broadway), 1946. 
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union. Likewise, at a resident school, although the study and discussion do 
not relate to an immediate program of action, since the students are away 
from their home communities, the educational program grows out of issues 
which are of importance to the worker-students— such issues as wages, social 
security, or employment standards. 

Many methods and techniques are used in all these programs, the pro- 
cedure growing out of the problem and the total situation. Sometimes the 
classroom is the center of study, as in the resident school. Often the needs 
of the trade union committee, or the community problem on which the group 
is working, determine the method used. Discussion, lectures, movies and 
other mass media, written material, panels, and field trips or case data — all 
play their part. As in any other adult program, these and all other possible 
resources available are called upon to throw light on the problem before the 
group. Obviously study becomes most meaningful when it leads to an aware- 
ness of the need for action and when there is interrelation between study and 
action. The importance of workers’ education as a dynamic force in labor’s 
struggle today is reflected in the words of Charles A. Beard, when he says, 
"Can we doubt that in the future— in the long sweep of centuries — ^labor will 
have to make decisions and take actions more fraught with human destiny 
than any thus far taken P Therein lies the significance of the labor education 
movement.’’® 

Problems of Today and Tomorrow 

Frank W. McCulloch, Director, Labor Education Division, Roosevelt 
College, has pointed out that in order to understand fully the current pro- 
gram of workers’ education, it is necessary to remind ourselves of the social 
and political climate in which this program is being developed. We must 
recognize that, ever since the outbreak of World War II, we have been living 
in a period of great industrial change, during which the labor movement has 
been expanding rapidly and we have been continually confronting techno- 
logical and scientific changes of a revolutionary character. It has been a time, 
also, of great international chaos. As we look ahead, we must be aware that 
we face a period of struggle, with labor’s status so uncertain that its right to 
education will be challen^d. In such a period it will be increasingly impor- 
tant for workers education to continue to provide opportunity for wider 
knowledge and understanding, if the union movement is to maintain its 
effectiveness. 

Outstanding among the problems that confront those who arc participating 
in workers’ education activities today are such questions as these: How can 

Lets Use Workers’ Education," by Arnold Zander, American Federotionist, Octo- 

1943. P. 28. 
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wc make the Icarxiing process a more vital ooc, preparing labor to understand 
the issues in the solution o£ which they must play an important part during 
the coming years? How can unions ht helped to make more effective use 
of the new techniques of the social sciences and of such resources as radio and 
other mass media ? How can teachers be better trained for the task of work- 
ing with labor groups P How can the educational resources and facilities of the 
entire community be more fully used in workers’ education programs? How 
can labor interpret itself so that the general public will understand the 
issues at stake? How can the standards of workers’ education be maintained 
and its aims and purposes be upheld during this period of wide expansion 
in labor education ? 

The last question above has special significance because of the new move- 
ment for the extension of labor education, through the provision of public 
funds for use by state and other bodies. This movement, if it achieves its 
objective will bring into the labor education field many persons who are now 
unfamiliar with the methods and needs of workers’ groups. Teachers who 
are new in the field of labor education must learn to see that its essential 
purpose is to help adult workers accept their mature responsibilities, and thus 
be better equipped to take their part in forward-looking social change. La- 
bor-education teachers must also understand and acquire skill in using the 
day-to-day interests of the worker as the basis of the learning process, and in 
motivating others in the direction of further study and intelligent acdon. The 
need for training such new teachers for workers’ education cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

All those who arc engaged in workers’ education in this country are aware 
of the present great interest shown in this field by college and graduate stu- 
dents. But the type of training necessary for teaching and other professional 
service in workers’ education is not clear nor well-defined at the present time. 
Moreover, no systematic plan has yet been worked out whereby recent col- 
lege graduates can learn of openings in the field through the functioning of 
one organization that will gather and dispense information about openings 
in the educational departments of international unions, in regional and local 
union offices, and on the staffs of all types of workers’ education bodies. This 
need should be recognized as urgent. 

During the period ahead, careful planning must be done on the part of 
the various agencies concerned in workers’ education. In particular, there 
should be some very clear and definite thinking as to specific responsibilities 
which should be assumed by various groups. The unions need to become 
clearer about the kind of assistance they require from universities and col- 
leges. Academic institutions need to recognize that their functions and 
responsibilities do not embrace the whole field. For example, one of the long- 
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time functions of workers’ education is the development of emotional loyalty 
to the trade-union movement as a way of life and as a means of achieving 
newer values in life. Clearly, it ia the responsibility not of the college, but of 
the union in its labor-education program, to give attention to building up 
this loyalty. Both academic institutions and union education departments 
must recognize in their activities, however, that the community is looking 
to the labor movement as never before for participation in community affairs. 
This necessitates the labor movement’s finding new methods for interpreta- 
tion of its needs, a fuller understanding of community-wide needs, and new 
skill in public relations. Workers’ education must help to carve out these 
techniques. 



LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


By Abbott Kaplan 
Head of Extension Services, 

Institute of Industrial Relations, 

University of Califomia 

Editor^s T^ote: For notes on a few university programs in addition to those 
aesenbed in the following article, and also for examples of programs that deal 
primarily with management problems, ree'p. 378 ff. 


The Public's Need of Enlightenment 

The phenomenal growth of organized labor in the United States during 
and smee the igso’s, the passage of a considerable body of federal and state 
abor legislation, and the dramatic effect of the industry-wide and nation- 
wide strikes that followed in the wake of World War II have served to focus 
public attention and interest on industrial relations. Because of its vast social 
Md political irnplications, this area is unquestionably one of the most critical 
in our economic life. By its very nature, industrial conflict evokes sharp con- 
troversy and, on occasion, a bitterness that is seldom matched in the discus- 
sion of other public issues. Since the heat of controversy and the bitterness 
of debate arc not productive of objective thinking or of intelligent and un- 
biased argument, the public is showered with a torrent of conflicting state- 
ments and is hopelessly confused in attempting to determine the merits of an 
industrial dispute. Nor are the organs of public opinion themselves always 

free from partisan pressures and influences in the presentation of the issues 
involved. 

Industrial disputes are costly and no longer of a local nature. They arc a 
matter of national concern and require the attention of the general citi- 
zenry. At the same time, the growing complexity of industrial relations re- 
quires, to a greater degree than ever before, trained leadership in the ranks of 
labor and management. 

The Response of Universities 

In recognition of the seriousness and complicated nature of labor-manage- 
ment problems and of the public’s need for enlightenment, an increasing 
numbM of universities and colleges have been establishing Labor-Manage- 
ment Centers or Institutes of Industrial Relations. Most of these centers and 
institutes have been organized since the middle 1930’s, and a large percentage 
or them did not come into existence until after 1940. 
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The general objective o£ these industrial rdations programs is to promote 
better understanding between labor and management and to provide ob- 
jective information and discussion of labor problems to the general public. 
University announcements describing these programs carefully point out that 
they are not designed to serve any special interest; on the contrary, they 
seek only to promote the public interest. 

The general announcement of the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell University states in part: "One of the most 
important ways of improving industrial and labor relations is to bring to- 
gether, in a common training program, representatives of both labor and 
industry. What is important here is not merely attendance at the same insti- 
tution or in the same school, but rather mutual and cooperative analysis of 
the problems common to both groups. . . . Through common and mutual 
interest in the complex and intricate problems in industrial and labor re- 
lations of the war and postwar periods, there will develop on each side an 
increasing confidence in the integrity of the other. Such a common approach 
to these problems will also serve to narrow the areas in which conflicts of in- 
terest or disputes may arise in the future.” 

The Industrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota describes 
its program as being "designed, through training and research, to improve 
the relations of labor and management and facilitate their cooperation . . . 
It seeks to serve no special group, . . . management, labor, or other, . . . 
but to aid all, through education and research in the efiicient utilization of 
human resources in modern economy.” 

The announcement of the Institute of Industrial Relations of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and Los Angeles prefaces the description of 
its program with the following statement: “Few areas in the domestic social 
life of the nation are vested currently with greater public concern than the 
field of industrial relations. The development of better relationships be- 
tween organized labor and organized employers, and the integration of these 
relationships with the interests of the individual citizens and the nation as a 
whole, constitute one of the most serious problems facing our economic and 
social system today. . . . The general objective of the Institute is to facilitate 
a better understanding between labor and management throughout the state, 
and to equip persons desiring to enter the administrative field of industrial 
relations with the highest possible standard of qualifications.” 

The labor-management programs of the various universities differ some- 
what, but all tend to have research programs and to sponsor labor-manage- 
ment conferences. Some have both academic and non-academic resident 
programs; others, particularly the state universities, have extension pro- 
grams. A few have both resident and extension programs. Most universities 
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dirat their offerings at representatives of labor and management— adult 
students who are not concerned with academic credits or degrees. Some uni- 
versines, however, also have baccalaureate or certificate programs for un- 
trained and inexperienced persons desirous of entering the industrial relations 
neld. 

In the case of the state universities, the industrial relations sections or 
schools have been established by special grants of the state legislatures. The 
proposals mvolvmg these grants have met little opposition in the state legis- 
laUve bodies because most of the legislators were of the opinion that the 
labor-management centers would help to reduce industrial strife and to de- 
velop better and more responsible labor leaders and management personnel. 

Management, generally, has been sympathetic to the establishment of 
labor-management programs because, like the legislators, representatives of 
management have envisioned such programs as useful means of reducing 
strikes and creating more harmonious labor-management relations. 

For the most part, labor, too, has tended to support the university labor- 
management programs. Various sections of labor, however, have been some- 
what more cautious in giving their whole-hearted approval, and have re- 
tained some degree of skepticism and suspicion. 

Underlying Assumptions 

The underlying assumptions of most labor-management programs, are: 
&st, that the interests of labor and management are identical; second, that, 
through study, research and joint discussion, labor and management will 
coine to realize their community of interest; and third, that in consequence 
of broadened views and changed attitudes on both sides, industrial strife 
will be materially reduced, if not elimi nah-rl. 

There would appear to be little question that with the unprecedented 
powth of labor legislation and the increasing complexity of industrial re- 
lations, objective research in the field of labor-management relations, as well 
as increased training for representatives of both labor and management, is 
highly desirable. On the other hand, from the point of view of some labor 
leaders, it is felt that those responsible for the establishment of labor-manage- 
ment programs have been over-optimistic in some respects, and perhaps naive 
in others, as to what they might achieve through such programs. 

Americans, laudably enough, have an abiding faith in education as a cure 
tor most, if not all, difficulties. If there are cosdy strikes and labor-manage- 
ment difficulties, let us have more education and the difficulties will soon 
disappear. The assumption is, of course, that the difficulties are due to lack 
of understanding and that through clarification, the conflict will be resolved. 
As indicated previously, the establishment of most of the centers was pred- 
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icated on the notion of the identity or community of interest of labor and 
management. While there are large areas in the industrial relations field 
where there is undoubted community of interest, there are areas of basic 
conflicting interest as well. Both labor and management have a stake in con- 
tinuous production and stable employment, but the desire of labor for an 
ever increasing standard of living is not always compatible with the desire of 
management for higher profits. 

IjAqi^s Doubts 


Speafically, the skepticism of labor is based on various considerations 
Some labor spokesmen mamtain that the universities are conservative insti- 
tuuons which naturally tend to preserve and defend the status quo. The uni- 

nw! economic thinking, the atthudes of busi- 

ness rather than the aspirations of labor. These same critics protest that 
in some university economics departments, even Keynesian or^New Deal 

gent and better-trained labor fnr™ J, u- a more intelli- 

a.™ i«d«. hib„ „iu b. 

equal terms. In regard to the schools th^r ^ management on more 

industrial relations careers the critics St “P traimng programs for 

that these schools can develop leaders fo ^ St 

hold that union IwLs we noTdrvelSoed'^" labor or management. They 
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can produce only good terhnirj nm ^ educational institutions 

si Realistic Solution 

the universiutstt w mwir^^^^ industrial relations programs in 
merit m the criticisms of organized labor. Though 
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these educators started out with the sole objective of organizing joint activi- 
ties and courses in labor-management relations, they have come to the con- 
clusion that there is an additional job to be done, a job that is supplementary 
to, and not incompatible with, their original objective. This job is the develop- 
ment of a labor-education program for unions. Accordingly, through their ex- 
tension programs, they are providing, for members of labor unions, courses in 
collective bargaining, labor history, labor law, union administration, labor 
economics, and other related subjects. At the same time, similar courses are 
being provided for management groups. On the basis of these programs it is 
found practicable to conduct joint classes and conferences— but only after 
having developed for each group, by means of the separate study courses, a 
more intelligent perspective as to the group’s own legitimate objectives. 

It would appear that this is the most realistic approach and one which, in 
the last analysis, will most readily gain the confidence of both labor and 
management. This approach also leads to a much better learning situation 
when labor and management meet joindy. Each group has gained clearer 
concepts of its own needs and objectives and has acquired a terminology with 
which to express them. The two groups then meet on equal terms to tackle 
their common problems. 

Ultimately, differences between labor and management must be solved 
by thcrasclves-through collective bargaining, compromise, and negotia- 
tion. University programs can provide the background of data, method, and 
objective information. It is to be hoped that, as a result of these university 
services, collective bargaining will take place on a much higher plane of intel- 
ligence and understanding than has been the case in the past. 

Industrial relations programs are new to universities and to adult educa- 
tion; they are still experimental. If those who plan and conduct labor-man- 
agement programs constantly bear in mind the necessarily limited area in 
which they must operate, and keep them flexible by retaining an experi- 
mental approach, these programs can play a very constructive role indeed. 



CONSUMER EDUCATION 


By James £. Mendenhall 
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for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 


Editor's Note: For information about individual agencies and their pro- 
grams, see p. 328 if. 


Why We Have Consumer Education 

The problems that confront consumers are many and complex. Some of 
them are individual, some social; some are old, others new. There are, to 
name only a few of them, the problem of “making both ends meet,” the prob- 
lem of family budgeting, the problems connected with government expendi- 
tures and taxes. These and other problems that consumers must meet require 
for their solution the education of millions of adults. Such education is es- 
sential if Americans are to protect and advance their interests as consumers 
through oTir American free private enterprise system and through our Ameri- 
can democratic government, in a complicated, changing, interdependent 
national and world economy. 

As m other branches of adult education, significant changes in the under- 
lying philosophy of consumer education have come about as a result of the 
process itself. Writing of the Consumer Education Study, conducted by the 
National Education Association, one of the Directors of the Study says: 

The^nsumcr Education Study has rejected the outworn idea rbar con- 
sunicr education must proceed as a constant feud between sellers and buyers, 
producers and users. It attacks consumer problems as problems of our whole 
society, to be solved with the help of aU. It rejects, too, the concept of con- 
sumer educauon as traimng for penurious parsimony-believes that con- 
sumer educauon makes sense only as it leads people stcadUy toward richer, 
more zestful living. It has subordinated the old emphases on buying beans 
and peas and sheeting to a broad concept that includes wise use of leisure 
time, buying well m the field of health, and all the other practical matters 
that go into usmg one s resources to achieve good living.” 

How Consumer Education Is Achieved 

enf f consumer welfare can come through a number of differ- 

ent m^ns. but of them dl consumer education is the most significant. This 
educauon can be achieved through such varied activities as tafking with in- 
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consumer education background, and upon the educational facilities at hand. 
With his own group, the adult educator can work out, first of all, a list of 
fi<.lHfi and topics that take account of common interests and common needs. 

A course in consumer education for adults might well begin by discussing 
whether consumers in general have the knowledge, skills, habits, and atti- 
tudes requisite to intelligent consumption. For example, do consumers tend 
to make choices wisely after duly considering all pertinent alternatives ? Do 
they ‘‘look before they leap” in such important transactions as the buying of a 
home, an automobile, or a life insurance policy? Do they “shop around” 
before buying or do they take the first thing that comes along? Do they 
budget, ixiormally, or formally, their oudays of income among savings, taxes, 
gifts, and expenditures ? Do they look ahead, making provision as best they 
can for possible costly illnesses or accidents, and for old age? All these ques- 
tions deal with the development of a philosophy of life as that philosophy is 
related to consumer behavior. 

The course might next take up more specific topics, such as wise expendi- 
tures for food, clothing, housing, transportation, health, recreation, education, 
and the like. What proportion of the family income should be devoted to 
each of these major categories? Where can consumers get more facts to guide 
their day-to-day buying and their occasional purchases of the important 
goods and services named above? How can consumers best use the facts 
they know, when they are planning purchases or actually doing the shop- 
ping? 

The course might then take up matters of concern to millions of con- 
sumers; that is, matters which involve broad policies and programs of busi- 
ness and government. What is the best way to end a housing shortage such 
as the late war brought about? Is the best solution private building, govern- 
ment-aided building, or a combination of the two? What is the best means of 
preserving health and solving the problems of the prevention and cure of 
disease — ^private medicine, group medicine, or a combination of private care 
and government health insurance? How can consumers best get the infor- 
mation they need about products — ^by means of informative labeling, grade 
labeling, or both? 

Because the scope of consumer education is so broad, and the problems it 
embraces are so serious and complex, let us repeat that the members of each 
study group should choose for themselves the topics which the group would 
like most to investigate. They should also decide how much of the group’s 
mited time should be devoted to each topic. Furthermore, if arrangements 
permit, individual members of the group should be given opportunity to 
make special studies of topics or products, and later to report their findin g)! to 
the group. 
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Consumer Action Is Consumer Education 

Whether a group devotes only a single session or a number of sessions to 
consumer education, every effort should be made to see that this education 
is vital and realistic. A group that is interested in shopping problems might 
well arrange to have a local merchant talk on this subject, allowing time 
for question^ comments, and other discussion. In some instances, shopping 
problems can best be solved by having a committee from the group work 
with a committee from the local retail dealers’ association. A group that is 
concerned about ordinances relating to local weights and measures can con- 
sult with the local government ofSciai responsible for enforcement of these 
ordinances, and can then work with him and with retailers to help see that 
there is full compliance with the law. 

The group may be especially interested in Federal legislation and Federal 
administration as these relate to consumer welfare. If so, one or more com- 
Imittees may be selected to study these Federal matters, getting the facts, 
reporting them to the group, and suggesting courses of action that the group 
might take. Individual members and the group as a whole might like to con- 
fer with, write to, or otherwise communicate their points of view to their 
Congressmen or to administrative agencies, In general, these government 
officials and agencies welcome expressions of opinion from groups of con- 
sumers. 

If the group would like to participate in the so-called “consumer move- 
ment,” it might consider affiliating with some national organization devoted 
specifically to the protection and advancement of consumers’ interests. Such 
affiliation can do much to help the group keep posted on legislation and 
administration, and on business, labor, farm policies and practices that have 
important implications for the whole body of consumers. 

Consumer Education Is "Live" Education 

No subject of study offers more to teachers and learners than does con- 
sumer education. It is interesting, useful, and “just plain fun.” It is not 
only education for living; it is also education while living. It is an adventure 
in understanding, a challenge to action. It is a reconstruction of experience, 
a development of a personal and social philosophy, a guide and stimulus to 
a higher standard and a better way of life. It is democratic education for 
democratic living. 
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see p, 325 ff. 

The Meaning and Aims of Civic Education 

There has been much discussion recently concerning the adequacy of civic 
education. Although considerable progress has been made in both its formal 
and informal phases during the present century, the general impression pre- 
vails that civic education is ineffectual. Like democracy, which it seeks to 
promote, civic education has many purposes and shades of meaning for 
academic groups, professional societies, and civic agencies. To the school- 
teacher, civic education is a means for promoting civic ideals and inculcating 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. To the social scientist, it is a 
device for explaining the structure of society, the elements of the economy, 
the processes of government, and the nature of the community.. To the 
educator primarily interested in helping adults solve their problems, it is 
also a means for promoting, defending, and improving our way of life. 

Although all departments of our colleges and universities share some 
responsibility for civic education, the main responsibilitiy for research and 
instruction in the field of civic and public affairs rests upon the political 
scientists. Yet taken together, the political scientists have shown a curious lack 
of interest in the problems of civic organization and training for civic leader- 
ship, and only a few textbooks in civic education and local government deal 
wiA these problems. 

Instead of training effective civic leaders and civic executive secretaries, the 
political scientists expound endlessly on professional politicians and city 
bosses. Instead of describing successfid dvic organizations, they explain in mi- 
nute detail the political machine. Instead of doing a first-rate job in civic and 
municipal affairs, some collegiate departments of political science have found 
escape in the routines of history and economics. Others have attempted to 
make over Europe and the worl^ while neglecting the civic cesspools in their 
own back yards. As a group, social scientists have been strong on research, 
instruction, discussion, and publication, but painfully weak on implementa- 
tion programs and organizations for action. There is too wide a gap between 
their theory and their practice. The notable exceptions prove the rule. 
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Needed: Civic Leadership Training and More Action Programs 

There is something radically wrong with a system of civic education, such 
as exists in certain metropolitan areas, where fifty years of intensive social 
research and citizenship training has resulted in notable treatises on politics, 
but corrupt political machines; profound governmental research reports, but 
grossly incompetent local government; the adoration of “great books," but 
the toleration of little men in civic and municipal affairs; great schools of 
education, but public school systems run by political crackpots. 

By contrast, there are hundreds of our cities which have broken up politi- 
cal machines, thrown the litde men and political crackpots out of office, and 
reformed their local government. How were these reforms accomplished? By 
establishing adequate programs of civic education. By setting up central civic 
organizations for political action. By perceiving that the training of citizens, 
researchers, and public administrators, without training civic leaders is as 
ridiculous as training an army without training its officers. By realizing and 
never forgetting that local party organizations cannot be depended upon to 
promote fundamental governmental reform. 

The programs of the sociologists to train community and welfare workers 
and leaders are well advanced. The plans of political scientists to train popu- 
lar civic leaders and professional civic secretaries have made some headway. 
The Institute of Government and the Woman’s Civic Conference of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California point in this direction, although the emphasis 
to date has been on the training of citizens and public officials. Likewise the 
Institute of Government of the University of North Carolina seeks to train 
legislators, local public officials, and citizens. The University of Denver 
helped sponsor an Institute of Leadership in 1939, and a course has sipcf 
been offered on Civic Leadership. The Institute of Civic and Community 
Leadership held at Syracuse, New York, in recent years is another promising 
example of this type of training, as is the civic leadership training program 
^ven at the Principia College in Elsah, Illinois. The University of Chicago 
Department of Political Science has established a Division of Civic Affairs. 
At Los Angeles University the writer has developed a new program for 
leadership training and a School for Statesmen. 

^ of emphasis from citizenship education to leadership training 

indicates that the blind spot in political science and governmental research 
has at last been recognized. If the program broadens and deepens, it hol ds 
vast strategic and tactical implications for civic and municipal affairs. 

Up until recent times, civic education has been indirect in character, and 
It has tended to be an exercise in piety and patriotism in some quarters. The 
ome; the church; the school; and, more recently, young people’s organiza- 
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tions have inculcated civic ideals. Although such simple virtues as loyalty, 
honesty, and industry are the foundation stones of good citizenship, they are 
nevertheless adolescent views of civic virtue today. Alone they would not 
enable students or citizens to defeat a political boss and dismantle his ma- 
chine. Neither would they enable citizens to draft, adopt, install and defend 
a new city or county manager charter, or to bring about other needed 
reforms. 

Civic education programs for both adolescents and adults must be pur- 
posive and progressive, realistic and scientific, direct and dynamic, if they are 
to meet the requirements of our complex metropolitan communities today. 
The civic educator and leader must understand the art of civic leadership, 
the science of community action, the methods of civic organization, the 
processes of government, the elements of social and economic life, and how 
these factors are related, before he can train voters or civic leaders in an 
effective manner. 

American civic education is confronted with a strange paradox. While civic 
education in some areas has become fairly adequate, our system of civic 
leadership training is still an exceedingly primitive one. Many people are 
attempting to train leaders and to be leaders without ever having read any- 
thing on the subject of leadership. If, during the recent war, business and 
industry, and the Army and the Navy of the United States had used the 
primitive methods for training their executives and leaders which the schools 
and colleges now employ to train civic leaders, the cause for which we fought 
would have been hopelessly lost. In civic affairs, the assumption has been 
that, given a good general education, the right kind of leaders will rise to 
the top. A quick look at the local city council, county board, state legislature, 
or even at congress, may not confirm this view. Why cannot American 
educators use modern, well-tested techniques to train the kind of civic leaders 
we need^and deserve? The work of several national civic organizadons has 
been pointing in this direction, and more agencies should follow their 
example. Let us review their efforts. 

Agencies of Adult Civic Education 

The National League of Women Voters, with its state and local branches, 
has played a significant part in adult civic education for over a quarter of 
a century. Its object is to promote education in citizenship, efficiency in 
^vernment, needed legislation, and cooperation in international affairs. 
Its purpose is not to amass more knowledge of public affairs, but to cause 
pMple to use airailablc knowledge effectively. The uniformly high quality 
of Its membership and leadership has contributed much to this end through 
Its meetings, publications, and citizenship schools. 
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The League enjoys high prestige in the field o£ adult civic education be- 
cause of its insistence upon fact-finding and discussion before taking action 
on public issues, and because of its ability to cooperate with both national 
and local civic agencies in promoting such reforms as the civil service merit 
system and other improvements in government. 

^ The National Municipal League makes an unrivaled contribution to adult 
civic education both in the competency of its organization and leadership 
and in the quality of its periodical literature, pamphlets, and reports. Since 
the founding of the Municipal League over half a century ago, it has con- 
ducted an unending battle for civic and municipal reform; and its programs, 
research, radio and consulting services have done much to make local govern- 
ment more honest, efficient, and responsible. 

The^ success of the Municipal League in. the field of civic education and 
municipal reform is due in large part to its nonpartisan attitude and scientific 
outlook and to its emphasis upon essential civic needs. It recognizes the need 
for citizen organization for political action. It sees the need for trained civic 
leaders to combat the influence of the political boss and his machine. It is also 
firmly convinced of the compelling need to implement government research 
and public administration education through such civic organizations as the 
Gncinnati City Charter Committee. The League’s strength and effectiveness 
in the field of adult civic education are increased by the cooperation it re- 
ceives from political scientists, governmental researchers, civic executive 
secretaries, and public officials, as well as from such agencies as the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, the Civil Service League, and The National 
Broadcasting Company. 

The Governmental Research Association and its affiliated bureaus of mu- 
nidpal and governmental research produce much of the information upon 
which civic and municipal policies and their administration arc based. These 
fact-finding, fact-interpreting, fact-publishing agencies have established many 
Mund policies for educators, civic leaders, legislators, and administrators to 
follow. A helpful book has been published covering the experience of these 

research agencies, the methods which they utilize and the objectives they 
pursue.^ ’ 


The chief criticism of these research bureaus is that they have not been 
actively and directly interested in civic education and civic organization. 
In their zeal to be objective and scientific, they have shunned promotional 
programs. More often than not, their reports are tossed off on a "take it or 
leave it” basis, with the result that ninety per cent of these reports gather 


A Directory of Organimions Engaged in dov- 
emmental Research. Published by the Association, 5135 Case Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, 1940* 
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dust rather than get action. The laudable purposes of the research bureaus 
would be better served if they were to conduct forthwith a nationwide survey 
to discover better methods of implementing governmental research. 

Closely ass ociai-pd with the work of the bureaus are the research activities 
of the national, state, and local taxpayers’ associations, the Chambers of Com- 
merce, and the research bureaus in the colleges and universities. Officially, 
there is no link between these agencies in the community, but a modern cen- 
tral civic organization seeks to integrate and coordinate their activities in the 
achievement of reforms needed by the community and its government. 

In addition to the agencies mentioned above, there are literally thousands 
of others that participate in some form of dvic education or public enlighten- 
ment. These agencies indude party organizadons, political leagues, economic 
groups, citizens committees, social agendes, educadonal associations, and 
service clubs. Professional, sdentific, technological, and vocadonal sodedes 
also contribute to civic education. Finally, there are in almost every com- 
munity a host of neighborhood, cultural, racial, and religious groups, as well 
as the radio, press, public forums, town halls, trade unions, and veterans or- 
ganizations, all of which investigate political issues and discuss public prob- 
lems. On every level— local, state, national, and international— these count- 
less, widely diversified agencies engage in some form of adult civic education. 

The failure of such a host of agendes to achieve better results in civic,, com- 
munity, and municipal affairs in some of the leading cities in every section of 
the country is due in great part to the absence of an integrating, coordinating, 
central dvic organization such as the Citizens Union of New York, or the 
Cincinnati City Charter Committee. Without such a mechanism, it is virtu- 
ally impossible to pool the educational resources and the political potential 
of the Community for the purpose of promoting and defending the public 
good. 

The dvic, political, and educational programs of the press and radio have 
been measurably strengthened in recent years, but educators need a better 
voice and a larger audience. Town Hall of New York and the University 
of Chicago Round Table have both exercised considerable influence in na- 
tional and international aflairs, but there is no comparable radio program 
specializing in dvic and community affairs. A few colleges and universities 
and local Town Halls have developed informational and non-controversial 
radio programs of real merit. Taken together the newspapers have not done 
thdr share in the adult civic education field, and only a few magazines have 
made notable^ contributions. 
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Summing-Up 

In conclusion, it can be said that, notwithstanding the admitted progress 
in civic education made by many communities through schools, colleges, and 
adult educational agencies, much of our politics still needs to be air-condi- 
tioned, government at all levels needs to be streamlined, and public adminis- 
tration itself needs to be supercharged. As has been said, the remedy for this 
situation at the moment appears to be greater stress on civic leadership train- 
ingj greater attention to central civic organization, and greater emphasis on 
civic action. 

If educators do not know it now, they must learn that civic leaders are not 
born. These leaders must be discovered, developed, trained, installed, tested, 
and defended by the enlightened forces of the community. This is the es- 
sence of the new civic education and leadership training program. 
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Immigrant Education, So-Called 

The term “education”— with or without reference to any particular type- 
may signify much or little depending upon the circumstances of its use. It 
may be so tied to finely-drawn speculative theories, techniques, and methods 
as to be well-nigh meaningless in the practical preparation of eager indivi- 
duals for hopeful and helpful living. “Adult education** under that title is 
a comparatively recent development in the United States. Yet this form of 
education, although always inadequate, has been a characteristic of the life 
of our country from its colonization. 

So-called "immigrant education" did not begin to attract attention seriously 
until World War I. During the decade immediately preceding the war, an 
annual average of more than a million newcomers had entered the United 
States. When hostilities began, some fears developed regarding the loyalty 
of these persons to our country, particularly those from countries which had 
become enemy powers. Hysteria developed among many well-intentioned 
but alarmed citizens. They demanded that the foreign element of the popu- 
lation be “Americanized” forthwith. By this they meant that the foreign 
born should be moulded by assembly-line methods into a set pattern, too 
often represented on the part of its proponents by loud professions of patri- 
otism and vigorous “flag waving.** “Americanization** frequently savored of 
imposition upon those from other lands of a formalized and static way of life, 
rather than encouragement of the individual to think and act for himself. It 
is not desirable that all Americans look alike, dress alike, think alike, talk 
alike. There is ample room in the United States for individual differences. 
The need is for unity, not uniformity. 

The United States was colonized by immigrants. Armies of the foreign 
born have toiled in its agriculture and industry. They have been identified 
with every phase of American life and progress. Angelo Patri, educator; 
Albert Einstein, scientist; Stephen S. Wise, religious leader; Jacob Riis, 
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philanthropist; Igor Sikorsky, engineer; Leopold Stokowski, musician; Jean 
Louis Rodolphe Agassiz, naturalist; Ales Hrdlicka, anthropologist; Samuel 
Gompers, labor leader: there arc hosts of such men — and women, too — ^from 
all over the world who have made fundamental contributions to the culture 
and institutions of this country. And in war as in peace, residents of our 
country who were born abroad have accepted valorously their share of the 
necessary burdens. Loyalty and courage and sacrifice are not peculiar to 
any particular nationality or race. 

At the close of World War II, the five million aliens in the United States 
who were revealed by the Alien Registration of 1940 had decreased through 
naturalizations, deaths, departures, and lessened immigration to approxi- 
mately three millions. A tentative estimate made in the first postwar year dis- 
closed that the median age of foreign-born residents was 52.9 years, as com- 
pared with 29.7 years for the native born including persons of all ages. But 
now immigrants are again on the move to this country, and immigrant edu- 
cation has taken on added significance. 

The peculiar problems inherent in programs of adult education for the 
foreign born who are non-English-speaking stem primarily from differences 
in language, or cultural backgrounds, or both. These differences do not, in 
any sense, denote lesser values; but there are social and economic adjustments 
to be made, and possible diffidence to be overcome. Unfortunately, the pre- 
liminary steps to naturalization were associated for many years with the 
questionable practice of having the candidate merely memorize a few facts 
concerning the mechanics of our government. This practice was a slur upon 
education and did virtually nothing to prepare the candidate for the fulfill- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, or for the wise enjoy- 
ment of democracy’s rights and privileges. 

Significant Advances 

The immigrant education program of this country has developed over 
fairly well-marked periods, each of which has been characterized by signifi- 
cant advances. From 1914 to 1920 the then Bureau of Naturalization waged 
an intensive nation-wide campaign to interest the public schools in establish- 
ing classes for teaching English and the essentials of good citizenship to the 
foreign born. During the year ended June 30, 1916, the Bureau sent invita- 
tions to attend such classes to over two hundred thousand naturalization ap- 
plicants and their wives. In that same year, in an outline course in citizen- 
ship, the Bureau stressed student participation in a citizenship laboratory as 
symbolic of our system of government at work, and the necessity for Naming 
through study how “to assume the responsibilities and rights and perform the 
duties of citizenship.” The Bureau also set up the basis of a course for foreign- 
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born women in “fundamentals for the American home," including domestic 
arts and science. 

During the period from 1920 to 1933, there were produced many helpful 
textbook materials on citizenship. 'lie Division of University Extension of 
the Massachusetts Department of Education made available to the Bureau 
a series of effective English lessons for beginners and intermediates. That 
Division also published an outline for teachers of immigrants— Les- 
sons in Naturalization and Citizenship. Edgar M. Ross, of Chicago, in col- 
laboration with a special committee of the Commission of Immigration and 
Citizenship there, contributed lessons in simple language upon the Constitu- 
tion. All these materials were distributed by the Bureau to the public schools. 
A Manual for Teachers of Adult Elementary Students, published by the 
United States Office of Education, was a revision of the Manual for Teachers 
of Adult Illiterates, by William S. Gray of the University of Chicago. The 
work of revision was jointly done by Caroline A, Whipple, Elizabeth C. 
Morriss, and Mary L. Guyton. 

On January i, 1936, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, after 
consultation with a group of leaders in adult education, political science and 
law, and immigrant welfare, adopted a Citizenship Program, designed as a 
guide to the naturalization examiners in measuring the qualifications of 
applicants for naturalization. “Rather than mere technical knowledge of de- 
tailed facts concerning government,” the Program stressed the importance 
of the applicant’s good moral character and his attitude toward his home, 
family, neighbors, community, agencies of government, and the public wel- 
fare. The necessity for knowledge and understanding of the Constitution 
was not, however, overlooked. There was an attempt to identify some of its 
more important principles. While there may be technical disagreement as to 
just what the major principles arc, there can be litdc doubt that among them 
are those listed in this Program. They embrace: freedom and equality, su- 
premacy of the law, democratic (republican) government, protection of the 
individual by due process of law, recognition of the Constitution as a living 
and growing charter of human rights, and recognition of the people as the 
source of govermnent. 

The latest period of development, beginning in 1941, is marked by a wealth 
of acceptable teaching materials and professional guidance, which will be 
(hscussed later. 

Educational Objectives 

The minimum educational objectives currently regarded as adequate prep- 
aration of the adult foreign born for citizenship in the United States might 
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be briefly stated as follows: (i) sufficient familiarity with written and spoken 
Knglisb to transact successfully the ordinary affairs of daily life; (2) fair gen- 
eral knowledge of the nature, scope, and purposes of our Governmert— na- 
tional, State, and local units; and (3) understanding and fulfillment of the 
basic duties and responsibilities of citizenship. These objectives fall substan- 
tially within the framework of the general outline announced by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administrators.^ 

By implication, there are included in the third objective named above the 
qualities basic to successful group living. The most essential of such qualities 
are honor, fidelity, tolerance, fair-play, friendliness, kindness, courtesy, in- 
terest, industry, perseverance, cooperation, and public-spiritedness. These 
qualities are not peculiar to any particular area of education; they are in- 
herent in all phases of it, if the individual is to take an effective place in 
present-day society. Familiarity with the processes of government does not, 
alone, make one a good citizen. Knowledge without ethical conduct is un- 
productive; the problem of successful living is one not of the mind only but 
also one of the spirit. What matters most is not how one becomes a citizen, 
but what \ind of citizen one becomes. The most worth-while programs of 
adult education of the foreign born are those in which the whole area of the 
students’ needs and interests are considered, and satisfactory facilities are set 
up to meet them. Such programs are a very real part of the progression of the 
foreign born into the “belongingness,” which is so vastly more important 
than mere formal citizenship. 

The Federal Immigration and Naturalization Service 

The principal agency which has stimulated adult education for the foreign 
born for more than a quarter of a century has been the Federal Immigration 
and Namralization Service. In keeping with the firmly established principle 
that public education in the United States is the primary responsibility of 
the States and local units of government, the Federal Service possesses no 
authority as a teaching organization. It merely proffers its cooperation to 
the public schools and local communities. As the agency required by law 
to determine whether, and under what conditions, particular aliens shall enter 
and remain in the United States, and to inquire as to their qualifications for 
citizenship, the Service is in a peculiarly favorable position to help interest 
aliens in taking advantage of public educational programs. The Service was 

^Education Policies Commission. The Purpose of Education in American Democracy. 
Washington: National Education Association of the United States and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1938, pp. 39-123. 
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first authorized by law in 1918 to cooperate with the public schools by send- 
ing to them identifying information about applicants for naturalization, and 
by preparing citizenship textbooks and supplying them, without cost^ to 
the schools. The Nationality Act of 1940 continued these provisions, and 
broadened the powers of the Service by authorizing the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization "to prescribe the scope and nature of the 
examination of petitioners for naturalization as to their admissibility to citi- 
zenship for the purpose of making appropriate recommendations to the nam- 
ralization courts.” There arc nearly 1,800 of these courts, Federal and State. 

Requirements of Law 

The applicant must furnish proof of the required period of his residence 
in the United States (five years, unless there should be a special exemption), 
good moral character, attachment to the principles of the Constitution, and 
favorable disposition toward the good order of this country. In addition, he 
must be able to speak the English language understandingly, that is to carry 
on an ordinary conversation, and to sign his petition for naturalization in his 
own handwriting. The speaking and signing requirements are waived in 
cases of physical disability. 


Naturalization Regulations 

The Naturalization Regulations specify an educational examination. Its 
purpose is “to determine whether the petitioner has a fair knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution and is qualified to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of a citizen of the United States.” In this con- 
nection he may be questioned as to “(i) the principal historical facts con- 
ccrning the development of the United States as a republic, (2) the organiza- 
uon and principal functions of the Government of the United States, and 
of the States and local units of government, and (3) the relation of the indi- 
vidual m the United States to Government— National, State, and local- 
e rights and privileges growing from that relationship, and the duties 
Md responsibilities which result from it.” It is intended that the applicant 
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Educational Materials 

The educational materials which the Service currently supplies, on request, 
to the public schools stem mainly from a textbook on citizenship. Our Consti- 
tution and Government, written by Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, Professor of 
Political Science and Public Administration in the Graduate School of The 
American University. In planning the book, which treats of the individual in 
his various group reladonships, Dr. Hudson had the advice of a committee 
of experts appointed by the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, with the collaboration of the United States Commissioner of Education. 
0 »r Constitution and Government was first published in 1940. 

Dr. Hudson’s text was the starting point for the later extensive Constitu- 
tion and Government Series at various literacy levels. A simplified edition 
was written by John G. Hervey. Some of the easier materials were prepared 
by the Work Projects Administration, under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the editorship of Frances O. Thomas. A beginning 
literacy reader was written by Ann Bowman. Books of the American Democ- 
racy Series, explaining the meaning of America, were written by David 
Cushman Coyle and others. 

There are large numbers of students who can read and understand Eng- 
lish, but who are unable to attend organized classes, because of the inaccessi- 
bility of the classes or for other impelling reasons. Simple home study courses 
in English and Government have been prepared for them. As many as four 
thousand applicants for naturalization have enrolled as correspondence stu- 
dents in a single year. 

Much of the educational material on the lower levels presently in use was 
produced under the auspices of the Teachers College and the University 
Extension Division, University of Nebraska. The extension divisions of more 
than forty State Universities or other State educational institutions process 
the course examinations. 

Credit for the quality of the teaching aids distributed by the Service to 
the schools is due largely to the outstanding leadership of William F. Rus- 
sell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, and his educational 
assistants. As Director of the National Citizenship Education Program, estab- 
lished in 1941, Dean Russell gave great impetus to citizenship education 
throughout the United States. This Program was a plan by which the United 
States Government (represented by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, the Work Projects Administration of the Federal Works Agency, 
and the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency), collaborated 
with the State and local educational systems in furnishing opportunities 
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for the foreign born to prepare themselves for effective participation in our 
democratic government. The State and local educational authorities alone 
determined the nature of the educational programs, the subjects to be taught, 
and the teaching materials to be used. The Program was active for about two 
years during a part of the life of Several thousand teachers and 

many administrators gave inspired service to nearly a million students. 

Recruitment of Students 

One of the principal problems of immigrant education is to arouse the 
interest of the adult foreign born in attending classes. The appeal is m a de 
especially to aliens who are eligible to apply for first or second citizenship 
papers. In the usual situation, an applicant must be at least i8 years of age 
to take the initial step— making the declaration of intention— after which 
mere is required a wait of two years, at least, before the petition for the 
final papers may be made. In cases of applicants married to United States 
citizens, however, no declaration of intention is necessary, and the required 
period of residence is reduced substantially. The Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, under authority granted to it by law, sends lists of such 
prospective students to the pubHc schools. These arrivals have numbered 
several millions since 1918. Among such lists, since January, 1946, have been 
the names of tens of thousands of war brides of members of the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Accredited social service agencies have supplied trained personnel to visit 
the new immigrants and invite them to the pubUc schools. There are definite 
recruitment rallies of large groups of the foreign born who are invited to 
convenient neighborhood centers by the Service, the public schools, and 
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State and City Programs 

A number of States have built up very progressive systems of adult edu- 
cation for the foreign born which have added much to the sum total of the 
program. They include CaliforniUj Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York,' Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wis- 
consin. Among the cities which have made outstanding contributions in this 
field are Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, 'Pittsburgh, Syracuse, St. Paul, San Francisco, Springfield 
(Massachusetts), and Washington, D. C. There are many others. The Serv- 
ice program of cooperation is, as a rule, cleared first with the State Depart- 
ments of Education. But the more dirixt contacts between the field officers— 
the 16 District Directors of Immigration and Naturalization, and the 
naturalization examiners in their districts— are with local school systems and 
their leaders. This arrangement works best because of the very nature of 
the program and the necessity for naturalization examiners, and directors 
and teachers of adult education to keep closely informed of one another’s ac- 
tivities. 

The public schools and accredited social service agencies are justified in 
taking pride in their work with the foreign born. Newcomers to this country 
from lands in which the mode of living and ideologies differ from those in 
the United States cannot but be helped and stimulated through rubbing 
shoulders in the democratic atmosphere of the school classrooms and through 
wholesome community contact. 



adult education in settlements 


By Frances H. Edwards 

Secretary for Social Education and Action 
"National Federation of Settlements 


Editor's Note: For informatioo about individual settlements and their pro- 
grams, see p. 452 f[. 

Education by the Current Event 

From the beginning of the settlement movement sixty-odd years ago, and 
throughout' its history, adult education has been an important part of the 
service of setdements. The subject matter and methods of instruction vary 
with different setdements at different periods. Jane Addams coined the phrase 
"education by the current event’’ to describe use of the immediate interest 
and concern as subject matter. There has been little formal class work, but 
educadon has come through acdon, developed out of interest or need. 

Women’s clubs have figured largely in the adult educational activities of 
the setdements. Through programs planned by their own committees, and 
using well-qualified speakers and discussion leaders, the clubs have stretched 
the mental horizons of their members. The women have gained skill and 
practice in parliamentary procedure, in leading meetings and taking part 
in discussion, and in committee work and organizadon. They have investi- 
gated and discussed civic issues and public questions; have studied home- 
making, art, and music; have raised money for various causes and have 
taken a particular interest in public housing. Men’s clubs, beginning in 1886, 
have also been active. Their programs have dealt mainly with politics, public 
affairs, health education, and local improvement. 

Programs and Trends 

As far back as 1904, settlements began to recognize the need of the aged 
for recreational and educational programs, and clubs of older men and 
women were formed. Increasingly today, these clubs and other special serv- 
ices for older people are being developed. In some settlement houses, space 
is set aside for several days each week to give the older people a place of their 
own, where they can talk, read, play games, do handwork, and prepare re- 
freshments. 

In one settlement, a group of adult dubs of various nationalities and races 
worked together on a project, designed to develop in their community a 
deeper appreciation of the contribution that the Negro makes to American 
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life. One of the outcomes of this project was an exhibition which subse- 
quently was used by public schools and libraries and in settlements the 
country over.^ 

Drama and theatre groups have been established in many settlements. Shits, 
p ays and Imng newspaper productions that deal with social questions, such 
as mterracial tensions, consumer and housing problems, have been written 
and presented. 

Over a period of years the presentation of book reviews had been a promi- 
nent part of the program in one setdement house. At the request of several 
^bers of this house, a unique book club has been formed. . The special 
feature of the club is that its members travel round the world through books, 
fOT thT*^^oup2^ responsible for reading and reviewing a book 

Settlements used the natural interest of parents in their children as moti- 
vation for forming the early kindergarten mothers’ clubs. Today, parent edu- 
cation IS a basic part of nursery-school or play-school programs, and involves 
fathers as well as mothers. Not only are parents given opportunities for in- 
dividual conferences in which the development of a particular child can be 
discussed with the nursery-school teacher or psychologist, but also there 
are group conferences where experts can be drawn in to give advice and in- 

formauon that build a greater understanding of children’s needs and be- 
naviofs 

Since 1910, programs of health education have been carried on in rlinirc 
specializing in maternal health, pre-natal and post-natal, and in clinics deal- 
mg with behavior problems. At first these clinics were conducted under 
settlement auspices, but, as the value of their programs became generally 
recognized by the community, they were taken over by health and weHare 
agencies. Since then the setdements have worked to see that their members 
make use of the clinics and their educational services. Health education con- 
tinues to be a major settlement interest. 

During both the first and second world wars, participation in home nurs- 

drfw on't^’ greatly increased, and the settlements 

""" i ““ Volunteer organizations, 

hv neighborhood of settlements were urged and helped 

by them to become volunteers and to take part in all war services. 

From the start, settlements have stimulated the formation of neighborhood 

problems of community concern, such as traffic hazards, housing, lack of 

Becker, John. The Negro in American Life. New York, Julian Messner ioaa 

New 1^.“^ Table, : 

New York, National Federation of Settlements. ’ 
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plsy spflccSj smoke control^ snd ssnitstioHi In New York Cityj An experi- 
ment in block organization and social action has been carried on, with grati- 
fying results.® Through this programj neighborhood people, many of whom, 
because of racial and nationality differences had previously not known one 
another, are now effectively working together. Problems that they them- 
selves cannot solve are referred by them to responsible city departments, in 
whose competence to deal with these problems settlement members show in- 
creasing confidence. Among other community projects is one in which neigh- 
borhood groups have taken responsibility for acquiring play spaces for their 
children. They have not only recruited volunteer leadership for the play areas, 
but have raised funds for paid supervisors as well. Similar projects have 
been organized in several cities by neighborhood groups. 

Wartime and Postwar Developments 

During World War II, special opportunity to stimulate citizen responsi- 
bility came with the need to save and store food and to combat inflation. 
Through their experiences with the wartime regulations of rationing and 
price control, the people in settlement neighborhoods were brought nearer 
to an tuiderstanding of the functioning of government and its relationship 
to the welfare of the individual citizen. The importance of observing regu- 
lations of the Office of Price Administration was brought home to settle- 
ment members through price studies and through recruiting volunteer price 
checkers for local OPA offices. Some settlements organized consumer coun- 
cils, and the council members made themselves responsible for informing 
their neighbors about the need to observe price ceilings. Sometimes, the 
councils advised boycotts against local food stores which sold goods above 
ceiling prices. Several times during the war period, settlement groups sent 
representatives to Washington to interview their congressmen, urging them 
to support the OPA. 

Another activity in the field of consumer education has been the develop- 
ment of credit unions in ten or more settlements. People m low-income 
neighborhoods have not infrequently been required by loan sharks to pay 
from 25 to 30 per cent interest on borrowed money. Out of this bitter ex- 
perience, came the stimulus to form cooperative savings and loan institutions, 
run by members themselves, to make small loans available at low interest. 

With the establishment of public housing projects, a new service, a home- 
planning workshop, was set up. The double purpose of such workshops is to 
promote an interest in consumer education and to prevent large-scale and 
costly installment purchases by the new tenants. This program was first 

■“The Neighborhood Center for Block Organization." New York, Union Settlement, 
1946. 
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initiated by a New York settlement and now is found in a number of settle- 
ments and housing units.^ The people of the neighborhood are invited to 
mme into the workshop to learn to make over old furniture, to paint and 
rcfinish it; to build new furniture and do upholstery work; and to get ad- 
vice on how to recognize quality in materials. 

In several instances, local housing authorities have given over one apart- 
ment in a public housing project to be furnished and used for demonstration 
purposes, and to stimulate ideas on home decoration. Two enterprising New 
York settlements have adopted this plan. In one instance a group of setde- 
ment members themselves did the work of furnishing the demonstradon 
apartment. They also took responsibility for welcoming newcomers to the 
housing project and for drawing them into the workshops. 

One tool for social education developed by the National Federation of 
Settlements was the Conference on Unfinished Business in Social Legisla- 
tion, which was held in Washington in 1946, under the joint sponsorship 
of eleven national organizations.® Six hundred delegates were selected by 
groups in seventy different cities to present to their congressmen in Wash- 
ington the groups’ opinions on the issues of housing, health insurance, social 
security, OP A, minimum wages, and the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee (FEPC). In preparation for the expedition to Washington, series of 
meetings were held in each of the seventy cities to discuss the issues and how 
they affected people in various local neighborhoods. The experience of actu- 
ally hearing congressmen express their views and explain the stands they 
took on the issues was illuminating to the delegates. The reports of the dele- 
gates, in turn, broadened the understanding of their groups back home. In 
one city the delegate body, after its return, formed a continuing committee 
on social education to hold meetings for the purpose of providing increased 
information and promoting understanding of social problems, local as well 
as national. 

An important development that came about during the late war was the 
growth of interest in world organization for peace. Many discussion groups 
sprang up as a result of this interest. In particular, there was a group of 
thirteen settlements in New York City which undertook an experiirient in 
cooperation with the New York Adult Education Council, the National 
Federation of Settlements, and the Good Neighbor Committee.® The topics 
taken up by the discussion groups in the cooperating settlements included 

* Oppenheun, Beatrice. "One Way to Beat Inflation,” Coronet XX, 6 (October 1946) . 

‘Hall, Helen. “We Organized Impatience." Survey Graphic XXXV, p. 217-18 (June 
1946). 

" ‘The People Are Ready to Discuss the Postwar World.” New York, New York Adult 
Education Council, 1943. 
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world economy, education, social security, and world organization. Because 
of the interest aroused in meeting together to acquire knowledge and 
understanding of broad world problems, many of the groups have continued 
to meet. Some of them discuss the role and activities of the United Nations; 
others hold town meetings on postwar and community problems. 

Another form in which settlement members’ interest in world citizenship 
manifested itself after the war was their sending of parcels of food, cloth- 
ing, and toys to settlements in war-devastated countries. This they have 
done in addition to active participation in the relief programs of their own 
nationality groups. Along with such projects, expressing concern for other 
peoples, knowledge of , the ways of life in other countries has been increased 
by settlement house programs that use films, songs, and dances of foreign 
countries. Correspondence with individuals and groups to whom packages 
have been sent has vitalized this new knowledge and infused it with die 
warmth of personal friendships, 

In general, although classes in the arts, homemaking, child welfare and 
so forth continue to be typical components of settlement programs, growing 
emphasis is being placed on education for responsible citizenship. Further- 
more, much of this education for citizenship has come to be regarded as a 
prelude to, and a necessary prerequisite for, action planned by groups. In- 
creasingly, too, setdement members are taking responsibility in the centers 
through the work of house councils, composed of representatives of the 

groups that belong to the settlements, thus having a share in the malflng 
of policy, 



ADULT EDUCATION OF AMERICAN INDIANS 

By R. H. McCurtain 
Supervisor of Guidance, U. S. Department 
of the Interior Office of Indian Affairs 


Early Efforts 

The United States Government has maintained educational facilities for 
Ind^ns since early in our national history. Many old treaties with the Indians 
provide, as a p«t of the consideration for their ceding of territory 
by them, that the government shaU set up and maintain Indian spools. In 
he beginning, the differences between the Indian and the white people were 
felt to be importan^and to the latter their own culture seemed more desirable. 
The education^ ^ort was therefore concerned with making the Indian as 

feshtn“earthr ! him to dress in the same 

Desoifr f ^ language, worship the same God. 

Despite the fact that, in most instances, the Indian had been making his own 

hving, an attempt was made to reshape his economic habits to conform ^ 
closely to the dominant pattern, regardless of the applicability of that pattern 
to the areas in which he lived. ^ 

perpetuate the Indian way 

concluded that, if the children were to be effectively taught to accept changes 
f the kind indicated above, they should be separated from their pLnts and 

This philosophy assumed that the young people trained in the Larding 

£12° 'aTu i^fl'^ence upof 

the thinking and behavior of their parents. ^ 

M 8,.’^“ "T °“™8' ““Pi“ •'■e riucadoml ef- 
ts, the mass of Indians continued much as before. The educated vouna 

people either returned to the tribe and were re-absorbed, or they drifted 

way to live with imnority groups in other communities. Ultimately it was 

--t deal dSy 2th 

tor, and gradual modification of, the culture complex of the Indian. ^ 
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Modem Programs 


Since 1930, the Indian Service has closed over one-half of the boarding 
schools then in operation and has increased its day schools from 131 to more 
than two hundred. It has undertaken a program of community education 
through schools located in the heart of the Indian country. It has abandoned 
its age-old opposition to the use of native languages, and is now, in the case 
of the Navaho and the Sioux, two of the Indian groups of largest native 
population, encouraging programs of instruction in their native languages. 
The development of the Navaho alphabet, with community instruction in its 
use, now permits many non-English-speaking Navaho to read their own 
language. A news-sheet, published in Navaho by the Indian Service, has a 
wide circulation among the Indians of the Navaho reservation. Textbooks 
have been published by the Education Branch of the Indian Service in the 
Sioux and Navaho languages. 

During the comparatively few years since emphasis began to be put on the 
work of the community day school, more progress has been made in spread- 
ing modern ideas than one hundred years of boarding school training had 
previously brought about. Health, sanitation, and homes are improved, diets 
are better balanced, preparation is going forward for more efficient use of the 
economic resources of the Indian areas. 


The child who attends the day school carries home each day the new im- 
pressions that he pins from the school. These new ideas become familiar to 
toe parents and, through repetition, win their partial or complete acceptance. 
The services rendered directly to adults by the day schools furnish a con- 
bnumg occasion fp adult contact with the school, thereby continuously and 

often unconsciously modifying adult attitudes and habits with regard to 
many things. e “ " 


shops, kitchens, laundry, sewing equipment, and bathing 

hom^dn"" "t^ldren. Since most of the reserva- 

school is in a conveniences that these services provide, the 

S constructive influence in adult edu- 

cation ana in home improvement. 

_ Othw highly significant changes have resulted from growing understand- 

craft W dete™-^ T “ substituted for products of Indian handi- 

r hs intimate 

be obeei^d W d.e. Pre»v.do„ 
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and craftSj after having been excluded for years from the curriculum of the 
native school, has now become an accepted and desirable part of the program. 
The adults have participated with eagerness in this program. Centers have 
been established in many reservation areas, where adults gather to receive 
instrucdon in the improvement of design, quality of product, and better 
marketing procedures. Cooperatives have been formed among the craft- 
workers for the purchase of raw materials and for the better marketing of 
their handiwork. In some instances, such as the weaving done on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, South Dakota, spinning and weaving among the Chero- 
kees and Choctaws of eastern Oklahoma, and pottery making among several 
tribes, Indian groups have accepted and developed crafts that are new to 
them. The programs on these reservations have been slow, but quite posi- 
dve. Well-trained, sympathetic craft teachers assigned to the reservations 
have been responsible for interesting many Indian women in new crafts. 

Other desirable interests have been developed among the adult Indians. 
The earlier attempt to convince the Indian of the basic superiority of the 
dominant race has been wisely abandoned. He is now taught how best to 
develop the resources of his home land. He learns how to take advantage 
of modern cooperative methods of economics and of the new opportunities 
for credit which the Indian Service has made available to responsible indivi- 
duals and groups. He also learns how to organize for self-government 
under the structure of the modern state. 

The rural day school is pointed out as the most effective tool for adult 
education among the Indians. EflScient teaching of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in the native and English languages is an accepted function of 
the school, but emphasis is continually placed on the community-service func- 
tion of the day school. 

Existing boarding schools also have been utilized for adult education. At 
these schools, intensive short courses are offered for adult Indians. The re- 
sponse has been gratifying. The Indians have gathered at Wingate Voca- 
tional S^ool in New Mexico to study improved sheep-breeding practices, 
along with some classroom instruction in elementary subjects. At Albuquer- 
que Indian School, New Mexico, two-weeks courses have been offered with 
a threefold purpose: (i) to teach representatives of the various communities 
agricultural techniques; (2) to familiarize the same group, as delegates of 
their communities, with the boarding-school program, activities, and living 
conditions; (3) to plan similar courses for the following year. In one year’s 
course, for example, the following subjects were taken up; butchering, meat- 
curing, livestock-feeding, livestock-judging, irrigation, gardening, wool-grad- 
ing and marketing, and demonstration of farm equipment. 
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Among the other boarding schools that offer active adult education n 
grams are: Oglala Boarding School, in South Dakota; Chilocco Ae° 
cultural School, in Oklahoma; and Cherokee Boarding School in Nortt," 
Carolina. ’ 

Indian Service Extension Wor^ 

Indi^ Service Extension work among Indians provides services to helo 
Jem obtain a living from their environment. Most Indians are rural neonle 
Their economy must be based upon the land. The way in which InHiL. 

a,=i, naar.1 i, ^ 

kijc ^ "kick to ««ra » Uvdihood. Large area, are no W 
available. Gradually the Indian land base has shrunk until, on some reserva 
uons, It IS inadequate to support all the members of the tribe. Intensive utili- 
zation of the remaining area is necessary. 

Adaptation to a more intensive economy requires many changes in the 
Indians tradmonal way of life. Livestock-raising is an iniportanf indust™ 
among the Indians, and much of their remaining land is suitable only hi 

hv3 and T ^ increasing the numbers of Lr 

dTaS’ W “u ‘he quality of the stock. Working with 

^e adult Indians in their community, the Extension Agents and their alk 
an^ encourage better livestock-selection, better brceding-practLra 
cu mg of inferior animals from the herds. These measufes have msdted in 
Sn meAT°''“”r‘ reservation herds. Instruction in improved market- 

stSrUsuallvT ““'v' from L 

St^e but the marketing 

ating on moTt Ini ''' livestock associations oper 

IS' ¥ T <f 

workeri adyi« and iMtruct Extmsion Service 

of farming activity Home Ecnn m all these different phases 

among thf win; m T ^ conducted 

and nutrition, but attention . “ill largely around food conservation 

as the maHS’ of rCaXoiT -^vities, such 

pc^ control, and the budgeting oi livJr^xprj 

their MtS msic« fSllyi^ policy is to help the Indians to utilize 
that will keep Te He “ ^"bor and to do so in a way 

The scbnolfl, perpetually productive. 

ope to equip Indians so that they may adjust themselves to 
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the complex conditions of modern society. To accomplish this end, the native 
abilities and material achievements of both the Indians and the whites are 
drawn upon. By this means, it is hoped, a school curriculum will be evolved 
that will fit the needs of the Indian people young and old, as well as help 
them to develop initiative and independence. 



CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 


By Austin H. MacCormick 

Executive Director. The Osborne Association 

Editor's Note: For notes on educational programs in correctional institutions 
in various sections of the country, see p. 336 ff. 


The Problem 

There are in the United States, exclusive of local and county jails and other 
institutions for short-term misdemeanants, about lyo state and federal prisons, 
reformatories for men and women, and other correctional institutions for 
adult offenders. Before World War II, there were approximately 170,000 
prisoners in these institutions. Their population decreased to about 135,000 
during the war, but in the postwar years, it has been on the increase and 
will probably go beyond the former figure. The prisoners range in age from 
16 to 70 years or more. Less than four per cent of them are women. Dull 
normal individuals predominate, and the great majority have less than a 
high-school education. Most prisoners lack training for a skilled or semi- 
skilled occupation. Our prison population presents at the same time a most 
difEcult and a most challenging problem. Institutions that have taken up the 
challenge have demonstrated that prisoners want education and that they 
profit by it when it is of the right type. 

Progress since jpyo 

The modern era in prison education dates back to sometime around 1930. 
More significant educational progress has been made by prisons and adult 
reformatories in the United States since that date than was made in the pre- 
ceding century or more. The year 1930 marks the beginning of a period dur- 
ing which institution officials, and those members of the general public 
who are interested in such problems, became firmly convinced that education 
is an essential element in a modern program of correctional treatment. The 
idea also gained acceptance that correctional education must be of the same 
type and quality found effective with adults in the world outside of institu- 
tions, with such modifications as are dictated by the fact that the locale is 
a prison and the students are prisoners. Education in penal and correctional 
institutions has at last achieved maturity, has become a process of educat- 
ing adults by adult methods. 

Education was for the first time given a predominant place in the correc- 
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tiond process in 1876, when the New York Reformatory for young men at 
Elmira was opened, with education as the keystone of its arch of reform. But 
Elmira and the score or more of reformatories for men later established 
throughout the country failed for many years to come up to their high 
hopes because they placed too great reliance on an unselective, mass-educa- 
tion program for all. By 1930 most reformatories for men were carrying on 
highly stereotyped programs of academic and vocational educadon. The 
state and federd reformatories for women operated somewhat more realistic 
programs, because their 'viewpoint was more socialized and their daily 
work provided practical vocational training, but they erred in the direction 
of too little organized education, rather than too much. 

There were some encouraging reformatory programs prior to 1930 and 
the prison picture was not entirely dark. But progress was slow and spotty, 
and before the 193® ^ educationd work rose above the level of mediocrity in 
less than a dozen prisons. There was not a single complete and well-rounded 
educational program, adequately financed and staffed, in all the prisons of 
the country, and no prison had even a program of organized vocational 
trdning worthy of the name. 

The significance of the year 1930 as the turning point in American cor- 
rectiond education stems from several things. In that year, the first nation- 
wide survey of education in prisons and adult reformatories was by 
the Nationd Society of Pend Information, under a grant of funds from 
the Carnegie Corporation through the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation.^ About the same time, a complete reorganization of the Federd 
Prison System was begun, with education and library service under trained 
personnel given a major place in the program. A commission was set up in 
New York State to study prison administration, and its efforts soon resulted 
in a complete modernization of the state’s program of correctional educa- 
tion. 'The American Prison Association established a standing committee on 
education and gave increased emphasis to education in the program of its 
annual Congress. Under the stimulus of these and subsequent events, a move- 
ment to expand and improve educationd work spread rapidly through the 
institutions of the country. 

The key to educational progress in correctional institutions, as is true of all 
progress, has from the first been personnel. In states which find it difflriik 
to obtdn appropriations for personnel, correctional institutions must do their 
best to provide an educationd program with only a chapldn or a single 
teacher to supervise it, and with conscientious but untrained prisoners as 
teachers and librarians. This is the situation still in the majority of our 

MacCormick, Austin H. The Education of Adult Prisoners; A Survey and a Pro- 
gfdin. New Yorkj National Society of Penal Informatioiij i93i. 
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states. Their institutions usually have compulsory classes for illiterates and 
a few grade-school classes on a voluntary basis. For advanced work, they rely 
on cell-study correspondence courses. Correspondence students under such 
conditions receive little guidance or help. Because they tend to select courses 
that prove uninteresting or too difficult, they show, as a student body, a 
heavy mortality rate. Grade-school work is usually uninspiring and is con- 
ducted on a juvenile rather than on an adult level. 

By contrast, institutions where trained personnel are available in reason- 
ably adequate numbers provide programs that offer a great breadth of edu- 
cational opportunity, cultural as well as practical. Enrollment is voluntary, 
but is guided and controlled by the institution classification committee. 
Equipment is up-to-date, textual material is adult in tone and content, and 
both academic and vocational instructors are trained and competent. Cell- 
study correspondence courses are prepared and corrected in the institution or 
are obtained from universities and other sources. Correspondence instruction 
is supervised with as much care as is classroom study or shop work. Grade- 
school subjects and other basic material are given significance by being re- 
lated whenever possible to vocational training. 

Programs in Federal Institutions 

An excellent example of what education in a prison can be is the program 
of the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, where twenty years ago edu- 
cational work consisted of a few evening grade-school classes conducted 
in a poorly lighted mess-hall by a guard who had been a mountain-school 
teacher, Since then Atlanta has acquired a considerable supervisory staff, 
made up of men who arc college graduates and most of whom have graduate 
degrees. There is also a staff of supervising trade instructors who are not only 
master craftsmen in their field but qualified instructors as well. Selected in- 
mates are used as teachers and instructors, but only under careful super- 
vision and after special training. The institution has excellent facilities for 
classroom instruction, vocational training, and industrial shop work. The 
program includes a wide variety of educational opportunities: classroom 
work through the high-school level; advanced courses, both academic and 
vocational, on either a classroom or cell-study basis; vocational training and 
guidance, utilizing the most up-to-date equipment and methods; industrial 
training in modern shops that produced millions of dollars worth of war 
goods. A trained librarian administers a 20,ooo-book library and reading- 
room, which subscribes to 135 magazines and 25 metropolitan newspapers 
and spends a dollar a year per reader on new books. Among the cultural 
activities are lectures, music, and even an occasional exhibit brought into the 
institution from the local art museum. There is a weekly Town Hall Meeting 
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of the Air in which free expression is encouraged. In this busy industrial 
prison, 8o jier cent of the prisoners are enrolled voluntarily in some tvoe of 
educational activity. 

Educational work in the other federal penitentiaries follows substantially 
the same patt«n as at Atlanta. In the federal reformatories for men and 
womM, vocational education is particularly stressed. The outstanding voca- 
tional course m all the correctional institutions of the country is probably 
the Airplane Meijamc School of Chillicothe, Ohio. This training facility, 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, uses the latest types of 
planes and equipment and prepares men to meet government requirements 
for mechames. Even the smaller correcdonal institutions and work camps 
which the United States Bureau of Prisons operates have educational pro- 
gram under trained personnel. The 550-men Correctional Institution at 
Danbury, Connecticut, for example, has the following civilian staff: a super- 
visor of educaUon, two supervising instructors, three full-time instructors 
and two part-time instructors. Graduates from the elementary grades get a 
diploma from the city of Danbury and those from high-school grades get 
one from the State of Connecticut. Vocational and cultural courses are of- 
fered m classrooms, in shops, and by correspondence. 

State Programs 

Not ^ the educational work worthy of note is to be found in the federal 
insututions. Some states have programs that were notable even before iom. 
California, for example, pioneered in making university extension courses 
available to prisoners and San Quentin inmates have long been 

among the highest-ranking University of California extension students. This 
progr^ has been expanded and improved, as has classroom and shop in- 
struction. In recent years California has pioneered in another respect, by 

f'^ds available for work in correctional in- 
stituuons. At the Cahfornia Institution for Men at Chino, for example, all 
classroom mstruction is by certified pubUc-school teachers employed by the 
Chino High S Aool District. The State Department of Public Instruction ac- 
ffcdits qualified inmate instructors in California institutions, and the State 
“operates in a variety of ways. At the present time, 
Onlv “aiding more rapid progress than any other state, 

worih^nni--^'^ ° institutions whose educational programs are 

wor h noting can be named here. The New Jersey reformatory for women 

is J ^ 

the wom^n"^ Massachusetts reformatory for women at Framingham, 

tiary fitTTon^H “®^«dcnts.” The Virginia Peniten- 

y nsiderable educauon into a busy industrial program. The well- 
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equipped libraries of the Minnesota institutions have long reflected the work 
of able State Supervisors of Institutional Libraries. The Wisconsin Prison 
at Waupun makes full use of the State University’s extension facilities. El- 
mira Reformatory in New York, with an educational personnel numbering 
forty, conducts one of the best programs in the country. Wallkill Prison, 
New York’s unwalled institution for men selected from other prisons, is a 
veritable bee-hive of educational activity from morning until late evening. 
New York should probably be accorded the position of leadership among 
the states. Its budget for correctional cdjication is about $350,000 a year and 
provides for fully qualified supervisory and instructing personnel. In addi- 
tion to its progress in academic and vocational education, New York has 
made a notable contribution in social education, utilizing both direct and 
indirect methods. 

Method and Aims 

There are certain improvements in method in correctional education that 
are particularly significant. While prisoners must still be used as teachers 
and instructors in most institutions, it is now recognized that they should 
always be under trained supervision and should be given teacher-training. 
Cell-study correspondence courses in the better institutions are no longer 
used unselectively, or merely as a convenient substitute for classroom and 
shop instruction. Their value in meeting a great variety of interests and needs 
on an individualized basis is fully capitalized. 

There are also at least two significant changes in the philosophy of correc- 
tional education, both consistent with the tenets of adult education. The first 
is acceptance of the fact that prison education should be largely on a volun- 
ary basis, with the motivating force the individual’s desire to study and 
learn, no matter on what level. The second is recognition of the fact that, 
although eradicating illiteracy or teaching a prisoner a trade is a worthy 
enterprise, it is not enough; prisoners should have an opportunity to study 
cultural subjects or whatever else they find interesting, satisfying, and en- 
riching. In other words, education in prisons should not be circumscribed 
by the traditional limitations of which the prison walls are a symbol, but 
should be as broad in its scope and as high in its aspirations as the prison’s 
resources and the prisoner’s interest and capacity make possible. 
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What the Subject Includes 

Although shelter is one of the three essentials of living, only in recent 
decades has housing been identified as a matter of public ifterest and smdy 
Mos American cities and towns have, like Topsy, “just growed “ with S 
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ment to great numbers of workers. In the peacetime period from 1920 to 1940 
the cost of building non-farm dwellings averaged over two billion dollar J 
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the sociid problem of bad housing looms large. Inadequate housing takes 

heavy toll in terms of warped personalities and family disorganization- in 
terms of crime, disease and death. One third of all our housing S below 
reasonable standards of health, safety, and decency. Finally, our present- 
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is intertwined with the subjects o£ city-planning and urban redevelopment, 
Housing, then, is not an academic subject in itself, but the focus of many 
disciplines, of many areas of policy and practice. 

University Programs 

Housing has been recognized by colleges and universities as an important 
subject of study. Many different aspects of the subject are taken up in the 
established departments. For example college departments and schools of 
architecture offer courses dealing with the problems of housing design and 
construction. Departments of sociology take up housing as one of the prob- 
lems of urban life and as the object of a reform movement. Under the home 
economics department in any university will be found a wide variety of 
courses concerning the utilization of housing facilities, and sometimes also a 
general course in housing dealing with the broad aspects of the subject. 

The American University, Washington, D. C., offers, in cooperation with 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, a curriculum of study in housing, 
designed for employees of the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
others in Washington who are interested in housing. A Master’s Degree is 
offered, with a major in housing. 

The American Council on Education has met with leading educators, 
government officials, and housing experts in discussions of the need for a 
study of housing education, as it relates to the educational system of the 
country. 

In recognition of the gravity of the world housing situation, many inter- 
national bodies have urged the setting up of machinery under the United Na- 
tions to assist and facilitate international study and action in this field. 

On March 28, 1947, Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions adopted a housing and town-planning resolution that set the framework 
for continued study of world housing by the United Nations itself, by special- 
ized international agencies, and by an international conference of experts. 

Voluntary Organizations 

The housing shortage in our country was accentuated by the return of w^t 
TCterans from foreign duty. The Veterans Emergency Housing Program of 
the Federal Government placed emphasis upon local initiative and action in 
community’s housing shortage. Mayors in principal cities were 
caUed upon to appoint emergency housing committees. While the primary 
function of the coi^ittecs was to devise ways and means of providing hous- 
ing in their individual communities for veterans, many of the committees 
also carried on study programs. They studied the housing needs of their 
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communities, their building codes and zoning ordinances. Through these 
studies, and in other ways, they were brought face to face with the need for 
intelligent city-planning, as well as the immediate necessity for solving the 
housing problem, as such. 

National public-interest groups have recognized housing and urban rede- 
velopment and planning as subjects of common interest requiring serious 
study. Many national organizations have developed housing study programs 
for their local groups or units. Many have used their magazines and bulle- 
tins as vehicles for educational articles on housing. A quick review of some 
of the different types of organizations that have shown strong and continu- 
ing interest in housing problems will indicate how widespread this interest 
is. 

Both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have recognized housing as one of the problems of their mem- 
bers and have studied housing from that point of view. 

Some of the welfare agencies were among the first to study housing and to 
support housing programs, particularly housing for families of low income. 
Among those that are active today are: The American Association of Social 
Workers, American Public Welfare Association, B’nai B’rith, Child Welfare 
League of America, Family Service Association of America, National Associ- 
ation of Jewish Center Workers, National Conference of Catholic Charities, 
National Federation of Settlements, National Jewish Welfare Board, Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, and the National Travelers’ Aid Association. 
Community Chests and Councils has suggested that local Councils of Social 
Agencies appoint Committees on the Social Aspects of Housing with broad 
programs similar to those conducted by citizens’ housing associations and 
councils. 

The American Public Health Association, through its Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, has conducted many studies on the health, aspects of 
housing and has encouraged health agencies to concern themselves with 
problems in this field. The National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, the National Tuberculosis Association, the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, and The American Social Hygiene Association have shown 
interest in housing and its problems. 

Because of the impact of the housing shortage on veterans, veterans’ organ- 
izations have a particular interest in housing. The American Legion, through 
its National Housing Committee, has investigated housing conditions all 
over the country and has studied ways and means of providing housing. The 
American Veterans Committee, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and Amvets 
have also taken an active interest in, and arc supporting, a comprdiensive 
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housing program. All the veterans’ organizations have sent educational ma- 
terial to their local posts and have featured housing at their national conven- 
tions. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, which services 
with mafprials and current information twenty-five constituent denomina- 
tions and denominational organizations, having a total of about 25,000,000 
members, has been active in housing. A few of the individual groups, such 
as the Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches 
of the USA and the National Lutheran Council, have carried on housing pro- 
grams of their own. The National Catholic Welfare Conference, which is a 
voluntary »ninn of the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States, has 
shown interest in housing, both directly and through its Department of Lay 
Organizations, composed of the National Council of Catholic Men and the 
National Council of Catholic Women; The women’s group has been especi- 
ally active. 

Women’s groups in general have been very active in housing studies. Their 
interest is of great value, particularly the interest of the more than 30 million 
women whose principal occupation is homemaking and who have more time 
than others — ^men and women who work outside the home — to give to civic 
affairs. Most active among organized women’s groups are: American Associ- 
ation of University Women, Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, League of Women Shoppers, League 
of Women Voters, The National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of the U. S. A., National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Na- 
tional CouncU. of Catholic Women, National Council of Jewish Women, 
National Council of Negro Women, Women’s Supreme Council of B’nai 
B’rith, National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Through their specialized training and skills, certain organizations have 
unusual contributions to make in developing and maintaining active citizen 
participation in housing programs. Among the most effective are: American 
Council on Education, American Home Economics Association (particularly 
interested in development of sound standards of home design and construc- 
tion), American Institute of Architects, American Library Association, 
American Municipal Association, National Education Association (which 
through its National Council for the Social Studies has sought to encourage 
the interest of teadiers). National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, United 
States Conference of Mayors. Important among these organizations are the 
American Planning and Civics Association, American Institute of Planners, 
and the American Society of Planning Ofl&cials. 

The National Urban League, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and the American Council on Race Relations are 
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actively interested, not only in the housing problems of Negroes and other 
minority groups, but also in comprehensive housing programs, 

The principal youth-serving organizations that have shown a consistent 
interest in housing are the Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts, and Aleph 
Zadik Aleph of B’nai B’rith. Their work in this field contributes importantly 
to adult education because most of their material is directed to the adult 
leaders rather than to the young people themselves. 

The National Planning Association, the Twentieth Century Fund, and the 
Woman's Foundation have made special studies of housing and urban rede- 
velopment and have published pamphlets and books setting forth their con- 
clusions. The Common Council for American Unity, which services the 
principal foreign-language organizations and foreign-language press, has 
issued a considerable amount of helpful material on housing. The National 
Recreation Association, through its interest in recreational facilities, has 
supported community planning. The National Institute of Social Relations 
included housing among the suggested subjects to be used in training group- 
discussion leaders, and has prepared supporting materials on housing for this 
purpose, The National Association of Consumers and the Consumers Union 
have included housing among their interests. 

In addition to this growing concern among organizations to which housing 
is only one of many interests, the housing movement is fortunate in having 
the full attention of national organizations, such as: The National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, National Committee on Housing, National 
Council of Housing Associations, and National Public Housing Conference. 

This list of voluntary agencies that arc promoting study and action on 
housing problems would be incomplete without mention of the many very 
efficient citizens’ housing groups that have been organized in local communi- 
ties. Among the cities in which such groups arc doing noteworthy work arc: 
Baltimore; Boston; Chicago; Cincinnati; Detroit; Los Angeles; New York 
City; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Rochester, New York; and Washington, 
D.C. 
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Editor's Note: For notes on some representative programs of safety education, 
see p. 450 <f. 

Types of Safety Education 

It was back in 1913 that the many activities and interests in accident pre- 
vention were focused into an organization known as the National Safety 
Council. In the years that have passed since then, considerable progress has 
been made in each of the three E’s of safety— Engineering, Enforcement, 
Education. The death rate from accidents has decreased, despite the enormous 
increase in the use of the automobile, from an average of 85 (per 100,000 pop- 
ulation) for the decade 1900-1910 to an average of 73 for the period starting in 
1940. Credit for this progress belongs not to one organization, but to many 
orgaqizations and to countless groups of various kinds. 

Industrial safety, or the safety of the employee on the job, has long been of 
primary concern to progressive management. In addition to safe design of 
buildings and equipment, and basic training of employees, frequent use is 
made of shop talks featuring posters, graphs and charts, slides, and motion 
pictures. Inter<ompany and inter-departmental contests and prizes are 
devised to stimulate and maintain interest. In public safety— that is, the pro- 
tection of the public from accidental injury on the highways, in public places, 
and at home — the most progress has been made in the field of traffic and 
transportation, largely because the rapid growth of the automobile and other 
methods of transportation has forced attention to this problem. Protection 
from injury by fire, falls, panic, and so on, in public places has usually de- 
pended upon the upsurge of public indignation following a horrible disaster, 
with a consequent improvement in regulatbns and their enforcement. Pro- 
tection from accidents in the home is still, figuratively speaking, in its infancy. 

Media and Methods 

The media employed in the education of adults for public safety are the 
standard media for public information: newspapers, magazines, radio, motion 
pictures, posters, pamphlets, as well as discussions and organized courses. The 
amount of newspaper space and radio time devoted to safety may be conjec- 
tured from the estimated summary of but a single organization for one 
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in national magazines, and 2.800 stories in trade publications 

attend a safety "school.” Usually such a school consists of one or two lecture 
on tol traffic ordinances held under the jurisdiction of the police depart- 
ment or 0 the local safety council. In addition, many local sLy couLls 
and many local automobile clubs sponsor formal or informal classes in auto- 
mobile driving and safety pmcautions. These classes are for adults, usually 
for wornen, and are in addition to the regular school courses in automobile 
driving for high-school students that many school systems are now adopting. 

The Cleveland sch^ls in 1943 prepared for adult groups a series o^ lec- 
tures on home safety. The American Red Cross has for some years conducted 

certificates being 

issued o those who complete the courses. In New York City, the Depart? 
meat of Health organized an in-scrvice course of ten lectures on home safety 

employees in the various health 
districts. The Health Department in Baltimore has been acdve in safety for 
years, and the state health departments of New York, New Jersey, Illinois 
medrSd”^^ Kansas do safety work through their various educational 

part of health officials, however, is not typical and the departments mentioned 
remain rather notable exceptions. 

Agencies 

adS organizations are interested in safety. In 

add tion to the general program of the National Safety Council, there are 
local, state and federal agencies charged with enforcing safety regulations in 

oftcials. There are busmess groups and trade associations. There are service 

i"dS“C " Though each of these groups has 

St rr”'" ““=‘1 varfous educa- 

uonal means for promoting a particular safety topic, not many agencies have 

dult tr the general adult public-with 
af organizations have ado^d 

(traffiVand Commerce (traffic), the American Legion 

The most encouraging development recently in co-operative endeavor has 
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been the establishment of: (i) the National Committee for Traffic .S afet y, 
with some 8o national organizations as members, and (2) the National Com- 
mittee for Home Safety, with some 30 national organizations as members. 
The co-ordination of effort that is possible through these two bodies should 
do much toward making safety education effective. 

Finally, the educational advertisements of insurance companies, auto- 
mobile and tire manufacturers, and others should be classed as adult educa- 
tion, Though the motive behind the advertisements is the profit motive, the 
educational effect on both adults and children can certainly be appraised in 
terms of social betterment. Such efforts do help in saving lives. 
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Content and Objectives 


Education for family living is that branch of adult education which deals 
specifically with the values, principles, and practices of family life. It has 
for Its general objective the enrichment of family experience through the 
more skillful participation of all family members in the life of the family 
group. Its offerings include learning opportunities for both sexes and all 
a^s. It is sometimes called a “folk movement” because of the extent to 
which families themselves have helped to determine its goals and direct its 
activities. 

We are here concerned primarily with those activities in the broad field 
of farmly-life education which are organized to meet the needs of adults 
and older youth. As defined above, family-life education includes the older 
programs of parent education. It also includes homemalting education, that 
bran J of home economics which “is centered on home activities and rela- 
tionships and enables the individual to assume the responsibilities of home- 
^king. It differs from general adult education in the specificity of its 
focus, objectives, and content. It draws its subject matter from all the fields of 
human knowledge, but docs not coincide with any one of them. It motivates, 
guides, and helps to develop social action, hut it is not social service, nor 
social action in the commonly accepted meaning of those terms. 

Agencies 


Education for family living is carried on, in this country, by an unknown 
number of governmental and non-governmental agencies and organizations. 
It IS also carried on by individuals trained as specialists in many different 
profcssions-ffoctors, lawyers, psychologists, ministers, nurses, etc. Some idea 
of the extent to which organized groups have accepted responsibility for 
working m this field may be gained from the records of a committee, which 

n'r Education in the Years Ahead. Washington, 

u. L., The Federal Security Agency, 1945. VI, 191. ^ 
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was set up in the Fall of 1945 to investigate the possibility of a national con- 
ference on famil y life. Of the 173 national organizations (not counting fed- 
eral agencies) approached by this committee, 104 felt that their programs 
placed sufficient emphasis on some phase of family-life education to justify 
their sponsoring such* a project. Twenty-seven government bureaus were 
interested, and 17 foundations. 

At the national level, there is one family-life specialist giving service to 
the states in the Extension Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
there are two in the U. S. Office of Education and one in the Children’s 
Bureau of the Federal Security Agency. The programs of the Agricultural 
Extension Service, the Home Economics Education Service of the Office of 
Education, and the Farmers’ Home Administration (formerly the Farm 
Security Administration) are essentially education for family living. 

Many national women’s organizations, such as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the American Association of University Women, stress 
home and family life in their programs of work and prepare materials for 
their members to use in studying family problems. Labor organizations are 
also emphasizing work in this field. The national religious organizations are 
all, of course, actively interested. Social service groups are laying more and 
more stress upon educational activities which help people to understand and 
solve their own family problems. 

Of the specialized organizations in the field of family-life education, the 
National Council of Family Relations (formerly the National Conference of 
Family Relations) is the largest. The National Conunittce on Parent Educa- 
tion (formerly the National Council of Parent Education) has been reorgan- 
ized to meet the growing demand for an association of professional parent 
education workers. The Child Study Association of America and the Associa- 
tion for Family Living, with headquarters respectively in New York and 
Chicago, give valuable leadership. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the American Home Economics Association both have special 
departments which stimulate and guide their activities in homemaking edu- 
cation. Parents’ Magazine, the outstanding popular publication in the parent 
education field, with a continually mounting circulation, reaches more than 
a million families each month. The Woman’s Foundation of New York, 
established in 1943, centers its interest in education for family life. The 
American Library Association has made for years and is continuing to make 
highly important contributions in this field. 

On the state level, state governments are expanding their offerings in 
mily-life education through state departments of health, education, and 
welfare, and through the Cooperative Extension Services. A few state depart- 
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ments of public instruction have specialists in parent education or family-life 
education on their staffs. All the states, the territories, and the District of 
Columbia have supervisors of vocational home economics who give full 
time to the homcmaking programs, including the programs for adults 
sponsored by the public schools in their states. The Cooperative Extension 
Service in 19 states employs one or more full-time specialists in family-life 
education, and in eight states the Service assigns part-time responsibility for 

family-hfe programs to other subject-matter specialists who have had trainine 
in this field. ° 

On the local level, the agencies and organizations at work in the field of 
family-life education are too numerous to count. In 1947, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had 3,176 home demonstration agents in counties and 
ten in city centers working full time on home interests with groups of 
adults. Accurate figures showing the total number of teachers of homemak- 
ing classes for adults under public school auspices are not available. It is 
known, however, that in 1946-47 more than 5,500 such teachers were em- 
ployed m programs reimbursed under the Federal Vocational Acts. There is 
no record of the total number of groups and classes in parent education con- 
ducted locally by schools, churches, libraries, youth organizations, parent 
teacher associaUons and social agencies. 


Development of the Movement 

Impressive as is this general review of the channels and sources of leader- 
ship in family-life education, it does not give an adequate picture of the ex- 
tent to which the purposes of this movement have been clarified in recent 
years and its activities integrated. Going back to the early 1930’s for a basis 
of comparison, one finds that there was, then, widespread interest in educa- 
tion for parenthood and great faith in its possibilities. The activities of the 
various agencies engaged in this work at that time, however, seem to have 
een largely unrelated. Relatively speaking, the objectives of most of these 
programs were indefinite, methods used were lacking in precision, and evalu- 

tSeT back to that time, we wonder 

vvhether famly-life education could then justly be called a “movement” at 

we realize, in view of what has happened since, that it was certainly a 
ovement-in-the-making. Needs had been recognized in a crucial area^of 

explored. Data were beginnmg to accumulate. A new field of education was 

responsMitics, a philosophy, and 
tocologies of Its own,evcn though its content would necessarily always 

be drawn from many different areas of subject matter. ^ 
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In an article reviewing and evaluating parent education activities in the 
year 1936,® Dr. Ralph P. Bridgman, then Director of the National Council o£ 
Parent Education, pointed out four significant trends in emphasis that could 
be di,scprn<‘d in the development of subject matter in this field. These trends 
furnish a convenient springboard for a brief analysis of progress made in 
the organization of the field since 193^ a period covering perhaps the most 
turbulent years in our national history. The trends mentioned by Dt, 
Bridgman are: (i) the early emphasis on principles and procedures in child 
care and guidance, (a) the somewhat later emphasis on the re-education of 
parent personalities, (3) the still later emphasis on the essential inter-relatcd- 
ness of all family experience, and (4) the emphasis just emerging, on the 
interdependence of family and community. 

The listing of these emphases helps to show how growth since has taken 
place. Underlying all programs now and from the beginning, has been the 
assumption that education can help people to make their family living mote 
effective, happier, more satisfying. Each new approach signified some gain in 
our understanding of what this sort of education involves. 

A more detailed study of developments indicates progress in the following 
directions: (i) a general sharpening of focus in educational programs dealing 
with family life; (a) a general broadening of the scope of each of these pro- 
grams; (3) a marked tendency toward integration of programs dealing with 
related areas, interests, or problems; (4) a general enrichment of “content” in 
learning situations; (5) successful use of a number of new approaches, with 
increasing emphasis on action as an integral part of learning; (6) invention 
and/or refinement of some important new educational techniques. 

There are a number of reasons for the sharpening of focus. For some time 
there has been a growing feeling that the family is the “ace-in-the-hole" in 
the world-wide, postwar struggle for peace and freedom. There has also 
been widespread and growing concern over such signs of family disintegra- 
tion as the appalling increases in juvenile delinquency and divorce. The most 
important factor, however, has probably been consumer demand. The early 
postwar years produced an unprecedented number of family problems. R^ 
quests for help in understanding and dealing with these problems have been 
more numerous, more insistent, and more specific than ever before in lie 
history of organized family life education. For example, the thousands of 
young veterans and their wives who were compelled to make their homes in 
barracks, apartments, trailers, and Quonset huts on college campuses all over 
the country had no time for pious platitudes or vague generalities. Most of 
them played the game strmght, for high stakes, and resented educational 

^ The Handbook of Adult Education, ed. by Dorothy Rowden. Second edition. Amer- 
xcan. Association for Adult Education, 1936, pp, 132-39. 
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experiences that they could not use immediately in meeting their pressing, 
specific needs. 

These and other pressures have not only forced family-life education to 
become more precise in defining its goals, outlining its scope, and selecting 
its activities; they have also pushed both leaders and participants closer and 
closer to the basic or “core" concepts which, it seems likely, will eventually 
be stated as functions of the family in our society and give unity to the 
organization of the entire field. This “core" must be equally acceptable to 
science, to religion, and to the man in the street. When we have it, family-life 
education will, indeed, be as sharply focused as any educational program ever 
needs to be. 

There is a good deal of evidence that programs in this area have been 
broadening in scope for some time. In the early 1930’s, parent education put 
most of its emphasis on one of the typical family relationships, the parent- 
child relationship, and treated the others as incidental to it. Home economics 
education for adults then consisted, chiefly, of classes in clothing and foods, 
with a few programs which were notable exceptbns, such as the well-inte- 
grated parent education and homemaking program conducted by the Omaha, 
Nebraska, public schools. General programs of adult education were offering 
social science courses on the family, but these courses more often dealt with 
the history of the family as a social institution than with problems of con- 
temporary family life. Mental hygiene programs, where these existed, were 
still largely centered on the more pathological problems of human adjust- 
ment. 

By 1940, the center of interest in parent education had shifted quite gener- 
ally from the study of the parent-child relationship, as such, to the study of 
the whole constellation of family relationships. In home economics, the term 
“homemaking’’ was coming into much wider use, and homemaking curri- 
cula were expanding, in many places, to offer more balanced instruction in 
all kinds of homemaking activities. The official handbook for vocational edu- 
cation published by the United States Office of Education in 1945® states that 
“programs developed with the specific Directive of preparation for the voca- 
tion of homemaking include the following major areas of instruction: Foods, 
and nutrition; housing, home furnishings, and home equipment; clothing; 
child development; family health; family economics; family and community 
relationships.” 

The social scientist, meanwhile, nudged by a small group of liberals in 
anthropology, sociology, and social psychology, were registering their in- 
terest in the dynamics of family interaction, and were conducting some ex- 

'U. S. Office of Education. Vocationtd Education in the Years Ahead. Washington, 
D. C., The Federal Security Agency, 1945, p. 191. 
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trcmely valuable studies of family life in both urban and rural communities. 
Mental hygiene, influenced by clinical studies of the effect upon individuals 
of different kinds of family experience, was emphasizing strongly the posi- 
tive role of the family in personality development. 

These expansions, and other changes taking place during the same period 
of time, were the natural result of an increasingly realistic approach to the 
analysis and treatment of family problems in a number of the professions 
dealing direedy with famflies. As the various programs involved followed 
new leads and explored new territories, common interests were discovered 
and a certain amount of natural integration began to take place both within 
and between fields. 

Evidence of this more or less spontaneous integration are readily found. 
There is the increasing tendency in all programs to emphasize the “whole- 
ness” of family life. There is the growing practice of planning cooperatively 
when two or more groups are setting up related projects. And there is the 
growing interest in community coordination for the more efficient develop- 
ment and use of community resources. A few signs of another sort of inte- 
gration are found in one or two small experiments in which the family, 
rather than the individual, is the unit around which the activity develops. 
The whole family comes to the clinic. The teacher of homemaking for adults 
works with families in their homes, instead of “keeping school” for classes 
of students. Memberships in the recreation center or local cooperative are 
taken out by families, not individuals. 

Several publications have helped to further this tendency toward inte- 
gration. Notable among them are two yearbooks : Education for Family Life,^ 
and Family Living and Our Schools, both published in 1941.’ 

Enriched Content of Programs 

The extent to which the content of family-life education has been enriched 
over the years can only be suggested here; so varied, so numerous and so im- 
portant are the gains. All the sciences contributing to our knowledge of 
family development, child development, human relationships, personality 
development, and homcmaking in its more tangible aspects have conducted 
research that has yielded new facts and suggested exciting new hypotheses. 

The war interrupted some long-range studies that were under way before 

* American Association of School Administrators. Education for Family Life. Nine- 
teenth Yearbook. "Washington, D. C. 1941. 36B pp. 

* Joint Committee on Curriculum Aspects of Vacation for Home and Family Living 
of the Home Economics Department of the National Education Association and The 
Society for Curriculum Study, Family Living and Our Schools. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1941. 468 pp. 
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1940, but there is some compensatioa for these delays in the insight which 
some wartime experiences — industrial migrations, conscription, and demobi- 
lization, for example — have given us into some kinds of family problems. 
It is impossible, of course, to know which of these new ideas will ulti- 
mately have the greatest influence on family life in America through family- 
life education. Seen in relation to patterns of unfolding knowledge in the 
fields from which they come, some of the concepts discussed in the following 
paragraphs seem especially promising, and have already changed trends in 
thinking where they are being used. 

In child development, a number of studies have helped to give more pre- 
cise meaning to the concept of security, especially for children. Parents are 
now being helped to find the happy medium between the training that re- 
lies on the harsh discipline of impersonal routines and the guidance that en- 
ables a child to harmonize his own behavior with reality. The need of all 
babies for the warmth and love which can be expressed only through close 
physical contact with the mother in the early months of life is now widely 
recognized. Most professionals in close contact with the home — ^pediatricians, 
nurses, teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, and family caseworkers — are 
emphasizing this particular need, and organizations have been formed for 
the sole purpose of interpreting it to families through all possible channels 
of adult education. 

Studies made during World War II have thrown new light on the origin 
and nature of anxieties and excessive fears. Inferences drawn by psychiatrists 
in the Services from their intense experiences with men before and during 
induction, in camps in this country and overseas, in combat and in hospitals, 
will be the basis for careful research for many years to come. Even now, ex- 
perienced doctors and psychologists feel justified in warning parents against 
using with children methods of guidance that create strong feelings of guilt, 
shame, or fear. Most educators share this feeling, and are helping parents to 
use successfully more positive methods of teaching. 

Just before the war, scientific studies of human relationships were making 
good progress. As far back as the 1920’s and early 1930’s, Eduard Lindeman® 
and others had made some provocative analyses of interaction in conflict 
situations. In 1940, Ronald Lippitt^ published the results of his pioneer ex- 
ploration of psychological climates, the first of a number of related investi- 
gations which have thrown much light on the nature of democratic processes. 

Hader, John f. and Lindeman, E. C. Dynamic Social Research. New York, Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1933. 231 pp. 

Lippitt, Ronald. “An Experimental Study of Authoritarian and Democratic Group 
Atmospheres.’’ (In Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology I, University of lotva 
Studies, Studies in Child Welfare, XVI-III: 43-195, February, 1940.) 
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Some o£ these findings are now being applied by Lippitt and others to the 
study o£ £amily relationships. 

A good short summary of the chief implications of these important studies 
is the ripfinirinn of democracy proposed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association in 1941.® This definition, a 
list of the “hallmarks” of democracy, is being widely used as discussion 
material in family-life education groups and classes. The purpose of such dis- 
cussions is to stimulate the application of these cardinal principles of demo- 
cratic action in family situations. A special effort has been made to call the 
definition to the attention of home economics teachers in public school pro- 
grams throughout the United States.® 

The social sciences are giving us some new material on the nature of 
family-community interaction which is comforting because it can relieve 
families of some unwarranted guilt feelings. It shows that individual families 
are not at fault when they fail to solve problems of modern living that can 
be eficctively dealt with only by larger group action. 

One of the most important single contributions to the content of family- 
life education in recent years is the description of the functions of the family 
in American life, prepared for the Woman’s Foundation.^ This report, 
which was published in 1945, is the work of a committee of experts in an- 
thropology, sociology, psychiatry, psychology, religion, and education. It is a 
pioneer attempt to formulate the “core” for family-life education mentioned 
above. 

It is, of course, impossible to note here all the new leads coming from these 
and other sources. There is a Rowing emphasis on positive health, and a 
growing feeling that this can be achieved by the individual only if and when 
it is achieved by his entire family. As a result of advances in psychosomatic 
medicine, there is a growing understanding of the interdependence of mind 
and body, of the totality of personality. There is a growing appreciation of 
the uniqueness and importance of family experience as organizations, such 
as the Research Center for Group Dynamics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, make public the results of their work. Even soldiers and states- 
men are contributing to the rapidly accumulating store of material for family- 
life education. This material will help us all to understand that the family 
is the primary educational agency in human society; that its teachings inevi- 

Educational Policies Commission. Learning the Ways of Democracy. Washington, 
D. C., The National Education Association, 1941. 486 pp. 

U. S. Office of Education. Vocational Education in the Years Ahead, Washington, 
D.j:., The Federal Security Agency, 1945. Chapter VI, pp. 226. 

Consultants’ Report. The Place of the Family in American Life. New York, Th( 
Woman’s Foundation, 1945. 
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tably determine not only the shape of things present but also the shape of 
things to come. 

New Approaches and Teaching Techniques 

The new approaches in family-life education devised or developed during 
recent years arc of great variety. Among those which now seem most signifi- 
cant are the approaches through: (i) cooperative community studies of 
family needs as a basis for education to meet needs; (2) the organization of 
groups of families for social action; (3) new services designed to help individ- 
ual family members understand and meet their own needs; for example, 
counseling services; expanded opportunities for group study; centers to sup- 
plement individual family provisions for recreation, child care, and house- 
keeping; (4) coordinated effort on the part of the several professions directly 
working with families; (5) the development of community — especially 
neighborhood — leadership; (6) general public education. 

The last approach, public education, has two phases: first, the organization 
of special activities, such as forums, conferences, and institutes, which high- 
light issues or problems, and, second, the continuous effort to supply informa- 
tion about family life to the general public through the usual media for mass 
education— newspapers, magazines, radio, stage, and screen. 

Follow-up on a new approach in any field of education usually reveals the 
need for new teaching techniques. This has been distinedy true of famil y, 
life education, and some promising new methods have been tried in the last 
few years. One of the greatest needs in this educadonal area has always been 
for procedures that would help the individual family member to see himself 
as others see him, to evaluate his own contributions to the total group experi- 
ence of his fanuly. J. L. Moreno and his students have given us two good 
instruments to use in this connection, the sociogram^^ and the psycho- 
drama.^ The one discovers and depicts the relationship patterns in a group, 
the other is a technique which enables an individual to define some of his 
own personality problems and to practice, with the help of others, changes 
that he would like to make in his own behavior. 

Perhaps the greatest advance has been in the development of methods for 
surveying family and community needs, and for determining family status 
in a community or regional pattern. There are also now available a num- 
ber of family score cards and similar devices, which individual families can 

Moreno, J. L. Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the Problem of 'Human 
Inter-relations. Collaborator: H. H. Jennings. 'Washington, D. C., Nervous and Mental 
Disease Publishing Company, 1934. 

Hendry, Charles E.; Lippitt, Ronald; Lander, Alvin. Reality Practice as Educadontd 
Method. Psychodrama Monographs No. 9. New York, Beacon House, 1944. 
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use to evaluate their own experiences. There arc studies, such as Mary S. 
Lyle’s Adult Education for Democracy in Family Life,^^ which give us new 
criteria for evaluating programs and new insight into some of the problems 
involved in family education for democracy. The several national commis- 
sions on intergroup educadon arc calling special attention to the part the 
family must play in the development of intergroup undersunding. These 
rnmtn;s.i;nn5 havc workcd out many new techniques for family participation 
in community programs for the improvement of intergroup relations. 

Notable advances have been made in helping families to cooperate in set- 
ting up their own goals for group acdon. Procedures used for this purpose by 
the Source Class of the Southwest Community Center in Wichita, Kansas, 
are especially suggestive. The Source Class began in 1937 as a self-help club, 
organized by a group of destitute families which had migrated north from 
dust-choked farms in Oklahoma and Arkansas. With the help of a teacher- 
leader provided by the Wichita Board of Education, this club began to study 
systematically the needs of the families represented. Donated garments were 
mended and altered to fit; quilts were made for fanulies with little or no 
bedding; shacks were weather-proofed; and food shortages were, to some 
extent, alleviated by better practices in buying and cooking. 

Gradually, as the families in the group began to increase their incomes, it 
became possible to work specihcally on the problem of better housing. No 
one in the club— now the Source Class— knew much about planning, con- 
structing, or financing even the smallest of homes. The group therefore de- 
cided to “learn by doing.” With the help of their leader, they borrowed $300 
for the purchase of building materials, got an engineer at City Hall to help 
them draw plans for a three-room house, and began to build. As difficulties 
were encountered, the advice of specialists was sought, but never at any time 
did the group give up its responsibility for the project. The house was fin- 
ished at a total cost of slighdy more than $500 and was sold to a young couple 
who finished paying for it in approximately five years. 

The Source Class has since become a sort of advisory council to a com- 
munity cooperative, which it helped to bring into existence. The cooperative 
is an organization which, in the past eight years, has included a total of about 
75 families. It is now so well established that it owns its own club house, and 
has memberships in the National Association of Credit Unions and the 
Blue Cross. The entire project is a dramatic illustration of family-life educa- 
tion in action. 

Numerous devices for guiding groups in problem-solving of the type de- 
veloped in Wichita arc now in use. Among the more elective of these is 

Lyle, Mary S. Adult Education for Democracy in Family Life. Ames, Iowa, Iowa 
State College, Collegiate Press, Inc. 1944. 161 pp. 
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an outline for group analysis of a problem, You Can Wor\ It Out Yourself, 
which was prepared by the Parent Education Specialist of the Cooperative 
Extension Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture.^* This outline is 
typical of a number of new techniques which are used to help individual 
famili es and groups of families deal more effectively with their problems. 

Problems Still Unsolved 

In spite of all the gains noted above, family-life education is still in the 
very early stages of organization as a separate educational field. Its unsolved 
problems are many. Among the most urgent of these are; (i) the need for 
more trained leaders of many different kinds; (2) the need for better team 
work among all the professions working directly with families; (3) the need 
for more study of the processes involved in cooperation and coordination, 
so that families and communities may work more effectively together on 
common problems; (4) the need for simple teaching materials that can be 
widely used to help people everywhere understand the social, political, and 
economic issues affecting family life today; (5) the need for more recognition, 
everywhere, of the importance of education for better family living, so that 
efforts to mobilize resources and facilities for this type of education will be 
more intclligendy and more adequately supported; (6) the need for more 
skill in combining study with action so that families working together will 
be more effective in creating the conditions under which they wish to live. 

A Big Tas\ for a Young Movement 

Although comprehensive programs of family-life education seek to provide 
appropriate learning experiences for family members of all ages, there is a 
special urgency about the phase with which we arc immediately concerned 
here— education for adults. We have been told, again and again, since the 
bombing of Hiroshima, that our survival depends upon our ability to con- 
trol the forces released by nuclear fission. But what is “control”? Is it more 
than decision — decision to use power in specific ways to accomplish specific 
purposes? It is in the choice of these ways and these purposes that all the , 
values held by mankind are inevitably expressed. Decisions based on values 
that have lived from generation to generation, growing in grandeur with the 
passage of time, are good decisions. Today, we realize, as never before, the 
collective nature of these decisions. Even when they are made by Ifcaders, they 
do not “stick" unless they reflect the feeling and thinking of the majority of 
people in the culture represented. 

It has long been known that each individual’s personal system of values 

"Lynde, Lydia Ann. You Can Work_ It Out Yourself. Extension Service Circular 
430. Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1945. 
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is rooted in his own early family experiences. This means that the 
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race, religion, background nationalities, politics, schooling, income or social 
position. If each of all the millions of families in the United States could 
become a center for the practice of this kind of democracy, the safety and 
the peace of the world would be assured. 
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The Staff 

The Cooperative Extension Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the state colleges of agriculture is the largest single tax- 
supported adult education institution in the world. This system, founded in 
1914 by the Smith-Lever law, employs a constantly increasing corps of pro- 
fessional workers. In the first year following World War II, the professional 
staff totaled 11,000, whereas ten years earlier, in 1936, the total had been 
7,500. About one seventh of these workers are administrators and subject- 
matter specialists on the national and state staffs; the rest are county “agents," 
The Service is called “cooperative” because the cost is shared by the federal, 
state, and county governments. Beginning in the middle 1930’s, the total 
budget for about ten years was in the neighborhood of $35,000,000 a year, 
Larger grants by Congress, which became effective on July 1, 1946, if fully 
matched can increase this sum by perhaps 40 per cent. 

The administration of the Service heads up in each state college of agri- 
culture under a Director of Extension, Under him there is often an assistant 
director, and always there are two state leaders, one for the county agricul- 
tural field workers, called agents, and another for the home demonstration 
agents. Each state college also has a staff of subject-matter specialists, who 
are, as the name implies, concerned with the various phases of the program; 
such as marketing, animal husbandry, dairying, poultry, clothing, canning, 
’The duty of each specialist is to keep abreast of research and experimenta- 
tion in his area; to interpret the results in teachable, readable terms; to de- 
velop programs in the subjects called for by the counties; and to train the 
agents and^ local leaders. This training is mostly concerned with methods 
to be used in teaching the subjects to members of local groups in the various 
counties of the state. 
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Well over half of the specialists are concentrated in about ten subject areas 
similar to those mentioned above. The rest cover a wide variety of areas of 
interest, such as housing, rural community organization, and recreation. The 
Home Economics branch of the Service deals chiefly with the selection, 
preparation, and preservation of food; the provision of proper clothing for 
all members of the family; home decoration, sanitation, household budget- 
ing, etc.; child care and training. 

Over 95 per cent of the counties have agricultural agents, and close to 70 
per cent have home demonstration agents. In a growing number of counties, 
there are also assistant agents. In the South, about one third of the counties 
have Negro agents. Elsewhere white agents handle the program for both 
races. 

Much of the local work is carried on under the agent’s direction by local 
leaders who have been given some training and are supplied with printed 
aids. Before World War II, there were over 700,000 local leaders, each of 
whom gave about two weeks a year of uncompensated service to the work. 
During the war, the number of leaders rose to over a million, but the timp 
contribution dropped to about ten days for each leader. The cost of this 
voluntary service, if paid for even at unskilled-labor rates, would equal the 
total appropriations from all sources. 

To enable the agents to work undcrstandingly and democratically with 
the people, the counties have developed a variety of organizational methods, 
such as county councils or committees, representing ^ local communities. 
There are often organized community groups as well. 

The federal ofiSce has no power to dictate to the states. Its leadership is 
by indirection, but its functions are manifold. It audits the state accounts to 
certify that the federal funds are being spent for the purposes for which they 
were appropriated. It maintains liaison field workers, each assigned to a re- 
gional group of states, and has also a small staff of specialists. It issues bulletins 
and suggestions; conducts research as requested; and cooperates in training 
the professional staff through summer schools, workshops, and institutes. The 
federal staff is made up of less than 250 persons, a number of whom are part- 
time advisers. Since the Extension Service is the educational arm of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, one of its functions is to bring to 
the states news of national developments of importance to their work. One 
interesting aspect of the federal work has been the training of present or 
prospective Extension Service workers from abroad. This sort of help has 
been given to other countries for years, but the recent war greatly increased 
the demand for it, especially from Central and South America and from 
China. 
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The Program 

The program of the Extension Service varies from state to state because 
it is adapted to local conditions and needs. What the general program in 
a state shall be is therefore determined by the state itself and to a consider- 
able degree by the rural people in each county. Once a county committee 
decides what it wishes to doj the agent can call upon all the resources of the 
college of agriculture to assist. 

The program, as already indicated, is largely vocational. Originally it 
was almost wholly so. Increasingly, social and economic interests have found 
an ever larger place. The first big development in this direction was in 
teaching marketing, cooperative and other types, after World War I. Com- 
munity activities soon followed. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, passed 
in 1933, required a further expansion of teaching in the economic area. In 
the middle 1930’s, discussion of public affairs was begun and, before World 
War II, over 100,000 groups of farm men and women were spending winter 
evenings discussing public questions. The materials prepared for this activity, 
though dealing with controversial issues, gave well-balanced facts and opin- 
ions supporting all major points of view. 

The program of public-affairs discussions was probably inspired by rural 
discussion groups which were organized in Wisconsin in the igzo’s. In many 
years, the number of groups in that state has run well over 1,500. At one 
time, 40 states had state discussion leaders. This activity, which was curtailed 
by World War II, has expanded again in the postwar years. 

The likelihood is that both the social and economic aspects of the Extension 
program will continue to be expanded. The very favorable reception 
given by the states to a postwar federal staff report, setting forth what has 
been done and what needs to be done in the major areas of Extension, clearly 
presages this development. The demand from farm people for enlighten- 
ment on current issues is increasing. The younger adults and rural youth 
particularly are interested not merely in recreation but also in the social 
and economic trends, national and world-wide, which affect rural life. 

Drama, music, and art also receive attention, especially the first two. As 
many as 1,500 rural musical groups, under the sponsorship of the Extension 
Service, unite in an annual music festival in Iowa. In one state 16,000 per- 
sons participated in a music appreciation course. In many states, representa- 
tive rural drama groups are selected to play at the annual Farmers’ Week 
held at the state college of agriculture. One state alone lends over 4,000 plays 
to local groups each year. 

To compensate for the lack of rural library service, some states have a 
reading program, using the state college radio station. A few states have a 
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mail-request system by means of which they lend books to persons in commu- 
nities without library service. One state lends over 30,000 volumes a year by 
this system. 

Effect of the War 

During World War II, the Extension Service was given a wide variety of 
additional tasks. Claims for agricultural deferment were investigated. Com- 
plicated governmental directives and regulations had to be explained to the 
farmers. It was found, in dealing with these directives, that the best results 
were obtained by using educational methods, explaining the what, how, and 
why of any given policy. 

The entire war emergency farm labor program was also turned over to 
Extension. The resulting five million and more placements a year ranged 
from recruiting villagers for farm work in their own communities to import- 
ing workers into the United States from the West Indies and Mexico, Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. 

This war work was greatly facilitated by an expansion of the use of local, 
volunteer leaders on a neighborhood basis. Employing rural sociological 
techniques, the United States was divided into some 250,000 neighborhoods, 
with a man and woman leader in each. Thus policies were quickly carried 
by word of mouth to “the last house down the road.” The use and efficiency 
of this plan varied by states but, all told, about 80 programs, such as scrap 
collections. Red Cross drives, and surveys of farm labor requirements, were 
handled in this way. Moreover, through the volunteer leaders, neighbor- 
hoods reported their needs and problems to county officials and, when neces- 
sary, to state and even to federal offices. 

Methods 

The Extension Service uses a number of methods. A central feature of its 
educational work is demonstration. It goes into actual houses and onto farms 
and puts its teachings to the test. The result is millions of changed farm and 
home practices a year, which in the aggregate amount to social changes. 
Much of the “curriculum" therefore comes from the needs and problems 
of the participants in the program. In addition to demonstration, all the 
familiar methods of adult education are employed but, because of its 
size and scope, the Extension Service program offers unusual opportunities 
for effective coordination of various approaches, such as using the radio and 
the printed word in combination with the field project. Large use is made of 
visual education. 

In its Division of Field Studies and Training, the federal office of the 
Extension Service has a section which, upon request, applies readability 
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tests to manuscripts submitted by the states. This section employs techniques 
such as those developed in the Readability Laboratory, at Teachers College, 
rnliitnhia University.^ The Extension Service has thus analyzed some 300 
proposed state publications, and a number o£ readability workshops have 
been held. The total number of bulletins, leaflets, and circulars which 
farmers and their families request from the State College Extension Services 
each year approaches thirty millions. 

Here then, for more than a third of a century, has been a federally aided 
adult educational enterprise which is free of federal dictation and control; 
is democratically administered within the states; and is, in the aggregate, 
of vast social significance. Comparable enterprises have been set up in a num- 
ber of foreign countries. 

Large as is the contribution of the Extension Service, it should be stated 
that schools, libraries, churches, and many other agencies also provide adult 
educational opportunities in rural areas. The rural programs are as broad 
in their scope as the urban, though by no means proportionately as numerous. 
Many rural high schools offer courses in agriculture and home economics 
for adults and outof-school youth, and the enrollments in these courses 
total several hundred thousands. Trend studies of certain village-centered 
communides, which were conducted in 1924 and repeated in 1930 and 1936, 
indicated steady expansion in non-vocatiotial adult education offerings 
through the schools, and also a considerable though scattered development of 
cducadonal opportunities offered by women’s clubs and other agencies. 
About one third of our nearly 3,100 counties, including those in districts 
which each comprise several counties, have organized rural library service, 
with local depositories in schools, stores, churches, and homes, serviced by 
“bookmobiles." Some of this work was curtailed during World War II, but 
early in the postwar period reports reedved from various areas indicated that 
the movement was again on the up grade. 

The farm organizations have long had an interest in this field. Every 
Grange has an educational officer who retains the original title of lecturer. 
Some state units of the Farm Bureau, notably in Ohio, have quite ambitious 
programs. The Farmers Union also places great emphasis on adult education 
through organized departments in their national body and its various regions. 

The Readability Laboratory was directed by Lyman Bryson and was supported by a 
grant made by the Carnegie Corporation, upon recommendation of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. 
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What Is Intercultural Education? 

Intercultural education is a relatively new phenomenon; not very many 
years ago it existed only in incipient form. What is it, then, and what 
accounts for its rapid growth in support, recognition, and implementation ? 

This branch of educational endeavor looks in particular to the development 
of better human relations; of attitudes of understanding and respect among 
groups and individuals of different backgrounds, whether racial, religious, 
nationality, or socio-economic. The reasons for the emergence of such an 
educational emphasis during this period in history are clear enough. Litera- 
ture in the field makes repeated reference to the dictates of democracy and 
ethics. But the very reiteration of the demands of moral principles, in rela- 
tion to both the individual and the body politic, gives testimony to the 
strains to which they have been subjected by events at home and abroad in 
recent years. 

Here, then, on the one hand, was a mounting threat abroad in the land, 
irrational hate among persons and groups — a problem which, it would ap- 
pear, is ultimately soluble by educational means alone. And, on the other 
hand, educational agencies were, at the beginning, and many continue to be, 
relatively unaware of the problem, and almost entirely unequipped to deal 
with it. Giving wholesome tone to man’s feelings for his fellow man was, 
when seriously considered, a challenge new to education. All in all, there 
was not only room but also crying need for highly specialized effort— to 
awaken educational agencies to their responsibilities in regard to human 
relations; to study the factors bearing on the development of good and bad 
attitudes toward persons; and to devise educational means to assure that 
good, rather than ill, should widely prevail. 
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Agencies 

The number and kinds of agencies carrying on some kind of work in this 
area are many, and, interestingly enough, the efforts of most of them are 
primarily to adults. Adults are strategically involved even when 
the work is addressed primarily to children and young people. The Bureau 
for Intercultural Education and the project on Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools, for example, seek to make children’s school experience 
conducive to the development of healthy human-relations attitudes. But the 
influpnrp of adults in the emotional development of children is recognized as 
crucial: the education of teachers and school administrators, parents and 
community agencies is integral to any program of this kind. On occasion, 
committees of administrators, teachers, and citizens, at work on formulating 
and stimulating a program for a city’s school system, have been instrumental 
in initiating citizens’ committees to work on the problem in the adult com- 
munity at large. 

Community organizadon to study and act on local problems of intergroup 
conflict is a conspicuous phenomenon of this movement. Some of this organi- 
zation is governmental and ofEcial; a far larger portion is sponsored by 
voluntary agencies, such as the A m erican Council on Race Relations, the 
Commission on Community Interrelations, and the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council. According to William Y. Bell, Jr., “During the 
past four years, municipal race relations committees, officially authorized by 
mayors or city councils, have been established in some 40 cities. Nineteen 
arc still active, the others having ceased to function as local fears of racial 
conflict decreased. In 14 cities, the inadequacy of solely voluntary efforts 
has been recognized by the provision of finances and paid personnel. Munici- 
pal funds supply the budget for nine such committees, while five rely on 
private contributions. Council ordinances in four cities have established the 
committees as definite departments of government. 

Initially established to avert racial conflicts, the committees have gradu- 
aUy developed a more positive emphasis on improving intergroup rela- 
tions and minority welfare.’’ 

Despite difficulties of various kinds, . . municipal committees have been 
active in law enforcement and civil rights, education, employment, housing, 
recreation, health and welfare. They have functioned most effectively where 
intergroup conflict was either imminent or had already materialized. Al- 
though some gains have been registered on employment and housing prob- 
lenu, continuing high employment levels in most cities have obviated for 
action [rrtf] in this area, and the committees face over-all difficulties in hous- 
ing. They have had some success in stimulating intercultural education and 
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in-scrvice training for teachers and policemen, and in direct negotiadons with 
public officials to correct discriminadon in public education, recreation, 
health and^ welfare. The committees have contributed to the educadon of 
public officials, served as liaisons between community agencies and city de- 
partments, and cooperated successfully with private organizations for minor- 
ity welfare. They have provided a resource for city departments desiring help 
I on racial problems.”^ 

“Sdmuladng intercultural educadon and in-service training for teachers 
and policemen” speak for themselves as enterprises in adult education. 
Whether or not the other kinds of aedvides enumerated fall under the sam i- 
head depends upon how one defines the term “adult educadon.” For those 
who would confine its ineaning to schooling at the adult level, aedvity in 
law enforcement and civil rights, , . . employment, housing, recreation, 
health and welfare" probably lie outside Ae strictly delimited area. For those 
who, on the other hand, conceive of adult education as rnnr pme d primarily 
with adults’ learning to deal effectively with the crucial problems of their 
life and times, whether this learning takes place in a classroom with books 
and a teacher or on the firing line of social endeavor, all these variegated 
activities will appear as the very stuff of vital adult education at the com- 
munity level. 

The same holds in general for all the voluntary agencies, engaged in an 
even wider range of activities, in communities throughout the nation. These 
organizations are many, and have been variously classified. Goodwin Watson 
enumerates these categories beyond official organizations: organizations 
representing ethnic minorities; more inclusive organizations; coordinating 
agencies; united fronts; research agencies; and others, like the pubhc schools 
and agencies working with them, not primarily concerned with intergroup 
relations but making important contributions.® 

Another very useful classification is supplied by H. H. Giles in a discussion 
of agencies of intercultural education: " . . 120 arc national in scope and 
membership, 35 are state and regional, and about 175 are local. Of the na- 
tional organizations, seven are independent bodies, like the American 
Council on Race Relations, dealing exclusively with the problem of intercul- 
tural relations. By independent bodies’ I mean only that they are not organ- 
ized or controlled by any church, political, educational, or labor group. 
Twenty-six are social action groups, like the American Civil Liberties Union, 
designed to protect civil liberties, to influence legislation, or to achieve 
social purposes. All groups of this sort which have been listed have maHo 

William Y., Jr. “Municipal Race Relations Committees.” Bulletin of the Ameri. 
can Council on Race Relations I. No. 12, p, 9. (March, 1947) 

Watson, Goodwin. Action for Unity. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
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the abolition of discriminsition a prominent part of their program. Fifteen are 
labor groups, representing a vast number of local union committees which 
are working on this problem in all parts of the country. Thirty-one organi- 
zations, such as the National Conference of Christians and Jews, are con- 
nected with religious groups, and thirteen with educational organizations 
or services. Seven are youth organizations which have done outstanding 
work in this field, and probably more will be added. Five are philanthropic 1 
foundations. Five deal with the problems of immigrants and refugees. Seven 
are concerned with our relations with the Far East, or with the problems of 
citizens of Oriental ancestry, and six with American Indians and Spanish 
Americans.” * 

Among the enormous variety of undertakings of these many kinds of agen- 
cies, Goodwin Watson identifies the following seven major Patterns of Ac- 
tion: (i) exhortation; (2) education; (3) participation (“getting acquainted 
. . . working together on common problems . . . living together as friends 
and neighbors”) ; (4) revelation (disturbing the complacency of those who 
are unaware of intergroup problems by “disclosure ... of what was previ- 
ously not known to them”) ; (5) negotiation (smoothing over threatening 
conflicts by personal diplomacy) ; (6) contention (aggressive action in “de- 
fending difierences . . . equalizing opportunity . . . removing segregation 
. . . fighting political anti-Semitism”) ; and (7) prevention (“predicting areas 
of potential conflict . . . introducing prophylactic measures . . . training 
public officials . . . self-discipline [among minority groups] . . . removing 
general sources of frustration").* 

Here again, only exhortation, negotiation, and contention would perhaps 
fall outside the limits of adult education broadly conceived. All the other 
headings suggest experiences through which adults have opportunity to gain 
new insights into a problem, to reconstruct their thinking and feeling about 
it, to learn to behave in new and more intelligent, appropriate ways with 
reference to it. 

Under the subhead of “Adult Education, ” Goodwin Watson notes specif- 
ically the Public Affairs pamphlets; “a flood of books and articles in maga- 
zines and newspapers"; the effort of the Detroit Public Library to spread the 
use of educational materials after the Detroit riots of 1944; the inclusion of 
courses on race relations in the curricula of some strong adult education 
programs; and the widely-used news service of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, which emphasizes the achievements of minority 
groups and instances of special cooperation. But this subsection is immedi- 
ately followed by another, headed ‘Tilm and Radio," two media widely recog- 

Giles, H. H. Agencies in the Field of Interculturd Edttcatipn. New York, Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 1945. 

* Watson, Goodwin op, cit. 
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iu«d as instruments adult education, and shortly thereafter follows a 
subsection on Unions and what they arc contributing to the reduction of 
intergroup hostility! Thus adult education, in many of its accepted forms. 
IS wide y pervasive in the movement to reduce intergroup antagonisms and 
build always more dcmocrauc human relations-^ven though the words 
adult education are never used in connection with this movement. 

Knowledge, Action, and Attitudes 

The difficulty of distinguishing those adult activities in this area that arc 
educauona in nature from those that are not parallels a recurrent question in 
the mtercultural education field itself: wiU poUtical and legal action provide 
^c way out, or is the problem to be solved by education? The indispensabil- 
ity of ^ucation, no matter what the role of political action, is widely accepted. 
John Dewey is quoted as follows: “A social revolution may effect abrupt 
and deep alterations in external customs, in legal and poUtical institutions. But 
w institutions ... are not so easily modified. 

Ways of belief, of ^pectation, of judgment, and attendant emotional dis- 
posmons of like and dislike, are not casUy modified after they have taken 

By this way of thinkmg, all those activities designed to modify "ways of 
belief, of expectauon of judgment, and attendant emotional dispositions of 
like and dislike in the direction of democracy may be properly named edu- 
cational in nature, and essential to desirable social change. 

But here another question arises: what is the role of information in a pro- 
gtam of this sort and in how far is the remoulding of the emotions cru- 
cially mvolved? On these points Goodwin Watson makes this summary 
jatement: It is the present judgment of community leaders that aedvities 
designed to repkee ignorance by trustworthy knowledge are an important aid 
in improving mter-group relations. In so far as educational pr 4 rams are 
(i) unusuaUy long and thorough and (2) able to reach people who do not 
or Jn^ily attend lectures or read serious books, they are especially commend- 
able. Programs of education that are geared directly into action agencies seem 

^ S^oup is not mefely a study 

grou^it IS an instrument intended for coUective action. It is true that occa- 

fZi 'Tw-r*' ^ ^ assembled merely as a ckss or 

forum which did get so surred that it turned into an action group. But 
Aose instances are rare. It would be much more promising to insert ap- 
propriate educational materials into the programs of groups which have a 
tao.. .fc „„dy. To edocK poUc„„„ .boo, a.(«^of to 
, ’ ° to mfluence the way they work; to help bus 

^^^Dewey, John. Human Nature and Conduct. New York. Henry Holt & Co., 1922. p. 
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drivers tianrtip the routine conflicts o£ their job; to give real estate and hous- 
ing facts on the success of programs that do not discriminate— these 

are the educational endeavors that seem to promise the best results. Infor- 
mation is brought in, not for its own sake, but as a guide for on-going action, 

"The whole question of the relation of knowledge to action deserves more 
intensive study. Why is it that new information can be accepted by some 
people but not by others? Why do some people act against the implications 
of their knowledge? This brings us directly to the problem of emotional re- 
education.” ® 

And, on this last score, Watson says, among other things: “Psychiatrists, 
psychologists, psychiatric social workers, visiting teachers, and others pre- 
pared to use the principles of mental hygiene and personality adjustment 
are aware that race prejudice is closely related to the emotional needs of the 
individual. Prejudice serves difierent purposes in different personalities. For 
some it provides compensation, making up for severe inferiority feelings. 
Others find in expressions of prejudice something that helps them to identify 
themselves with people they admire or envy. Still others, with a strong sense 
of resentment because of their own frustrations, find in a minority a target 
on which they can release their rancor without suffering too much social 
disapproval. 

“As Dr. Fritz Redl has pointed out (in a seminar organized by the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education), it is important to know what purpose 
a prejudice serves in the emotional economy of the individual. It is not only 
a question of where or how the child acquires prejudice — ^it is a question of 
why he feels the need to keep and to use it. He will not release the false be- 
lief so long as it is emotionally valuable. When the personality needs have 
been met, the prejudice can then be dropped because it is no longer indis- 
pensable.” '' And the same indubitably holds for adults as well. 

The Crucial Question 

Thus intercultural education poses crucially to all education, whether 
of children or adults, a question too long held in the background, perhaps 
because so difficult to answer: what goes into the making, or remaking, of 
a man — ^not just in what he knows, or in the skills he can perform, but in 
the ways he feels and acts in his relations with his fellow-beings? This is 
the problem, basically, that intercultural education has set itself to solve. 
Once solved, education at all levels and of all kinds will find itself by so 
much more effective in achieving its ultimate goals of maintaining and en- 
hancing democracy in all the walks and relationships of life. 

‘Watson, Goodwin op. cit, p. 45. 

'Watson, Goodwin, op. cit. pp. 52-53. 
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What the Community Council Movement Is 

The New York State community council movement, or better, the New 
York community” movement is made up of several quite different develop- 
ments assisted by a state association. About one hundred communities are 
known to have shaped up some form of community council organization, 
ranging from elaborate organizations to modest village committees. In mak- 
ing this count of communities, the criterion was : “Is there a fairly representa- 
tive community organization broadly concerned with community develop- 
ment? Specialized urban agencies for physical planning, social welfare, 
recreation, and so on are not included in the list. 

The Bureau of Adult Education of the New York State Adult Education 
Department, viewing community action as not properly separable from com- 
munity education, is deeply interested in the community movement. Al- 
though the work of the Bureau may be said to begin with the evening school 
and the special task of preparing foreign-born residents for naturalization, 
more and more emphasis has been placed on broad co mmuni ty education 
and development. The Bureau has consistently rendered assistance to com- 
munity councils and the community movement in the State. 

Some crystallization of the ideas and purposes of the community move- 
ment was achieved as far back as 1938 through the organization of a rather 
informal state citizens’ group called the Conference on Democratic Processes. 
As an outgrowth of this Conference, a Section on Citizen Unity was formed 
under the New York State War Council in 1941, with the intent to build 
community wartime programs of education on the ideals of the war and the 
ams and problems of the peace. The cultivation of intergroup unity was 
given special emphasis. The Citizen Unity program proved to be an upstream 
effort. Seemingly, it was not very successful, yet shortly after the Section was 
disbanded in the spring of 1943 representatives of 50 communities met at 
Skaneateles and organized a voluntary body, the New York State Citizen’s 
Council for a Durable Peace, to carry on. This body— with the cooperation of 
the State Departments of Agriculture, Education, Commerce, Conservation, 
Health, Labor and Welfare, the Division of Housing, the State Youth Com- 
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when interest in community cooperation was at a wartime high, Announc^ 
ment of the proposed Syracuse-Onondaga plan resulted in active particlpa- 
tion of some 8,000 citizens who contributed ideas. An impressive budget of 
cash and services was contributed by city and county, industries and a num- 
ber of agencies. The plan was written, cross-examined by a very large number 
of citizens’ groups, and adopted in principle by the city and county fathers, 
Then a continuing council was formed to carry it out. After that, the period 
of the long pull began. 

The original picture took in parks, transportation, and other physical mat- 
ters, and economic well-being. The prospectus was later broadened to take 
in education, arts, and social welfare. One of the five principal subdivisions 
of the continuing body is the “Educational Cultural Council,” a representa- 
tive body committed to community-wide advancement of the arts and a wide 
program of educational offerings. In setting up this program, one of the 
principal barriers, not yet hurdled, has been that of personnel. 

The potentialities in the Syracuse-Onondaga picture are immense. But it 
is still dangerous to risk predictions. 

Richfield Springs. Historically famous as a spa, Richfield Springs, a village 
of 1,200 regular residents, saw disaster ahead in 1942. The spa business had 
disappeared, and half the population drove 20 miles to the war industries 
of llion. With the end of the war they foresaw half their homes standing 
vacant and the young blood moving away. Moreover, while public officials 
and legislators trod gingerly when “issues of the war and the peace” were 
mentioned, it seemed to Richfield people that these issues belonged to them. 

Our story starts, in part, with a supper forum on “War Goals,” held on a 
January night, during a first<lass Cherry Valley blizzard. Forty-five Rich- 
ficldians attended the meeting, and the net result of their deliberations was 
the conclusion that Richfield Springs (multiplied) “can write the peace." 
This meeting added fuel to an earlier plan for a young adults’ council. The 
Richfield Springs Council became a fact and a power. It staged forums on 
local and global affairs. It fostered a wide range of community activities. The 
Central School became, more and more, a community center. Finally, the 
young people said to the older people, “Why worry about the Springs and 
tmemployment? Let’s plan our future.” Jointly, the older and younger 
groups acted to form a planning council. Richfield Springs now boasts three 
small new industries and is trying to cope with a housing problem. 

The Richfield Springs experience points several morals: First, use your 
young people. Second, use your central school — ^building and personnel— for 
community purposes. Third, don’t make the fatal error of underestimating 
t e powCT of small communities; they have brain power, leadership, team- 
wor , vision. But the principal moral is— community teamwork.. 
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To the above illustrations could be added many others, some o£ them un- 
happily of the flash-in-the-pan type. Mention must be made also of the 
largish group of community councils which thus far have not moved beyond 
a very limited vision of what the community can be and do— a vision de- 
fined by tree-planting or a few recreational projects. But the mistake would 
be to underestimate the potency of the idea that moves behind these projects. 
The important thing is that the sense of community and, with it, the sense 
of power and of the need for social vision are on the grow. The current is 
setting against the centrifugal era. Communities are putting themselves to- 
gether again. 

Philosophy and Practical Problems 

It is easier to pick out the practical problems than it is to isolate the prob- 
lems of philosophy and of dynamics in the community movement. Wc note 
some of each as New York sees them. 

On the side of philosophy and dynamics, the principal, though not the 
consistent or unanimous, contention is that no community council in this 
era will survive or grow unless it takes serious account of the high impor- 
tance of public discussion. And with this faith in the power of discussion goes 
the conviction that public discussion must embrace not only local but also 
national and world affairs. As an interesting bit of evolution, the State Citi- 
zms’ Council /or a Durable Peace became in time the State Citizens’ Council, 
with a growing emphasis on community and planning. But— and this is 
felt to be cruci^— just as the Council was moved to stress One Community, 
so— inversely— it must redouble its interest in One World. 

On the practical side, the prevalent problems are the tough ones of organi- 
zation, trained personnel, and finance. Each year the conviction grows that 
community councils need skilled, paid personnel. Only a few councils have 
such personnel. But the "cult of the volunteer” wanes as a community mo ves, 
or tries to move, into larger fields. Who shall pay the bill.? There is no in- 
stance where private gifts have provided the answer. In no case, has a com- 
munity chest done so. The answer so far has been the Board of Education 
or the municipality itself. Reliance on these sources for funds the for- 
mation of official tics, direct or indirect. And this raises certain questions: Do 
we dare use government in this field ? How? And how far ? 

Again, it has become clear that the community movement must make use 
of state, and perhaps federal, "fathering" or “nursing” agencies. What shall 
these agencies be? Public schools? Land-grant colleges? Or snmp new de- 
vice? The idea is half formed in New York State that there ought to be 
a State Division of Community Service through which all types of aid and 
informadon could be channeled to the community. This idea has been 
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nourished by the growth of cooperation between the New York State Citi- 
zens Council and ten of the New York State Departments, which have acted 
informally to form an interdepartmental committee. 

The original idea was that the whole development should be channeled 
through the pubBc school system. Perhaps that would be best, but doubts 
have arisen in many minds. To what extent is the schoolman, by training 
and situation, an all-community man? 

Finally, the problem of training: What do we mean by a trained “com- 
munity man?” Do we mean an educator, a community-chest executive, or 
something quite different from cither? New York State is acting on the be- 
lief that new training processes must be found. An annual two-weeks Insti- 
tute of Community Leadership was formed in 1945. A six-weeks course was 
added in 1946. 

In content, the program of the Institute is a hybrid. It includes commu- 
nity planning; community organization; intercultural measures; content 
and method in public discussion; the use of radio, press, and films, The 
program is a hybrid in method, too; the forum, the workshop, round table, 
panel, class group, and general conference— all arc used. There arc about 
one hundred Institute members, and one hundred consultants. Perhaps a 
tribe of teachers will arise who know the all-round community council in 
operation, In New York State, we have not yet found them, so we put our 
trust in the composite offerings of a wide variety of people, under skilled 
chairmanship. 

Shared by many in New York is this thought: the American community, 
by and large, lacks the community organization, the community institution— 
what you will— to unite the citizens in common effort to solve our problems, 
in team play to attain the finest gains. Democracy needs, and needs des- 
perately, new social pioneering, new social inventions to repair this lack. 
The community council, the community movement is a part of this pioneer- 
ing. Its importance is inestimable. 
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ffature and Aim of the Study 

The Montana Study was organized as a project in the humanities, under 
the sponsorship of the University of Montana. The Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity; the Director of the Division of Humanities of the Foundation which 
initially financed the project; and the present writer, as Director of The Mon- 
tana Study, worked out a tentative plan for a study of ways to improve the 
quality of living in the state of Montana. We understood this to involve edu- 
cational and other project by which the living context of people’s lives in this 
rural state might be enriched, and greater security and stability be given to 
their culture. We believed that results which might be forthcoming in this 
rural area would presumably have value in other rural areas in the country. 

As the work got under way in 1944, it became evident that progress in the 
field of the humanities would be intimately tied up with other interests, eco- 
nomic, social, educational. We saw that the problem of improving people’s 
lives could not be adequately attacked solely from the point of view of what 
ate conventionally called the humanities. For the humanities, whatever the 
exact meaning of the term, are closely interrelated in living practice with 
other functional activities of life. We realized too, that, so far as the project 
was educational, it would include work in adult education. We needed to 
reach all the people, adults and young alike. 

At the heart of the cultural impoverishment of rural Montana, and of many 
other rural regions, lies the decline of the small community. The direct causes 
and the influences that have brought about this situation arc mapy and 
complex, but there is little doubt as to the essential fact of the cultural and 
functional decline of rural communities in relation to larger centers. Thus 
the main objective of the plan came to be a community-centered project, de- 
yoted to the stabilization and enrichment of small communities in Montana. 

u er ying^ this objective was the basic belief that in such communities, 
and in the interaction of human beings who live in them, arise the primary 
cultural values, the richer contexts of life, the fundamental human loyalties 
an stabilities.- That human beings shall be able to associate with one another 
not as functional fragments, after the manner of urban life, but as whole 
uman beings, is essential to any such community. Hence in tMs community- 
centered project lay, we felt, the central value of our plan. 
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The Staff and the Initial Plan of Wor{ 

The work was begun with a small staff composed of the director and two 
associates. We also had help from a large group of volunteers, who included 
members of the six faculties of the units of the higher educational system In 
Montana; members of the U. S. Forest Service, the .Agricultural Extension 
Service, the Irrigation Service, and the Bonneville Power Administration 
Service; ministers of the Protestant churches, and members of the Catholic 
hierarchy in Montana; officials of various small towns; members of the State 
Teachers Association and of the Superintendents Association; newspaper 
men; officials of the Farmers Union; and many others. 

To establish community study groups as pilot projects was the main job. 
Eight of these groups were organized in the first year. In general, they were 
j pfnrmgl study groups of 25 to 40 members. The groups were carefully made 
up to be representative of all types of people in their communities, which 
ranged in population from 300 to 5,000. For ten weeks or longer, the members 
of each group met weekly to analyze their own community, to study its 
problems, and usually to make recommendations as to community needs. 
It was a particularly important part of the plan that these group meetings 
should be nonacademic in character and handling. No papers, except factual 
memoranda were read; no speeches were made. Group members discussed 
questions informally, usually under the leadership of one of the members 
of The Montana Study staff, but sometimes under a discussion leader chosen 
for the day from their own group. The groups were self-governing organiza-- 
tions, each electing its own permanent chairman and secretary and handling 
its other affairs. Rough notes were taken of each meeting, with names of 
participants. These notes were later assembled and mimeographed in the 
office of the Study staff and sent to the members of the group concerned. 

A study-group guide was written by the staff of The Montana Study, and 
copies .were given to permanent members of the study groups. The guide was 
called Life in Montana as Seen in Lone Pine, A Small Community, and was 
divided into ten sections with the following subtitles: i. Why We Are Here. 
2. Our Town and Its People. 3. Our Town and Our Work. 4. Our Town and 
Our State. 5. Montana, A Place to Live. 6. Montana and Our Nation. 7. The 
Future of Montana. 8. The Future of Our Town in Relation to Its People'. 
9, How to Make Life Better in Our Town, 10. What We Have Accom- 
plished. Each section contained relevant factual data; some important ques- 
tions in regard to the topic treated; and four or five specific research ques- 
tions for committees in the group to work out for report later. 

In the second week of the first series of discussion meetings the following 
question — one of several — was given out for report later: 
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QUESTION : About how many families are there in our commu- 
nity? Make the best estimate possible. (The committee 
last week to discuss this question should report here.) About how 
many families have been in our community ten years or more? 
About how many families now here have been started in this com- 
munity? How does our community compare in these respects with 
other communities in the state? 

The primary purpose, and to a large extent the effect, of the study groups 
of Series I was to acquaint a characteristic group in each community with 
essential information about their own co mmunit y. Secondly, study 
group brought together diverse members of the community to talk over 
common problems and in this way form a co mm unity nucleus of opinion and 
information. In a number of instances, this nucleus later became the animat. 
ing center of significant community action. The response to the initial study 
groups was remarkable. Attendance was excellent. There is no doubt that 
the small communities in general have intelligent and interested members, 
capable of accomplishing a great deal towards community betterment. When 
they arc given the cues, are assisted in making contact with resource-material 
and personnel, and are encouraged to go ahead, their progress usually is 
assured. This progress, however, depends on some sort of continued contact, 
even though casual, between the community and members of the project 
staff. 

FoUotV'Up Projects 

When the first series of study groups was completed, most of the commu- 
nities desired to continue the work in some form. This desire led rhem to 
initiate and carry out various supplementary and follow-up projects. It 
led in one community, Coiuad, to the formation of the Conrad Educational 
and Recreational Association, which, as an action group, initiated a $200,000 
bond issue that was voted by the town for an intensive program of recrea- 
tional activities and facilities. Recreational programs were organized in sev- 
eral other communities, too. In still others, standing committees studied the 
possibilities of small businesses primarily for local markets. Such a study 
in one town resulted in at least three new businesses — a planing mill, a 
plumbing and well-drilling business, and a lumber yard. Other towns de- 
veloped various other new businesses, such as an automobile and farm- 
machinery repair shop and a pole-treating plant. In one community, a small 
library was founded, the necessary funds for it being raised by basketball 
games and teas. Library service, health service, and similar special projects 
were promoted in a number of towns. 
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The folk aits or participative arts were promoted by several groups, and 
methods were worked out whereby further development in these fields might 
take place. In four communities, extensive programs of community dramas 
or pageant dramas were started. These dramas were written by committees 
in the community and were produced, played, and financed by the communi- 
ties themselves. Without exception, they were hugely successful and will 
probably be continued from year to year by the communities. The dramas 
were essentially folk dramas about the community life, its history and its 
problems. In one community. Darby, a little town in a cut-over forest region, 
conservation was the theme of the drama. In another community, Stevens- 
ville, the site of the first mission in Montana, a historical pageant-drama was 
written largely around the coming of the “Black Robes,” or priests, and the 
later expulsion of the Flathead Indians, Descendants of those Indians were 
brought down from the Flathead Reservation to take part in the drama of 
their grandfathers. The story of the first mass held in Montana was super- 
vised and coached by the local Catholic priest, with a young Methodist farmer 
acting the part of the famous Jesuit missionary to the Indians, Father De 
Smet. 

Experimental projects such as these gave opportunity for community ex- 
pression and cooperation. They helped to provide greatly needed recreational 
facilities. They were instrumental in bringing about economic surveys and 
studies of the community, and in many cases led to improvement of economic 
conditions. One study group, for example, spent an entire winter on the 
problem of land-use in its community. 

Underlying all this work is the principle that the people of the commu- 
nities shall plan, finance, and execute their own projects and shall direct their 
own study groups. The Montana Study staff was able to place at the service 
of the groups resource-men, special coaches, discussion leaders, and other 
helpers. Although the staff found it necessary also to maintain at least some 
continuing contact with the various study groups and projects, and to provide 
them with mimeographing services, some books, and other facilities, there 
was otherwise no interference with the autonomy of the groups. In no in- 
stance, did the staff enter a community for work before it was invited to do 
so by a representative group in the community. 

In addition to the field work in community stabilization and enrichment, 
a good deal of peripheral work was done by The Montana Study. Numerous 
articles were published in professional journals and elsewhere. Reprints of 
these articles, as well as interviews, news stories, and incidental publicity, 
served to acquaint people with the project. Addresses and coherences, 
amounting to a total of hundreds, and scheduled in every section of the state, 
were included in the programs of the staff members. These talks and con- 
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ferences were devoted to the philosophy of the small community and the 
kind of operations necessary to preserve community life and thinking. Na- 
tionally known lecturers, who were brought in, reached the larger towns 
with discussions of problems of family life and the preservation and improve- 
ment of the small community. A state anthology of 527 pages, entitled Mon- 
tana Margins, was collected and edited by one member of the staff, and pub- 
lished with success by the Yale Press. It became an auxiliary text in many 
Montana schools. 

Leaders 

Probably the greatest difficulty encountered in the entire project was that of 
finding and developing local community leaders. In this whole field of com- 
munity betterment, there is no more important educational problem than the 
development of leaders, young people or adults, who, after receiving some 
specialized training, will return to their communities and remain there per- 
manently to supply the badly needed initiative and leadership. The Mon- 
tana Study’s plan for the solution of this problem included a series of short 
week-end courses for community leaders to be held from time to time at the 
six units of higher education in the stat^ bringing together small groups of 
prospective community leaders, invited in as guests for a few days or for 
several week-ends, and coached intensively by members of The Montana 
Study staff and others. This plan involved the training and indoctrinating of 
a sufficient number of faculty members in each of the institutions to ensure 
their understanding help with the project. This is not easy. Faculty members 
are likely to be overburdened with their academic work and can not give 
time and attention to outside matters. Moreover, they often have a profes- 
sional attitude that is not in sympathy with the interests and point dE view 
of the small community. 

These are some of the obstacles to the smooth working of The Montana 
Study plan of leadership training. Such obstacles can with persistence be over- 
come. Success in community work and in preserving the life and philosophy 
of the small community will depend upon finding ways to develop locd 
leaders. The work in Montana was planned to lay especial emphasis on the 
community study groups and community leadership training. 
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Editor's Note: The following article is made up of passages selected from 
reports written by the authors and used here with their permission and that of 
George B. Zebmer^ the Director of the Extension Division, University of Vif. 
ginia. 


Purpose and Philosophy 

In January, 1941, the Extension Division of the University of Virginia be- 
gan actual work on an experimental and exploratory program called Speciel 
Projects in Adult Education. This beginning was the culmination in Vir- 
ginia of several years of thinking and planning that had been directed to- 
ward the economic, social, and cultural advancement of the Southern region, 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the purpose of the Virginia program waste 
find ways of helping communities to help themselves through the efforts 0! 
their own citizens. 

The range of the program included all phases of living — social, economic, 
and cultural. To find ways to stimulate communities to raise their standards 
in any or all of these areas and then to help them to implement their pro-, 
grams, drawing on whatever resources — ^local, state or federal — ^were avail- 
able, was the assignment of the staff of the Extension Division and of tht 
Special Projects in Adult Education. 

The philosophy on which the program was based was an honest belief in 
the democratic way of life. Democracy, it was assumed, exists where every- 
one has the opportunity for choice. If it is to do more than exist, everyone 
rriust desire to use his opportunity for choice. Assuming that our constitu- 
tional government gives us the framework which makes possible the realiza- 
tion of such a goal, the general aim of the program was to help individuals 
and communities learn to choose their ways of living and, having made the 
choice, to achieve the desired results. 

Approach and Method 

Approach and method were implicit in the philosophy and purpose. Indi- 
vi ua s and communities — ^become adept at self-development through hav- 
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ing opportunity to practice it. Doing for has no more place in such a pro- 
gram than planning for those whose lives are affected. They must plan and 
do for themselves. The job of the adult educator, in such a situation, becomes 
one of giving the persons involved mastery of the tools of social progress and 
helping them to plan opportunities to use these tools. 

Such a program is the direct antithesis of that of the social engineer with 
a blueprint. It allows the blueprint for each community to evolve in the 
process of working with the citizens. The persons guiding the process could, 
perhaps, have made a prettier blueprint in the beginning than the one which 
evolved. They would, however, have had to depend on something other than 
democratic processes to make it reality. 

This does not mean that guiding the evolving community can be trusted 
to persons incapable of blueprinting “the good community.” These persons 
must have their own blueprint, based on the very best that the scientists and 
the social scientists have to oifer. But they should not be mastered by it. They 
must make it serve them and those with whom they plan and work. Only 
thus can be retained the flexibility that is the foundation and the safeguard 
of democracy. 

The specific objective of the Special Projects staff was to discover ways: 
first, to arouse interest, or disturb inertia, or create a divine discontent; 
second, to broaden horizons in social thinking with reference to the poten- 
tialities of community life; and third, to achieve community goals considered 
desirable by those whose lives were to be affected, through the combined 
thinking and effort of those same persons. 

Though tangible results were to be sought as evidence of the soundness of 
a special approach or method, the primary concern was with method rather 
than with results. For the sake of this experiment, results were to be the 
by-products; validated generalizations about procedures were the main ob- 
jective. 

Two approaches were agreed upon in the search for techniques to help 
communities to help themselves — exploration of what was being done and 
experimentation in what might be done. Both were of great value during 
the so-called experimental period, and each must continue to supplement 
the other as long as a program of community service is offered to citizens’ 
groups and public agencies. 

laol^ng at Others 

In exploring programs, it was discovered that there was in existence much 
printed material dealing with many aspects of community life. Some of it 
was ready for use; much of it had to be adapted to the needs of special groups. 
Even when the material collected was good for general use, we found that 
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mglri'ng it available was not enough. A need had to be stimulated through 
work with study groups or committees before the available materials could 
be channeled into community programs. 

The same was true of research materials that needed to be translated into 
popular or simplified form. Transladon alone still left a gap to be filled. 
Direct contact must be made with the uldmate consumer. He must be made 
aware not only that such material was ready for him but also that he had 
need of it in relation to some activity that was important to him. 

M^fpriaU became most useful when the translation or adaptation was truly 
the result of a two-way process— that is, when the staff tried to meet a felt 
need in a community or organizadon, when the group found that existing 
materials did not meet the need, and when the two-^Extension Division 
and consumer — joined forces, drawing on research agencies in the field, to 
produce just what was needed. In a very real sense the staff served as middl^ 
men between research reports or agencies and the citizens who must make 
the application in the community. 

Exploradon also uncovered many excellent approaches to better communi- 
ties that had not been reported anywhere, and a few that had not even been 
recognized as having value beyond the immediate situation they had been 
set up to serve. 

A series of success stories about these programs has been published and 
distributed by the Extension Division in its New Dominion Series. Each 
story describes a successful community program, with emphasis always 
on how and by whom rather than on what. The stories have been written for 
the ordinary citizen, though professional workers, teachers, and students have 
not been excluded from the mailing list. This series has been mailed eighteen 
times a year to upward of 4,000 persons in all walks of life, in the hope of in- 
spiring some communities to action and of helping others implement the 
programs already under way. 

The exploratory, or “looking at others,” part of the program was under- 
taken for the education of ourselves and of Ae experimental groups we were 
working with. It has contributed generously to that. It has, to our surprise, 
afforded opportunity'for us and our groups to contribute to others. In many 
instances, a kind of continuous interchange has been set up. What may have 
been started by a note in a newspaper about a program, or by a letter of in- 
quiry from a citizen, or by a casual conversation, has been carried forward 
in a visit to the coiiununity by the staff to see for themselves. They have 
frequently found it difficult “to see” because the persons they were visiting 
were so eager to know how others were approaching similar problems. Later 
these bonds have been strengthened by sending materials from the files, by 
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subsequent visits from the staff or by traveling workshops, and by participa- 
tion o£ persons from these communities in summer workshops. This inter- 
change, resulting as it has in the feeling of a fellowship based on common ' 
interests, is a valuable technique discovered entirely as a by-product of “look- 
ing at others.” It can be consciously and more systematically applied. 

Trying Things Ourselves 

For the experimental, or “trying things ourselves,” part of the program, 
it was decided to select three different kinds of rural communities in 
Virginia, each typical of areas found throughout the Southeast. 

One was a mountainous county made up largely of marginal and sub- 
marginal farms, typical of the Southern Appalachian area. 

The second was a central Virginia piedmont county of moderate prosperity 
in which agriculture and timber were the chief resources and in which the 
small farmer rather than the tenant composed the bulk of the population. 

The third was in the tidewater area. It had large farms and many tenants 
and extremes of wealth and poverty. It also presented the complex problems 
faced by rural dwellers who earn their living in a nearby industrial area. 

A different approach was made in each county. Each approach was deter- 
mined to a small degree by the interests of the staff; and, in large part, by the 
nature of the community, by the patterns of living and attitudes of the peo- 
ple, and by already-existing programs and leadership both lay and profes- 
sional. 

In the mountain county (Greene) an approach was made through getting 
well acquainted with the people in the various communities in an attempt to 
have them gain an understanding of neighborhood problems and to work 
out toward the development of a county-wide program. Two staff members 
lived in the county for several months and have continued to identify them- 
selves with activities there. No attempt was made to set up a new agency, but 
every effort was made to supplement and strengthen programs already in 
operation. 

In the piedmont county (Louisa) the method was to invite prominent citi- 
zens to meet with members of the Extension Division staff for discussion of 
county problems, and through a citizens’ council to attempt solution of these 
problems. Staff members, after a number of preliminary informal visits, have 
gone into this county primarily to work with the council or its committees 
and to cooperate with other organizations when especially invited. 

In the tidewater county (Nansemond) an attempt was made to encourage 
the development of a program in one section of the county, the Holy Neck 
District, under the direction of the principal of the consolidated high school. 
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Here the Extension Division acted in an advisory capacity and made it 
possible financiall y for the principal to devote his summers entirely to com- 
munity work. 

Extension of Experiment^ Program 

Partly as a result of the experience in Nansemond, and partly in response 
to interest expressed by school people, in the spring of 1943 a plan was made 
in cooperation with the State Board of Education for extending the ex- 
perimental community program through the employment of selected high 
school principals on a twelve-month basis with the understanding that the 
summer months would be devoted largely to community work. 

It was decided to begin the summer program with a three-week workshop 
in community development at the University conducted by the staff of the 
Special Projects assisted by a sociologist and numerous guest specialists. The 
seven principals selected formed the nucleus of the group. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare selected and sent three county superintendents. An 
elementary school principal made the eleventh member of the workshop, 

The extension staff continued to work in an advisory capacity to members 
of this group in their local community programs throughout the following 
year. In two of the counties represented, the principals who had attended 
the summer workshop asked that staff members come to their communities 
throughout the winter to conduct local workshops in order that more people 
might have an understanding of the possibilities and procedures in commu- 
nity programs. This plan worked so well that the number of requests in- 
creased more rapidly than they could be met by the limited staff. 

Second and third summer workshops at the University in 1944 and 1945 in- 
cluded not only more counties but also, on recommendation of the first 
group, many interests and agencies other than school principals and welfare 
workers. Vocational agriculture teachers, ministers, representatives of wom- 
en’s clubs and service clubs, county officials, and public health workers were 
among those who attended. 

It was necessary to add a special member to the year-round staff in 1944-45 
to help conduct local workshops organized as a result of the interest of par- 
ticipants in the summer workshops. Thus by the end of 1945, twenty-two 
counties in the state had become a part of the extended experimental program 
of the Special Projects in Adult Education. 

Special Techniques 

Just as it was decided to try a different approach in each community, so 
it was determined to try in all communities a variety of adult education 
“techniques." These included : (i) experiments with the printed word, such 
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as books specially selected for a particular group, kits of pamphlet 
reading lists accompanied by the offer to supply the material referred to, 
bulletins specially prepared by local groups for local consumption, and the 
New Dominion Series already referred to; (2) use of motion pictures with 
groups on various levels of socialization and education;^ study groups and 
workshops— in neighborhoods, on a county-wide basis, with professional 
workers from a district of the state, at the University Summer School, and 
on wheels. 

The Geographical Area and Its Implications 

The geographical areas of both experimentation and firsthand exploration 
were, of necessity, restricted. The experimental program involved only 
Virginia communities; the exploratory included, for visit and evaluation, 
communities in Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Georgia, and Alabama. For the collection of materials 
about programs, communities throughout the United States and in other 
countries were drawn upon. A study of these shows certain fundamental 
problems and methods of attack whether the community be in Virginia 
or Ohio, in South India or in Southern United States. We have found much 
in the exploration of communities in other states and regions that has been 
of help in those communities in which we were especially interested. In 
like manner, we believe that what we have learned by experimenting in 
Virginia and by exploring the Southeast has more than local application and 
significance. 

Conclusion 

With an extensive program in progress, we cannot conclude. We can only 
pause to clarify our thinking; to take stock of what is happening; to make 
sure that we are profiting from our own experience to the fullest degree; to 
share the results of our experience, in so far as possible, with others who arc 
interested in the question, “How can an educational agency help commu- 
nities to help themselves through the efforts of their own citizens?" One of 

e strengths of Special Projects has resulted from the fact that the program 
throughout has been a group process. In retrospect it is impossible to dis- 
mver who deserves credit for initiating specific ideas or plans. Credit to the 
individual has never been a factor to be reckoned with. In a like manner, in 
work in commumties and in cooperation with other agencies, credit to the 
^tension Division or to the University has been subordinate to getting 

e jo done. The entire program has been a demonstration of the ability of 
a group to work effectively toward a goal which transcends individual— or 
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institutiottal— interests and to get results that clearly indicate that the whole 
is greater than the sum of its parts. 

A second strength of the program lay in the conviction that the individuals 
and r nmmiinitips had a contribution to make to the educational process. They 
were helping the staff in the search for ways that would work as surely as 
the staff was helping them. Our experience has proved that this process of 
collaboration between adults in their communities and agencies for adult 
education has even greater possibilities than was realized in the beginning. 
But it will get results only when the collaboration is sincere, when staff mem- 
bers are frankly learners along with those to whom they would give guidance 
in the process. 

Some activities, started during the first two years of the program, have 
continued without subsequent attention. More, however, have required a 
longer period of nurturing before help could be withdrawn. Education that 
changes communities must allow for “reaction” time of the individuals con- 
cerned, for life-long habits and attitudes must be changed in the process. 

Time is also essential to that broadening of the base of participation and 
leadership which are important factors in assuring the continuation of the 
process set in motion. It was less than a year after the experimental work in 
communities started that our country entered the war. Undoubtedly the war- 
time situation resulted in more than normal shifting of persons from one 
community to another. Thus the mortality was high in both professional and 
lay leaders. This underlined the danger, merely from the standpoint of 
survival of a program, of placing too much dependence on a few persons 
in a community. From the point of view of continued vigor and vitality of a 
program, widespread leadership was found to be even more important. 
Acceptance of leadership by the individuals fitted for it by temperament 
and training, but unaccustomed to it as a result of status in the community, 
is a slow process. Acceptance of such leaders by a community accustomed to 
“hereditary leaders” may be even slower. Patterns and folkways of commu- 
nities as well as habits of individuals must have time to change. 

Just as provision must be made for widespread leadership, so must it be 
made for widespread participation of the many agencies and interest groups 
to be found in any community. Participation in planning is just as essential 
for representatives of these groups as for lay citizens, but, on the other hand, 
the planning is not their prerogative. Unwillingness of some agencies, insti- 
tutions, or individuals to accept their place as only one of many participants 
is a stumbling block in the development of many commimities. 

In considering the three types of approaches to stimulating community pro- 
grams in the three experimental counties, it is not possible to say that any 
one of them is best. However, one thing seems clear : whatever the approach, 
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there must, at some place in the program, be provision for careful stock 
taking and planning in relation to resources as well as needs, and for a pro- 
gram of action which grows out of careful study of the situation. 

Local workshops, in which the best techniques emerging from the experi- 
mental program have been applied, have been found an excellent means of 
analyzing resources in relation to needs and for planning a program of 
action on the basis of study. In such a situation, survey and planning go on 
simultaneously. Organization and action arc directly related to both. This 
ailords opportunity to combine the best aspects of surveys, planning, commu- 
nity councils, and action programs or “projects,*’ Some such combination of 
all into an integrated whole is essential to well-rounded community develop- 
ment, So long as workshop procedure and organization can be kept flexible 

and leaders are sensitive to community differences, it is a good approach 

perhaps the best. Yet we would not offer it as the only one nor as infallibly 
right for every community. It may be considered as a technique which com- 
bines many techniques. Like its component parts, whether it works depends 
on why and how it is used. 

As was said earlier, the primary purpose of the programs was to discover 
tedniques. Many were tried and found to get results. But techniques alone 
will do very little. They are merely tools that become effective when used 
creatively, painstakingly, and with untiring patience by skilled craftsmen to 
express something which they know unerringly and feel deeply. These tools 
can help to build the Good Community and make the democratic dream 
reality only as they give expression to “inherent faith in the ability of the 
common man to improve his conditions and environment if helped to help 
himself,"^ ^ 

A. Smith was the prime mover in the initiation of the Special Projects pro- 
gram. His was the vision that Inspired the program, and it was through his efforts chat 
the necessary funds were raised. The program’s basic article of faith is quoted from 
How People Can Educate Themselves to Help Themselves," an unpublished typescript 
(64 pages) which Mr. Smith wrote in 1940, shortly before his death.— Ed. 
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Special Interest Groups 

A continuous process is at work throughout thousands of communities 
formulating American opinion on the nation’s relations to the rest of the 
world. The inmimerahle. activities by means of which this is being done can- 
not be accurately traced or described. Studies, however, have been made of 
the facilities provided by sample communities for promoting understanding 
of world afiairs. One of the most effective of these studies is contributed by 
the Council on Foreign Relations under the title Community Education in 
Foreign Affairs} In this work, nineteen American cities report on the diverse 
ways in which they have organized themselves to direct information and 
opinion on world happenings into the channels of popular discussion. 

An account of activides by themselves, however, conveys only casual 
meaning until they can be fitted into general patterns of social response. A 
search for such patterns is needed if we are to uncover the main channels 
of communication, the pipe lines through which the individual may draw 
enough information to exercise his judgment as member of a sovereign 
fellowship of citizenry. 

Perhaps the most common method of spreading information up to the 
present has been through the medium of fragmentary interest groups. These 
associations of like-minded people are to be found in varying forms in every 
type of community. To cite some examples from the study of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Salt Lake City has a branch of the American Association 
of University Women; an International Relations Study Group; an Inter- 
American Group; an International Relations Club; and a Salt Lake City 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Providence, Rhode Island, has a local For- 
eign Policy Association; an International Relations Club; the Providence 
Comauttee on Foreign Relations; and the World Affairs Council in Rhode 
Island. Tulsa, Oklahoma, contents itself with a Foreign Policy Association 

Dalgliesh, W. Harold. Community Education in Foreign Affairs — A Report on 
Activities in Nineteen American Cities. New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 1946. 
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group and the Tulsa Committee on Foreign Relations. Larger communities, 
such as San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, and Denver, boast formidable 
lists of groups specializing in the study of world affairs. 

Besides these multifarious clubs centered round problems of foreign policy, 
there exists a weighty background of national and regional organizations 
that handle the discussion of foreign policy as part of their programs on 
public affairs. These groups include Rotary and Lions International, the 
League of Women Voters, and innumerable sectional business clubs and 
women’s organizations. They all have in common the technique of group 
discussion and a serious interest in the formation of public policy. 

This imposing network of discussion groups, never as yet fully listed or 
evaluated, is probably unmatched in any western democracy. In the freedom 
of discussion permitted and in access to information from all sources, our 
informal program of public education is unquestionably unique in the civi- 
lized world. With all these advantages within easy reach, it might be ex- 
pected that the American people should show the highest level of interest and 
understanding of world affairs of any nation on earth. Such an assumption 
does not appear justified by the obvious facts, and it is apparent that the 
existing machinery of information must possess some hidden flaws. 

The spread of these discussion and information groups on a geographical 
basis since the late nineteen-twenties or early thirties, is a remarkable achieve- 
ment that could be criticized only on minor points. Obviously, the weakness 
of the movement does not lie in any lack of extensive coverage of the major 
communities. However, want of depth, a failure to find roots in the 
community served, may prove the weakening factor in the whole system. 

It would appear, upon an objective examination of these special interest 
groups, that, by the very nature of their organization, they have detached 
themselves from community roots, assuming the almost heroic role of world 
observers. They meet to discuss world events as if these happenings were 
subject to analysis and control by reasonable members of a unified civiliza- 
tion. This approach, though proper and even essential to academic study, 
divorces the small group from the hurly-burly of practical life in an ordinary 
American community. Their devotion to world affairs remains separate 
from their life as citizens of a special place at a particular moment of time. 
In consequence, the majority of their fellow citizens are likely to regard the 
wider outlook of these students of world affairs as a private hobby irrelevant 
to the everyday matters on which public judgment must be passed. 

This point of view tends to be unfair to the meritorious work of the special 
interest groups. Criticism, however, is directed solely at their efficacy as chan- 
nels of communication to the popular mind. They constitute, perhaps, the 
embryo of a new and improved type of citizenship, born of reason and 
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humane morality. The rapid growth of these groups throughout the country 
provides a hcali.y stimulant against the inertia of sectional prejudice and 
narrow indifferpn ce . Their true influence, however, must belong to the 
future, for the enlightenment that raises the members of special interest 
groups above the community level also serves to separate them from the 
rnmmnn tonguc that must servc to form public opinion here and now. 

World affairs, it must be remembered, touch the life of the busy, hard- 
headed citizen almost wholly in terms of local consequences; in thmr effect 
on tariffs, trade, employment, security, and moral purpose. Recognition of 
the link between the cvayday objectives of community life and distant world 
en tanglements requires a high degree of social imagination, a quality not 
easily won without training. In this respect, the contribution of the special 
interest group fails to strike the main target. It seeks to encompass the world 
with impartiid knowledge rather than to draw the world into die community 
through practical interests. 

The nature of the organization of these groups goes far to explain fhor 
detachment from community life. They are, for the most part, branches or 
affiliates of national or regional organizations. The parent body, whether it 
be Council on Foreign Relations, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Pan American Institute, or any other of the great information-gather- 
ing or policy-advocating bodies, supplies the inspiration and indicates the 
path of group activities. In consequence, the local group, instead of exploring 
the particular concerns of its neighborhood in relation to the outside world, 
assumes something of the lofty character of the parent national organization 
and seeks an international outlook as an end in itself. 

When the special interest group is an offshoot of some definite policy- 
advocating body, such as one of the various associations for the furtherance 
of world government, the split between the group and its community is likely 
to be even more marked. Here the clement of missionary zeal leads the 
interest group to preach to the community, calling upon it to place higher 
interests above its ordinary objects and purpose. While the co mm u n ity may 
be capable of great effort if it feels that its own essential needs are under- 
stood and involved, any attempt to influence it to subordinate its nature to 
an alien form, however lofty, must arouse initial distrust and suspicion. 

Thus, chough the fragmentary special interest groups have flung a powerful 
network throughout the country, they lack the one essential of integration 
with the communities in which they arc rooted. The potential leadership 
being developed by them must not be underestimated, but in a working de- 
mocracy, leadership can become effective only when a bond of common ideas 
and purposes has been forged between citizen and leader. This channel of 
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communication has not yet been opened by the special interest group and 
must be sought in other forms of social recognition. Leadership in the United 
States is faced with the task of creating channels of communication to its 
sovereign constituency, helping in the process of free discussion, and accept- 
ing as a binding mandate the considered results of popular judgment. 

Action Groups 

Ground waves of popular sentiment sometimes stimulate understanding of 
world affairs in ways often barred to responsible leadership. The organiza- 
tion of sentiment, therefore, is an important path to the establishment of 
effective channels of communication. Policy-advocating or action bodies 
working on a national basis are the principal factors in this field. They have 
the advantage of setting forth concrete programs with a strong emotional 
and moral background. Their call is to action and they afford their support- 
ers the satisfaction of practical social and political activities aimed towards a 
definite end. 

The most interesting groups in this field in the postwar period have been 
the advocates of world government. The United World Federalists was born 
in February, 1947, from a merger of six organizations that up to that time 
had pursued independent courses aimed at the acceptance of more effective 
world government. This vigorous movement quickly launched a crusade to 
enlighten the American people on the necessity of subordinating national 
sovereignty at least in part to higher ends. Stirring communities toward 
action along these lines was probably intended to provoke a resurgence of 
Town Meetings for the discussion of the proper relation of the community 
to the world beyond the national borders. 

As an instrument of popular education in social matters. Town Meetings 
balance great virtues against substantial limitations. They are primarily a 
call to action, a folk gathering where free discussion fulfills itself in public 
resolution. This is in the oldest tradition of direct democracy, stretching 
unbroken from the ruling assemblies of free citizens in Hellenic city states 
through the burgher meetings of medieval towns to the New World custom 
of the Town Meeting. 

When applied to world affairs, the Town Meeting plan faces the obstacle 
that it must operate in terms of some concrete issue to be settled by a local 
gathering. The future of mankind must be reduced to the sharp essentials that 
would permit it to be decided by the same keen shrewdness that settles the 
question of a village water supply. This emphasis on the single issue stimu- 
lates emotional interest and suits admirably the aims of policy-advocating 
groups. The questions of advancing world government, strengthening the 
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United Nations, creating a world security force to replace national arma- 
ments, abolishing the use of the veto are all capable of this manner of ap- 
proach. 

Once the point of resolution has been reached, however, the magnitude of 
the undertaking as compared with the means at the disposal of the single 
community tends to cause frustration rather than to stimulate continuous 
effort. An issue or a specific plan may rouse the interest of a community; 
some small body of enthusiasts may stir up attention to its importance 
through the local press, radio, and clubs. The climax may take the form of 
one or more Town Meetings at which an important majority of the citizens 
declare themselves for a certain solution. The enthusiasts feel they have con- 
verted their fellows, while the ordinary citizen considers that he has partici- 
pated as far as he can in a somewhat shadowy world of vast events. There- 
after, nothing seems to happen. 

The Town Meeting is, after all, predicated on local understanding and 
local control. When it wrestles with the wide world, the sense of collective 
and individual responsibility tends to vanish in favor of expansive notions. 
As a means of furthering popular understanding along practical lines, the 
Town Meeting on world affairs is more likely to stimulate than inform. Its 
great weakness as an educational instrument is that it creates the myth of the 
community as a fearless David facing the world Goliath, armed with the 
irresistible sling and pebbles of local opinion. The intrusion of modern world 
politics into every aspect of the economic and social affairs of a locality is 
glossed over in order to point up some single dramatic conflict. In conse- 
quence, the constant effort to link up daily neighborhood problems with 
the wider trend of events in the world outside is neglected. The ordinary 
citizen abdicates his right of control to the nation, the professional diplomat, 
the great leader, or the Cause. When called to face his place in the world, he 
puts off the familiar working garments of his mind in order to assume a 
shining robe of irresponsible idealism. 

Viewed as a whole the Town Meeting plan must be considered as a stimu- 
lant to communication, valuable and promising in itself, but no true equiva- 
lent to a settled channel for the constant flow of facts and opinions needed to 
make possible the crystallization of informed public judgment on world 
affairs. 

Associative Groups 

Perhaps the channel of public communication least organized up to the 
present may in time carry the main stream of opinion-forming information. 
This channel is that of the natural groupings within communities: the local 
churches, the library, the trade union locals, the businessman's luncheon 
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club, the Chamber of Commerce, women’s organizations. These are the 
places where community business is attended to in practice; where men and 
women gain their social experience and express themselves in terms of collec- 
tive responsibility. 

For want of a better word one might call this basic form of social organi- 
zation by the name of primary groups. They come together because the 
pattern of life in a particular place under the conditions of the times has 
made such groupings natural and desirable. Their roots are deeply sunk in 
the tradidon and peculiarities of the life of a particular community. 

The public character of an ordinary citizen is to a large extent the re- 
sultant of experience within a number of these groups. Popular judgment, 
then, must spring from opinions formed within such groups, if it is to carry 
the true weight of social conviction. If world affairs are to filter into public 
consciousness, they must first pass through the medium of the workaday 
grouping. 

The major obstacle that prevents the natural primary group from wid- 
ening its viewpoint to include the outside world is its sense of practical re- 
sponsibility. Whether it be club, church, or business group, it is bound by 
origin and by purpose to deal with matters within its control and to base its 
judgments on facts known to it by direct experience. The way in which 
events outside the nation react directly on local affairs can not be clearly per- 
ceived through any of the normal means by which information reaches 
these groups. Because the facts are not clear, the power to control seems vague 
and obscure, and the whole subject is shelved as too great for their organiza- 
tion to handle. 

This sense if irresponsibility is in fact illusory, dangerous to the primary 
group itself, and fatal to the national community. It should be possible to 
breach the barrier erected between the locality and the world by conscious 
social organization. The primary groups are, after all, modeled to reflect 
wider outside influences on neighborhood society; the church mirrors a 
world view of morality, trade unions and business clubs apply principles 
worked out on at least a national scale. 

What is needed to clear this primary channel of communication is the 
acceptance from one or more authoritative sources of a body of principles 
relating the main trends of world affairs to domestic matters. The applica- 
tion of such general principles to local difficulties and circumstances must 
be the work of the groups themselves. Their conclusions poured into a com- 
mon stream will form the true body of public opinion on foreign policy. 

To complete the picture the local groups must in turn have the means of 
reflecting their practical applications of general principles back to the bodies 
entrusted with viewing national policy as a whole. Without this healthy 
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interaction between local action groups and national principle-for min g 
bodies, there is bound to appear a separation between theoretical plans 
and everyday practices to a degree that is intolerable in an informed democ- 
racy, 

Organization of a kind and on a scale well beyond anything at present in 
existence would be required to achieve this end. There is nothing, however, 
inherently novel to the growth of our present society in the undertaking. 
Christianity is a conception of world unity on the moral level which is main- 
tained as well as spread by skillful organization of this namre. When the 
need for deeper poUtical, economic, and social unity becomes pressingly ap- 
parent, there are sufficient grounds for believing that the required social 
organization can be achieved through use of latent techniques. 

In the United States, the question of the need for concentration on world 
affairs is still in debate in the popular mind. When a sufficiently widespread 
conviction has been reached on dus point, methods of facing the need along 
practical, efficient lines will occupy general attention. 

During this transition period, the auxiliary aids of special interest groups, 
leadership cadres, and crusading movements must hold the center of the 
stage. They are the awakeners beating with their enthusiasm and purpose 
against the myopic indifference of settled habits of thought. When, however, 
the inevitable demands of an aroused and anxious people begin to make them- 
selves felt, then attention and effort must be concentrated upon the opening 
of the main channel of communication through primary groups. 

Substantial steps have been taken already by many of the major organiza- 
tions to link their educational campaigns with the true units of popular 
judgment. This movement towards the grass roots of community feelings is 
blazing the path which the ordinary man and woman will have to follow in 
order to assume responsibility for their place in the world. New techniques 
and even new conceptions of popular education must be attained before the 
end is won. Herein lies one of adult education’s most challenging tasks, a 
task that is both urgent and supremely important. 



THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG ADULTS 


By Howard Y. McClusky 

Director, Bureau of Studies and Training 
in Community Adult Education 
University of Michigan 


Editor's Note: For illustrative examples of special programs of study and ac- 
tion for young adults, see p. 51 1 ff. 

Characteristics of the Young Adult Group 

In spite of the unprecedented numbers of young adults crowding the class- 
rooms of colleges, and of graduate and professional schools, the number not 
participating in full-time formal schooling is far greater than the number 
so engaged. Whether the chronological boundaries of young adulthood are 
fixed at 18 or 21 years for the lower limit, or at 26 or 30 years for the upper, 
the majority of young persons in this age period must take on whatever 
education they receive along with some of the major responsibilities which 
we usually associate with adult living. In other words, they constitute a 
special and major clientele of adult education. 

The characteristics and dimensions of this clientele will emerge from 
a brief analysis of its elements. In the first place, only a minority of veterans 
eligible for educational aid arc ever likely to engage in formal full-time 
schooling. A sizable majority will, for the predictable future, apply their 
educational subsidy to part-time education, while they establish themselves at 
work and at home. The young veteran, therefore, should be a potential 
client of adult education for many years to come. 

In the second place, during World War II, most young persons of military 
age were outside the armed forces. If one adds the male rejectees — ^from 20 
to 50 per cent of the men examined — ^to the young women not in uniform, 
those of military age remaining in civilian life far exceeded those engaged 
in military service. Because much war work demanded long and strenuous 
hours on the job, large numbers of this group were compelled to post- 
pone any plans they may have had for further education, thus creating in 
the present period a large constituency for continuing education. 

In the third place, a great many high-school students too young for the 
armed services dropped their studies for employment. Let us examine the 
evidence on this point. In 1919-20, 2,496,000 or about 32 per cent of the young 
people aged 14 through 17 years were ciuolled in high-school, while in 1940-41 
7)244,000 or 75 per cent were enrolled. In 1944-45, however, the total high- 
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school enrollment, as compared with that of 1940-41, showed a decline of 
more than 1,250,000. This loss was due in part to a declining school-age popu- 
lation and enlistment in the armed forces, but in larger part it was due to an 
increase in the number of students who left school for work. 

The volume of withdrawals is impressively revealed by the following fig. 
urcs: In the group from 14 through 17 years of age, less than 1,000,000 were 
at work in 1940, compared with nearly 3,000,000 in the period 1943-1945. Of 
these 3,000,000, about half had left school and were working full time, about 
half were working and attending school also. 

It is not wild speculation to estimate that the majority of the withdrawals 
for work represented an interrupted program of education, and that this 
segment of young people who dropped their education, when the appeal of 
prestige jobs with high wages lured them from the classroom, will want to 
take it up again. 

The present young adult population therefore falls roughly into these 
three groups: World War II veterans; World War II civilians; and those 
who, during the war years, were too young for military service. All these 
young people have come of age at a time when unparalleled emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the importance of education; and they and the succeeding gen- 
eration of young adults will mature in a period when the reasons for the 
importance of education will become more and more cogent. In an intellec- 
tual climate so highly favorable to learning, and in a time when there has 
been so widespread an interruption of formal schooling, it would surely not 
be rash to prophesy that the present and emerging generation of young adults 
will become increasingly alert to the opportunities for continuing their 
educational growth. 

Educational Needs of Young Adults 

In order to obtain a realistic picture of the educational problems posed by 
the youthful segment of the adult population which we arc discussing, it is 
essential to examine the relation of socio-economic status to educational 
opportunity. The United States has genuine cause for pride in the liberal pro- 
vision that it makes for the education of its youth. For some time, we have 
been achieving the goal of making universal elementary educadon free to all 
classes of the population; we arc now approaching the same goal in secondary 
education, but we still fall far short of this standard in the field of higher 
learning. The deficiencies in educational opportunity at the secondary and 
college levels most seriously affect young Negroes and youth from rural 
areas and from low-income groups. When these factors are variously com- 
bined, it is possible to establish a crude scale of educational survival, ranging 
from low-income, rural, Negro youth at the bottom, to high-income, urban, 
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old-family, white youth at the top. If deficiency is one measure of need, and 
if need should be consulted in determining priorities, then it is clear not only 
that the education of young adults is one of our primary social obligations 
today, but also that the task is so enormous that present measures for under- 
taking it are hopelessly inadequate. At the same time, the special deficiencies 
in the education of Negro youth, and of young adults belonging to farm and 
low-income groups, lend significance to such projects as short courses for 
young non-college-trained farmers, and to workers’ education institutes for 
groups of urban youth. 

But the unique problems involved in the education of young adults arise 
not only from the way in which socio-economic factors affect their educa- 
tional opportunities, but also from the particular developmental stage 
through which they arc passing in the general course of life. The period of 
early maturity confronts young persons with certain inescapable decisions 
which in large part determine the character of their educa.tional requirements. 

For young men and, to some extent, for young women, the necessity for a 
reasonable occupational adjustment is a matter of extreme urgency. In the 
early and middle teens they may blandly speculate about the way in which 
they will ultimately make a living, or they may even ignore the problem 
completely. But in the late teens and the twenties, young people must come 
down out of the clouds of speculation and go to work. They can no longer 
depend on their parents for support. This is the period when they must plant 
their feet under the occupational table. 

Because this is an initial period, it is also tentative and transitional. The 
young adult usually has only limited experience to offer his prospective 
employer in any productive field. Being inexperienced, he necessarily begins 
at the low end of the wage scale. Not yet sure of his field of concentration, he 
is likely to move from job to job. When the lean years in work opportunities 
come, he is the first to be laid off; and with recovery, he is the last to be 
taken on again. In proportion to its numbers, the young, adult group suffers 
a higher percentage of unemployment than any other employable age seg- 
ment of the population. It is not surprising, therefore, to find diat the young 
adult, under an urgent drive to advance his vocational status, becomes a de- 
voted customer of the evening school. 

Starting a job is one major adjustment of early maturity; starting a home 
is another and equally important. In high school, when one is in his teens, 
he can be very casual about the home he will eventually establish, but the 
postponement of this supreme decision beyond the next ten years and into the 
fourth decade is fraught with hazard. Some time during the twenties most 
young men and women must make up their minds about marriage, if they 
intend to achieve a normal family life. By the age of 22 years, half of all the 
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youn^ women are married, and, by the time they are 30 years old, the great 
majority of both young men and women have embarked upon the most art 
carious adjustment of their maturing years. So imperious are the necessities 
of this decision that they largely determine the recreational life of youm, 
adults. For the unmarried young man or woman, recreation becomes a tnMn , 
of discovering and acquiring a mate; after marriage, recreation is converted 
to the requirements of family living. 

The transformadon from no job to job, from singleness to marriage and 
parenthood, causes revolutionary changes in the ways and demands of livW 
These are the imperadve needs for adjustment that consdtute the raw 
material out of which a program of education for young adults must be 
fashioned. 


Program for Young Adults 

A full grasp of the revoludonary changes in living which the maturing 
period of the twenties requires will greatly aid in assessing the relation d 
the young adult to the community. He votes as often as his ciders, but he is 
sdll one or two decades removed from a reasonable prospect of managing 
civic affairs. Only 25 per cent of the young people of his age belong to organ- 
ized groups, and few of the org:anizadons that abound for older people maU 
him and lus friends welcome in their membership. Perhaps the revolution 
of living in the twenties is so profound that the young adult has litde 
surplus time and energy for affairs of community life. Or perhaps people in 
their thirties and beyond are so thoroughly intrenched in the structure of 
public affairs that they leave little room for the emerging contribution of 
young adults. Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that, in the late 
teens and the twenties, young people do not yet have a full stake in dvic 
activities and group participation. 

This fact IS no reflection on the capacity of the young adult group to 
conmbme vduably to community Uving and the handling of community 
airs, n e other hand, 1/ is a reflection of the unique circumstances 
which give rise to the spedal requirements of young adults. It vividly sug- 
gests the irnportancc of organizing programs especially slanted for thdr 
particu ar c ustcr of needs, instead o£ offering them programs intended 
for adolescents under eighteen or for persons over thirty, 
e y r ity o t is emphasis is supported by the success of special pro- 
^ams in Ae field. The experience of the Y.M.C.A.; the Y.W.CA.; and 
^ ivisions of certain selected church, farm, and labor organiza- 

ternri^k ^ *^k' ^ “any years, these and related en- 

vmnrw j “““Tiulating cncouTaging experience in the education of 

g s, an they have amply demonstrated the massive resources 
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which this age group possesses for the enrichment of community life. The 
programs of diese organizations often have several features in common. First, 
many of their activities arc co-educational in character; second, they place 
great stress on the practice of self-government; and third, they arc specifically 
adapted to the social and personal needs of the participants. 

Summary 

The design of this discussion may be streamlined as follows: The young 
adult is advancing through a period of maturity which in most cases initiates 
the two most important adjustments that life compels human beings to 
make: namely, the choice of an occupation and the establishment of a home. 
The requirements of these adjustments largely determine the subject-matter 
and procedures of the young adult’s education. The relation of social and eco- 
nomic status to the deficiences of formal schooling indicates that young 
adults of the Negro, rural, and low-income segments of the population have 
the greatest need for continuing education. However, the widespread inter-' 
ruption of educational careers during World War II and the growing pres- 
sure on youth today to get more and more training suggest that, for the fore- 
seeable future, young adults, irrespective of social status, will constitute an 
immense and responsive clientele for many forms of adult education. Just 
any warmed-over program, designed primarily for groups of other ages will 
not suffice. Being a special breed, the young adult requires special measures. 
But his needs are urgent, and his contribution to the community is poten- 
tially massive. If he is the main line of defense in times of war, he should be 
the main line of support in times of peace. 



ADULT EDUCATION AND LATER MATURITY 


Editor't Note: Concern for the later years of life was clearly implicit in the 
doctrine very often affirmed when adult education itself as an organized move- 
ment was young: “Educadon should be both universal and lifelong." 

Quite naturallyj this concern manifested itself, first of all, in attempts to 
interest and to occupy men and women, who had already reached the period 
known as old age, or more gently, perhaps, as later maturity. Some of those 
early attempts, it must be admitted, resulted only in feigned enjoyment of fooL 
ish pastimes; and even the more thoughtful efforts tended to produce the bore- 
dom of “busy work." Such results were hardly to be wondered at in a society 
where the concept of old age as second childhood still had fairly wide currency. 

Fortunately, in part at least owing to the influence of adult education, that 
concept is radically changing. The two etcerpts from the writings of adult edu- 
cation leaders, which we are privileged to republish here, are offered as hearten- 
ing evidence of the extent and highly desirable nature of the change that is 
taking place. 

On page 380 will be found a few notes descriptive of special programs for 
older men and women. 


Ten Hints on Aging Successfully^ 

By George Lawton, Ph.D. 

Consulting Psychologist 
New Yo}'\ City 

1. Admit that you arc growing older. 

2. Remember that aging brings "plus” changes as well as minus ones. 

3. Answer "Too old I” with “Too old for what?” Not too old to modify an 
attitude or habit, acquire a minor skill, render a service, keep up-to-date, 
create something beautiful or say to a new idea; “I’ll try it; not every new 
idea is bad; nor every change a revolution.” 

4. A long life is its own reward. Do not expect homage only because you 
have survived many winters, or suffered and seen much. Past deeds do not 
exempt you from present achievement. Your life history is important— to 
you; but so is your listener’s — to him. Conversation is a sharing of present 
needs, unless you mistake old age for “anecdotage.” 

5. As opportunities for self-expression in your work or family lessen, re- 
alize that human imagination does not grow old, and find creative oudets in 
hobbies, the arts and community activities. 

6. Pity cannot replace love and approval. Pity leads to overprotection, 

Reprinted from George Lawton. Aging Successfully. Copyright 1946 by Columbii 
University Press. 
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and then to rejection. More essential than a home o£ one’s own is a life of 
one's own, without dependence on children or relatives for entertainment, 
companionship or emotional support. True security or emotional independ- 
ence is a feeling of inner competence and “belongingness” that comes from 
earning recognition and affection through what we now contribute to our 
families and our community. 

7. Learning is a form of living. The older man or woman should acquire 
some new knowledge each year. Unchanging is the desire to explore new ex- 
perience, but the experience changes. Our adventures are not in the field of 
physical and emotional sensation, but in that of human understanding and 
relationships. As bodily pleasures diminish, we must cultivate more the 
pleasures of the mind and other inner resources. 

8. Realize that later maturity is most valued for the knowledge of strategy, 
not for strength or speed. Look at the older doctor or lawyer, the craftsman, 
the political leader, the artist in living. 

9. As replacements for old friends, continually make new ones. The most 
devoted couple does not know when one, carrying on alone, will need friends. 

10. There is only one ultimate peace. Until then, there is no escaping the 
struggle or the responsibilities of maturity. We retire to, not from. Always 
we need a “tomorrPw”; goals to strive for and present activities that go on. 
Seventeen centuries ago, Galen, a Greek philosopher, wrote: “Employment 
is nature’s best physician and essential to human happiness.” Ever necessary 
is; “A plan, a task — and freedom.” 


Second Graduation® 

By H. A. Overstreet 
Author, Lecturer, Adidt 'Education Leader 

It all grew out of a lunch-table conversation about management and labor. 
There was nothing unusual about the topic. At that very moment there were 
probably two or three million lunch-table conversations about management 
and labor, much the same. Suddenly, ours took a different turn. 

It may have been because A. J., who was a vice president of his corpora- 
tion, in charge of personnel, was so deeply concerned and so obviously help- 
less. , , , 

Suddenly one of the men leaned forward. 

Excerpts reprinted from the May issue (Vol. I, No. 3) of ’47 — the Magazine of the 
Ycm. Owned by over 300 writers, artists, and photographers. Copyright 1947 by As- 
sociated Magazine Contributors, Inc. 
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“How long before you retire, A. J.?” 

“Five years.” 

“And what then?" 

“The regular thing, 1 suppose. Get a hobby. Go to Miami Beach. Lie in 
a hammock. Rust . . . You know all the tripe. Why rub it in?" . . , 

The conversation drove forward. . . . Retiring from the job, we agreed, 
was not always what it was cracked up to be. Insurance companies and 
kindly educators might gild the lily for us. We could sleep as long as we 
pleased, they told us. Lie in the sun, fish, or read all the books we had always 
wanted to read. 

The gilding was delicately done, but we had a suspicion that the lily was 
decayed underneath. For the little joker in the thing was that sleep and 
lying in the sun and fishing and all the rest feel good only as long as we 
keep our self-respect. . . . 

Self-respect, we agreed, was the clue to retiring. How could we have more 
of it after leaving the job ? How could we put our expertness to new uses, 
do things we could not do before, be more useful rather than less. 

Retiring from our job, we decided, ought to be a kind of graduating. . , , 
That was the idea we got excited about. . . . 

If we could only plough back into our society in nonphrtisan, nonegocen- 
tric forms, the expertness of out training — that was the germinal idea. If 
only we could give people a chance to get free of their partial commitments, 
could give them the right to be minds at large. 

We have been accustomed to saying that we must look to youth to break 
-the patterns. But there is a contradiction here. Much as we pin our hopes on 
each new crop of young people, each new crop, with deadly repetition, makes 
its way into egocentric specialization and partisanship. 

Nor is that all. Just as we have mistakenly pinned our hopes on youth, 
we have mistakenly pushed old people aside as useless for improving the 
world. We have thought of them as too rigid in their habit structures to 
have any creative relationship to life. But here, too, we have failed to note 
a contradiction. It may be that old people have learned to hark backward 
because our society has given them no proud way to hark forward. 

We simply do not know what would happen to the so-called "rigidity” of 
old people if society were to build in them a new expectation — the expecta- 
tion of a still more important job for them to do, a job that would draw upon 
their mature resources, a job that younger men could not do for the simple 
reason that they were younger and still at the business of competing for 1 
living. It is at least plausible that if old people were enabled to look forward 
to a time when they could step up their expertness to a level of social useful- 
ness, they would be a far different breed. 
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An engineer, in his busy years, is tied to specific and circumscribed jobs. 
In the service of these he matures his expertness. Is it not a pity that his 
experience should go to waste when comes the fateful year of his retirement? 
Why not, as he steps down, let him step up to a level where he can behold 
a wider landscape; public health, city planning, slum, clearance, transporta- 
tion, or communications ? 

If a retired engineer wants to enlist today he will find no company clamor- 
ing for his services. Companies, at present, have no provision for hiring 
social wisdom. If the retired engineer wants such a job, he will have to create 
one for himself, which means that on this higher level of expertness he will 
find a challenge to his ingenuity and a new avenue for self-respect. 

The idea applies to every occupation. Retirement ought to be a signal for 
release from partisanship into something as wide as mankind. 

Mothers of children reach no age of official retirement, but inevitably they 
come to the time when they live on psychological pension. Their chief 
mothering job is done, for the children have moved out into their own world. 
In many cases this is a time for reluctantly letting go. Should it not be a time 
for taking on a new kind of job — one in which the mothering experience is 
placed beyond the home? Many women do this. In their “retirement” they 
take on obligations for young lives— and old. They move into the "larger 
housekeeping” of the community, where they put into practice a wider func- 
tion of motherhood. 

One of the puzzling things about democracy is that while it calls for 
government “by the people,” it cannot get the people to govern. Banker, 
manufacturer, teacher, farmer, doctor, minister, housewife— each is busy with 
his own job and cannot take the time out to become really effective in poli- 
tics, much less to run for office. Democracy, therefore, is taken over by those 
who make a living out of it, those whom Franklin Roosevelt once called “our 
permanent army of occupation.” We deplore this, but we fail to do anything 
about it, probably because we cannot. The cards seem stacked against democ- 
racy; people are unable to give up their life-sustaining jobs for the precarious- 
ness of office-holding. 

But here is a host of men and women who, at their retirement are freed 
from their jobs — teachers, doctors, ministers, engineers, a vast number of 
people who are old enough not only to know their way around but to be of 
signal use in the conduct of human affairs, if they would get themselves 
prepared. In local politics we are in desperate need of honesty and intelli- 
gence. Might not the retirement years be happily used for intelligent and 
honest activity in the problems of our communities? 

We might change the old typewriting sentence to read: This is the time for 
all retired men and women to come to the aid of their country. 


k 
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We are moving into a time when the old are going to grow older. Should 
we hold on to the traditional belief that old age is a time of letting go? Per- 
haps we can start society in a sounder direction by creating a new image of 
old age— not of stepping down but of stepping up. 



AUTONOMOUS GROUPS 


By Maria Rogers 

Secretary, Committee on Autonomous Groups 


What Are Autonomous Groups? 

Discussion o£ “autonomous” groups brings to the foreground the impor- 
tance of classifying human beings. There are two different ways. The first is 
by categories. In this type of classification, human beings arc grouped accord- 
ing to one single criterion or a combination of criteria. Veterans, adolescents 
factory-workers, parents, capitalists; these are similar categories of people* 
having in common some mutual experience or attribute— participation in a 
war, age type of employment, and so on. These categories refer to single 
aspects of individuals, who may, and do, vary greatly in personality, and 
who may feel no impulse to associate with others just because they are mem- 
bers of the same category. Individuals within these categories may even 
dislike one another and would find it difficult to work together for a common 
aim. 


The officr way of classifying human beings is by natural groups. In this 
type of classification, which is the older and more persistent, individuals are 
grouped according to their affinities and disaffinities. All successful organiza- 
tionj all enterprues that are effective, are based on these natural groupings. 

There is no difference between primitive and modern societies in this L 
spect. Families and non-kinship groups based on liking-the two species of 
natural ^oup^-characterized aU pre-industrial societies. In primitive so- 

Hemnn Or they leave voluntarily, thus 

demonstrating that the groups which survive are based on affinities between 

natural groups persist in our own "complex” 
society. But, though we recognize the family as a perennial grouping, the 
«e non-kinship ^oup faded from the foregrLd of dLsLn and 

SJsl ^ transportation, 

ncm-kinship ^oups were so closely tied to neighborhoods that they were 

idMtify coteries. But increasing mobility has obscured this type of relation- 

as it eir to ? “““-kinship group remains as powerful today 

overwhelming die interested observer finds 

in our society^ ^ multiplicity of such groupings 
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They exist in rural communities, and there they can be found without 
much effort. In cities, however, they have to be sought for. Categorical group- 
ings based on “interests” appear to outweigh the natural groups in impor- 
tance. This is an illusion and a dangerous one. Therefore, a concerted effort 
must be made to bring the natural group to the attention of social workers, 
educators, businessmen, and all other specialists whose work requires or- 
ganization or instruction of human beings. Lack of knowledge of natural 
groups causes specialists to attempt to group human beings in artificial ways 
which negate well-meant efforts to improve and maintain social institutions. 
For it must be emphasized that natural groupings are a sine qua non for 
constructive enterprises and successful organizations.^ 

Rediscovery of their Importance 

Until fairly recently, when the sociometrists, in their investigations of hu- 
man relationships, began to uncover intimate group structures, we were not 
objectively aware of why the natural group is so important in human affairs. 
But the sociometrists have discovered that every human being spontaneously 
feels attraction, repulsion, or indifference, for every other human being 
with whom he comes into face-to-faa; contact. These affinities and disaffini- 
ties play the major role in determining the individual’s choice of associates 
for any activity whatever. Disaffinities between individuals cause tension, 
friction, dissension, lack of cooperation. Affinities make for cooperation, for 
the spontaneous outpouring of creative energy, and for continuity of associa- 
tion. Where continuity of association prevails, it is possible for a group of 
human bungs to build up mutually satisfactory ways of behaving. In such 
a group, morale is high, and interconununication, common understanding, 
and interdependence develop. All these qualities arc essential to healthy social 
functioning. The absence of them leads to social disintegration, strife, bitter- 
ness, conflict. And the end result of this disastrous chain is the imposition of 
arbitrary power to coerce human beings to act in common. 

The Industrial Revolution shattered the institutional frameworks and 
values which had been built up through millennia of association in natural 
groups. Vast agglomerations of human beings were herded together in cities 
with no provision for re-establishing intimate groups and ways of life con- 
genial to each group. When Auguste Comte, the nineteenth-century philoso- 
pher, gave sociology its name and asserted it to be a science, he stressed its 
field of inquiry as the associations of human beings. But sociologists who 
followed him tended to study large, categorical groupings of individuals 
rather than intimate groups. ’The importance of the family as the reproduc- 

^Cooii, Carleton S. The Universality of Natural Groupings in Human Societies. Journ. 
of Educational Sociology, Vol. 20, No. 3 (Nov. 1946) 
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rive agency of society could not be ignored. But the intimate groups which 
bind the family to the community and ivhich form the vital matrix of com- 
munity structure and functioning were for a time almost completely ignored 
Until recendy, Charles Cooley in the United States, fimile Durkheim and 
Pierre Le Play in France, and Ferdinand Tonnies in Germany were almost 
the only sociologists who caUed attention to the importance of these intimate 
groupings. 

That period has apparently come to a close. Present-day sociologists are 
jncreasmgly turning to the study of intimate groupings. As Dr Georne 
Lundberg puts it: a 


[There] has been a turning to the intensive study of relatively 
smaU and simple social systems rather than the traditional cosmic 
researches to which sociologists in the past have been addicted 
We are leaving the ‘natural history* stage of our science and turning 
to atomic research. ... The search is for principles of social be 
havior in simple systems which may lend themselves to generalized 
application to vast and complex situations.”® 


Not ody sociologists have turned to the study of intimate groups. Social 
anthropologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, military specialists, industrial re- 
searchers, even psychoanalysts, have contributed to this rising tide of scientific 
knowledge. However, the most highly systematized and concentrated re- 
match and experiment in this “atomic" field have been done by Jacob L. 
Moreno and ks associates, who have invented new methods for experimental 
research in this area.® Through their related movements, socioLtry and 
p ychodrama, they have profoundly influenced all the social sciences and 
have formulated precise knowledge of interpersonal and group structures. 

A Revolution in Education 

Education occupies a somewhat ambiguous place in the scientific hier- 

Sri y* ^ f « « dependent upon scientific 

appropriate skills and techniques, 
nnni® T ‘^s effectiveness depends, not upon the mechmical 

eslabh^^ between teachers and students, and between students and stL 

one i. " categorical group which must become an intimate 

one in order to serve its function. This important fact tended to be forgotten 

/°«'- 

See Soaometry, a Journal of Inter-Personal Relations. Vol. VI, No. 3 (Aug. 1943). 
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during the period when formal education assumed its predominant position 
in d^ocratic society, embodying all democracy’s hopes for the future. That 
period was one in which, as has been said above, relatively little importance 
was attached to intimate groups and relatively little effort was made to study 
fhpm. Skills and techniques, on the other hand, were treated as matters of 
major importance. Therefore, virtually no advance could be made in the an 
of teaching during this period. Training schools for teachers taught a great 
deal about how to present subject-matter, how to make tests, how to perform 
grading operations, and similar techniques. But, because little was known 
about intimate human relationships and because their social and psycho- 
logical importance was generally unrecognized, almost nothing was taught 
about them. The psychology to which teachers-in-training were exposed was 
psychology. Their sociology was limited to information about cate- 
gorical groupings in human society. Their phUosophy was strongly prevaded 
by the century concept of individualism. When they faced their 

classes, therefore, they saw them as aggregates of individuals. Teaching 
methods and techniques were based upon appeals to individuals. The in- 
formal organization of the classroom, the affinities and disafBnities which 
for intimate groupings and cleavages among the members of the class 
were a closed book to some teachers and a nuisance to others. And none of 
them had been provided with methods for uncovering, understanding, and 
gauging the influence of these relationships upon the process of learning. 
To put the whole matter in the proverbial nutshell: teachers in those days 
were taught a great deal about teaching, but very little about the learning 
process, in which intimate groups play so dominant a part. 

The (hscovery and scientific study of intimate groups have started a revolu- 
tion in education. It is in the intimate group, we have now begun to see, 
that the individual's personality develops, his habits of cooperation are 
formed, his social skills are practised, his creativity is released. With the 
recognition of these all-important truths, emphasis is shifting from the tech- 
niques of teaching to the processes of learning. Or, to describe this emergent 
trend in simpler terms: the function of the teacher can now be seen as that 
of working with natural groups, within which real learning takes place, 
assisting them to perform their functions more ably, from the point of view 
both of the individual and of society. 

The new sociology has discovered and disclosed the importance of Ae 
natural group. Psychiatry and social psychology have furnished information 
about its critical psychic function. A new philosophical orientation rejects the 
extreme individualism of the eighteenth century and sees the natural group 
rather than the individual as the nuclear structure of society. Because of the 
progress made in all these fields, the teacher of the future will see his role m 
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a very different light from that of teachers in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

Natural Groups in Adult Education 

The revolution in education brought about by the new understanding of 
groups will have marked repercussions upon adult education. Coming late 
on the scene as a conscious movement, adult education borrowed almost its 
whole equipment of philosophy, techniques, and assumptions from formal 
education. It aimed to reproduce among adults the situations that had been 
developed for children and adolescents. However, adults were not subject to 
a compulsory education law; they did not have to go to school unless they 
chose. And most of them did not choose to subject themselves to the strait- 
jacket of conventional educational methods and operations. Because adult 
educational enterprises had to lure students into their activities, they 
to some degree the severity of their approach. But it was a modification, not 
a completely new direction. 

The most enthusiastic and sincere of adult educators have always been con- 
cerned about the fact that the hulk of educational courses sought by adults 
are vocational in nature; the arts, and cultural activities in general, play no 
very impressive part in rolling up attendance figures. The explanation of this 
phenomenon becomes clear when the orientation of adult education is sbif mH 
from the benefits of education for the individual to a view which inrlnde s the 
delights of companionship in natural groups. Then we begin to see and 
understand that an individual, in order to advance his economic position, will 
surrender the pleasures of association with congenial companions. But when 
it comes to pursuit of the higher amenities of life, the same individual finds 
the going too chilly if he has to register alone for a course of instruction and 
join a class of students who are strangers to him. He prefers to pursue a more 
rambling exploration of these pleasures with companions of his own choos- 
ing, and to go without benefit of instruction if his natural relationships must 
be surrendered to obtain it. 

Before adult education became a full-fledged “movement” in the early 
1920’s, it had had a healthy, vigorous development in the United States. 
And this development was an achievement of natural groupings. Through- 
out the pioneer period in our country, natural groups of inividuals banded 
together to explore any subject matter which interested them. “Study 
groups” existed before that name for them was invented. Some of our most 
charming stories of adult educational activities are to be found in local re- 
cords of New England towns. Neighbors met in one another’s homes or in 
the village hall to hold discussions about philosophy and concerns of mutual 
interest. Many a time, Ralph Waldo Emerson talked to his neighbors at such 
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meetings. And he eame to listen to other neighbors who had something to 
say about ichthyology, botany, mechanics, history. The extraordinary ferment 
of intellectual activity which produced new ideas and inventions at a great 
rate in the United States in the early part of the nineteenth century was a 
product of the functioning of natural groupings. 

The Philadelphia Junta, founded by Benjamin Franklin and his friends, 
was a small club of only twelve members. But the American Philosophical 
Society, the Fra nklin Institute, the University of Pennsylvania, the first 
American public library, the first Philadelphia mutual fire insurance com- 
pany are all offshoots of the interchange of ideas that went on in this dub. 

The woman’s dub movement, which has become an American institution, 
developed from the spontaneous deddons of innumerable groups of women 
friends to undertake more or less systemadc study. Each little coterie chose 
its own subject for study— literature, art, or whatever appealed most to the 
interests of the members. 

The Lyceum movement, so widespread after the Civil War, began with 
litde knots and bunches of people who clubbed together and pooled their 
resources in order that they might hear lecturers from the outside world. 
But, mark well, in no instance did these litde knots and bunches— these 
natural groups— show a disposition to substitute this listening to an “expert" 
for their own lively Interchange of home-grown ideas. 

In these natural groups, individuals feel secure; they can communicate 
with one another without fear of misunderstanding; they have common 
attimdes and a common pool of convictions upon which to draw for inter- 
pretation of new points of view. Everyone in such groups can be easy and 
relaxed. Adult education is carried on as an expression of sociability and ot 
the human propensity for association. 

Reflection upon the history of natural groups in our country sheds new 
light upon the picture of Socrates’ behavior which has come down to us. We 
are told that he went daily to the gymnasium, the gathering place— men’s 
club — of the Greeks, “to talk with his friends.” There can be litde doubt that, 
in these daily talks with his friends, Socrates refined and shaped his ideas. 
The famous “Socratic” method is a device for exchange of ideas among 
equals who desire intercommunication. It is true that Plato represents Soc- 
rates as winning every debate. But that is a liberty which Plato, as a play- 
wright with a hero, had. a right to take with the facts of the case. Socrates 
did no formal teaching; according to Plato, he expended both time and wit 
deriding the Sophists, who regarded formal instruction as a great good. 
Socrates, on the contrary, seems to have been convinced that it is informal 
procedures which make for real thinking. And apparendy he preferred. 
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like most of us, to do his thinking in the presence of his friends; in other 
words, in his own natural groups. Yet probably no other man has had a 
greater influence upon human thought. 

The great American philosopher, Charles Pierce, gave considerable thought 
to this problem of thinking. Pierce’s conclusion was that “it is almost self-evi- 
dent that simply to assign an idea to an individual can give little account of 
what the process was that took place.” The social nature of thought is an es- 
sential part of Pierce’s philosophy. Although he is called “the father of prag- 
matism,” Pierce himself never claimed credit for the set of ideas on which 
the pragmatic philosophy is based. Rather, he made it explicit in his writings 
that the genesis of pragmatism was associated with a group of thinkers, the 
Metaphysical Club. His description of the club makes it apparent that it 
was a natural group, which had no set roster of members and was character- 
ized by informal intimacy, spontaneity, and casualness. He says : “It was in 
the earliest seventies that a knot of us young men in old Cambridge, calling 
ourselves half-ironically, half-defiantly, ‘The Metaphysical Club’ . . . used 
to meet, sometimes in my study, sometimes in that of William James. It may 
be that some of our old-time confederates would today not care to have such 
wild-oats sowing made public.” ... He then names the members of the 
group, mentioning those who were always present and those who came only 
occasionally. Chauncey Wright, he designates as “our boxing-master whom 
we— I particularly— used to face to be severely pummeled.” Wright seems to 
have performed the Socratean function for this group of friends.'* It is pretty 
obvious that the “club” was formed on the basis of interpersonal affinities; 
that the members, whose greatest pleasure was close disputation, primarily 
amused and entertained one another. The founding of a new philosophical 
school was a by-product of the relationships which bound the members 
together. 

As Franklin, Socrates, and Pierce behaved, so do we all. If we are interested 
in ideas, we prefer to discuss them with friends whose company we enjoy. 
Whatever we like to do, from playing bridge to climbing mountains, we 
want to do with friends. Individuals without intimate friends constitute only 
a small and pathetic fraction of the human race. This fraction the sociom- 
etrists distinguish as isolates, individuals who reject others and are rejected 
by them. There is strong ground for suspicion that it is to this fraction of 
isolates in every population that the conventionally organized adult education 
activities make their strongest appeal. It is therefore obvious that if adult 
education is to attain the volume and to achieve the ideals which its leaders 

‘Wiener, Philip P. "Pierce’s Metaphysical Club and the Genesis of Pragmatism.” 
Jourmd of the History of Ideas, 'VII, 219-22. 
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envision, adult educators must find the way to link up their skills with the 
ongoing structures of human society and adjust their methods to the needs 
of natural groups. 

The Committee on Autonomous Groups 

The Conunittee on Autonomous Groups is an informal association of lay- 
men, social scientists, and community educators, interested in study of the 
needs and processes of natural groups. This Committee feels that considera- 
tions such as those discussed above should become part and parcel of the 
thinking of adult educators— and of all other educators, community or- 
ganizers, businessmen, and social workers, as well. Congenial groups exist 
by the millions in our society. As Ruth Kotinsky pointed out years ago, there 
are enough groups already formed in society to make unnecessary the for- 
mation of new groups for programs of adult education.® 

The <^nrnmiftep has made a number of case studies of experiments in serv- 
ing the needs of natural groups. The People’s Guild of Brooklyn is a classic 
cvartiplp. Since 1929, the Guild has aided a number of natural groups of in- 
tellectually ambitious women, whose formal education was very limited 
Membership in the groups has remained steady for years. Through the read- 
ing and discussion of worth-while books, these women have increased their 
knowledge and widened their mental horizons. 

But because the club members like and enjoy one another, their intellec- 
tual gain is only one aspect of their accomplishment. In their common pur- 
suit of knowledge they have discovered the satisfaction of genuine intercom- 
munication. They have learned how stimulating arc differences of opinions 
and ideas among friends. Each of them has had the rewarding experience 
of knowing intimatcly^and in the round, so to speak — & number of other 
human beings. Their personalities and their family life have been enriched 
by these experiences, their self-confidence has increased, their psychic stability 
has been strengthened. Many of them have become community leaders in 
civic and welfare organizations. In short, the reading and discussion groups 
of the People’s Guild have been the seed-bed for the development of human 
beings of the kind that make a good society. 

The Guild, in adopting a program of aiding groups, has escaped several 
of the problems that beset most adult education enterprises. It has never 
been under the necessity of “recruiting”; it has done no advertising. Once 
the Guild’s method of working was known, there was plenty of demand for 
its services. Two or three groups of women found that the Guild would give 

'Kotinsky, Ruth. Adult Education and the Social Scene. New York, Appleton-Century, 
1933. p. 186. 
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lj, pm the aid they wished, on their own terms, at the hours and in the places, 
that they preferred. These groups spread the good news abroad and others 
flocked to the Guild’s office, to request help. There have always been more 
of these requests than the Guild could fill. 

The financial worries of the Guild have been slight. The budget required 
for its work is small. The groups meet in their own homes. They volun- 
tarily undertake all the tasks connected with organizing and carrying on their 
activities. 

Finally, because the Guild has dealt with the same individuals over many 
years, it can actually measure its accomplishment. It has never had to wonder 
about the effectiveness of its work. Interest is spontaneous, growth is per- 
ceptible, the relationships which have been built up have been a satisfaction 
to all concerned. 

The Committee has found that recognition of the transcendent importance 
of intimate groups does more than point the way to helping groups that con- 
form to our mores. It also leads to new methods of solving “social problems.” 
A case in point is a very successful project for the reduction of juvenile delin- 
quency in Chicago. There it was demonstrated that aid to groups to which 
juvenile delinquents belong goes far in leading them to change their codes of 
behavior, to adjust to and accept socially approved standards of morality. 
This experience helps to validate the theory, advanced by Dr. Frank Tannen- 
baum and other students of crime, that the attack on delinquency should be 
on the group which the delinquent counts as friends; that the aim should be 
to change the group’s attitudes, ideals, interests, and habits. The juvenile 
delinquent, like the criminal, is adjusted to his own social group and vio- 
lendy objects to and evades any social therapy that would make him malad- 
justed to it. 

Adult educators have moved out into the community in the effort to aid 
citizen organizations to solve social problems. It is essential that they carry 
into their community work awareness of the central importance of naturd 
groups and knowledge of techniques for aiding the development of such 
groups. Equipped with this knowledge and understanding, adult educators 
can be very effective in an area which has so far resisted the efforts of bat- 
talions of “community organizers” and social workers. 

Few groups are so self-satisfied that they do not wish for help. Most of 
them want to become more efficient in carrying out their expressed or latent 
purposes, in making a better integration with the larger community. But 
they want the help to be given in a way which enables them to preserve their 
dignity and their sense of group-identity. They want the cultural and educa- 
tional agencies that give the help to respect the group’s own leadership. They 
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want any educational program that may be set up for the group to be geared 
into the felt needs of its members. Groups can not be dictated to; they can 
not be itiiposed upon. When agencies attempt such domination, however 
tactfully, the group disappears, to re-form in a more congenial atmosphere. 
It is because these natural groups thus cherish and protect their autonomy 
that the Committee feels this characteristic of theirs must be emphasized 
continually. It has thus chosen to call them “autonomous” groups. 



MEN’S AND WOMEN’S CLUBS AS AGENCIES OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Editor's Note: For notes on various types of clubs and a few of the agencies 
that serve them, see p. 383 ff. 


We Gravitate toward Groups 

Visitors from abroad and domestic commentators upon our society have 
both frequently called attention to the paradoxical fact that, though we are, 
as a people, very strongly individualistic, we also display a very strong tend- 
ency to organize ourselves into groups. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, whose treatise on our democracy has become a 
dassic, had much to say about this particular trait of our people. 

“Americans of all ages,” he wrote, “all conditions, and all dispositions, 
constandy form associations. They have not only commercial and manufac- 
turing companies in which all take part, but associations of a thousand other 
kinds— religious, moral, serious, futile; extensive or restricted; enormous or 
diminutive.” ^ 

De Tocqueville did not specifically mention men’s and women’s clubs, 
but it should be remembered that his book was written in 1835, when there 
were only a few men’s clubs in the United States and when, so far as we 
know, no women’s club had yet been organized. 

American Women’s Clubs 

The first women’s club to receive general publicity was the Sorosis Club 
of New York, to which, when it was founded in 1868, the metropolitan 
newspapers gave considerable space as an unorthodox and somewhat shock- 
ing enterprise, though it was difficult to find fault with its purposes. The 
stated object of Sorosis was “to bring together women engaged in literary, 
artistic, scientific, and philanthropic pursuits, with the view of rendering 
them helpful to each other, and useful to society.” 

In spite of the published opinion that the members of Sorosis had been 
“unwomanly and unwise” in founding their club, many thousands of 
women’s clubs developed within the following quarter-century. Though few 
of them confined their membership to women actually engaged in the pur- 
suits listed by Sorosis, the great majority did center their programs in the 
study of cultural subjects, mainly literature and art. Because of this concen- 
tration of interest, caustic critics have sometimes referred to the activity of 

Tocqueville, Alexis de. Democracy in America, tr. by Henry Reeve. 2 vols. New 
York, Colonial Press, 1900. II. p. 14. 
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the early women’s clubs as “hunting culture in packs.” Sinclair Lewis helped 
to give wide currency to this view by his satirical description, in Main S^eet 
(1920), of Gopher Prairie’s Thanatopsis Club, which, having finished the 
English Poets, was “ready for the next week’s labor: English Fiction and 
Essays.” 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, looking at those early clubs with much more 
sympathetic eyes, saw them as the forerunners of some of the most effective 
of our adult education agencies. In a report on adult education in our 
country in the middle nineteen-twenties, Mrs. Fisher wrote: 

“The League of Women Voters, one of the biggest, most systematically 
and intelligently organized attempts at self-education on a vital subject in 
this country, with genuine standards of consecutive study, with a perfeedy 
competent idea of what learning means, is only the granddaughter of the 
first Women’s Club, with its feeble papers on Tennyson’s poetry and Land- 
seer’s paintings.” ® 

Progress 

In 1889, Sorosis celebrated the twenty-first anniversary of its founding by 
inviting ninety-seven clubs to send representatives to a convention to be held 
in New York City. Sixty-one clubs responded with delegates. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was the direct result of this convention. 

After the formation of the General Federation, women’s clubs multiplied 
as if by compound interest. Soon there was hardly a city or town of any 
considerable size in the whole country that did not have at least one women's 
club. Clubs were organized on the basis of virtually every conceivable uni- 
fying bond — ^physical, intellectual, spiritual. Records of their good works 
in health, education, and many forms of civic improvement began to appear 
in the apnals of uncounted numbers of American communities. 

In 1947 it was estimated that there were 230,000 chartered women’s clubs 
in the United States. Of these, some 100,000 were local chapters of about 
120 national women’s organizations, with a total membership of 30,000,000. 
From the known figures, it seems safe to conclude that at the present time 
a majority of American women belong to some women’s organization. 

Minus Factors 

In respect to membership growth and geographic spread, no one could 
deny that the American women’s club movement has traveled fast and far 
since Sorosis gave it impetus only a few generations ago. But what about the 

’ Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, Why Stop Learning? New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1927. 
p. no. 
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movement's progress toward its chosen goals of independent thinking and 
intelligent group action? 

It was the poet, Alice Cary, first president of Sorosis, who said of its 
purposes that it “proposed the inoculation of deeper and broader ideas among 
women; proposed to teach them to think for themselves, and get their ideas 
at first hand.” When we ask how faithfully women’s organizations of the 
present day fulfill those purposes, no single unequivocal response is possible. 
There are minus as well as plus factors to be taken into consideration. In 
large complicated organizations, national in scope, with subsidiary state di- 
visions, and widely scattered local branches, conditions may develop that 
t pahe the minus factors predominant. 

The means may become more important than the ends when organiza- 
tional functions and problems demand so much time and attention that the 
pr imar y purposes of the organization are forgotten. 

The vitality of the organization may ebb away when national staffs in na- 
tional headquarters fail to maintain close and understanding contact with 
local branches and individual members. 

Indifference, irresponsibility, and inaction may result when national pro- 
grams prepared for local use are unrelated to local resources, needs, and 
interests. 

An interesting and very fair postwar appraisal of women’s organizations 
in this country is presented in a magazine article by Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning.* In this article, Mrs. Baiuiing discusses the American movement in 
the light of the attention it has attracted, since the close of World War II, 
as a possible model for similar women’s movements in other countries. 

Mrs. Banning’s diagnosis of the weaknesses of women’s organizations is 
both competent and thorough. At the same time, she points out that the effi- 
ciency of women’s work on ration boards, for the Red Cross, and in many 
other types of wartime service, was undoubtedly due in large part to their 
having had valuable practice in working together in their peacedme organi- 
zations. And although she reports regretfully that “at the end of the war, 
women went back to words instead of deeds,” she sees certain emerging 
trends which she interprets as a challenge to, if not a promise of, future 
worth-while achievements. 

Recent Trends 

There have been many signs, both before and since the Second World War, 
that organized women’s groups have come to be regarded from several points 

'Banning, Margaret Culkin. "Shall Wc Adjourn?" McCall's LXXFV (June 1947), 
p. 18. 
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of view as at least potentially powerful forces in our society A v. • , 
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bers of service clubs and business organizations take on an incrcasin 1, 
of activity (and this on the whole seems to be their tendency) 
should become more important cultural influences ” ® ^ ^ 

Advice to Adult Educators 

Of Ac ^tential uscfalnea of dobs, both men's end women's, tts am™, 
of adult education, there would seem to be no question. It is clearly eT 
too, that there are club leaders who see and are trying to correct Ll i 
nesses that prevent these potentialities from being fully realized B T ' 
viously,^ the responsibihty for bringing adult education and 

women s clubs into a more effectively cooperative relationship rests as lu J 
upon adult educators as upon club leaders. “ 

In this connection, attention may well be drawn to a series nf nmnn.v‘ 

adult educators to give studious consideration. Briefly summdzed 
piopomum ate: (i) That adult education in a democracy does not fdg in 
res^nnhihues and can not achieve its pur^se unless it reaches a vasT™ 
lority of the mature popuUtion. (a) That adult education in our coaatn 
now re As only a mall minority of the men and women who shoiS 

e receiving its benefits. (3) That, when adult educators learn to tecoanhi 
the ^c importance of the natural groups in wUch individuals prefer to 
W ^ free tme, a^ when adult educafion programs are dhecd, 1 
hted to the interests and concerns of these groups, the small minorij d 
t-educated adults will begin to grow into the vast majority. 

' M ., p. 141. 



THE CREATIVE ARTS IN ADULT EDUCATION 
A Students’ Symposium 


Editot^s Note: For a discussion of the place of the creative arts in adult 
education— whether as “the most satisfying means of self-expression,” or as 
"the joyful experience of making the external correspond to something in the 
spirit"— it seems peculiarly fitting to permit those who have known such ex- 
periences to speak for themselves. We regret that space allows us to publish 
only a few of the voluntary contributions received from students. 

Notes on programs of some of the schools and other agencies that offer op- 
portunities to adults for creative work in the arts and crafts will be found on 
page 338 ft 


Paikting the Emotion “Joy” 

By Una Lissemore Carr 
The Art Workshop, New Yor\ City 

No one who has not had the experience of working with a group of people 
interested in art can really understand the great joy that can be derived from 
such an experience. 

It was during the war years and my husband was overseas. The silent 
yearning for the home we hoped some day to have was always with me. I 
had studied music and dancing, but neither of these arts gave the satisfaction 
that comes from seeing something concrete; something that could be taken 
out and looked at in the quiet time at evening. 

I have always been very much interested in paintings. The Art Workshop 
was holding a class for beginners in painting, and I registered for it. I 
suffered all the misgivings that come to one’s mind when tackling something 
new. I couldn’t draw; I hadn’t painted since my childhood experiments 
with colors in grade school, and it seemed silly to start at my age! I en- 
couraged myself with the thought that at any rate I’d learn a lot about 
color and design which would help in furnishing an apartment. 

How well I remember my first classl I collected my paint box and brushes, 
and put on my bright red smock and stood before my easel. Of course the 
first thing is to apply the paint to the paper, and after stirring up my bottle 
of red paint and mixing in a little water I started to cover about two square 
feet of white paper with big red splashes. After a time I tried making dots 
and other designs, and I nearly burst with pride when the teacher said I had 
a very bold attack! 
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Our next step was to add another color and experiment with the different 
shades that could be achieved by mixing colors together. I remember how 
seriously one would ask her neighbor how she had produced such a lovely 
pink; what colors she had mixed to get that purple; how did she keep her 
blues so clear. 

Our first real assignment was to transfer in color the emotion “joy.” How 
individual each result wasi Twelve people and twelve different pictures; 
some in very bright colors and some in the more subdued hues; one or two 
even in abstract design; and one a picture of a tree in a green field I 

After exhausting the “emotions,” we pointed our brushes at words. For 
example, what does the word “flight” mean to you? The finished pictures 
that day interpreted flight of everything, from a golf ball sailing through 
the air to Europe’s displaced persons fleeing for their lives. 

Then we studied still life. How strange that so many people can look at 
the same objects and create entirely different pictures! One girl painted 
only in the middle of her canvas as though to compress all in a small compact 
unit. Another didn’t care about line, but painted all matter with vivid colors 
and formless masses. I myself saw things so much bigger than they were 
that I always painted off my canvas. Here we learned the value of shadow. 
How to make a fold in a piece of silk look real. 

Of course I have never painted a picture of great importance, but each 
canvas at the end of the term did represent to me some problem which I had 
solved and which led me to other problems that intrigued my interest. I too 
had the pleasure of being able to arrange about six pictures in our room 
when my husband finally returned home. Some I had to explain with much 
laughter, but I did it with a certain pride also. 

Today I am sure that my comprehension of art is continually growing, 
because my own modest efforts in painting have made me aware of the 
struggles and accomplishments of the great painters of all periods in history 
and of the present day. The important language of their work is a little 
clearer to me. 


Try Acting 
By Rose Young 

Dramatics, New York, Women’s Trade Union League 

The study of dramatics has enriched my life immeasurably. Each week I 
look forward to Tuesday evening when I know I will go down to the 
New York Women s Trade Union League for another “lesson” in dramatics. 
It is, in a sense, a lesson in commumty living. Every person in the group has 
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a feeling that the other members are glad that he or she is present. An air of 
good-fellowship prevails. In this age of conflicts, small and large, it is indeed 
a pleasure to know that there is at least one place where everybody, regard- 
less of who he is or what his beliefs are, feels '‘at home.” 

Dramatics has done something else for us too. In order to play a part well, 
it is necessary to learn what makes the individual, as he is portrayed, act the 
way he does. What is it in his life that has made him, or is making him, the 
kind of person he is? It is true that our discussions center primarily around 
imaginary persons. But, these discussions set one thinking. Isn’t it possible 
that the living person is almost identical with the one in a play? Isn’t it pos- 
sible that an individual is grouchy, brusque, or discourteous because there is 
an unhappy situation in his personal life? These and other similar questions 
are raised in our minds. Thinking of this sort tends to make us more under- 
standing of the people we meet in our daily lives. This change, as it occurs, 
makes our own lives better and happier ones, for it helps to lessen the fric- 
tion and unhappiness within us. I would urge you, if you have any spare 
time, to try your hand at being an actor. You will have fun and also will learn 
a great deal about humanity. 


To Express Ideals in Clay 

By Lillian Cohen 
The Art Wor)(shop, New Yor\ City 

On Monday nights I became a “sculptor.” I may be guilty of a broad in- 
terpretation of that word, but I feel like a sculptor, and the clay does take 
shape according to my direction. I spend two hours each week at the Art 
Workshop, two hours which are deeply gratifying. They afford me the 
opportunity to express myself and create things that arc truly a part of me. 
I think this feeling is shared by all my fellow students. 

Most of us have gone through the routine stages that sculptors are heir to. 
We’ve all made nudes and I think we’ve all gone through the “mother and 
child” period. Then after we get the obvious things out of our system, we 
decide that clay is a remarkable medium to express one’s thoughts and de- 
sires. I know this is true in my case because I want to express in clay the 
ideals which are closest to my heart. 

I work in the field of intergroup relations, and my hope is that I can ex- 
press, as eloquently in clay as words might do, the thought of brotherhood 
and understanding among all people. The piece on which I am now working 
is a protest against discrimination directed toward a minority group. Per- 
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haps some day I can achieve something that will convey the theme of love 
and understanding among all people. 

Buried Talents 

By a Sculpture Student 
The Je^erson School of Social Science 

There is the desire I have had for many years in common with many 
peoplcj I suspect, for some sort of self-expression in terms of the arts. There 
was a fear at the same time. I wanted to be able to do painting or sculpture 
in an atmosphere where no one would laugh at my beginner’s efforts. 

I found what I needed in the sculpmre class at the Jefferson School of 
Social Science — a chance to express what I thought was beautiful — a chance 
to do sculpture in an atmosphere of friendly and constructive criticism, in 
which I was only one of many people who were trying to express themselves 
in clay and stone, and perhaps also to find whatever talents had been buried. 

When I had to leave the class for a year because of external circumstances, 
I had a real feeling of loss and emptiness. 

Just Get Started! 

By Ann Schoolman 
Craft Students League, New Yorh_ 

No one is more surprised than I to find myself regarded as a silversmith, 
enamcler, and designer of jewelry — ^fields that I had not even looked toward, 
let alone ventured upon, until just three years ago. 

A query frequently put to me nowadays is, “How did you discover you 
could do this sort of thing?” 

This contrasts significantly with another query, faintly derisive, that I 
had heard through many years before, “Well, what’s your latest enterprise; 
what re you trying to do now or with my well-intentioned family’s im- 
patient, ‘Why don’t you see a thing through, once you’ve started it?” 

For it has been no short, easy, or direct route by which I have come to the 
place where I now am. But looking back, I can see that each of the many 
by-paths was an enriching experience and each, in its way, pointed the road 
down which I was inevitably to travel. 

None of this activity arose from a need for immediate livelihood, although 
an avenue of income more to my liking than the' one I had been foUowing 
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was not an inconsiderable stimulus. Primarily, my motivation was the simp e 
restlessness that most people experience in some form or another; some- 
where, somehow, there was something I could do that would make m 

^^Sncdvably, if today’s apdtude techniques had been developed when I 
started out, my search might have been shorter in time, but not more en- 
riching in experience. For, if there is one positive conclusion I can draw 
from my varied activities, it is that no one of them was wasted. What rmght 
be superficially regarded as faUure has in every instance provided a construe 
tive fund of knowledge, however small, that even now finds its way into 
mv everyday activities. It has been a search covering a score of years and as 
many different specific subjects. Yet it has led me at last into an occupation 
which I know is the goal toward which I have been moving all my hie. 

How do I know? The hungers that were there before no longer exist; toe 
restlessness is stilled. I am no longer alone when I am alone. These arc rich 
rewards in themselves, but far beyond these are the double rewards which 
have come to me in the knowledge that my new-found peace is reflected 
in the lives of those who are close to me; that as I have been ab e to ge 
more for myself, I hive been ible to "give” more to others, and have knoTO 
the added joy of giving. 

No small part of the delights of my occupational travehng have come 
me from fellow travelers. Many arc today my fast friends. A whole host have 
contributed to the sum of my experience-rich relationships that would 
never have come to me, had I not reached out, had I not venture . 

There is the one final consideration-the material compensation. For tos 
I believe to be true: that for- most people a better livelihood follows inevitably 
upon a more congenial occupation. 

No prospector for gold was ever offered surer reward: constructive ac- 
tivity, broadened horizons, new friends, peace of mind and spirit, and, w 0 
knows— the uncovering of hidden talents, and so, a new lifes wor ^ 

If there is one simple truth I have learned from my journeymp it is this: 
Never mind where the road ends, just get started 1 In self-development al 
roads lead to Rome! 



THE NONPROFIT THEATRE 


By Sawyer Falk 

Director. Civic Univer^ty Theatre, Syracuse University 
President, National Theatre Conference 


Editor's Note: For notes on a selected list of nonprofit theatres, 
and university, see p. 461 ft r 


community 


The Little Theatres 

Little Theatre Movement, which was the root-stock of all present 
university and community theatres, made itself felt in the United States 
around 1910. It was a revolt movement, borrowina freclv from the h‘i 

today, a concomitant of adult educational *^eginning, and remains 
the nonprofit theatre. ^ progress of 
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the line, with the possible exception of a director, the theatre of the mid- 
twenties both on campus and in town playhouses hired not only competent 
and well-paid directors, but designers, technicians, and business personnel as 
well. In some few instances, as at the Cleveland Play House, a paid acting 
company was in residence. The “theatre of participation" was gradually 
turning into a "theatre for audiences.” 

Even at universities and colleges, what had once been a random and 
largely undistinguished student activity now became an important cultural 
instrument closely related to an ever-widening curriculum in the Dramatic 
Arts. Perforce, the training of the amateur dominated the policy of the uni- 
versity theatres; but this instruction was tempered by standards and pro- 
cedures which were those of the professional stage. 

Also in the late twenties and early thirties, as a natural corollary of this 
emerging professionalization, first-rate plants replaced the improvised and 
makeshift places of performance which too often ideintificd the early period. 
Indeed, in many instances — at Yale, Pasadena, Cleveland, University of 
Iowa, University of Wisconsin, University of Indiana, to name a few — play- 
houses were erected which architecturally and otherwise were far in advance 
of the majority of professional theatres in New York City. Thus equipped 
and provided, the nonprofit theatres of America found themselves in 1940. 

The Emerging American Theatre 

From 1940 to the present, the noncommercial theatre has shown two tend- 
encies: first, at community and civic playhouses, an inclination to continue 
further towards full professionalization; second, in university playhouses, 
an inclination to stress the relationship and obligations to audiences beyond 
the limits of their campuses. 

Acting companies in many leading community theatres have become pro- 
fessionalized. The amateur actor who used to be the focal point of the non- 
commercial theatres is being displaced. At the present time, professional 
companies are found in a number of well-known nonprofit theatres, includ- 
ing the Cleveland Play House and the Seattle Repertory Theatre. Partially 
professionalized companies are found in others, such as the Pasadena Play- 
house and the Goodman Memorial Theatre of Chicago. Even the sacrosanct 
precincts of the college theatre have been invaded by the professional actor, 
as is witnessed by experiments with permanent companies at Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of Washington. However, a considerable number 
of the leading community theatres — the Little Theatre of Jamestown, New 
York, for example — still believe in the amateur actor. 

In line with the tendency in universities and colleges toward a fuller 
realization of communal obligations, the campus theatres have forsaken their 
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cMcrcd apartness and have identified themselves more intimately with 
town and surrounding countryside. They have become the theatri d 
seats for large areas and the principal purveyors of staM 

tea A few of the pk« which might be ieadoned k this connX 
are. Western Reserve University, Syracuse University Cornpll TP ■ ^ 
Umvetdty of Nod Cetok,, Indim Uoivertity. Lnegie irS 
Technology, Northwestern University, and Yale University. 

Nationid Theatre Conference 

The Nadoml Theatre Contereoce, whi4 owes it. iocepdon oardv to the 
interest of the American Association for Adult Education /n J j 



Its activities in this wav "On mnre f},on ^ 



MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL 
FIELD FOR THE ADULT 


By Gertrude Borchard 
Music Service, National Recreation Association 


Editor's Note: For notes on a selected list of agencies that offer men and 
women opportunities for making, enjoying, and studying music, see p. 399 S. 


Objectives of Music Study 

Music education as a discipline and as a means of enriching life has 
changed as much for adults as for children in recent decades. It is not so 
much that meaning and content are emphasized more now and mechanics 
less, though that is one significant departure from older patterns. The chief 
change is that the learner is increasingly being taught mechanics in direct 
relation to the music studied, instead of as an end in itself, or as a tool whose 
real usefulness will become apparent only at some later time. 

Where the primary aim of the engagement with music is recreational 
rather than educational, technical questions are naturally subordinated. But 
to technical questions, too, the better-trained leaders are giving attention in 
new ways. In the recreational field, problems of rhythm, pitch, tone produc- 
tion, phrasing, and the others that arise in preparing for a truly musical per- 
formance, are even less likely than in the educational field to be worked on 
as separate considerations. They are assimilated into the rehearsing, often 
without specific mention rehearsing which has but one goal, rendition that 
shall be pleasing to the audience and to the participants, especially to the par- 
ticipants. 

Generally speaking, relaxation, emotional release, personal satisfaction arc 
more frequendy the objectives of music study for adults than for younger 
people. And who shall say that they are not as legitimate as any other pos- 
sible aims? For the adult without previous training, it is in most cases too 
late to adopt music as a career for either concert or teaching purposes. The 
chief call for music education by men and women is either from those who 
want to carry on further with the litde they had as children, or from those 
who, as adults, have realized the need for music in their lives. The latter 
may wish to take more direct part in making music, or they ma y want to be- 
come more intelligent listeners. So it is pnly to be expected that recreational 
values will be stressed. But even if this is done at the expense of the more 
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formal type of education, it may still be to the ultimate enrichment anH 
vitalization of that type. 

Music Appreciation 

For those who desire to supplement their musical background, and who 
are not satisfied that the music they hear on the radio and phonograph is 
sufficient for the purpose, music appreciation groups, with organized pro 
grams of study, offier probably the best opportunity. Such groups do not take 
t c place of actual instruction in voice or instruments, but they may well in 
crease musical understanding and develop taste, in ways that are beneficial 
selves^ undertaken, and that serve also as an aim in them- 

In these days when programs of the best music, classical and modern are 
accMsible to there is implicit the challenge to a more cultivated standard 
of listening. When an audience has become conscious of basic principles^ 
and has learned to discriminate beauties of pattern, its reception is more^ in’ 
eujoyment keener. A mere vague sensing of the principles 
Md the beauties leaves their appeal stiU largely undiscovered. While there 

^bout music but know 

what they like, there are others, in growing numbers, who appreciate that 
the more you bring to an experience the more you get out of it It is the 
members of tbs lar^ ^d growing group who are filling the "lecture recital” 
senes not only m the big cities but also in many smaller ones, where there 
c eager ears for talks on the history and development of music and cn 

mmum of exposition and a maximum of illustration, on the^piano and 
ober mstruments, or on records. Probably the lead in this directio^Ss he^n 
pven by the music clubs and by school and college courses The imoen^ 

Group Singing 

read notes; choir work- piTSfahl? learning to 

rendering with beautv th^ ma^r ^ S» “fiubership in choral organizations; 
Wger o-torio, opera, and the 
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and Instrumental Music Association of Chicago are a Mecca for men and 
women who want the pleasure and the cultural advantage of taking part in 
a vocal ensemble, under expert leadership and with serious purpose. Highly 
trained adult choruses are a major factor in the Cincinnati Musical Festival, 
which has given delight to that city for more than 50 years. 

There arc also many well-established men’s singing societies, some of t-hpm 
afBliated with the Associated Male Choruses of America. An interesting 
recent development in the expansion of this activity is among the employees 
of industrial plants. 

Recognizing that many of the people who want to take part in the cho- 
ruses have had little or no musical background, many of these organizations 
are now divided into grades of membership— beginners, in termediates, and 
advanced. Because musical training in the schools has attained new records 
for extent and quality during recent decades, most of the high-school gradu- 
ates who enter the choruses have fair ability in reading music and have had 
practice in part singing. They are, therefore, placed in the intermediate or 
advanced sections. Often, however, the best voices are found among the 
entirely untrained, and to these and others is given elementary instruction 
in the use of the vocal organs. Such instruction helps speech as well as song. 
It would be a boon to this country if all Americans could share in it. 

Opportunities for adults interested in ensemble music arc being given by 
the recreation departments in a number of the larger and medium-sized 
cities. The departments in these cities are well organized and have leaders 
who are aware that music is an ideal form of recreation for large numbers 
of people not reached by sports or playgrounds. Typical of the offerings in 
such cities is the following announcement from a bulletin of the San Fran- 
cisco Recreation Department: 


The Department ofiers an opportunity for young men and women interested 
in choral singing to join one of the three groups which meet every Monday 
night at Everett Junior High. The girls come from their work to sing in the 
Girls Choir at 6:00 o clock. Later more young women and men come to sing 
in a Mixed Chorus, which now numbers around 60. Finally at 8:00 o’clock, the 
girls are excused and some 25 young men use the last hour for their glee club. 

For those adults who are instrumental musicians, the Department offers an 
opportunity to play in the Recreation School Auditorium at 8:00 o’clock on 
Wednesday evenings and sometimes on Monday evenings. Other Mondays are 
given over to auditions for those who wish to join the orchestra. Appoint- 
ments for auditions may be made through the Music Office. ... We would 
be especially happy to hear from cellists and bass violists for auditions. 

Fifty persons are meeting at present to read and study fine music. Their 
rehearsal on Wednesday evening, May 7, will be open to visitors as a special 
recognition of Music Week. The following program will be presented; Prelude 
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and Pogue. Bach^aillet; Impressario Overture, Mozart; Unfinished Symphonv 
Schubert; Three German Dances, Beethoven; Chit-Chat Polka. Strauss. 

Public recreation departments generally are giving more attention to music 
According to a recent issue of the Recreation Yearbook, published bv the 
National Recreation Association, there is an increasing number of choral 
groups, opera groups, symphony orchestras, and smaller vocal and instru- 
mentd groups open to the public. The number of cides reporting organized 
choral groups, for instance, increased by 45 per cent in a five-year period. 

Instrumented Ensemble Work 

Instrument ensemble work is somewhat more exclusive in its appeal than 
vocal. One clue to the reason is given by the word “audition” in the San 
Francisco invitation. He who cannot contribute the voice of a particular 
mstrumen^ played accurately and in tune, is a menace to the collective voi« 
of the ortestra or band, even though he may never play a solo passage or 
0 ^y a first desk in any of the choirs into which the group is divided. 

Tlf e are several ways open to the aspiring instrumentalist who desires 
the deep satisfaction of playing beautiful music in harmony with others 
whatever the limitations of his previous experience. One is, of course lessons 
with a teacher at a music school or outside. Many schools and conser’vatories 
are making speaal provision for the adult beginner. The trend, however is 
not so much toward individual instruction as toward small group instruction 
Most instrument lend themselves weU to the group type of instruction 
Sometimes the first rudiments are given individually, and the student is 
placed in a group after a few private lessons. 

One advantage of the group procedure is that as it advance, it i 

communities clear across the eountrv Som T smaller 

tions. Here is a reStiK 1 ° ^ ^ “ instrumental training sec- 
sraduam * has — 
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It is possible to learn to play an instrument by correspondence, and also 
by means of the radio, with an instruction manual. The methods worked out 
by a few correspondence schools are so good and their means of checking on 
their students’ progress are so effective that they can show worth-while 
results, especially for such instruments as the clarinet, trombone, and Ante , 
and in the earlier grades. Phonograph records for accompaniment and com- 
parison are sometimes an adjunct of such instruction. For the violin, celln^ 
French horn, oboe, and others of the more difficult or temperamental compo- 
nents of the orchestra, individual or group instruction by a teacher is prob- 
ably to be preferred. 

Then there are the fretted instruments like the guitar, mandolin, and 
banjo. The essentials are not too difficult to grasp in a reasonably short dme, 
but artistic playing is another matter. Lists of schools and teachers may be 
obtained through the American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and Guitar- 
ists. There are also magazines in the held, \lusic stores in which these 
instruments are sold sometimes provide beginmng lessons or refer customers 
to competent teachers. 

Piano and Organ Playing 

For many people the piano possesses the greatest attraction of all the avail- 
able means of making music, and they are willing to put in the time and 
effort to learn to play it. The appeal of the piano is in its versatility, its 
beauty of tone, and the fact that it approaches closest to the richness, range, 
and color of the orchestra. It may be used as a solo instrument or for accompa- 
niment, and in the latter capacity it has no equal. But it requires study and 
it can not be played with pleasure to the listener except by a performer who 
has a well-developed musical sense. 

Happily, there are now means of acquiring the necessary skill without the 
years of dull practice which made the piano so formidable to past genera- 
tions of children. It is possible that the desire of many adults to play for 
their own enjoyment, and without the drudgery of the oldtime methods, has 
had its share in streamlining and otherwise improving these methods. In 
any event, individual instruction is a much pleasanter and shorter road than 
it used to be, except perhaps for the aspiring public performer. The p1pmpn^e 
are learned in the course of mastering simple but attractive “studies” and 
“pieces.” Finger dexterity is similarly acquired, sometimes with mpcbanira] 
aids that might not be successful with children. 

^ The introduction of group instruction for adults a decade or so ago was a 
distinct advance, and is a practice especially well adapted to their needs. It 
brings in the social element, the incentive of emulation, and naturabess in 
playing before others, all of which are unusual to the private lesson. Proced- 
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ures in the piano class are different from those of individual instruction and 
require a teacher trained in this type of work. Significant progress may be 
anticipated in group piano teaching, with ensemble playing on two or more 
pianos as part of the course. 

Interest in playing the organ has also increased. Some types of organ do 
not differ radically from the piano, and some are easier to play than the 
piano, but these are not so adaptable to all types of music. The smaller pedal 
organs are excellent for informal vocal gatherings and for home singine 
and we of valuable assistance in schools and recreation centers. It is to be 
hoped that more adult volunteers and paid workers will become interested 
m them. Learning to play the pipe organ is far more difficult, except for 
one who is already proficient in playing the piano. ^ 

Summing Up 

Summing up Mditioni for the adult interested in music study, the oros. 
pect IS undoubtedly wider and mote inviting than it has ever been before^ To 
mote rateresung and intelligent methods of instruction have been added the 
o^mnes for ensemble playing and singing, fellowship, and friendly 

A ghmpse into still further-reaching possibilides is given us by the experi- 
««of the ^orus organized by the (iunoilfor RacUl Understand^frf 
Nw York. Under the name of the New York Intet-racial Singers this giL 

i ^ of Negroes, gafe a coS 

die Town fH whmh won high prait« from the music crifa. The res^n!^^ 

fern the audien^ wk qually warm. The recepdon accorded this Lp 

my well have indicated a new high in the social value of group musii4iat 
mg by men and women. ® ^ 



THE PLACE OF RECREATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 


By Robert R. Gamble 
National Recreation Association 


Editor's Note: For notes on representative programs of activities that offer 
both educational and recreational benefits, see p. 433 ff. 


The Broader Meaning of Recreation 

In the early years of the recreation movement in the United States, the 
emphasis was on play for children. In a relatively short time, however, 
recreation has come to be accepted as one of the fundamental human needs 
for all people, and not just a birthright for children. The general acceptance 
of this broader meaning of recreation has given it its rightful place along- 
side religion, education, health, work, and the other essfi nh'gl.! of life. The 
new importance attached to recreation was illustrated in the organization, 
in 1906, of the Playground Association of America, which subsequently be- 
came the Playground and Recreation Association of America, and since 
1930 has been known as the National Recreation Association. 

The dividing line between education, particularly adult education, and 
recreation is as difficult to draw as it is unimportant. As with education, 
recreation is provided by home and family, by government, by semi-public 
and private institutions, and by commercial agencies. Also as with education, 
the heart of the recreation movement is in local communities. 

A Well-organized Municipal Program 

A well-organized municipal recreation program is a balanced, year-round, 
tax-supported program for all ages and both sexes. Such a program inrlnH^. 
games and sports, arts and crafts, dancing, social activities, dramatics, nature 
and outing activities, mental and linguistic activities, and service activities. 

A well-organized program makes full use of park and school areas and 
buildings, and all other facilities suitable for recreation use, which the com- 
munity affords. Professionally trained leadership is another important factor 
in an adequate recreation program. Though recreation for industrial workers 
has long been important, it took the recent war to dramatize how vitally 
necessary such recreation is. A recreation program for industrial workers, 
whether administered by industries, by unions, or by the community, should 
be woven into the fabric of the community program. No community pro- 
gram is complete until it includes also the programs of such agencies as the 
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Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, the correspondine 
Hebrew Associations; Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, and other 
boys and girls’ clubs; churches; settlements; private clubs; sports oreaniza 
tions; and commercial agencies. ° 

The service of the many leaders who are needed to keep such a total com- 
munity recreation program running smoothly cannot be bought. If it were 
not for the unpaid service of volunteer workers, only a small part of whar 
IS now done could be accomplished. In recent years, there has been increas- 
ing recognition of the fact that the satisfaction which the many volunteers 
get from their activities makes this service itself a recreation activity Though 

Government Recreation Services 

Special mention should also be made of the active part taken in the recre- 
ation movement by state and federal governments. Several federal agencies 
have long histones of recreation service. The Federal Inter-Agency cLmit- 
tee on RecreaUon was organized in 1946 with a full-time seerftary Members 
of this committee include the United States Corps of Engineers of the De. 
partment of the Army, the National Park Service and the Fish and Wildlife 
i Department of the Interior, the United States Forest Service 
and the Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture, and the Office 

eIST “ Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency 

nizi I“ter-Agcncy Committee came as the result ll hkcor- 

variouratndes^ coordination and cooperative leadership among the 
various agencies m order to assure the maximum usefulness of lids vahable 

neeld, smd 

chminauon of unnecessary dupHcation in facilities and services 
agencies.^ ^ ^ ^ substantial assistance to state 

TTT ■’ ‘“to “ko. 
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tie tan of coiuiiltaiit and advisory services, layout and planning stnjjj, 
lid iraiaing services to improve standards of recreation pcrmn Qfi a ’ 

'Him Eitcii&m Is teaft'otr 


Recreation means doing tie tilings which one really wants to do. Perhaps 
the real and final test of whether any activity should he considered recrea- 
tional must he the attitude of mind of the person taking pm in the activity 
Certainly it is true that a great many of the acdvities which are buendy 
pans of propams of adult educadon-fotums, crafts, music, dramatics-are 
activides which can he redded under certain circumstances as reaeadon. 
If taking part in these acdvides brings a saris^ction quite apart from any 

other benefits which may also accrue, then tecreadon has played its part in 
the adult education program. ^ 


’Foe a fub itatement of b recreation services of state agendet, r« “Sate Agencies 

Sid teeabon, taon XI, 3 Jme 1946); ah, "Kecreation Service of State Agen- 
cics to CofflinunitieSj Recrtatioti XU, 6 (September, ip^y), 
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By Mayhew Dcrryberry, Ph.D. 

Chief, Office of Health Education 
U, S. Public Health Service 


EdtWr’s Note: For information about the healtli education 
sentative agencies, public and private, see p. 355 ff. 


programs of repre- 


The Aim and the Forms of Health Education 

The aim of adult health education is to provide an understanding of sound 
edth practices and motivation for health behavior which will maintain 
and improve the health of the general public. The accomplishment of this 
objective depends upon the individual’s enlightenment and awakened re- 
sponsibility in dea mg not only with his own personal health problems but 
also with those of his entire community as well. 

Adult education in health matters has a variety of forms. The most direct 
education of the individual is undoubtedly through the personal experience of 
a visit to a physician or clinic, the home visit by a nurse, or the advisory 
inspection by a sanitarian. The number of individuals reached by this method 
IS obviously extremely limited when compared with the population as a 

odv are generaUy related to one or at most 

only a few specie problems, the education received is confined to a single 

small segment of the broad field of health. ' ^ 

Org^ized classes in some phase of health provide opportunity to obtain 
vabablc instruction on health practices. The classes, with carefull^prescribed 
su^ct maner, are m«t frequendy conducted on subjects such JsnSbn 
home nursing, first aid, accident prevention, infant and prenatal care. Un- 

theSViiabr substantially 

St oermn " ^ Enrollments are 

to t groups, who are motivated by some personal experience 

tc free to a tend ‘“formation in a specific field and who 

c tree to attend regular classroom sessions. 

Methods, Media, Personnel 

population is reached through the extensive use 
of mass communication methods such as newspapers, posters pamXs^ 

maSid isTin "'T*’ Tu ^ndio-visual aids. This type of educatonal 

state and In ?? health agencies at national, 
state, and local levels. It has proven extremely effective in Stimulating pe^le 
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to an awareness of unrecognized health situations, and in ranging the public 
to act on a problem of immediate concern. Standing alone, mass education 
material is less effective in changing well-established habits than when us ed 
in combination with other methods. 

In some communities throughout the country, the problem-solving 
method, so effectively employed in other fields of adult education, is now 
being adapted to health education. Local leaders are being encouraged to 
study their own individual and community health problems. The study be- 
gins with an undesirable local situation which the people have already recog- 
nized and are eager to see remedied. It requires thorough investigation of the 
conditions contributing to the problem and an appraisal of the resources 
available in working out a solution. Throughout the study, the i-erhniral 
guidance of professional medical, nursing, and sanitary personnel of local 
official and voluntary health agencies is utilized, in order that the final plan 
developed may be in accord with scientific facts. 

Such study reveals to those participating in it the necessity of individual 
and group action in order to realize better health for themselves and the 
community. Powerful motivation to learning is provided by their own inti- 
mate knowledge of the problem, and their personal sense of achievement 
is closely identified with its final solution. From such an experience, there 
tend to develop increased knowledge, voluntarily changed attitudes, and 
improved health habits. 

Through a recognition that all people in the community must be brought 
into the study and planning activity if their health is to be affected, there 
emerges a form of community organization designed to fit the peculiar local 
situation. Through this organization an over-all consideration of community 
needs and a pooling of resources are effected. Educational opportunities for 
all individuals in the community are planned and, where considered neces- 
sary, community support for needed health services is provided. 

Stimulating and assisting groups in the development of such community 
health education programs is usually the task of a well-qualified health 
educator, working under the direction of the health officer and as a regular 
member of his staff. To be qualified to carry on such adult health education 
work, an individual needs a broad training in both the natural and social 
sciences.^ 

^ The number of communities in which such programs are in operation is 
limited by the shortage of trained personnel to work in local areas. Training 
propams are in operation in most of the schools of public health and, as 
rapidly as personnel become trained, new local programs are being started. 

'Educational Qualifications of Health Educators: American Journal of Public Health, 
XXXIII, 8 (August, 1943). 
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Agencies 

\ 

The agencies engaging in adult health education o£ some type or other are 
too numerous to list in detail, for in recent years many groups have recog- 
nized the need for a better-informed public in matters of health. Among the 
organizations most active in providing educational material and opportunities 
are both official health agencies and voluntary health agencies. Prominent 
among the latter are the National Tuberculosis Association; the American 
Cancer Society; the American National Red Cross; the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis; the professional organizations, such as the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the American Dental Association; women’s 
clubs; civic organizations; industrial units; advertisers; labor unions; and 
farm groups. Coordinating the resources of so many agencies into a well- 
integrated plan for a community is one of the major tash in the development 
of elective local health education programs. 

The major need in health education today is thorough evaluation of the 
methods and materials now being used in the variety of programs over the 
country. A few studies of this nature have been initiated, and many more 
are being planned for the near future. For example, several public opinion 
polls have been conducted on the knowledge and attitudes of the public on 
various health problems. The Public Health Service and the National Tuber- 
culosis Association pre-test all their health education material on a sampling 
of the population before it is finally issued for general public use. S imilar pre- 
testing is being developed for materials issued by the Venereal Disease 
Institute. 

Beyond these detailed studies, which are extremely important, there is a 
need for carefully controlled investigations to find the best methods of moti- 
vating health behavior. As the results of such studies become available, we 
may look forward to much more effective adult health education in the fu- 
ture. 
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mean, “make these words the subject of study daily during fixed periods of 
time.” * The Rabbis also interpret the words, “and thou shalt teach them to 
your children” to mean that every male adult was obligated to study Torah 
in order to teach it to his sons.® In the days of Joshua, this commandment 
was repeated in these strong words: “This book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein day and night.”® That 
the adult was the first educational concern of Judaism is further evidenced by 
the Mosaic ordinance that the people be assembled every seven years so 
that they shall receive instruction in the words of the Torah: “And Moses 
wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests, the sons of Levi, . . . saying: 
‘At the end of every seven years, in the feast of Tabernacles, when all Israel 
is come to appear before the Lord thy God in the place which He shall 
choose, thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their hearing. Assemble 
the people, the men and the women and the little ones . . . that they may 
hear and that they may learn.’” ^ It is significant that “the men and the 
women" are mentioned first as the objects of this educational endeavor. To 
them the spokesmen of the people first address themselves. 

The historian of Jewish antiquity, Josephus, writing in the first century 
of the common era, truly summarizes the place of adult learning in the Bibli- 
cal period of Jewish history when he states: “He [Moses] left no pretext for 
Ignorance; he appointed the Torah to be the most excellent and necessary form 
of instruction, not that it should be heard once for all rimp or twice or on 
several occasions, but that every week men should desert their other occupa- 
tions and assemble to listen to the Torah and to obtain a thorough and accu- 
rate ^owled^ of it, a practice all other legislators seem to have neglected.” ® 

Talmudic literature continues the Biblical tradition in urging lifelong 
learning. It is replete with Rabbinic maxims and teachings on this subject. 
Shammai, living m Palestine in the first century, urged: “Fix a daily period 
for thy study of the Torah,”® and his contemporary, Hillel, added: “Say not, 
when I have leisure I will study; perchance thou wilt have no leisure.” 
Several talmudic teachers living in Babylonia in the third century have 
composed beautiful prayers which are to this day part of the daily Jewish 
liturgy, and which give expression to the importance of the religious educa- 
uon of the adult. The benediction cited in the name of Samuel reads as 


‘Yalkut Shimon! ad loc. 
’ Kiddushin 29 a-b. 
‘Joshua r:8. 
^Deuteronomy 31:9-12. 

* Contra Apionem ii, 17. 

* Abot I:i6. 

”AbotlI:5. 
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follows: "Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
na prtififffl us by thy commandments, and commanded us to occupy ourselves 
with the words of the Law.” 

One of the most passionate utterances on the love of learning in Judaism 
and perhaps in all recorded literature is the following: “This is the way 
of the study of Torah: a morsel of bread with salt shalt thou eat, water meted 
out shalt thou drink, on the ground shalt thou sleep, a life of travail shalt 
thou lead while thou toilest in the Torah. But if thou doest so, happy art thou 
and it is well with thee.” “ 

The Rabbis of the Talmud conceive adult learning in functional terms. 
The Jew was to study not for the purpose of acquiring mere information or 
of adorning himself with intellectual finery. He must study because such 
occupation helped him to live. Learning must lead to better Jewish living. 
So we are told, "Great is the value of study for study leads to action.” “ 
"Right conduct depends on study.” “He who studies for the sake of prac- 
ticing merits the indwelling of the divine spirit." “ 

While the sages of the Talmud praised individual study, yet they were es- 
pecially strong in urging group study. “Form yourselves into study circles to 
engage in the study of the Torah for it is best acquired through group fellow- 
ship." “ “Just as one bar of iron sharpens another, so do two disciples of 
the wise sdmulate one another in the study of the Law. . . . Just as a small 
piece of wood can kindle a large piece of timber, so does a student of lesser 
intellect sharpen and enkindle the mind of the more learned.” ” 

During the first eight centuries of the common era, there existed in Baby- 
lonia numerous academies which served as centers of education for adults. 
In addition to the regular sessions of the academies, there developed in the 
course of time special assemblies which were held, under the name of 
"Kallah," twice a year just before the Spring Festival, Passover, and the Fall 
Festival, Rush Hashanah. It has been astutely suggested by a modern scholar 
that the Hebrew word "Kallah” represents the initials of the three Hebrew 
words, “Keneseth Lomc-de Hatorah,” meaning “the assembly of students 
of the Torah." Thus, those gatherings, which were attended by large num- 
bers, seem to have offered what are now known as “Extension Courses.” 

Such ideals and practices were bound to figure large in the folklore of the 

“Berachot irb. 

“Abot VI:/). 

"Kiddushin 40b. 

“ Sifri-Ekeb 41. 

“Vayikra Rabbah 35. 

* Berachot 63b. 

” Taanit 7a. 
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Jewish people. Jewish literature is filled with legends that idealize the prac- 
tice of lifelong learning. The following beautiful legend occurs in the great 
ethical work of the fourteenth century entitled Menorat Ha-Maor (The 
Lamp of Illumination) by Rabbi Israel Ibn A1 Nakawa of Spain. The cen- 
tral figure of the story is the prophet Elijah who recounts this experience: 
“One day, as I was walking along the way, a man met me and he began to 
mock me. I said to him; ‘My son, what will you answer your Father in 
Heaven on the Day of Judgment?’ He replied, ‘I have an answer.’ I inquired 
of him what it is and he said: ‘I will say that I have neither knowledge nor 
understanding for I was not so endowed by Heaven.’ I then asked of him- 
What is your occupation,’ to which he replied: ‘I am a fisherman.’ I then 
remonstrated: ‘Who taught you to take flax, to spin it and to weave from it 
nets with which to catch the fish from the sea? Do you mean to say that for 
these tasks you are endowed with knowledge and understanding while for 
the words of the Torah of which Scripture says: ‘the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it’ you are not en- 
dowed with knowledge and understanding?’ Whereupon he groaned with 
remorse and raised his voice in weeping.’’ In this legend we see emphasized 
the thought that everyone has within him the capabilities for learning-a 

act which Professor Thorndike proved in his scientific studies of the sub- 
ject. " 


The profession of ideals and the practices of life soon translate them- 
selves into codes of law. So it was with the Jewish views on the lifelong 
character of the leaning process. The first great Code of Jewish Law com- 
piled in Ae twelfth century by Moses Maimonides, the greatest teacher of 
Judmsm in medieval times, states: “Every man of Israel is obliged to study 
e Torah, be he poor or rich, well or afflicted, young or very old and feeble: 
even a poor man livmg on charity and going about seeking alms, or one who 
has the care of a wife and children, must set apart. periods-<lay and night- 

wu the day of his death.’’ 

When, four centuries later, the great Palestinian codifier, Rabbi Joseph 

SShW b authoritative codification of 

J^sh I^w, he defined the obligation of continuous study in these words: 

nr nL t! whether he be rich 

Z J ^ ^ ^l^^ther he be young 

mal Zi* ‘ ° ^ carried 

man with a large family, must appoint some fixed time for study, both by 

“MMorat Ha-Maor, edited by Enelow, Vol. IE, p. 315. 

L Learning. New York. Macmillan 1028 

Mishna Torah— Hilchot Talmud Torah, Ch. I, sections 8-10. ’ ^ 
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day and by night, as it is said, ‘And thou shall meditate thereon both by day 

and by night.’ "“1 

It is evident from all that has been said above that in Judaism the processes 
of lifelong learning are a sacred obligation, and study a universal pursuit. 
But where— in what place — did the Jew practice this discipline of study ? Of 
course, many Jews studied by themselves or in the company of a select circle 
in the privacy of their homes, or in the seclusion of the conventicle or the 
academy. But for the most part, the center of learning from time immemorial 
has bppn the Synagogue. It is very likely that when the Synagogue emerged 
on the scene of history, it started as a House of Study, as a School for Adults. 
This has remained a living tradidon in Jewish life. When the Jew enters his 
Synagogue today, he will usually find engraved over the Holy Ark, which is 
the repository of the sacred Torah Scrolls, the words, “Know Before Whom 
Thou Standest." This admonition looks down at him during the whole 
period of his stay in the sacred precincts of the House of God. The key word 
in that message is the first word: “Knowl” Without knowledge, the Jew 
cannot truly worship God. Without mastering some of the contents of his 
people’s religious literature, he cannot lead the good Jewish life. Without 
understanding, he cannot meet his responsibilities to the collective life of 
his people and of society. It has been, therefore, one of the supreme fimc- 
tions of the Synagogue, from its very beginnings, to serve not only as a 
House of Prayer but also as a House of Instruction. 

During the past centuries, in every part of the world, every Synagogue had 
within it one or more Confraternities for Jewish Learning, or Societies for 
Jewish Study. Many of them have recorded histories that reach into the dec- 
ades, and some even into the centuries. The subjects of study were from the 
whole wide range of Jewish literary creativity: The Psalms, the Bible and its 
Commentaries, the Mishna, the tomes of the Talmud, the books of Jewish 
Law and Lore, the writings on Jewish Ethics and Morals. 

Present Objectives 

Some of the present objectives in adult Jewish education can be briefly 
stated as follows: 

It seeks to revitalize in modern form the ancient Jewish tradition of having 
every adult Jew set aside a fixed period of time for study. Until quite 
recently, Jewish education in America has been almost entirely child-centered. 
We want now— to paraphrase Dr. L. P. Jacks— “to educate the whole Jew.” 
We seek to provide programs of Jewish education which will be co-extensive 
with the whole of the life span of the Jewish man and the Jewish woman. In 

“Yoreh Deah 246, 1. 
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this taik the modern Synagogue especially has a great opportunity to build 
adult-centered educational programs that shall touch the lives and interests 
of its mature membership. 

If our first objective is to educate “the whole Jew,” our second is “to make 
the Jew whole.” It is a recognized characteristic of members of all minority 
groups, es^cially if they live in the midst of an overwhelming ma jority 
that IS at times hostile, to seek ways of escape from the group to which they 
belong. This sociological phenomenon manifests itself among a considerable 
portion of American Jewry. Many Jews, witnessing the dreadful ravages 
0 anti-Smitism abroad, and in our own land exposed to the discrimination 
and handicaps of being a Jew, begin to doubt themselves. They question 
the worthwhileness of being a Jew. They wonder whether “the Ime is 
worth the candle," and they seek avenues of flight from themselves, from 
their ancestral hcrita^, and from Jewish group life. Such feelings and experi- 
ences are bound to lead to two disastrous results. In the first place, they 
bring to the mdiyidual Jew loss of self-respect and self-acceptance, with 
csulting psychic insecurity and emotional instability. Such a Jew becomes 
spmtMfly a disturbed and a split personality. There is no “wholeness” in 
m. Then again, Jewish escapism will ultimately lead toward the disinte- 
gration and destruction of those distinctive forms and patterns of Jewish life 
and thought which are the only gurantee for Jewish group survival for 
-wkoW The only £., h,' / 

SC f-knowdedge. Only as the modern Jew gets to know his cultural Ld 

are wcIh' forebears: “Happy 
are wel How goodly is our portioni How pleasant is our lot!” Programs^ 

A further objective of Jewish education for aduhs may well be to train 

Jewish hfc The T; r destruction of the great European centers of 

ofTme £ upon the shoulders 

our E reoS e InT ' “'“T P^Wems of 

Of a ELtv m "r Ae cause as the result 

our civilization^' The^duln^ j ^ 

The SnenffU * u*i ? being made from various points of view 

dine 7.d^Sh rf 

death. The political scientist wiU state that man is a politically 
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inept The economist will say that man has not learned to handle 

the material goods of the world. There may be some truth in these conclu- 
sions. But the final answer is to be found elsewhere. It must be sought in 
man’s spiritual shortcomings and in man’s sinfulness. Modern man has made 
stupendous strides in material progress. He has permitted his world to be- 
come mechanized, materialized, machine-centered, man-centered. But he 
did not achieve a corresponding growth in moral stature. Hence, our civiliza- 
don has collapsed because its ethical and moral basis has crumbled^ Our 
world has become spiridess, soul-less, religion-less, God-less. 

The story is told of a famous Rabbi who, sitting in the midst of his disci- 
ples, suddenly put the question: “Where is God to be found?” The disciples 
were astonished at such a quesdon. Why, every child knows that God is 
everywhere; His glory fills the whole universel The Rabbi, however, did not 
accept these answers. He said: “God is to be found wherever He is ad- 
mitted!” What a profound insight is here expressed. What a penetrating 
commentary it is on the contemporay scene. For, in so many areas of modern 
life_be they economic, social, political, national, international— God has 
not been admitted. 

A movement for Jewish education for adults should consecrate itself to 
the task of knocking at the portals of human hearts and at the gates of 
organized society with the plea: “Let God enter I” We should raise the cry 
of the great statesman— prophet, Isaiah, “Clear ye in the wilderness the way 
of the Lord, Make level in the desert a highway for our God!’* Alas, our 
world is a wilderness; our civilization — a desert. If this wilderness is ever 
to be changed into a human habitation and the desert transformed into an 
oasis, then adult Jewish education, together with other similar agencies, 
must help men nurture their spirits, must aid them to grow in moral stature, 
must educate m an kind in the arts of constructing a world guided by religious 
principles, must hold before the eye of man the vision of a civilization that 
is God-centered. 

Agencies 

With these broad objectives in view, there ate carried on in this country 
a great variety of Jewish educational offerings for adults. These are sponsored 
by various national and local Jewish agencies which may be grouped under 
the following four headings: (i) National Jewish Religious Organizations; 
(2) Colleges or Schools for Jewish Study; (3) Bureaus of Jewish Education; 
(4) National Jewish Secular Organizations. 

The organized forces for Conservative Judaism and for Reform Judaism 
each provide educational programs for their constituent congregations. The 

"Isaiah 40:3. 
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National Academy (ot Adult Jewiih Studiei, Organized in 19^ i, 
cfflttal agency k adult Jewish educadon among the Conservadve congreaa. 
dons of the United States and Canada. The American Insdtute k Jewiii, 


the Central Conference of American Rahhis, directs adult • 

tics among the Reform Congregations. 

In the larger communities there are in existence well-established Colleges 

or Schools of Jewish Studies with programs for adults that vary in scope and 
in intensity. ^ 

Many Jewish communities have Bureaus of Jewish Education and a great 
many of them conduct programs for adults. Some of the Colleges of Jewish 
Studies are conducted by the local Bureaus of Jewish Education. Other local 
Bureaus offer less extensive programs for adults. 

Every national Jewish organization provides some kind of edmrii',, .| 
gram for the groups and individuals affiliated with it. 

In Hincl* It may be said that all who are engaged in the work of 
a ult Jewish alncation feel tb we are now standing only at the threshold 
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By The Right Reverend Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt 
Director, Department of Education, the National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Editor's Note: For information about the educational programs of a selected 
list of Catholic organizations, see p. 441 ff. 

The National Clearinghouse 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference was founded by the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States to promote Christian life in the nation. Estab- 
lished in Washington in 1919, the Conference serves as a clearinghouse for 
Catholic activity in the United States. It is presided over by an Administra- 
tive Board of Bishops selected by all the Bishops of the United States each 
year at their annual meeting. It is organized in eight departments, all of 
which arc concerned with the many problems, social, civic, and economic, 
which confront the people of the world. Each department is under the 
direction of an expert in the particular field. Under his guidance, study and 
research work are conducted. The results of these activities are recorded in 
pamphlets, articles, and news releases. 

Department of Lay Organizations 

One of the most effective channels in the dissemination of information is 
through the Department of Lay Organizations, which consists of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men and the National Council of Catholic 
Women, Affiliated with these two Councils are most of the lay organizations 
of the country. Both Councils are doing effective work in the field of adult 
education. 

The National Council of Catholic Men, for example, conducts three net- 
work radio programs, the Catholic Hour (National Broadcasting Com- 
pany), the Hour of Faith (American Broadcasting Company), and Faith 
in Our Times (Mutual Broadcasting System). All these programs explain 
Catholic teaching to nationwide listener audiences. One of the series includes 
a program by Catholic laymen, who present the Church’s teachings on 
economics, sociology, and international affairs, 

In addidon to the radio programs, the N.C.C.M. channels out to its more 
than 2,500 affiliated groups and organizations the results of the research and 
work of the other departments of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. Moreover, through its cooperation with the National Organization 
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for Decent Literature, the N.GC.M. acts as an educational agency in point 
ing out the dangers of bad literature and stimulating the circulation oisnnA 
literature. 

The National Council of Catholic Women also acts through aiEliated 
^oups and organizations in the presentation and discussion of important 
nsues, with emphasis on problems in the fields of education, community 
welfare, family life, and parenthood. Biennial national conventions and re- 
gional conferences, held in alternate years, serve to highlight the subjects of 
current interest. In addition, a continuous program of action, guided bv 
nauonal committees in the four fields listed above, is carried on as part of 
the activities in each of the affiliated organizations. It is estimated that this 
program serves a membership of about five million women. 


Departments of Education and Youth 

The function of the Department of Education is to serve the Catholir 
educational system of the United States. Each diocesan school system is an 
independent unit. The Department acts as the medium by which these school 
systeins can exchange points of view, educational materials, and other forms 
of assistance. The chief reason for the existence of this Department con- 
tinu« to be cooperation with all local, state, and national movements for 
the im^ovement of .American education, Catholic*and public. 

The Department accordingly gathers statistics concerning Catholic edu- 
cation; supplies information about Catholic education to educators and to 

CathT/'^b^f ^'’ “ i^dvisory agency in the development of 

Uffiohe schools; acts as a connecting agency between CathoHc educational 
activities and pvernment educational agencies; and continuaUy strives to 
safeguard the interests of the Catholic school. 

gr^! vol^nn f recreational pro- 

Luicrisf 

Most of the Catholic dioceses have appointed youth directors whose or 
pmzations are affiliated with the National Catholic Youth Council which 
w sponsored by the Department. The CoUege and University Sections of t^ 

mstitunons, and the National Federation of Catholic College Students em- 
raang a tota of more than one hundred student organizations. 

Legal Department and Bureau of Immigration 

kttetSX^ “d State Legis- 

ts Cathohe interests is provided by the N.C.W.C. Legal 
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Department. This Department analyzes legislation and court decisions con- 
cerning matters of social and religious interest and provides information to 
the various departments of the Conference. 

Thousands of immigrants have been aided by the Bureau of Immigration, 
which assists refugees and other persons coming into or leaving the United 
States. This Bureau functions dircedy under the Executive Department. It 
facilitates matters of passports and visas; aids worthy detained immigrants, 
persons facing deportation, and alien visitors requesting change of status 
or extension of temporary stay; and furthers reunion of families separated 
through immigration difficulties. The Bureau maintains branch offices in 
New York, on Ellis Island, and on the Mexican border. In addition, the 
Bureau, through the National Committee on Immigration of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, in many cities is conducting classes in Ameri- 
canization and naturalization for foreigners, and in homemaking for moth- 
ers. 

Social Action Department 

The Social Action Department sponsors several types of work which can 
properly be classified under the heading of adult education: 

1. Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. This Conference, which 
was organized in the twenties as an auxiliary to the Department, annually 
sponsors seven or eight two-day meetings on the relation of Catholic teach- 
ing to current economic and social problems. Three sessions are held each 
day, with the speakers being drawn from the ranks of business, labor, the 
government, and the Church. From time to time, the Conference circulates 
pamphlet material to its membership, and at all times it stands ready to 
assist in the planning of local social action meetings and discussion groups. 

2. Social Action Schools for Priests, The Department conducts two or 
three summer schools for priests to keep them informed on current economic 
and social developments and to deepen their knowledge of Catholic social 
teaching. In addition, a monthly social action bulletin is sent to 2,000 priests 
in all parts of the country. 

3. Catholic Labor Schools. The Department does not sponsor Catholic 
labor schools, but it tries to act as a servicing agency for the directors of the 
numerous parish and college labor schools throughout the country. 

4. Institute on Industry. The Department conducts a summer school for 
working girls and another for the women who are directing the social ac- 
tion work of the diocesan councils of Catholic women. 

5. Institute on International Relations, This Institute for Catholic college 
students is sponsored annually by the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, another auxiliary to the Social Action Department. The Catholic Con- 
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ference on Industrial Problems also sponsors regional meetinns fmm 

to Uke d. Department pnblie. 

groupt^* services for local and regional forums, schools, and discussion 

Press Department 

The Press Department has developed the N.C.W.C. News Service whirl, 
occupies a place in Catholic journalism similar to that of the AssociateH 
Press and other international news-gathering agencies in the field of secular 
journalism. The News Service provides approximately 50,000 words a week 
of national and international news, a feature service comprising articles of 
interest to all members of the household, and a picture sLce illusStini 
Ae Catho he events of the world. It also syndicates special articles by S 

?rh News Service^serves 

tries of the world. The Press Department also sponsors a SpaLh.lan,^^- 

news Catolicas. which counts some of the largest dailies S 

Central and South America among it subscribers. 

Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 

at NCW^S"^ National Center 

imtmttioii m Citholic public ,ch^l chiS^’tT™'’!,*’ T 

Publications 

is™ Cstltoli' Welfare Conference 

visions is concerned. These ^ f'^^j^cts in which each of these di- 

culated through the Catholic "*=“s^cd direct to individuals or cir- 

the monthly publication of the'^N T Action. 

cords monthly the j ^ - 

y work ot the Conference and its affiliated organizations. 
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Its regular features of current news and special articles are designed to help 
every Catholic organization and individual. 

Another means of bringing the N.C.W.C. program in its varied fields to 
adult groups is through the work of the N.C.W.C. Study Club Committee. 
This group is made up of representatives of all N.C.W.C. departments and 
bureaus. Its chief function is to prepare for each month’s issue of Catholic 
Action an article and outline for forum and discussion club use. These out- 
lines reach all the readers of this monthly publication, who include the 
officers of 7,000 organizations of men and women affiliated with the 
N.C.W.C. Department of Lay Organizations. 



PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION 
By Dr. T. T. Swearingen 

DttectoTi Adult Wot\ and Fatiitly Education 
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of a selected list of Protestant 
religious bodies and local churches, see p. 445 fi. 


The Early Beginnings 

For the Protestant Christian churches, adult education is as old as the 
ristian movement. Christianity began in a family group, and the "house- 

tai^^ce of the family unit both within the home and in the fellowship of 
believers, which is the church. The structure and method of Christianity 

t“us“T M TT live! 

Itntml LTr I u‘ "'T the first 

ntury and, therefore, those of any century could modify their lives as a 
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''S moTOnent i. an unfolding narrative of 
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association widi people. It follows that, if we arc to learn to be Chrislan 
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a modern publishing house may never be thought of in relationship to the 
personal letters of St. Paul, but in our day church leaders are still writing 
to the churches in the belief that men can and will learn a better way. The 
early methods of adult teaching, as well as the more formal present-day 
Protestant programs of adult education, all rest upon the conviction that 
adults can improve. 

Beginning in the 19th century, the informal teaching of the churches was 
supplemented by a growing Sunday School movement. The Sunday School, 
however, was not immediately nor readily accepted; on the contrary, in 
many cases it was actually opposed by individual churches and denomina- 
tions. Records of some local churches show that they have taken action for- 
bidding a Sunday School to meet in the church building, and there are some 
denominations that still stand out against the Sunday School, mainly upon 
the ground that men are attempting, through their own teaching efforts, 
to accomplish something which God alone can achieve. Another attitude, 
all too prevalent, has been that, while the Sunday School is good for chil- 
dren, it is questionable for young people, and imnecessary for adults. 

Modem Developments 

A major development of the present century is that Protestant churches 
have moved from the idea of teaching as an optional function to a realization 
that it is a responsibility which they must not and can not evade. To teach 
or not to teach is not the question. The churches today ask, rather, what 
shall be taught and how effective can the teaching be? Thus a church no 
longer thinks about having a school, but recognizes that it is a school. The 
significance of this development for adults is obvious. The Protestant philos- 
ophy, then, is that adults can learn; and that the church has a responsibility 
for using every possible method, formal and informal, to guide this learning 
for Christian outcomes. Christian adult education assumes everything that 
adult education in general assumes, plus the tremendous power of religion; 
a power so great that men have used the strongest words they knew to 
describe it — such words as conversion, regeneration, new birth. 

The content and method of adult teaching have become, therefore, major 
areas of effort and concern. Following the lead of Jesus in the first century, 
Horace Bushnell, in the last century, and modern educators in our own 
time, have taught that persons, not institutions, should be the center of at- 
tention. This shift of emphasis, while not universally accepted and, even 
where accepted, not perfectly applied, marks an important achievement in 
the upward clhhb of the church toward reality both of insight and of prac- 
tice, The whole Protestant Christian movement shows unmistakable signs of 
this influence. 
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There are three areas in which this influence is especially clear The 
tlie present-day emphasis upon the importance of the family 
iiominations today than ever before have employed national staffs 
full tune m this field. At least one State Council of Churches anf^hfr® 
Education has a full-time director of Christian Family Life mTv dS, “ 
tions have national directors of adult ednr=.M«. j • ^ aenomina- 

SS •t' 

the annual observance of National Family Week vvhich ? m 

conducted as an inter-faith nroiect j u 

States. The Inter plb rn ^ ’ ^ ^ President of the United 

-de up of 7ne rS^^r:^ Week h 

Protestants. ^ ^ ^ ^““an Catholics, and 

.h. .e.„. „£ u., « 

through which religion becomes a force f ^ ^ increasingly as a channel 
of human experience. constructive change in all areas 
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local churches by most Protestant denom' ^ provided for 
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sonal Faith and Experience Chri t' t? 
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test their adult education programs for good balance and comprehensiveness; 
it has also provided a scheme for the organization of formal elective study. 
Thus, the frontiers of religion have broadened, and the adult education pro- 
vided by the Protestant Churches is no longer limited to teaching about 
religion. Instead, it now reaches into every area of human experience, seek- 
ing to interpret the ways in which men and women may be guided by the 
insights of Christian Faith. 

A third development, closely related to the second, is emphasis upon the 
place and importance of the community. The church is slowly recognizing 
that the community represents a fact and a force of education that must 
not be ignored. The effectiveness of brief formal periods of teaching on 
Sunday, as compared with the power of the week-long influence of com- 
munity ideas and values, is being honestly examined. The traditional urge 
for the Christian may have stopped short at the goal of being as good as 
possible in a bad situation, but the present-day urge goes far beyond that 
goal. The Christian is now taught that he cannot be as good as possible with- 
out attempting to change the bad situation. Uncritical acceptance of the 
world in its present state as “the best of all possible worlds” is not a Chris- 
tian virtue. Accordingly, Christian adult education moves today in an area 
of challenge to everything which places an obstacle in the road to abundant 
living for every person. Vital adult learning takes place, it is believed, not 
only when adults study the truths and insights of religion, but also when 
they grapple with the problems involved in using these insights in everyday 
life. 

The Basic Belief 

The adult education of Protestantism is based upon the belief that adults 
arc of special importance. This view does not lessen the needs of children 
and youth, but simply recognizes the central role that adults play in our 
world. Unless adults can change, little hope can be held either for children 
or for youth. As parents, adults function as teachers in the primary social 
unit of the family. As churchmen, adults are both the teachers and the living 
examples of Christian thought and practice. In the community, from hamlet 
to global affairs, adults manage the world. Thus, Protestantism, believing 
that adults are important and that they can learn, emphasizes the basic role 
which they must play in family life; interprets religion realistically in rela- 
tion to every human experience; and seriously attempts to release a force in 
community life which will reshape it to a non-pagan pattern. 
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Editor’s Note; For notes on some of the outstanding adult education nrn_ 
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Something new too happened to the program o£ public school adult edu- 
cation after the First World War. To many groups and individuals there 
ramp a slowly dawning awareness of the truth that, in the modern world, 
adult education is not only important but virtually indispensable. Then the 
obvious truths that had formed the basis of previous services were “dis- 
covered" and memorialized in journals, books, reports of research projects, 
and doctors’ dissertations. With solemnity, it was announced that there was 
proof that adults could learn and actually did learn, particularly when they 
were spurred on by need or by genuine interest. 

Along with these "new” discoveries, there developed a program of whole- 
some analysis and criticism of what was going on in public school classes 
for adults throughout our country. Here again, the obvious was propounded 
and discovered. Public school adult education at that time was largely con- 
ducted by day-school teachers, using courses of study, books, materials, and 
physical facilities designed for young children or high-school boys and girls. 
That out-of-school youth and older adults came to evening school at all 
under such condidons attested the great faith of our people in educadon — 
any kind of education. Undoubtedly, these conditions were directly respon- 
sible for the 50 to 75 per cent “drop-out” of students that many public evening 
school classes experienced. 

As a result of the searching and objeedve evaluadon of public school 
adult education programs, there slowly and haltingly got under way an at- 
tempt to revise courses of study by doing more than merely to simplify or 
to shorten them. Even at the present time, however, courses of study or text 
materials designed specifically for adults are shining exceptions, for in this 
field, as elsewhere, there is a disheartening gap between the best that is 
known and what is found in common practice. 

Present Happenings 

Fortunately for human progress, howevcTj^ a disheartening gap not infre- 
quently acts as a challenge to action— a challenge that refuses to be denied. 
This is what is now occurring in public school adult education programs. 
No longer are public school programs the concern of professional public 
school educators only. Adult education councils of various types — ^neighbor- 
hood, community, city-wide, state-wide — ^are springing up and blossoming 
everywhere: in rural and urban communities; in favored and less-favored 
areas. These councils are concerned with adult education — the education of' 
all adults— because intelligent, public-spirited men and women see today 
more clearly than ever before that it is the adults who set the pace and 
stamp the pattern of life in every community. They know, too, that forces 
are abroad in our world which can be controlled only by an educated, in- 
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formed adult populace. And they realize that waiting for a better-educated 
next generation to grow up and take over is an outmoded attitude which 
stems from lazy, wishful thinking. 

As a result, in ever-increasing numbers of localities in our country today, 
public schools are developing more extensive and richer adult education 
services. Many of these services are still heavily imbued with the ‘‘second 
chance” philosophy, the idea that the main purpose of adult education is to 
compensate for educational opportunities which were missed in earlier years. 
But adult education programs are being led by the public itself to take on 
diversified new activities. 

There are, for example, testing and counseling services that help adults 
to estimate their own abilities more accurately and to understand more fully 
the meaning of their past experiences. Then there are democratic discussion 
groups of different kinds — ^panel discussions, lecture discussions, symposium 
discussions. Public forums are provided in equally wide variety — film forums, 
radio forums, book forums, forums dealing with cultural subjects. These and 
other types of groups for “talking," study, and research, enable the adults of 
a community to come together to recognize their common problems, discuss 
what is involved in these problems, and take stock of existing resources for 
meeting them. Plans for action come next, involving decisions as to what 
steps are to be taken, and how, and when, and by whom. 

Adults are given opportunities to follow up their special interests through 
study and activities in dramatics, parent education, health, nature study, and 
many other subjects. They may, if they wish, make a “Great Books" tour of 
the world of thought and return home by way of an exploration of present- 
day economic problems. A seemingly almost endless variety of choices is 
opened up by a well-rounded adult education program. 

Such programs approach and deal with adults, not as students of this or 
that narrowly defined academic subject, but as whole persons who, if they 
are enabled to grow to the full height of their possibilities, add value to the 
whole world. 

Future Prospects 

These are some of the happenings in public school adult education today, 
to be observed in California, Michigan, New York, Connecticut, North Caro- 
lina, and many other states; and in Denver, Lincoln, Seattle, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and literally hundreds of other cities and towns in the 
United States. These things already accomplished offer a fine base and a 
great promise for future developments. For public schools are a most es- 
sential part of the public that is consciously planning to bring all available 
community educational resources to bear upon the education of adults. In 
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this public planning, the schools arc sharing experiences; they are working 
with people rather than for them; they are responding to recognized needs 
and interests rather than attempting to induce people to accept something 
that sQtnenne else thinks is good for them. 

Prosaically, one can cite a considerable amount of palpable evidence of the 
advances that public schools have made in the development of adult edu- 
cadon programs. This evidence includes the increasing number of states and 
rnmtniinities that now employ some well-qualified person for the specific 
purpose of administering, supemsing, and promoting adult education serv- 
ices. There is also the growing number of adult education councils centered 
around public school programs. 

Encouraging evidence of the progress that the leaders of public school 
adult education have made is to be found in the clarity with which they 
now see the weaknesses within their own programs, and the boldness with 
which they publicly state what these weaknesses are. 

The great majority of adult education teachers and group leaders, it is 
pointed out, are untrained in adult leadership and are employed on a part- 
time basis. The salary scales are so low that they do not attract enough of 
the most capable teachers and leaders. Colleges and universities give too little 
help in developing leadership training courses. There is a dearth of proper 
teaching materials. Adults are subjected to the routines, rules, and regula- 
tions, devised for day-school children. There is too much formalizing of 
registration, “pupil accounting,” insistence upon educational prerequisites 
and sequence of courses, fussing over accreditation and evaluation of former 
work and experience. And again, the colleges and universities arc not so help- 
ful as they should be in conducting research studies of these and other prob- 
lems that beset adult education. 

Formidable though these faults may be, ability to see them and readiness 
to tackle them arc th essential first steps toward correcting them. 

A final and very important proof of progress is the willingness of the pub- 
lic schools to work along with other community adult education groups and 
to accept a residual responsibility that would include an evaluation of the 
adequacy of the adult education program as a whole. Here the emphasis 
would center upon sharing resources — materials, leadership, and experience 
—in order to fortify, tq support, and to extend, wherever possible, the pro- 
grams of educational organizations and agencies, other than the public 
schools, which are serving or have a chance to serve the public faithfully 
and well. For public school adult education leaders realize today more fully 
than ever before that adult education has become so terrifically consequential 
that there are literally thousands upon thousands of agencies and organiza- 
tions that have adult education either as their primary purpose or as a con- 
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siderably important part of their objectives. And fruitful experience has 
shown that public schools, while never shirking their ultimate responsibility 
for the preparation of an informed and trained citizenry, are strongest when 
they recognize that they are but one of the many fine educational agencies 
serving the adult public in our democracy. 



STATE LEGISLATION AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Developments of a Decade, 19^6-1946 


By Everett C. Preston 

Director, Division of Adult Education, 
New Jersey Department of Education 


Scope and Purpose of This Study 

All evidence points to the fact that the actual functioning of adult edu- 
cation services as part of the system of free public education depends to a 
great extent upon the provision of adequate financial support for the leader- 
ship and services authorized by legislation. Because state legislation relating 
to adult education, particularly the financial aid provided, thus gives us a 
tangible measure of the growth of the public adult education movement, 
a study of the developments and changes in the legislative situation over a 
period of years should be enlightening and significant. 

The years covered by the present study, 1936-1946, might well have been 
chosen to check the effects upon adult education of the world-shattering 
events of the decade and the almost terrifying emphasis they give to H. G. 
Wells’ earlier warning that we arc engaged in a race between education 
and catastrophe. The fact is, however, that the choice of this period was dic- 
tated by the simple and very practical consideration that data on state legis- 
lation regarding adult education were readily available both for 1936 and for 
1946. 

A previous edition of the Handbooks of Adult Education^ is the source of 
the data for 1936. The information for 1946 is based upon replies to a let- 
ter of inquiry sent out by the Commissioner of Education of the State De- 
partment in New Jersey in March, 1946. 

The following roster of states, arranged alphabetically, gives the briefest 
possible digest of the information for 1936, followed by a more detailed 
description of the legislative situation in 1946. The tide of the state edu- 
cational officer from whom additional information may be obtained, if de- 
sired, is given as part of each entry. State adult educational services provided 
for in the Smith-Hughes and Gcorge-Deen Acts arc not included in the re- 
ports for 1946, though these services are occasionally referred to in the notes 
for 1936. 

‘ Rowden, Dorothy, editor. il(mdboo\ of Adult Education, and cd. New York, Amer- 
ican Associadon for Adult Education, 1936. Pp. 16979. 
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Rotter of States 

ALABAMA— State Superintendent of Education 

1936-Total expenditure for adult education carried on in 
and 6 cities, during preceding year, $6,042. 
i94&-State appropriations which might be interpreted as being exclu 
sively for adult education are: Civilian Rehabilitation, 
annuaUy; Removal of Illiteracy, $12,500 annually. Though an’an 
nual appropriation of $1,253,000 for vocational educatiot is used 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
193 ^No state or county financial aid for adult education 
specific funds provided for adult education. 
ARKANSAS-State Commissioner of Education 

1936-In State Legislature abolished adult education work con 
ducted by State Department of Education. 

1946-No organized program of adult education on state level other 

education. 

AUFORNIA-^hid of Division of Adult and Continuation Education 

State Department of Education i^aucauon, 
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CONNECTICUT— Supervisor of Adult Education, State Department of 
Education 

1936— State pays $4 for each pupil in average attendance for 75 sessions 
of two hours each; also 50 per cent of salaries of 21 local directors 
of adult education, properly certified and approved. 

1946— Chapter 253 of the Public Acts of 1943 provides for the state finan- 
cial support of community programs of adult education. 

Section 3. The board of education of any town having a popula- 
tion of ten thousand or more shall establish and maintain a pro- 
gram of adult classes and other adult educational activities for at 
least one hundred and fifty pupil clock hours per year. Instruction 
shall be provided in any subject upon written petition by at least 
twenty persons who arc sixteen years of age or over. . . . The 
board of education of any town having less than ten thousand 
population may establish and maintain classes and other educa- 
tional activities for persons sixteen years of age or more. In any 
town where twenty or more prospective students sixteen years or 
more of age shall petition the board of education, in writing, for 
instruction in the reading, writing and speaking of English, and 
in the rights, duties and obligations of American citizenship, such 
board shall provide such instruction without charge. 

Section 5. The board of education of any town in which adult 
classes and activities are established and maintained under the 
provisions of section three of this act shall, annually, on the first 
day of July, certify to the state board of education the aggregate 
number of pupil clock hours of attendance at such classes and 
activities within the fiscal year next preceding, and said state board 
shall request the comptroller to draw his order on the treasurer 
in favor of such town board for the sum of two and two-thirds 
cents for each pupil ebek hour so certified. . . . 

DELAWARE— Assistsrit, Adult Education Bureau, State Department of 
Education 

1936— One per cent of state appropriation for public education allowed 
for nonvocational adult education. 

1946— Legislation authorizes provision of a service bureau for foreign- 
born residents. Not more than one per cent of total educational 
budget to be spent for adult education. 

FLORIDA — Supervisor, Adult and Veterans Education, State Department 
of Education 

1936— State aid for adult education in vocational subjects. 

1946— Expending $39,000 a year from contingent funds for administra- 
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tion o£ adult and veterans education. ] 
the last legislature for $500,000 per yea. 
legislature includes provision for units 
will have a value in relation to the 1 
legislation is approved, substantial prof 
be expected in the near future. 
GEORGIA — Assistant, Division of Administra 
Education 

1936 — ^No state financial aid to communities 
1946 — State Board of Education authorized 
adults, veteran^ and physically handi 
Georgia Xrade School accommodate 
people in trade classes. The State Trad 
appropriation of $100,000 as well as cei 
from the Smith-Plughes and George-’ 
The Georgia General Assembly of 1 
to the elimination of adult illiteracy. 

The Education Panel of the Agric 
velopment Board has expended $60,01 
years in working with community grc 
cational programs. A specialized staff ^ 
The board of regents has sponsored 
sion. Specialists have been employed u 
other types of community meetings. 
IDAHO — State Superintendent of Public Instr 
1936 — State contributes to support of part-ti 
agriculture, trade subjects, and home c 
194® — Provides no state aid, but authorizes b 
adult education instruction, and to 
specified amounts of money. Specific 
authorized to provide for the America 
residents of the State who are unable t 
ican language to a degree required for 
grade of the public schools. They are 
instruction for vocational rehabilitatic 
military or naval service of the Unite 
IIA^IN OIS — Assistant Superintendent in charg 
Department of Education 
1936 — ^Local boards of school directors may 
over twenty-one years and pay neces: 
funds of district. 
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1946— Same provision as in 1936. This provision is broad enough to per- 
mit adults to be taught in ail school districts in Illinois. It is inter- 
preted by authorities on school law as authorizing, but not requir- 
ing, provision of adult education. 

INDIANA — Statistical Officer, Department of Education 

1936— State gives no financial aid for adult education classes except in 
vocational subjects. 

1946— No legislation for the support of adult education in the State. 

IOWA — Superintendent of Public Instruction 

1936— State gives no financial aid for adult education except in vocational 
subjects. 

1946— No state financial aid for adult education, though there are schools 
that operate adult education programs. The school law does au- 
thorize the board of any school corporation to establish and main- 
tain public schools when deemed advisable for the public con- 
venience and welfare. Establishment of an evening school is 
mandatory “when ten or more persons over sixteen years of age 
residing in any school corporation shall, in writing, express a de- 
sire for instruction in the cormnon branches at an evening school. 

. . . Such evening school shall be available to all persons over six- 
teen years of age who for any cause are unable to attend the 
public day schools of such corporation.” 

P.S— A bill authorizing local communities to spend tax funds for 
adult education was introduced during the 1947 session of the 
Iowa Legislature. It passed the House, but met such determined 
opposition in the Senate that those who were proposing the bill 
allowed it to die in the committee. 

KANSAS — ^Director, Vocational Educafion, Department of Education 
1936— No report received; 

1946— No legislation providing state financial aid for adult education. 

KEVTC/eXY— Superintendent of Public Instruction 

1936— State provides no financial aid but offers advisory and administra- 
tive help to private organizations engaged in adult education. 
1946— State Legislature does not make any appropriadon for adult edu- 
cadon. The program of adult educadon is provided for under other 
divisions in the Department of Education such as, the Division of 
Vocadonal RehabiUtadon and the Division of Vocadonal Educa- 
don. 

LOUISIANA — State Superintendent of Educadon 

1936— State pays, out of a special fund, a nominal amount necessary to 
provide for instruedon of adult illiterates. 
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1946— Except in various fields of vocational education, the State Leg- 
lature has not made available any funds specifically earmarked fo 
adult education. Regular federal vocational funds, together with 
state matching appropriations, arc used to some extent in adult 
education programs and for services in local communities. 

MAINE — Commissioner of Education 

1936-State provides two-thirds of cost of adult classes under certain 
conditions. 

1946— Adult education today handled under evening schools. Section 166 
of the School Laws provides for general education of adults 
through evening schools. A state appropriation of $11,500 is made 
for this purpose. 

MARYLAND—Staxs. Superintendent of Schools 

1936-State makes no financial provision for adult evening schools 
1946-The 1946 Supplement to the Public School Laws of Maryland, Sec- 
tion 41A, page r8, rnerely authorizes county boards of education 
to establish and maintain day and evening schools for adults 
There arc no laws providing for state aid to adult education al- 
though for years there has been an annual state appropriation of 
$20,000 for this purpose. These funds have been used for promo- 
tional purposes. With the exception of the work in Baltimore, and 
m iUlcghany and Montgomery Counties, there has not been an cx- 
tensive program in adult education, although generally the state 
• j ^ appropriations for this purpose have been used and, 
in addition, some local cbmmunities have appropriated funds for 
adult education. 


'947-1948 includes $4,500 for 
a State Supervisor of Adult Education, and the State aid to adult 
education has been increased from $20,000 in 1946-1947 to $50,000 

MAi>SACIWSETTS— State Supervisor of Adult Civic Education ■ 
i 93 ^Commonwcalth provides 50 per cent of cost of supervision and 
instruction in adult alien education and vocational classes. 
1946-Provides a variety of state-supported adult education services, 
including correspondence courses, university extension, radio pro- 
grams, visual instruction, and lecture service. For this work, an- 
nual appropriations are granted by the State Legislature. Fees 
pai M university extension and correspondence courses nearly 
meet the cost of these services. During the year 1945-1946 the 
legislature made appropriation of $77,780 for adult civic educa- 
tion. The Commonwealth bears one half the costs of teaching 
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adults English and the fundamentals of government. Provision 
of such instruction by local communities is mandatory upon ap- 
plication of twenty or more adult residents. These classes are 
under control of local school committees. In addition to being held 
in regular evening schools, such classes are held in factories, club 
rooms, and other rooms convenient for adult students. 

MICHIGAN— Qakt, Division of Adult Education 

1936 — State makes no financial provision for adult education classes, 
but state officials encourage local communities to continue and 
enlarge adult education programs. 

1946— There was appropriated from the general fund for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1945; 1946; and 1947 the sum of $250,- 
000 for the purpose of providing an experimental program in 
adult education. The appropriation was under the supervision of 
the superintendent of public instruction, by and with the consent 
of the governor and of an educational advisory committee of 15 
members appointed by the governor. 

The purpose of this experimental program was to encourage 
community programs of adult education; to develop lay leader- 
ship for community service; and to analyze the methods used and 
evaluate the results obtained so that they might serve as guides 
for the development of future programs. 

There is no special appropriation for adult education available 
after July i, 1947. The influence of departmental support and 
active pressure from the Michigan Council on Adult Education 
are being exerted to induce the State Legislature to make provision 
in the State Aid Bill for reimbursement to boards of education 
for adult education courses and classes, approved by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This reimbursement would 
provide for approximately 13 cents per enrolled member of adult 
education classes per hour. 

MINNESOTA — Commissioner of Education 

1936— State pays 50 per cent of salaries of teachers of adult education 
classes under certain conditions. 

1946— Minnesota does not provide financial support for adult education. 
The Legislature did provide $4,000 a few years ago, but this pro- 
vision was removed from the budget during the W.P.A, period. 

MISSISSIPPI — Superintendent of Education 

1936— State provides no financial support for adult classes. 

1946— State appropriations for state adult education program (presum- 
ably introduced after 1936) were discontinued in 1944. No legis- 
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lattoa is pending which will provide any appropriation for such 
a program. 

MISSOURI—Statc Superintendent of Schools 

1936— State gives support to classes in home economics and agriculture 
1946— No legislation providing state support for adult education in 
Missouri. It is expected that provision for adult education will be 
made in some future General Assembly. 

MONTANA — State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
1936 — ^No state support for adult education. 

1946— No provision to carry on adult education programs in Montana. 
However, the University of Montana conducts a correspondence 
school. 

NEBRASKA — Superintendent of Public Instruction 
1936— Appropriation for biennium 1934-36, $3,000. 

1946— The 1945 Legislature provided $12,000 to be used for adult immi- 
grant education. So far as it goes, this money is used to pay one 
half the salary of each adult education teacher in the state. It is 
expected that the amount of the appropriation will be consider- 
ably increased in the near future, because Nebraska is just begin- 
ning to take an active part in immigrant education. 

NEVADA — State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
1936— No report received. 

1946 — Only one specific appropriation from the state for evening school 
work. School districts may establish evening school classes in 
subjects approved by the State Board of Education and be reim- 
bursed by the State Department of Education for salaries paid to 
teachers of these classes at the rate of $1.00 per hour of teaching 
time. There arc regulations regarding the number of students in 
average daily attendance and the size of the classes. To date, the 
classes which have been established under this evening school 
program are in Americanization, naturalization, English, business 
courses, Spanish, and similar subjects. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE — ^Deputy Commissioner 

1936 — State makes no appropriation for adult education. 

1946 — No legislation providing for financial support for adult education. 

NEW JERSEY — ^Director, Division of Adult Education, State Department 
of Education. 

193^ — report received. 

1946 State financial support for adult education is limited to an annual 
appropriation of $15,000 for payment of one half of the local 
costs of teachers’ salaries for citizenship and Americanizadon 
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classes. Also a Division of Adult Education has been established 
in the State Department of Education. 

P. S.— Legislation was introduced in the 1947 session of the State Legis- 
lature asking for an appropriation of $250,000 to aid local com- 
munities by payment of one half of the costs of administration and 
supervision, and payment of the costs of instruction on a match- 
ing basis by the state up to $2.50 per class hour. This legislation 
was not passed. 

NEW MEX/CO— Director of Secondary Education 
1936— No provision for state aid to adult education. 

1946— No legislation or financial provision for adult education on the 
state level. 

NEW YORK— Chid, Adult Education Bureau, Department of Education 
1936— State gives no aid to local communities for adult education. 

1946— State financial aid is given to any district maintaining an ap- 
proved adult education class. The rate is $2.50 for each such class 
multiplied by the number of class periods. There are specified re- 
quirements regarding the length of class periods, the number of 
smdents, the qualifications of teachers, subjects taught, etc. Ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 will be paid during the current year in state 
aid for adult education to communities. A special appropriation of 
$100,000 made at the last session of the Legislature provides for 
the development of the services of the State Bureau of Adult 
Education including leadership training. 

NORTH CAROLINA — State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
1936— -No state aid to local communities for adult education. 

1946— No state funds available at the present time for a program of adult 
education. However, some sort of proposal to the next General 
Assembly is being contemplated. 

NORTH DAKOTA — Superintendent of Schools 

1936— No state aid to local communities for adult education. 

1946— About twenty-five years ago, the North Dakota Legislature passed 
a law authorizing evening schools. For a period of ten years, a 
modest yearly appropriation was made, but largely because of 
sparse population, the evening school program did not work out. 
The law still stands, but there is no appropriation. 

OHIO — Superintendent of Public Instruction 

1936— State gives no financial aid to local communities for adult educa- 
tion. 

1946— The State Department of Education does not have an appropria- 
tion for adult education. 
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OKLAHOMA — ^Assistant State Superintendent 

i936-5tate gives no financial aid to local communities for adult educa- 

1946-No provisions for the financing of adult education. No oraan!,..! 
program for adult education. ® ^ 

OJSfiGON— Superintendent of Public Instruction 

1936— State gives no financial aid to local communities for adult educa- 

1946-Statc makes no provision for financial aid to districts in connection 
with adult education. “uccnon 

PENNSYLVANIA— Chid, Extension Education Division 

1936-State law makes extension education for adults part of state oro 
^am of free public instruction. State gives aid to local communi- 
Ucs for adult education, ranging from 25 per cent to 75 per cent 
of milium salary of teachers. Law makes provision of adult 
education mandatory under specified co nditions 
1946-^chool laws make extension education (public adult education! 
an mtegral part of the pubHc schools. AJ legislation governing 
day schools is equaUy applicable, when pertinent, to extensioi 
education activities. 

Aid to local communities continues in the form of a percentaec 
reimbursement of teachers’ salaries ranging from 25 per cent In 
larg^ wealthy school districts to approximately 100 per cent in 
smaller and poorer ones. 

RHODE ISLAND — ^Director of Education 

‘'“t of fem one fifth to 

^ of loeal eapenditures foe adult daaca. Maximum reimburee 
ment to any community, $1,500. 

1946-Provision made for the development of a program of adult civic 
particularly for the foreign born 

UTH CAROLINA— Supervisor of Adult Schools 

1936-State appropriation for Department of Adult Elementary Educa- 
non for preceding scholastic year, $30,000. 

194 here is no specific legislation regarding the general adult educa- 
tion propam. An ^ual appropriation of $50,000 is made, and 

ntd7 The 7 year to yL to meet existing 

Driated A House of Representatives has appro- 

priated $60,000 and agreed to pay the teachers’ salaries necessary 

the or7r““7 ^Wch is one of 

sion7f77*'''" T'^ education divi- 

» has, m the past, been a workers’ vacation school, held at some 
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college for one month each summer. It is now being developed on 
an all-year basis in order to take care of returning G.I.’s and others 
whose education was interrupted because of the war. 

SOUTH DAKOTA — State Superintendent of Education 

1936— No adult education conducted since 1932, because of failure of 
Legislature to provide funds. 

1946— No state aid specifically earmarked for adult education. The law 
provides for adult education, under certain circumstances, but the 
expense is borne by the individual school districts out of their gen- 
eral funds. What state aid they receive may be used for adult 
education, as well as applied to other current costs. 

T£lVlV£iS 5 £E— Commissioner of Education 

1936— Only vocational education provided for adults. 

1946— No special legislation for adult education. Therfc is no program 
which offers educational opportunities to adults except that pro- 
vided by the Division of Vocational Education. 

TEXAS — State Superintendent of Education 

1936— State gives no financial aid to local communities for adult educa- 
tion. 

1946— No means provided for support of an adult education program 
on state-wide basis. Adult education classes are a matter of local 
concern. 

UTAH—Stite Superintendent of Public Instruction 

1936— State gives no financial aid to local communities for adult educa- 
tion. 

1946— State appropriation of $5,000 a year for adult education is available. 
Any school board in the State may raise and appropriate funds for 
adult education; determine fees to be levied, if any, and through 
its school superintendent may employ teachers, and establish 
classes for adults in English, the fundamental principles of demo- 
cratic government, public affairs, arts and crafts, and a variety of 
other subjects. These classes shall be subject to the regulations of 
the state board of education; shall be organized to meet the needs 
of adults; and, as far as practicable, shall be held at such times and 
places as are most convenient for members of the class. 

VERMONT — Commissioner of Education 

1936— State gives no financial aid to local communities for adult educa- 
tion. 

1946— Work in adult education in Vermont has not been developed to 
the point where the state has appropriated any money for the 
service. What is done is a part of related services. 
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Director, Division of Guidance and Adult Education 

1936 State gives no financial aid to local communities for adult p/1 
tion. 

1946-An appropriation of $75,000 was made by the state legislature! 
the 1946-48 biennium. This includes approximately $7,130 for ad^ 
ministration and supervision; $34,144 for consultation services' 
“nitoria; and $30,666 for aid to counties and cid«’ 
Within the Imits of the funds available, state aid may be used to 

cover two thirds of the cost of instruction in local adult educatinn 
programs. 

WASHINGTON— Stzte Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

1936— Offers classes in home economics and vocational subjects State 

Department siyplied services of specialists in parent education 

who conducted training classes for leaders in eleven selected 
centers. •-‘'-'•icu 

1946-Attendance of adults in night school classes or in part-time 
classes is accredited for apportionment purposes on the basis of one 
hour as equivalent to one-fifth day's attendance in the elementary 
school. Since the rate of state support is relatively high, this 
arnount of state aid pays virtually the entire cost of the adult edu- 
cation program. 

WEST VIRGINIA— State Superintendent of Free Schools 

1936— State gives no financial aid to local communities for adult educa- 
tion. 

provision in support of adult education. 

WISCONSIN— Director, Vocational and Adult Education 

1936-State aid reimburses part of cost of adult education, but local 

Sbutes™^^* 

1946-The state Board of Vocational and Adult Education is charged 
with the responsibility of developing programs for both vocational 
educauon and adult education. The state appropriation of approxi- 
mately $400,000 is provided for state aid for schools of vocational 
education. Amounts equal to one half the amount ex- 
pended for salwy and supervision are allovyed, but these amounts, 
exclusive of federal md, are not to exceed, in any one year, $30,000 

$I5>000 for any other city, town, 

WYOMING-State Director, Vocational Education 

1936— No report received. 
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1946-TI1C State has no special budget for adult education work, which 
is carried on at the present time with the funds provided for 
vocational education. No definite amount is set aside for adult 
education. 


Summary 

The summary of state adult education legislation given above in the notes 
for 1946 indicates that the states of California, New York, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Washington, Connecticut, and Michigan have in recent years most 
adequately provided state financial aid and support for community pro- 
grams and for state leadership in the development of adult education. Com- 
mendable progress has also been made recently in Maryland, Virginia, 
Florida, Georgia, and Nevada. 

It should be further remarked that the picture for 1946 is not a static one; 
on the contrary, the period is to be regarded as predominantly one of flux, 
and change. Among the states in which the Legislatures were currently con- 
sidering adult education bills looking toward increased financial support for 
adult education were New Jersey, Colorado, and Florida. 

In final summary, it may be said that the changes observable in the 1936- 
46 decade, and events which have taken place subsequently, give ample evi- 
dence that there will be constantly increased efforts throughout the country 
to promote state legislation favorable to adult education. Furthermore, the 
civic, social, and educational leaders who are working for this legislation 
are determined that it shall not only authorize community programs of adult 
education, but shall also provide adequate financial aid and support for the 
development of the programs. 
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United States of America. It spread to the British Dominions and, under 
other ngmpSj to Europe and Asia, and especially to the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. 

In England, there were several popular movements to educate working- 
men and other adults as early as 1800. Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
followed with definite commitments and established extension lectures, 
traveling libraries, summer meetings, and special colleges. By 1890, there 
were more than two hundred extension centers in England and others in 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland.® 

Among the early pioneers in the United States were Pennsylvania State 
College, Johns Hopkins University, the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York (which in 1891 received an appropriation of $10,000 for exten- 
sion from the legislature), and the Universities of California, Chicago, and 
Wisconsin. In 1873 in Boston, the Society to Encourage Study at Home was 
organized, with the help of thirty-two professors from Johns Hopkins, Har- 
vard, Wisconsin, and other colleges. The purpose of the Society was to con- 
duct correspondence courses.^ 

In the eighteen-nineties and later, the University of Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, probably more than any other institutions, gave to 
the central idea of extension both the initial impetus and the administrative 
organizations that have set the pace and largely influenced the form of uni- 
versity services to adult education in this country. 

Wisconsin still maintains the original core of extramural instruction by 
class extension and correspondence courses under one unit of administration. 
In addition, the Extension Division and the University as a whole have de- 
veloped numerous services, such as lectures, forums, radio broadcasts, sym- 
posia, conferences, institutes for the training of adult education leaders, and 
special publications for adult reading and study, Chicago has been notable 
for the increasing tendency to adopt varied, informal, dynamic methods of 
education, whether in the academic classrooms or elsewhere, so that adults 
might study for general cultural purposes in the spirit of freedom. 

Stephen d’Irsay, in tracing from antiquity the history of colleges and 
universities, stresses several important points which explain in part the basic 
functions of college and university extension. The primary aims of univer- 
sities were and still are to concentrate on higher learning, to provide for 
the professions, and to conduct research. Colleges, either within or without 
university organizations, have chiefly devoted themselves to instruction, to 

* Adams, Herbert B. “University Extension and Its Leaders." Regents Bulletin. Albany, 
New York: University of the State of New York, 1893, No. ai. 

‘ Bittner, W. S. and Mallory, H. F. University Teaching by Mail. N. Y., Macmillan, 
* 933 - 
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general and professional education. The best medieval ■ • • 
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of the Social Sciences, 
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acterized as a laissez-faire policy, does not stress organizational drive or com- 
prehensive sweep, but holds rather that extension should come naturally 
from a dy namic life overflowing the limits of the campus. 

With these fundamentally liberal backgrounds, which in theory allow the 
universities almost unlimited scope, the diversity of university and college 
extension activities in the United States becomes comprehensible. That 
diversity is very great. It includes almost every type of institution of higher 
l^rningj as well as junior colleges and secondary schools— the latter in so 
far as they cooperate in the extension work of collegiate institutions. Also the 
varied methods of university extension are in part employed by teachers’ 
colleges, trade and technical schools, and colleges of agriculture and engineer- 
ing. 

Even those “liberal arts" colleges that do not organize formal extension 
services nevertheless are generally, in the United States, becoming aware 
of and aaepting a new responsibility for meeting at least some of the edu- 
cational needs of adults. Among the many activities that such colleges are 
now undertaking are; artist series, community forums, publicizing books, 
radio programs, speakers’ bureau, and conferences.® 

Scope 

At its inception (1915) the National University Extension Association had 
22 members, most of which were state universities. After three decades, this 
number had trebled, and private as well as state universities in every section 
of the country had joined the Association. A total of 431 colleges and uni- 
versities reported extension services with organized campus and off-campus 
programs, in 1944.® In the postwar years the numbers of off-campus pro- 
grams have increased still more, largely because of the pressure for extension 
dasses for veterans who could not be housed on the university campus. 

The total number of enrollments in formal classes and correspondence 
courses is diflicult to determine because of differences in methods of classifi- 
cation and because extension work is variously defined and administered. 
Many institutions have branches, evening schools, twilight schools, down- 
town colleges, and other units which are not called "extension” but are in 
fact very similar to the typical extension organization, if not identical. 
Various recent estimates place the total number of students in formal exten- 
sion classes between three hundred thousand and five hundred thousand. 

'Williams, J. D. "Adult-Education Activities in Liberal Arts Colleges.” Proceedings 
of the InstUtae for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 1945, XVII, 68-77. 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. 

’ Good, Carter V., editor. A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools 
in the United States, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1945. 
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Estimates for the immediate future range up to seven hundr^rl fU 
R^ntly there has been a remarkable increase of “resident cemer°s"**"'*‘ 
tension programs away from the campus, set up primarily to offer 
junior college program, especially for veterans and other students who ^ 
not be accommodated at the seat of the university. The pos^ pi""' 
of these centers is indicated by the almost loo per cent increase in a * 
emoUrnents reported by resident centers in the fall semester of 1946, as mm 
pared with the figures for the previous year. 

Some of the activities of university extension, such as classes short- r™. 
lectures, conferences, demonstrations, exhibitions, institutes, contests. re2 
emd pubhcations, are common to such diverse enterprisL arpTbS 

museums, trade associations, workS 
unions, womens clubs, cooperatives, and purely commercial agencies. How 

tioT university extension is that of orgaSed inmuc' 

non, class and correspondence teaching, “ conducted by publk institutions of 
ighcx learning for persons beyond high-school age, usually with a hi?h 
school education or its equivalent. ^ 

Ages and Occupations of Students 

The clientele of university extension is largely adult: but certain extension 
rfs'cScMd"* instruction, Lch hundreds of thousands 

wS mTinW^ ^ '^“kers, housewhes, club- 

business groups. groups, and members of industrial and 

Extension Classes 

“For , di.? / ^dviCB^tiosi brought to a large group 
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of students who are generally more mature than the students in residence, 
and who study purposefully, although somewhat irregularly and at uncon- 
ventional times and places. The instruction is given by faculty members or 
their representatives. Classes are held usually in the late afternoon or evening, 
but at the largest urban centers extension courses are given also during 
the day, to accommodate students whose programs do not fit into the regular 
college schedule. Classes are held not only in university buildings on the 
campus, but also in shops, factories, and various public buildings, which may 
be in '■'Ups, towns, and rural districts remote from any college seat. 

In most colleges, the work done by extension is credited, in varying 
amounts, toward a degree. In general, the universities that offer academic 
courses by mail permit approximately one fourth to one half the credit 
necessary for a bachelor’s degree to be earned by correspondence or through 
extension classes. Several institutions do a considerable amount of advanced 
and post-graduate instruction by extension methods, permitting some credit 
toward higher degrees. 

University extension courses are generally organized and offered as equiva- 
lents of courses given in residence. The classes are usually in one of three 
groups of curricula: (i) academic subjects of the colleges of arts and sciences; 
(2) courses in commerce and business; and (3) engineering and industrial 
subjects. But many additional subjects, such as teacher-training and other 
professional work; interior decoration; applied social science; and special 
courses in writing, literature, and art appreciation are taught by mail and 
through extension classes, especially the latter. As a rule, the extension 
courses reflect the campus program, especially when academic credit is in- 
volved. Some institutions, however, offer predominantly popular non-credit 
courses to groups interested primarily in study, rather than in routine aca- 
demic progress. A number of institutions do effective extension teaching for 
practicing nurses, physicians, and social workers. Many other institutions 
offer lecture series or short courses in various subjects, not conforming to 
academic patterns, but serving adult group interests in special ways. These 
adult education courses and informal services to adult groups are increasing 
in number, and now constitute a much greater proportion of extension 
courses than formerly. 

The objectives of university extension teaching, and of much of the in- 
formal service, are both vocational and cultural. University extension offers 
educational opportunity to persons not attending college, but engaged in 
some occupation. It provides for students who are deficient in the usual 
prerequisites for advanced courses, but who are able to do advanced work. 
It enables professional persons and others to pursue specialized lines of study 
that keep them abreast of new movements in their fields. The broad purpose 
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Evaluation 

The yeiy diversity of university extension seems to Drecliirl^ , • 
mtegrauon and to indicate scattered and not whoUy satfsfactorv oh ^ 
The subjects taught in organized courses range from astronom J ^ 
science; and the informal activities cover a still wider span from fiT? 
and nursing to city and regional planning. Nevertheless £ ^ 

ure of unity in this variety, in that most of tK^ rr, ’ * ““*■ 

schoohoom fashion and most of the students belon^trthe fSTomr^^ “ 
ous school-circle group. This is the group that is made uo homogene- 
mg academic interests; and most of lem^includina f i 
even those who left school long ago sS W 1 nn ^ ^ 

desire to obtain a dinloma At r.r/.c*r,» ^iids or by the 

not reach a majority of the total pooulat^n*^*^^ etne^on teaching dou 
a large p^opoLn dTveSp hTbimH 

tine instruction, scholastic metboH* ^ j t pattern of rou- 

of study. Nevertheless inctMo' ’ “S““ted information, limited courses 

non-credit classes to study for prisSITand for j’®* ““dit and 

Despite its heterogenous activities and its widesprea^chenrr^^'^'"^’ • 
extension in the United States is tnnr, a c ■ ^ chentele, umversity 

education movement as a ^hoif pL^f than is the adult 

embraces the princinlcs anti n t' re extension epitomizes or 

can college r iXS “a Sr Ameri- 

welfare. Such an 

American doctrine that education °’^^g''OW-th. of the characteristically 

aocial problems, L te ly tLe fti T ° n 
with that doctrine, there have been o i People. In harmony 

cations of the principle that institi step by step, various appli- 

dtely in rheS. of rhe^r’ 

M the Jotiand'thaTtS^LS?^ T* '^“'’“srties have yielded 

only to the youth of the nation b ‘‘‘national privileges and benefits not 

has developed a great diversity of 'a People of all ages. The university 

considered education. These und»tk^^ • beyond what is usually 

or^nization; informad^^ra^ L“d 

fields of economics, and ciVics, publk’healditST^™ 

reason, dramatics, music, and art Otbev j- ^ community rec- 

hospitals, research bureaus technical services include clinics, 

oureaus, techmeal pubheations, expert aid to voluntary 
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associations and governmental agencies, and even action programs for local 
community development. 

In its varied service to the community, the chief contribution of university 
extension is not new methods and techniques, as is generally supposed. 
Rather, f v^pnsinn serves as an administrative device that projects in ever- 
widening circles the methods, the knowledge, and the insight developed by 
the university as a whole. 

rpftain types of informal services of extension divisions, such as instruc- 
tion through radio, lectures series, discussion groups or forums, consultation 
and committee work in welfare projects, and promotion of study programs 
of state and local voluntary associations and professional groups, are examples 
of well-defined adult education, when the direction is sufficiently continuous 
and stimulating to be productive of understanding and enlightenment. 
Fairly adequate results have been attained in certain aspects of social work, 
citizenship training, school and home relations, art, literature, and health. 

University extension is relatively new, and two generations or less is a short 
time for an educational ferment to spread. There are signs, however, that 
some of the leaders and many of their followers have achieved a philosophy 
of what the educational process for adults in a changing world should be. 
There is an encouraging increase in the numbers of adults who appreciate 
the desirability and need of continuing education under university and 
college auspices. 

During the economic depression of the nineteen-thirties, the war period, 
and since, university extension in most states increased its scope by serving 
new groups in special ways. Significant developments in extension include 
the following: Expansion of facilities for veterans. Resident centers in local 
communities, Technical institutes and terminal engineering courses, which 
adopt and make use of the principles of the wartime training program. Con- 
siderable experiment in workers’ education. Promotion of study and discus- 
sion of projects in international relations and citizenship. A widening variety 
of such services as package libraries, drama-loan services, audio-visual aids. 
Special publications for voluntary associations of adults. New emphasis on 
community organization for adult education, especially promotion of com- 
munity councils. Growing pressure for federal aid and for state legislation 
with subsidies to university extension, labor education, and general adult edu- 
cation. 



UNIVERSITY TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE 
By Walton S. Bittner 

Secretary -T reasurer. 

National University Extension Association 


Editor's Note: Information about the correspondence courses offered by col 
leges and universities is given in the notes on university extension proBram=' 
See p. 465 ff, ^ ° 


Origin and Growth 

The idea and practice of correspondence study or teaching by mail started 
^out fifty years ago in England, and later was developed by William Rainey 
Harper and other American educators in the eighteen-nineties ^ 

After the first world war, the largest systems of correspondence courses 
were in the Unit(^ States, but there were some also in Canada, Australia 
New Zealand, and England; and later in Africa, Russia, and Sweden. In 
countries other than our own, the courses were usually offered under oublic 
or governmental direction. In the United States, the colleges and universities 
especially the state universities, developed correspondence courses for high’ 

sky liSi 

Over one hundred public educational institutions now have established 
bureaus or departments offering courses by mail. In Massachusetts a "Diyi- 

developed one of the largest systems of correspondence teaching in any of 
our states. ° ’ 

The United States Armed Forces Institute 

A comparatively recent development in education by mail was the use of 

SeTs^rr "r by the Armed Forces of the 

^atS Arm 2 iti the Second World War. The United 

Pacific CenmrQ^““"-JT'“‘^ branches in American, European, and 

cootL;„T:S ^ it® eighty 

of the war M tinivcrsities, for men and women in every theater 

lard!nmJ!Lr ^^my. Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 

Sere the fi !f ^“titute headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin, 

merfiaure^^/^TT^^^^^ the War Department. Enroll- 

SaT r " ^°tal of a million and a half, not in- 

g ollments in off-duty classes using correspondence study ma- 
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terials. The Institute program is being continued as a permanent project. 
Most of the colleges and universities offering correspondence courses in co- 
operation with the Institute are increasing the range of credit courses oil the 
advanced college level and continuing the high-school courses for military 


personnel. . , . 11 

The work of the Advisory Committee to the Institute, under the auspices 

of the Joint Army and Navy Committee and the American Council on Edu- 
cation, was a notable achievement in extension education, especially in the 
difficult matter of arranging for academic credits. The cooperation of second- 
ary schools, colleges, and universities was signally successful in facilitating 
the acceptance of credits earned by students in the Armed Forces. Without 
this aid, many thousands of veterans would not have found it possible to 


continue their education after discharge. 

Following the Institute’s example, the Veterans Adihinistration also has 
contracts with extension divisions to provide correspondence courses for 


veterans who cannot attend resident programs. 

In the second year after the close of the war, 32 public educational institu- 
tions reported a total of more than 16,500 correspondence enrollments of 
veterans. Of these, about 6 per cent were in high-school courses, 52 per cent in 
junior college courses, and 42 per cent in advanced college courses. At the 
same time the 36 extension divisions cooperating with the Armed Forces’ Insti- 
tute reported almost 16,000 correspondence enrollments, of which about 
15 per cent were in high-school courses and 85 per cent in college courses. 


Evaluation 

Correspondence courses provide advantages for isolated and handicapped 
persons and for those who, as youth or adult, find themselves side-tracked 
or lost in the world of changing occupations and bewildering ideas. Persons 
enroll chiefly to satisfy their longing for opportunity and to confirm their 
resolve to work for a goal, however vague it may seem, and however un- 
prepared or incapable they themselves may prove to be. The loss and frustra- 
tion many suffer may be considered serious, but these disadvantages may 
be offset by gain in morale; indeed, many students explain their failure to 
complete a course by saying, "I got what I wanted.” 

It is important in this connection to recognize, as many unfavorable critics 
of correspondence courses do not, that correspondence teaching is a supple- 
mentary method rather than a closed or complete school system. It is a flexi- 
ble type of individualized instruction; not, as it is so often called, a substitute 
for classroom teaching. 

The term correspondence course is misleading so far as it implies nothing 
more than a set of textual matter and lessons. The genuine correspondence 
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method requires a continuous process of exchange between the ^ 
the instructor. That exchange is based not only on a set of 
on a flexible file of supplementary materials-book loans 
readings, abstracts, exercises, corrections, advice and suew.tir. 
to each student by the teacher as the student's needs suggeff 

he quality of instructional service is the essential criterion of th . 
of a correspondence course, although the printed text of rU ^ ^ . 
assumed to be so. Many excellent^ourses ” or "self 

fecn wtttn by ,bW, p„blk=d ia ^ 

^ pn,,t= aad by uaiyersite and coUegea. I, i^“bST^“ 
whether these courses and texts are riahrlv doubtful, however, 

»Ikga. are ace .peciaUy 

.y^ .£ e^™e enapbaaiaea rX 2“ “ 

Umit the eapamioa of the m2 '“'“P 

phyaiealaeiencea,Uw,andmedie2'^Trf, Tu"' a°‘' “ *" 

tal aubjeetb applied 2222. ™ kigUy teehti. 

eirtiiall, everythiog elae ia the ranra "f , speoaltiet, aa well » 

plaited to a.2 eaLTb, 212? ^ ‘‘T’? '““’'“g' !»»= been et. 

Careful analytical aiea of2 '2122 2 ™‘*‘ ®'“‘ 
wark, made by educational leader, ef^ ^ awdenne cotreapondeati 
have eatabliahed the Xg PPqa«..oned audrority in dtU field, 

grfSrnXzXS'''^ r“" 

in the same or aimilar ciuraes The totd r” claasroom atudents 

taceive degree, for 1 , 022 ; 8™'*“ »« “ad™ who 

»» arer.^ higher Z,,L22 “ “■* P"'*!' hj- correapmrf. 

Tabulations of intelligence scorel ’ residence, 

complete correspondence courses a^v **’ of students who 

students on the campus. somewhat higher than those of 

aa an egective n^ana^ wM elS2? ““2' 
qualify for academic degrees arc enahlf.,1 7^° otherwise might not 

In short, the system is a creditaW u- ““plote their required work, 
administration. ^ achievement of progressive educational 
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By Elizabeth W. Durham 
BditOTj The American Alumni Council 


Editor's Note: For notes on programs representing various types of Alumni 

Education, see p. 320 ff 

The Beginnings of Alumni Education 

Only a levy decades ago, lifelong learning was still a novel concept in our 
country, and the college administrator who scoffed at the idea that graduates 
of his institution were seriously interested in maintaining intellectual ties 
with their Alma Mater was giving voice to a view then widely held in the 
realm of higher education. That there were scattered instances in which 
alumni showed concern with something besides football dekets and class 
reunions he admitted, but the view that the parent insdtution might have 
any responsibility for nurturing this concern he flatly rejected. 

After the end of the first world war, there was spreading recognidon 
by the colleges of the vast possibilidcs inherent in well-organized alumni 
bodies. It was inevitable that the officers charged with exploring such possi- 
bilities should come in touch with the precious minority of alumni to whom 
commencement did not mean the end of mental growth. Members of this 
minority naturally gravitate toward positions of leadership in a maturing 
alumni organization. They are in considerable measure responsible for the 
growing acceptance of the concept that the alumnal relationship should 
be a two-way street. It is distinctly an American concept. The attempt to 
implement it has given many a professional alumni worker pause. How 
channel the varied intellectual interests found among thousands of widely 
scattered alumni so that the staff of a given institution can find a point of 
departure? 

Types of Programs 

Excluding continuing professional education, the challenge seems to have 
been met first in the liberal arts colleges, with two general types of programs : 
the first centered in books and reading lists; the second in group activity or 
instruction. 

A survey of alumni education made in 1936'' disclosed that more than 

^Rowden, Dorothy, ed. Handbooli of Adult Education in the United States. New 
York, American Assodadon for Adult Education, 1936, pp. i-n. 
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ninety liberal arts colleges were using reading lists in some form as a mM p. 
of continuing intellectual contact with their graduates. Such lists are circu 
lated in various ways: issued separately, published as a regular department 
in the alumni magazine, or collected in series. Some lists merely give tides 
and authors of a group of books on a selected subject, others go into great” 
detail and give in effect careful reviews of the books included. 

The second type of program, centering in group activity, has been desig- 
nated variously as alumni lectures, conferences, forums, institutes, or more 
distinctively as ‘‘alumni colleges.” In 1936, some twenty institutions were 
conducting "colleges” of this sort. These institutions included men’s colleges 
women’s colleges, coeducational colleges, technical schools, state universities,’ 
and privately endowed universities.® ^ 

Typically, the alumni college is held immediately following commence- 
ment for several days, with the regular faculty giving the lectures, and with 
a generous allowance of time for concerts, exhibitions, plays, and the like, and 
for individual or group recreation. ’ 


’Postwar Survey 

Many alumni education programs of both types were casualties of World 
War II. Attempts to revive them after the war have been retarded or were 
halted entirely by the tremendous postwar demands made upon all higher 
educational institutions at the undergraduate level. The preoccupation of 
alumni executives with problems of readjustment was another deterrent 
to speedy resumption of alumni education activities. 

A postwar questionnaire sent in the summer of 1946 to more than two 
hundred m^bers of the American Alumni Council, the national organiza- 
tion of professional alumni officers, brought returns indicating that fifty- 
nine institutions were then carrying on some type of postcollegiate educa- 
tional program for their graduates and former students. Twenty-nine of 
^ FOF^nis were in actual operation, and seventeen were in the planning 
s age. Thirteen institutions were engaged in some general program of adult 
education, not restricted to alumni. Evidently urban universities have found 

I comparatively easy to establish programs of alumni education because 
M ““ advantage of large groups of alumni in the near vicinity. 

Most alumni associations, no matter where their headquarters, are finding 
a e ratio of mtellectually alive alumni to the grand total has shown an 

HHivTJn “light and it may be 

II t s ows up in the increased demand for programs for local 

^ho can interpret current events 
s, an w o are willing to prolong the question-and-answer period 
Kowden, op. at, ^ 
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which usually follows the formal program. It shows up in a demand for new 
features in alumni magazines designed to interpret the present-day world 
and to look ahead. 

Part of the upswing may be traced to the return to civilian life of many 
young alumni who saw military service and who gained in mental stature as 
a result. Part of it may be due to the realization that higher education — now 
front-page news the country over — ^is a precious privilege and one that is 
enhanced with use. 



THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ADULT EDUCATION 

By Mildred V. D. Mathews 
Supervisor of Adult Services 
The Neto Yor\ Public Library 


Editor's Note: For additional information about tbp nnki!,. t-u 
budons to adult education, discussed in the following article and fo^Mter'' 
^dult educational activities of a few other representativ’e libraries 
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lamination of difficult years? An 
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The Library Goes into the Community 

The one dominant theme that runs through every report examined, 
whether it came from a large, medium, or small library, is the integration of 
the public library into the big pattern of community activity in the field of 
adult education. As a keynote, we quote from the introduction to a study 
of postwar standards made by the American Library Associadon: “The agen- 
cies for the enlightenment of the people must be prepared for enlarged respon- 
sibilities . . . One of these agencies is the public library ... It provides 
the means of self-educadon for all people in the community ... It is basic 
to the cducadon of all people in the co m m un ity ... It is basic to the educa- 
tion and continuous re-educadon of the American people as citizens, workers 
and civilized human beings.” ^ 

To this clear and challenging statement of enlarged responsibility may be 
added a similar challenge issued a year later by the Adult Education Board 
of the Amer ican Library Association: “Library programs must be keyed , . . 
to create thinking and discussion ... It is not enough to stand as an agency 
which on call can supply reading and information. The library must project 
its personnel and its books into the planning and thinking of the commu- 
nity.” ® 

In a statement on theory and philosophy as related to insdtutional organi- 
zadon, the Detroit Public Library says, “It is assumed that much of the 
Library’s work must be coordinated with active groups or agencies in the 
com m u ni ty on both a city-wide and a neighborhood basis and that librarians 
have a place and responsibility for participation in commtinity activities at the 
planning level.” This statement of theory has been strongly backed up with 
practical applicadons by the Detroit Library. 

Among many other public libraries that have given evidence of being in 
on community activities at the planning level, special mention should be 
made of the Seattle Public Library, which took the lead in the organization of 
the Seattle Adult Education Council, and also helped in the organizadon of 
the Seatde Labor School. 

The Atomic Energy Insdtutc of Baldmore is another outstanding example 
of a project which a public library helped to plan. In this instance, the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library was even a step ahead, in that it assumed leadership in 
instigadng a definite program of adult education on the implications of 
atomic energy. The program included lectures, book lists, exhibits, and film 

‘American Library Association, Committee on Post-War Planning. Post-War Stand- 
ards for Public Libraries. Chicago, American Library Association, 1943. 

'American Library Association, Aduit Education Board. "Adult Education Policy for 
Libraries." American library Association Bulletin, XXXVIII, 451-52 (November 1944). 
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showings making it possible for Baltimoreans to learn the vital f... u 
problem of prime importance. The library staff tied in many local vrn “ 
organizations to share in this cooperative effort. ^ ^ ^ “P* 

The Denver Public Library has on its staff a special field r^n 
who very effectively takes the library into the comLnlt^ 

Denver Library report, “a careful analysis of current librLv “ 

stacked up against community needs showed three areas ^in 
was indicated. The greatest of these seemed to be among people 
use the hbr^y at all, who are unaware of its servifef and Sr 
services could mean to them in their everyday lives The J 
to be the need for active educarinn in r l second seemed 

•he library, bur 1 SZ4L rST. “* 

tiu. nm dpk MgMoi, i, / trchmcaU^trained ItoX but'^^1 
user of libraries. She speaks the nnrmn'c 1 / norarian, but a lifelong 

All her activities are correlated with the othw worrof'the^l^"""“’* 
suits have been excellent ic ™ library, and re- 

poll on all phases of Denver’s librar^ rervicT" opinion 

n many other libraries there is evidence that staff mAmU 

partiapants in local organizations. In this way librarians find 
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publisher who wanted to obtain I fi r reading habits. A New York 
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helped to plan and carry out the ^ ^ typical American community, 

Reading Interests by thi Nevf 
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The Community Comes to the Ubrary 

Public Library^ aff have'doneTrL^*^*''^ members of the Cleveland 
now have the community coming to thLT they 
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munity as a whole— its resources, its activities, types of organizations, etc.— 
information which is being increasingly referred to and drawn upon by the 
people of the community. 

In October, 1944, when the College of the City of New York wanted to try 
out the idea of “Bringing Education to Your Doorstep,” the public library 
seemed the natural setting for the experiment, because of the close relation- 
ship existing between each of the neighborhood branches and the community 
that it serves. The library was ready and willing to cooperate. The resulting 
adult education program, joindy sponsored by the New York Public Library 
and the College of the City of New York, with the advice and encourage- 
ment of the New York Adult Educadon Council, has successfully demon- 
strated a new pattern of cooperadon between two city-supported institudons. 
"One need attend only one of these class meedngs in libraries to be con- 
vinced of the rightness of the procedure” was a student’s comment, and 
everyone concerned agrees that this educadonal venture has proved highly 
popular and very much worth while. 

Service to Individuals 

The importance of service to the individual is stressed again and again in 
the library reports examined. The Library Association of Pordand, Oregon, 
states that no part of the service for adult education is “more important than 
the day-by-day assistance to the general borrower in whatever field his needs 
or interests lie.” The pattern of service varies, of course. There are libraries, 
such as the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, which are completely 
departmentalized, with separate departments devoted to different subject- 
matter fields. In these libraries, advisory service to individuals is one of the 
functions of the subject departments, which also compile special reading lists 
upon request. Help in the preparation of programs is likewise given in the 
subject departments. 

Then there is the type of service exemplified by the Reader’s Bureau in 
the Cincinnati Public Library, which “prepares reading courses, reading lists, 
outlines for individual study, programs for study groups and discussions. 
One of the most valuable assets of the Reader’s Bureau is a vocational Infor- 
mation Service with an up-to-date file of all available information on job 
descriptions and requirements, average salary, steps of advancement, appren- 
tice programs, and schools for training in the United States.” 

As important as vocational information is the information given by many 
libraries about available adult education opportunities. In the office of the 
Readers’ Adviser of the New York Public Library there is a card file of 
subjects taught in the public and private adult schools of the City of New 
York. Catalogues obtained from all adult schools licensed by the Regents of 
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the University of the State of New York are analyzed, course by course, and 
a concise abstract of the information about each course is printed on a card. 
The cards are filed alphabetically by the subjects taught. By consulting, this 
file, anyone can determine rapidly what and where in New York specific 
instruction is being given, "whether it be in such usual subjects as American 
history, cooking, or carpentry, or in stich esoteric ones as neon-sign-making, 
Sumerian inscriptions, or the reweaving of cloth damaged by cigarette 
bums.” 

A highly specialized and limited provision for readers’ advisory service at 
the central building of a library system can not always meet a community’s 
needs. In branch libraries and in small libraries, too, all members of the 
professional staff should be prepared to give reading guidance to individuals. 
The competence of the general staff will determine the effectiveness of the 
service. Since the development of such a staff is of prime importance, libraries 
are giving more and more consideration to in-service training. 

Service to Groups 

Service to groups, as well as to individuals, is highly developed and widely 
diversified in our public libraries. In April 1945, the Grosvenor Library of 
Buffalo, New York, joined with the Public Library of that city in “holing 
a program-planning forum in which program chairmen of over one hundred 
organizations were invited to participate. This service has since been contin- 
ued by the Buffalo Public Library alone.” 

The Seatdc Public Library sponsored a Program Planner’s Institute in the 
spring of 1947 to acquaint club members more fully with the resources of 
the city for program planning. 

“Program Suggestions for Clubs and Study Groups,” prepared annually by 
the staff of the Public Library of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, shows that study groups in that area arc well serviced. 

So broad has the concept of library service to groups become that this 
service not infrequently includes group activities which, though designed 
to encourage reading, do not actually make use of printed materials. For 
instance, in Cleveland, the stimulating effect of discussion is being brought 
home to the people by offering discussions in the neighborhood branches of 
the Public Library. The Cleveland Library discussion program also illustrates 
the increasing trend toward library cooperation with organizations in the 
community that are promoting discussion of questions and issues in some 
particular field. A typical example is a through-the-year discussion series that 
the Cleveland Library has worked out and conducted for several seasons with 
the Cleveland Council on World Affairs, the discussions being held regularly 
in the branch libraries. 
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Discussions of world aflfairs arc oiJy one of many types of special-subject 
programs which public libraries assist other agencies of adult education to 
promote and present. The same kind of cooperation takes place in such fields 
as intercultural education, family life education, citizenship education. Then, 
too, the public library serves special groups, such as labor groups, church 
groups, businessmen’s groups. 

The New York Public Library is experimenting with a somewhat unique 
program of current affairs discussions in branch libraries. Staff members 
serve as leaders of these discussions or as co-leaders with an experienced 
discussion leader who is assigned to the library’s OfGcc of Adult Services. 
This arrangement gives the library staff members an opportunpity for some 
in-service training in group leadership. Most of the discussion groups have 
been organized at the request of persons in the community who feel the 
need for clarifying their thinking on public issues. The discussions enable 
these persons to hear what “the other fellow” thinks, and also give them 
practice in expressing their own thoughts. Books, pamphlets, and other 
printed materials are introduced and consulted when facts are needed to 
support or to controvert statements that are made and questioned in the 
course of the discussions. 

For several years past, the Memorial Hall Library in Andover, Massachu- 
setts, has sponsored scries of discussion forums, from six to eight in a series, 
with the use of films when possible. These discussions have been held in 
the library building. Book lists and book displays have, in most instances, 
been prepared for each meeting. It has seemed important to develop these 
programs in a neutral meeting place where men and women of diverse back- 
grounds can come together to discuss matters of supreme importance to all. 
"It is our desire,” reports the Andover librarian, “to see a library building 
used to capacity by community and library groups, and to develop a library 
program which has for its underlying purpose, group and individual service 
alike.” The report goes on to express the hope that the Memorial Hall 
Library may be able to help men and women become intelligent and par- 
ticipating citizens, to help them in their attempt to realize their highest po- 
tentialities, and to contribute as far as possible to the building of “the good 
society.” 

The Seattle Public Library has conducted at the Central Library building 
a very successful series of noon-hour lectures called “Meet the Experts.” In 
these lectures, artists and writers of Seattle and other Northwest communi: 
ties have discussed their work and their problems. Group meetings with 
various types of programs — ^forums, talks, book reviews, etc.— have been 
held in the branch libraries under the sponsorship of “the Friends of the 
Seatde Public Library,” one of the voluntary groups of citizens that have 
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medium. It may be a means of broadening community library service by 
reaching people who seldom, if ever, read books. Many libraries report the 
successful use of the i6mm film as a springboard for discussion, in their library 
programs. Fewer libraries, among which are those of Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and Akron, Ohio; Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, North Carolina; 
Dallas, Detroit, and Seattle, have established film libraries. Librarians are 
using much the same standards for film selection as for book selection. Both 
Cincinnati and Detroit give preview film programs, which is a much-needed 
service in most communities. The American Library Association now has 
on its staff a special adviser on films and their use. 

Recordings are being used effectively by some libraries in their own 
programs, or by individuals who listen to them at the library. These record- 
ings are also circulated to groups and individuals. 

The Grosvcnor Library in Buffalo reports that the use of phonograph 
records in learning foreign languages has developed rapidly since it was 
initiated in the summer of 1944, with the purchase of courses in Spanish 
and Russian. The Library has since added Italian, Polish, French, German, 
Hebrew, Portuguese, and Irish. 

Conclusion 

A thought that permeates all the library reports examined is the impor- 
tance of quality rather than quantity in the adult education activities carried 
on by public libraries. Librarians are aware of the steadily increasing 
growth of the adult education movement in all parts of the United States. 
They sec evidence of constantly greater public interest in adult education. 
They recognize the urgent need for more general adult enlightenment on pub- 
lic affairs. For all these reasons, they are deeply interested in the findings 
of such studies as the two-year nation-wide survey of existing library con- 
ditions, conducted by the Committee, on Post-War Planning of the American 
Library Association, and the pubUc library inquiry under the joint auspices 
of the American Library Association and the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. "The Committee conceives the purpose of this inquiry to be that of pro- 
viding a reliable picture of the evolution and trends of library objectives, 
structure and practice; of present actual library functioning; of unfilled needs 
and of alternative possibilities and objectives." Such studies will serve as 
a basis for planning the future of public library service for adult education. 
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reached only those members of the community who were willing to accept 
the choice of the museum. Although this system of program-planning is still 
([ nminanf in museums, there is apparent in museum philosophy today a 
gradual shift in emphasis which bodes well for the future of adult education. 

Nem Developments 

Two factors have been largely responsible for this new development. The 
first was the economic pressure brought on by the depression of the 1930’s. 
Retreating incomes forced museums to realize that in the future they must 
call on the general public for support, rather than depend on the generosity 
of a few wealthy citizens. In reviewing their status as public institutions, 
museums saw that their educational services would constitute a potent argu- 
ment in any appeal for tax funds. The result was a marked increase in the 
number of educational offerings and a higher place accorded to them in 
museum esteem. And yet, the type of education remained substantially the 
same. Still traveling a one-way street from museum to public, the educational 
offerings continued to be considered in terms of academic, specialized sub- 
jects, rather than in terms of general pijjlic interests. 

The second factor to influence museum philosophy of education was the 
second world war. Museums, like other educational institutions, recognized 
that they had not been doing their share to prevent the catastrophe. Instead 
of using their resources in a manner which would allow man to see himself 
in perspective, they had merely oflered him glimpses of isolated moments 
from his past and present. Recognition by museums of the inadequacy of 
their past approach is bringing, therefore, a shift in emphasis from the par- 
ticular merits of art, natural history, history, and science, each for its own 
sake, to an emphasis on the part that each of them may play in promoting 
tolerance, understanding, and a better way of life. 

Coincident with this basic change, has come a skepticism toward old ap- 
proaches and methods, which has resulted in a testing, even if timid, of new 
ones. Thus, whereas in former times the museum staff was the arbitrary 
planner of programs, there is now a growing tendency to discover first what 
the public wants and needs and then to see whether the collections can meet 
these demands. The -traditional program, prepared in solitude and announced 
to the public as a finished product, is in jeopardy, because the discovery of 
wants and needs demands a working out of, rather than toward, co mm unity 
groups. 

Methods, too, are undergoing slow but certain change. Here the trend is 
away from the academic lecture, with its accompanying audience passivity, to- 
ward discussion and audience participation. Traditional museum aloofness 
and sanctity are compatible only with the former methods. The result of 
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ingly in evidence is an effort to correlate art forms. Curiously enough, man y 
of the science museums are prominent in this field. 

Guided tours, gallery talks, and lectures arc standard items of museum 
fare which, in the order named, tend to range from the extremely elementary 
to the highly specialized. All are legitimate methods of adult education and 
all have dieir place in the museum prograiti. However, as noted earlier, they 
are customarily planned as part of an announced program which reaches 
only those members of the public whose interests happen to coincide imme - 
diately with the museum’s choice. 

Although women’s clubs and other community organizations have ralfpn 
advantage of museum service in the past, it is only in comparatively recent 
times that museums have begun to turn to the community for guidance in 
preparing their programs. This growing community consciousness on the 
part of museums is a most encouraging sign that museums will soon as- 
sume an increasingly important role in community adult education. In this 
type of work discussion is becoming a popular method. 

Many art museums were founded with the intention of having as part of 
their program the training of professional artists. These museums are now 
few in number as compared with those in which the recreational value of 
art training is becoming increasingly recognized. Whereas the training of 
professional artists is gradually shifting to independent art schools, avoca- 
tional art work is continuing to enter museum programs. 

Museums have long used radio in their educational work. At the present 
time, despite the obvious difficulties of translating the visual object into audi- 
tory terms, there are more museum radio programs than ever before. Many 
of these, however, are considered primarily for their publicity value rather 
than for their educational effectiveness. 

Experimentation with television has been the concern of some museums 
for several years. The potential usefulness of the new medium for adult edu- 
cation through museums is generally recognized. On the other hand, con- 
centration of television in certain key areas has restricted the amount of ex- 
perimenting which could be carried out. 

In closing, it may be said that, though at present museums are not in a 
position to exalt too highly their achievements in adult education, they can 
point with some assurance to a promise of things to come. That museums 
must eventually accept adult education as their primary function seems in- 
evitable. 



ADULT EDUCATION ON ITS OWN 
The Advantages of Independent Schools and Centers 


By Dorothy Hewitt 
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Editor's Note: For notes on a. selected list of adult schools and institutes, 
most of which are conducted as independent enterprises, see p. 310 ff. 


Adult Education Not a "FriU" 

The keen enjoyment and deep satisfaction that are shared by those of us 
who have the good fortune to work in independent adult education schools 
and centers carry with them heavy obligations. Adult education acdvities 
that are wholly independent of any other institutions have the greatest op- 
portunity and the greatest responsibility to be real pioneers. 

It is for us to give full breadth and depth to the potentialities of adult 
education. Far too many people, both in and outside educational circles, 
still think of courses for adults as a “frill,” or as a constructive way to use 
a school building or other plant in odd hours. Others believe that adult edu- 
cation exists mainly in order that the “underprivileged” may learn as grown- 
ups what they missed as children. A most unfortunate corollary of this con- 
cept is the belief that all we need to do is to provide for these grownups at 
night the same courses — without change of environment, methods, or con- 
tent — as are given to children in the daytime. Thus appraised, adult educa- 
tion is little more than a repair service. Or to change the metaphor, it is a 
kind of poor relation in the education family— the last to be considered when 
things go well, but the first to suffer in times of stress. To witness, there 
are the many adult education activities that were cut substantially, or elim- 
inated entirely, during World War II, a time when, by all odds, adult edu- 
cation was most needed. 

Why Adult Education Is Essentied 

Adult education, though the youngest member of the education family, is 
by far the most important. This statement can be supported, without in any 
way underestimating the very great importance of all other types of educa- 
tion. Let us freely admit that we need more and better education of every 
sort, and on every level from the nursery school through the university. 
Then why the paramount importance of adult education? 
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First of all, the aifairs of the world, including the upbringing and teach' 
ing of children and adolescents, are in the hands of adults. In order to do 
thffir jobs adequately— whether it be in the area of good family relations, or 
of world aifairs, or somewhere in between individual concerns and global 
issues— men and women constantly require more knowledge, deeper under- 
standing, and a chance to experiment with new ideas. It often seems, however, 
that what adults need most of all is an opportunity to continue develop- 
ing their creative abilities, not only for the enjoyment to be found in aea- 
tive activities, but also for the release from nervous tension which they give. 
Inward calm is an essential condition for increasing one's own perspective 
and one’s grasp of another’s point of view. Only as we acquire these at- 
tributes shall we, as a people, be equal to the task of building a better world, 
whether it be in a home of one room or in society at large. 

A second reason why adult educadon is an outstanding necessity is that 
experience and maturity are essential, if human beings are to learn to the 
best possible advantage. The philosophy behind mathematics usually escapes 
the college student. A young person in his teens or early twenties seldom 
gets the full implication of courses in economics, political science, and 
simil’ar subjects, even though he receives a grade of “A” for his work in each 
of them. Much of what great writers in any language have said or implied 
usually escapes the immature. Adult experience is needed for full under- 
standing. The older one grows, the richer are the satisfactions which one 
gets from studying what the great minds of all times have left for us. 

There are, of course, many other reasons why adult educadon is an essen- 
tial element in the warp and woof of our society, but the two already re- 
viewed are sufficient to make it clear that it is incumbent upon all of us to 
enlarge the vision of adult educadon’s possibilities and, further, that those 
in independent organizations have a special obligadon to lead the way. 

Special Obligations of Independent Organizations 

First and foremost, we have to provide adult educadon of a quality that 
is equal to its responsibilities. We, in the independent oiganizadons, are 
completely free to develop the best in leadership and in our teaching staffs. 
We do not have to use the exisdng faculty of any insdtution, and therefore 
need not be troubled by the problems that arise when faculty members, who 
may be excellent for carrying out the original aims of their insdtution, find 
it difficult to adapt themselves to the teaching of adults. We may pick our 
leaders from any source. As has frequendy been said, the best teachers or 
leaders for grown men and women arc not always found in formal institu- 
tions of learning. "Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief,” all qualify as teachers 
of adults. Painters, newspapermen, investment brokers, photographers, 
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gover nm ent personnel are but a few of the occupational types of men and 
women who enrich and vitalize the curriculum of the independent school. 
Since many of these adult education teachers, recruited from other profes- 
sions, have no set pattern from previous teaching, they are more than eager 
to take part in the experiment of discovering successful ways of working 
with adults. 

To the independent schools and separate centers of adult education belongs 
also a large share of the responsibility for laying great emphasis on develop- 
ing the best methods and techniques of working with adults on their own 
terms. These schools and centers must take into consideration the obliga- 
tions, the ways of living, and the mental development of the adults to be 
served. There is no need to argue for, or to use, any given techniques or 
media or body of material. Very often educators have discovered that what 
has seemed best for children and adolescents is inappropriate for adults. 
Those of us who work in independent adult education organizations have 
a degree of freedom— from tradition, from administrative control, or from 
just plain habit— that those working in an adult education program at- 
tached to a high school, college, trade union, club, or religious organization 
quite frequently lack. Furthermore, even if the administrators of adult edu- 
cation in the schools attached to some other institution are so fortunate as 
to be really free, the public almost invariably thinks of the courses offered 
as imbued with the philosophy and purposes of the parent body. 

Adult education that is striedy on its own can also lay emphasis on dis- 
covering what adults want to learn and how they want to learn it. The 
separate centers can so design their courses that they will meet the needs of 
the times— as of today, not as of last year nor the one to come. 

And finally, there can and should be democratic administration of inde- 
pendent centers by those who use them. We must create an atmosphere in 
which the community as a whole thinks and acts upon the principle that 
adult education is an essential for everyone, belongs of right to everyone, 
and is the responsibility of everyone. 
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Editor's Note: For notes on a selected list of representative training programs 
for adult educators, see p. 456 ff. 

Many thousands of adult educators are constantly at work in regular jobs 
throughout the United States and Canada. The majority of these, however, 
have either been pushed into their jobs by circumstances or been pulled into 
work with adults by their own concerns and interests, without previous 
training. Many of them have received in-service training, and some have 
acquired professional training after they have had considerable experience. 
Others have obtained their positions after they have had professional train- 
ing. Such a situation as this is inevitable in a profession which is in the proc- 
ess of developing. 

Opportunities for Trained Adult Educators 

As the fields of operation of adult education have increased, and experi- 
ence has accumulated, the need for professionals has grown. And yet op- 
portunities for trained adult educators are still equivocal. The need is there, 
and in some quarters the demand is turning to pressure, but the support is 
still inadequate and unsteady. It is still true in most situations that adult 
education gets done by a boodegging process on the part time of persons 
employed primarily for other functions. 

There are three areas where positions in adult education are steadier. The 
first is the teaching of English and citizenship to foreign-born residents and 
the elementary phases of education to the functionally illiterate in the larger 
cities. This type of teaching, however, is a part-time job with hourly pay for 
a short term, and it must consequendy be done on the margin of time of 
people otherwise employed. Standards and requirements have been set up 
which, for the most part, are inadequate, especially with regard to methods 
and materials useful in dealing with adults. There are also some part-time 
jobs in evening high schools, where requirements are the same as those for 
teaching in day high schools, without regard to the fact that most of the 
evening students are adults. It is scarcely possible to have adequate require- 
ments for part-dmcj poor-pay jobs. 

The second area of steady employment in adult educadon is the Coopera- 
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tive Extension Service in agriculture and homemaking, where a large propor- 
tion of the professional adult educators are to be found. The basic training 
for this work is done in the land-grant colleges. Home demonstration agents 
major in general home economicsj county agents in general agriculture, and 
state specialists in their various special fields. Under the leadership of the 
federal extension service office in the Department of Agriculture and the state 
extension offices, a program of leaves-with-pay has been worked out so that 
extension service employees may take up graduate study in adult education. 
Programs in several universities have been approved for this purpose. 

The third area is group work. Since positions in this area are in large 
measure with agencies and institutions which consider themselves social- 
work agencies, group work has been looked upon as social work. The basic 
training for it has therefore been in social work, with specialization in the 
techniques of group work and in community organization and community 
planning, The question inevitably arises: Is group work social work or educa- 
tion? In actual practice, it is more nearly adult education. Group workers 
find a need for training in adult education and adult educators find a need 
for group-work training. In fact, adult education training is heavily loaded 
with group-work concepts and techniques. The answer to the question above 
is, of course, that group work is both social work and adult education; that 
it involves some training in both fields; and that the major emphasis in each 
individual case should depend on the circumstances, agencies, and problems 
involved. 

Adult Education as a Profession 

The three essential elements that make a profession — a body of knowledge, 
specific training, and jobs — must be considered in the preparation of adult 
educators. 

Jobs have already been discussed in general. Among the many adult educa- 
tion jobs, there is a great variety. Compare, for example, such diverse tasks 
as teaching those who have been deprived of formal education and leading 
discussions on the current social, economic, and political issues; teaching 
handicrafts and teaching psychology; developing music appreciation and 
carrying on parent education. The diversity of these tasks indicates the need 
for a common denominator of training and shows the types of specialization 
which are practical. A partial list of these types includes: (i) work with a 
particular group of people— parents, workers, recent immigrants, etc.; (2) 
various subject-matter fields, broadly rather than narrowly conceived; for 
example, social sciences rather than history or economics, development of 
personality and human relationships rather than psychology, communication 
rather than English and the like; (3) types of adult education, such as leading 
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forums, or discussions, or devebping skills, or recreation leadership; (4) 
community organization and community planning, involving group-work 
techniques and methods, stimulating indigenous organizations and demo- 
cratic processes; and (5) organization and administration of adult activides. 

Training has two points of reference: on the one hand, the jobs to be done, 
already referred to, and on the other hand, the body of knowledge. The 
latter is the determining factor for training. There arc still many issues and 
differences of opinion with regard to training, but the main problem is the 
concept around which the training is built. Two things must be borne in 
mind: first, adult education is a function and a process, not an end, and con- 
sequendy it becomes vaUd with reference to definite objectives; second, edu- 
cation cannot be accomplished, as such, in a vacuum. We speak of an educated 
person, but he is educated by virtue of the definite knowledge, skills, atti- 
tudes, etc. which he has acquired. Consequently, while a teacher teaches 
people he must teach them something. 

The Body of Knowledge 

With reference to the body of knowledge, there are four possible positions. 

First is the traditional position held by most universities: All that good 
teaching requires is mastery of a subject-matter field. This position assumes 
that the main objective is a systematic coverage of an organized field of 
knowledge per se. The method which is implicit in this view is the lecture; 
the materials are textbooks or readings organized by the instructor. 

Second is the position that methods are the “tools of the trade” of teachers, 
and that, consequendy, the training of teachers is primarily a matter of their 
acquiring knowledge about and experience with methods. Many teacher- 
training institutions hold this posidon. The assumption is that the subject 
matter to be taught is available, but that, only as tested methods of teaching 
are used, can subject matter be effectively transmitted to students, in terms 
of objeedves set by teachers. Methods are laid down, and materials are a 
matter of the best possible selection. 

Third is an essentially different position. It holds that adults have peculiar 
problems of learning and that the conditions imposed by these peculiarities 
make the teaching of adults unique. Consequendy, an understanding of the 
psychology of the adult and how to obtain knowledge about adults as indi- 
viduals is basic in training adult educators. This point of view has gained 
increasing recognition as the knowledge of adult psychobgy has grown. The 
assumption here is that adults “call the tune” through their interests and 
needs, and that the conditions of learning dictate methods and materials. 
Because of the wide range of individual differences in any group of adults, 
each situation is unique. Methods involve experience in how to apply princi- 
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pies in real situations; materials must be created, because there is a dearth of 
satisfactory ones. 

Fourth is an eclectic position taking those things from each of the other 
positions which are applicable and useful. It is necessarily built around the 
psychology of the adult and is gaining increasing acceptance. 

This fourth position is essentially the one that we are taking here, with the 
following additional emphases growing out of the sociology of adults. 

1. The coimnunity is the setting of any adult education situation and deter- 
mines the kind of adults who will participate, the problems they will have, 
the character of activities involved in the solution of these problems, and 
the adult education possibilities. 

2. The motivation on the part of adults for educational experience is closely 
related to the problems which they encounter in daily living. Their educa- 
tional opportunities should therefore take account of these problems. 

3. Since it is the pressure for action which is the focus of experience moti- 
vation, the completion of the educational experience for adults involves 
action. 

4. The aim of adult education must be the satisfaction of the adult partici- 
pants, not the completion of a course of study or a term of classes. 

5. Since the world of experience of the majority of adults is very limited, in 
our present day with its great opportunities for the enrichment of living, 
adult education has the obligation of “expanding the horizons” of adults. 

6. Growth- into effective democratic citizenship is an adult education 
process. 

Content of Training for Adult Educators 

The content of training for adult educators grows out of the philosophy 
of training and the concept of the body of knowledge. There follows a gen- 
eral descriptive outline of the major areas of studies for those in training un- 
der the philosophy which has been stated. 

General Introduction to and Knowledge about Adult Education 

History of adult education, not as such, but rather to discover the place 
it has held in various times and in various cultures, the objectives and 
purposes under which it has operated, the forms it has taken, and its 
accomplishments; the precipitate of history in the adult education of the 
present day; the factors which have made adult education effective in the 
past and their relevance today. 

Philosophy of adult education: the character of purposes and objectives 
and how they are determined, both ultimate and immediate; the ideas 
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with which to work; principles derived from experience; the necessity for 
and the process of developing a "working philosophy." 

Functions of adult education deduced from an analysis of the social scene, 
involving a knowledge of the chief characteristics of American culture 
and an understanding of the place of adult education in that culture, the 
conditions imposed on adult education by democracy, the relation of the 
cultural function to community functions. 

Administration of adult education including the organizational struc- 
ture of American adult education, the roles of various institutions, practi- 
cal problems of organizing and operating a program, the community 
approach, problem of integration. 

Emotional requisites for adult educators; belief in people and a better 
world, sense of mission, genuine interest in adults, broad interests, and 
experience in rich living. 

Community and Community Organization 

This area of study would include a basic knowledge of sociology and 
the techniques of community study; an acquaintance with sources of data 
about communities; the theory and facts about community organization 
and community planning; a practical understanding of the relation of 
adult education to community organization and community planning and 
of group life and cooperative activity. 

Psychology of Adults 

Factual data about adult learning; deductions regarding the peculiarities 
of education of adults; implications for methods in adult education. 

Methods and Materials 

How to meet the conditions of adult learning: individual attention and 
group experience; informality; attitude toward and character of methods. 
Methods found useful by experience: cooperative participation; discussion 
of various types; workshops; psychodrama, etc. Problems of materials; 
readability; printed matter; use of mimeograph, radio, films, discussion out- 
lines, etc. 

Problems of Experience 

Some of the best material available for use in training adult educators 
grows out of the problems, which have been, or are being, encountered in 
experience. Provision should be made for the use of this material as a basis 
for criticism, analysis, and evaluation. 
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Programs and Agencies 

The program of training adult educators assumes a liberal arts education 
as a background. It is professional training on a graduate level in graduate 
schools of education. Teachers’ colleges and education departments in liberal 
arts colleges can and occasionally do offer introductory courses. Only one or 
two institutions have so far attempted comprehensive training, and their 
programs follow in general the outline above. Specialized courses in subject 
matter, skills, etc. are not special to adult education and are obtained through 
work in other departments. In-service training through summer courses, 
institutes, conferences, and workshops is offered by many universities. Fre- 
quently organizations with extensive programs and large staffs provide train- 
ing for their own people. Among such organizations arc federal agencies, 
public schools, young people’s organizations, churches, workers’ education 
organizations, women’s clubs, etc., etc, A listing of institutions where training 
is to be offered during the summer, together with their programs, is pub- 
lished annually in the April number of the Adult Education Bulletin of the 
National Education Association. 

Methods in Training Adult Educators 

It would seem quite unnecessary to say that adult educators should be 
trained as they are taught to train others, and yet all too often they are lec- 
tured about the disadvantages of lectures as compared with other methods. 
Methods must be a matter of experience, and instructors who cannot demon- 
strate methods are not able to do the job of teaching methods. There is as 
much art as knowledge in the use of methods, which means that field-work 
experience is an essential part of the training of adult educators. Actual 
working with adults, during, or in preparation for, the training period, 
should be supervised. The supervisor should be sympathetic and cooperative, 
and capable of giving constructive suggestions and helpful criticism. 

The whole process of training should be informal. Since the focus is upon 
the use rather than the possession of knowledge, most of the material can be 
handled more effectively through discussions and conference processes. 
The training will likely be climaxed in a seminar on problems in which not 
only the problems and plans of the participants, but also the general and 
common problems of adult education are cooperatively explored by instruc- 
tors and students together. 

Training of Lay Leaders 

The increasing use of lay leaders is inherent in the very character of adult 
education; a cooperative learning experience related in one way or another 
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to group action. The most successful adult education enterprise in the 
United States, both quantitatively and qualitatively— the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service in Agriculture and Homemaking— depends almost entirely 
on lay leadership in its group activities; its success would not have been 
possible otherwise. Money wiU never be available to do the necessary job of 
adult education by professional leadership. All adult educators, consequently, 
will be responsible, sooner or later in some way, for training lay leaders. 

The training of lay leaders is not essentially different from the training of 
professionals. It will, however, be more limited in scope and more specifically 
related to the job in hand. It will necessarily involve less time and so be 
more selective in content. 

Some Issues in the Training of Adult Educators 

Adult educators are born and not made. The issue suggested in this state- 
ment always appears in the early stages of the development of any profession. 
The quesdon here really is whether the spirit of the teacher is not more im- 
portant than his knowledge. The answer is that in adult education both 
are essential. When rules and techniques take ascendancy over personal 
qualities and dedication to a job one believes in, then adult education loses 
its vitality. 

Trained adult educators can handle any adult education situation. The 
sweeping positiveness of this statement makes it impressive, but not true. 
It should be obvious that the tremendous variety of situations, objectives, 
types of study and kinds of people involved in adult education precludes 
the possibility of anyone’s being equal to all occasions. Even a trained adult 
educator is illiterate in some areas of living and in many areas of knowledge. 
One is sometimes teacher and at other times learner. 

In the last analysis, the competence of a teacher lies in his mastery of his 
field of \nowledge. One cannot interest students in a subject of which he 
knows little. The eager response to the fascination and challenge of knowl- 
edge is contagious; it is passed on from those who have it to others. The 
context of the training of adult educators is a professional body of knowl- 
edge for the edification of those being trained. This is not the knowledge, 
engendering the love of knowledge, which the teachers in training are later to 
pass on to their students. That is something else, something so important 
that, without it, an adult educator will be a sterile worker in a world which 
needs his fruitful labors greatly. 
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Courses in Adult Education 

Miss Sigrid Edge, of the Simmons College School of Library Science, 
reporting the findings of an investigation of the preparation for library adult 
education that she conducted in 1938 states: "On the whole, library schools 
seem more inclined than public libraries to accept responsibility for leader- 
ship in adult education.” ^ Examination of the curricula currently offered by 
acaedited library schools, particularly those emphasizing education for public 
librarianship, reveals that the majority of them continue to recognize the 
importance of this subject and to provide some opportunities for its study. 
However, the idea, prevalent in 1938, that adult education is inherent in all 
aspects of library service to adults, still prevails; and the tendency is to pre- 
sent adult education, not as a separate subject, but as one relevant to all 
courses in the public library field. Thraretically this method appears to be 
sotuid. Its success depends, however, on a carefully iixtegrated program and 
a teachmg staff fully cognizant of the meaning, purposes, methods, and sig- 
nificance of adult education. Whether the amount of attention given to the 
subject is adequate, especially in view of the urgent need for greater civic and 
social understanding on the part of the general population, and the stress 
given to the educational functions of public libraries by the American Library 
Association in its Eost-War Standards for Public Libraries? is open to 
question. 

Most of the schools now require at the beginning of the first year of 
study a general introductory or orientation course. These courses usually 
accord some attention to adult education — its history, types of agencies, func- 
tions, and objectives. The course offered by the Simmons College School of 

'Edge, Sigrid A. "Preparation for Library Adult Education.” Library Quarterly XVI; 
4a. 

* Post-War Standards for Public Libraries. American Library Association 1943, p. 19- 
24, 28-29. 
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Library Science is representative of this method of presentation at its best. 
Here students undertake a study of the social milieu of the public library 
through lectures by members of the Department of Sociology of the College, 
supplemented by carefully planned visits to various community educational 
and recreational agencies. A fairly extensive written report by each student 
thc coHununity context of a particular library of his or her own 
choosing synthesizes this study. Other schools offer similar opportunities, 
though few of them provide as much actual contact with community activi- 
ties as Simmons does. 

Book selection, public library service, and library administration are other 
courses which, in many of the schools, give some emphasis to adult education. 
Book discussion meetings suitable for adult education groups take the place 
of the more usual type of book reviews in the “Book Arts” course of the 
Denver University School of Librarianship. The library administration 
course at Denver brings students into direct contact with the adult educadon 
program of thc Denver Public Library, pardcular attention being given to 
readers’ advisory services, the organization and functions of the Denver 
Adult Education Council, and the Public Affairs Information Center. Oppor- 
tunities are also provided for students to participate from time to time in 
adult education programs sponsored by the library. In the public libraries 
course given by the School of Library Service, Columbia University, students 
devote a part of their time to the preparation of service programs for the 
continuing education of adults in problems related to contemporary life. 
Thc University of Michigan urges all prospective public librarians to elect 
“Education of Adults for Community Improvement and Leadership," a 
course given by the School of Education in the University. Columbia makes 
it possible for interested students to take courses in the Department of Adult 
Educadon at Teachers College. The library schools at thc University of Illi- 
nois and the University of Miimesota follow a similar practice. 

Content of the Courses 

Schools offering special courses devoted entirely to adult education usually 
limit the content of such courses to thc field of "reading interests,” interpret- 
ing the term somewhat narrowly as applying primarily to popular reading 
and the work of the readers’ adviser in planning reading courses for individ- 
ual readers. This practice is in accord with the traditional view of librarian- 
ship. There is little evidence that many of the schools pay particualr atten- 
tion to thc techniques of interviewing or to diagnostic procedures in the 
study of readers’ problems. Both the Library School of Western Reserve 
University and Columbia offer some instruction of this type. Other schools 
may, too, though it is not apparent from thc statements in their catalogues. 
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A number of the schools have expanded their reading interests courses, how- 
ever, to include a more generous representation of adult education services. 
Methods of cooperation with community groups, procedures for organizing 
and leading library-sponsored discussion groups and forums, program coun- 
seling, and audio-visual materials for adult education are some of the topics 
specifically mentioned in the descriptions of these courses. Problems pertain- 
ing to readability are stressed; but few schools, apparently, give much, if any, 
attention to a consideration of the reading process itself, probably because 
they continue to regard this subject,, as they did in 1938, as belonging to the 
specialist in education and outside the province of the librarian. Inasmuch 
as library adult education assumes responsibility for reading guidance, some 
knowledge of the psychology of reading would seem to be an essential part 
of the public librarians’ intellectual equipment. Students may, in many of 
the schools, elect such courses in other departments of their universities. 
There is no evidence of the extent to which they do so. Columbia and Michi- 
gan, however, offer special courses in the psychology of the adult reader. 

Additional opportunities for specialization in the field of library adult edu- 
cation are offered by schools giving advanced courses leading to the master’s 
or doctor’s degree. A seminar, “The Public Library and Adult Education,” 
is a part of . the second-year curriculum for public library majors at Columbia 
University. This course is supplemented by graduate courses in adult educa- 
tion, sociology, and psychology available in other schools and departments on 
the campus. Students in the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
have similar opportunities. Chicago has long been a leader in the field of 
advanced studies of community adult education and of readers and reading 
interests, and its faculty and students have made notable contributions to 
knowledge in these areas. Various aspects of adult education have been the 
subjects of theses written by students fulfilling requirements for advanced 
degrees in most of the graduate library schools. 

At the present time the curricula of library schools throughout the country 
are undergoing drastic revisions in attempts to bring them into closer align- 
ment with current educational theory and practice. The sociology of com- 
munication, problems relating to readers and reading, procedures for dealing 
with organized and autonomous groups are among the topics receiving 
special consideration. When the new courses of study are established, it is 
hoped that preparation for library adult education will be given an important 
and conspicuous place. 
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Means Are Not Ends 

Educators, like other people in our complex world, tend to ovetspecialize. 
Overspecialization permits a comfortingly detailed knowledge of a part of a 
field that could not be gained of it all. Further, to be concerned with a part 
is to be concerned with an instrument, never with an end. Instruments do 
things, and that fact holds an uncanny fascination for the specialist, quite 
irrespective of the value, importance, or appropriateness of the things the 
instruments do. 

The media by which educational materials are communicated ofler a 
tempting field for overspecialization. Communication is regularly and almost 
universally discussed as a thing in itself, without reference to what is 
communicated. To prevent our doing something of this sort, it is necessary, 
at the outset, to remind ourselves that materials are nothing but aids in the 
teaching and learning process. They arc, as Edward Lee Thorndike tells us 
in his book, Adtdt Interests, the actual contents of a course of study.^ Yet 
courses of study arc often prepared without giving any detailed attention to 
this crucial matter of materials. Andrew Hendrickson, in an appraisal of 
courses of study for adults, reports as common the following type of notation: 
“Materials; magazine articles, slides, films, illustradons (stories, incidents, 
etc.).” ‘ Since the substance of a course of study is a selection of particular 
articles, films and so forth, such a listing of types of materials is, obviously, 
not very useful. 

Just as courses of study have been prepared with no more than vague and 
general reference to materials, so materials are often discussed, classified, 
and analyzed from a purely technical standpoint, without adequate reference 
to the courses of study of which they should form an mtegral part. To avoid 
these opposed errors, materials must be viewed in the light of their function. 

In their most general reference, educational materials are the elements 
from which the educator builds a bridge to enable the learner to pass from 
where he is to where he wants to be. If all learners started at the same point 

"'Thorndike, Edward L Adult Interests. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1935. p. 132. 

’Hendrickson, Andrew, Adult Education Courses of Study: An Appraisal, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1938. p. 21. 
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and aspired to the same goal, the provision of the proper materials would 
be relatively simple. But people differ, not only in the experience, knowl- 
edge, skills, attitudes, abilities, and interests that they bring to the learning 
enterprise, but also in the problems that they wish to solve and the satisfac- 
tions that they seek through education. This fact would constitute no special 
problem for adult education, were it consistently and adequately recognized 
in practice. What often happens, however, is that adults are expected to 
start a course of study where the teacher wants them to start and to proceed 
to a goal they have had no part in determining. Besides being undemocratic, 
such a procedure is highly inefficient. There can be no doubt that unnum- 
bered millions make no effort toward continuing education because this 
arbitrary and authoritarian approach makes it meaningless to them. Even 
in the case of those who participate in adult education programs, only the 
few who happen to be at the point of readiness assumed by the teacher, and 
who make the teacher’s goals their own, gain maximal benefits. 

Thus, we can never choose or assess materials wisely except as they are 
viewed as aids in a program oriented to the learner’s motives, interests, capac- 
ities, and skills. Of these, his motives, his objectives, are of first importance. 
They are, in the last analysis, the only motor that can be depended upon to 
power the adult education enterprise. 

The selection of materials is governed by the same considerations that 
determine the content of the course. How and under what circumstances 
shall we use books? What books shall we use? What types of learning can 
be advanced most effectively by motion pictures ? What occasions and pur- 
poses make recordings appropriate ? These and kindred questions cannot be 
answered without specific reference to the learner’s characteristics. 

At this point a practical difficulty presents itself. While it is true that 
education is, in the last analysis, individually consumed, it is also true that 
effective materials must be mass-produced. The magnitude of the need and 
considerations of technical competence and economy make mass produc- 
tion mandatory. The problem, then, is to satisfy the needs of the individual 
under conditions of standardized mass production of printed materials, 
motion pictures, recordings, and so forth. 

Conscious Planning 

This is one of those massive, long-term problems of adult education that 
arise, like adult education itself, from the nature of modern industrial society. 
It can be solved only by conscious plaiming at all stages in the process of 
producing, evaluating, classifying, selecting, distributing, and using materials. 

Each of these aspects of the problem of materials has been discussed, 
studied, and dealt with practically in one way or another, over the years. The 
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subject has never been expounded comprehensively, nor have the materials 
for such a study ever been brought together. Nevertheless, certain patterns of 
adaptation to the conditions of the problem have begun to emerge with 
sufficient clarity to bear at least tentative statement. 

As we have already noted, the use of materials by learners is the final end 
toward which all phases of production and distribution are directed. There- 
fore, it is only in terms of this end that the crucial questions arising at each 
stage of the process can be answered. For example, the paradox of mass 
production and individual consumption of materials can be dealt with in cer- 
tain types of education by the segregation of learners into definite occupa- 
tional and interest groups. When the group’s objectives are sufficiently pre- 
cise and concrete, as in many phases of the agricultural extension program 
and vocational and military training, the problems involved in providing 
materials arc much simplified. Such groups, organized for education and 
training to achieve common or closely similar purposes, constitute a clientele 
of known numbers, characteristics, and needs. Moreover, patterns for pro- 
grams and curricula have been worked out, giving those who produce materi- 
als the guidance that comes from knowing how they are to be used. 

The situation, however, is quite different when we approach that broad 
area of educational activity directed toward spreading the knowledge and 
establishing the attitudes that are necessary for personal satisfaction, and for 
constructive participation in democracy. This is the area of critical challenge 
to adult education. In relation to what is known by specialists, there is a de- 
cline of knowledge among the people generally; and in relation to the enor- 
mously increased scope of governmental responsibilities and activities, there 
is decreased participation in the processes of democracy. As a consequence 
of the increased specialization, complexity, and tempo of change in both 
knowledge and government, the people know less of what there is to be 
known, and they do less about their common problems. The resulting con- 
fusion of attitudes and counsels is inevitable. 

Humanizing of Knowledge 

It is in this kind of situation that we find the significance of the warning 
that “civilization is a race between education and disaster," and the necessity 
for what James Harvey Robinson called “the humanizing of knowledge.” 
If the knowledge of specialists is to be made available to the layman, it must 
be presented in a form that is understandable, usable, and interesting. This 
is a formidable undertaking. Major obstacles are the division of knowledge 
into “subjects,” the habit of regarding knowledge as an end in itself, and the 
inability of most specialists to communicate their knowledge in terms of the 
layman’s experience. 
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As a result of research in the field of communications there is already 
considerable knowledge of how clarity and interest can be achieved.® But 
knowledge of how to produce educational communications cannot be widely 
applied unless there exist reliable consumer demand and channels of distri- 
bution. In recent years the practice has grown up of hawking educational 
wares in the already well-established recreational market. Products of varying 
degrees of educationl significance are found among the output of digest mag- 
azines; low-priced, paper-bound books; the studios of radio networks and of 
theatrical motion picture producers. This development is promising and sug- 
gestive of large future possibilities. It tends to break down the unwholesome 
distinction between education and recreation as human activities and to 
make the popular media of communication the vehicles for genuinely popu- 
lar education. 

There is, however, grave danger to democracy inherent in the popularity of 
the so-called mass media, and this danger should not be overlooked. What has 
happened in the fascist and communist states is ample demonstration of the 
fact that mass media can be used to foist upon the public mind predigested 
attitudes, ready-made opinions, misleadingly incomplete information, and 
one-sided interpretations. This danger is ever-present, whether these media 
are under private or public control. The problem, however, is not one of 
defending ourselves against mass media, but of using them properly. The 
ultimate safeguard of the critical intelligence of a democracy lies, not in at- 
tempting to rob radio and motion pictures of their dramatic and emotional 
appeal, nor in watering down strong viewpoints, but in the use of mass media 
by the people to help them make the continuous readjustments of individuals 
to society and of society to individuals that our dynamic culture requires. 
The danger of mass communications lies mainly in their recepdon by an inert 
people. 

The Tas\ of Distribution 

When we think in this way of the use to which educational communica- 
tions are put by the people who receive them, the task of distribution is seen 
to be not simply to reach the greatest number of people, but to get the right 
materials to the right people under circumstances in which the materials will 
be useful in solving their problems. 

As in the case of so many of the tasks confronting adult education, there 

*A productive example of communications research is the work of the Readability 
Laboratory, directed by Lyman Bryson at Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936- 
40. The Laboratory produced eleven books for the layman ("The People's Library." The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1939-40). 
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is no way of doing this job except as one aspect of community organization. 
There ate two basic reasons why this is so. 

In the first place, materials of the type needed are not likely to be forth- 
coming on a socially adequate scale Mccpt in response to the needs of organ- 
ized educational effort in the community. If people — as individuals, as 
groups, as communities — are engaged in doing something about the problems 
that beset them, their very activity will define the nature of the help they 
need. On the basis of the demand thus created, educators, librarians, group 
and community leaders can select the most appropriate materials from those 
now available and^ if they act in concert, they can stimulate the production 
of new materials more sensitively attuned to educational needs. 

In the second place, community organization is necessary to create condi- 
tions under which existing materials may be made available to those who can 
benefit from them. Coordination of activities for the achievement of common 
purposes, on the part of schools, libraries, trade unions, business organiza- 
tions, various voluntary groups, and other local agencies, almost inevitably 
affects the provision of educational materials for the community. At some 
stage in the process of organization, the participating agencies take steps to 
pool their knowledge of materials, to make evaluation and selection easier 
and more reliable, and to increase the efficiency of distribution. 

As a result of the trend in recent years toward more effective community 
organization of educational services, it is no longer novel to find libraries and 
schools participating in adult education as a regular activity. Many libraries, 
conscious of their unique responsibility for the diffusion of knowledge among 
adults, have added to their book collections and periodical files growing 
collections of pamphlets, information bulletins, motion pictures, filmstrips, 
and recordings. In some communities, cooperating agencies arrange previews 
of films and displays and demonstrations of the use of new materials. Impor- 
tant assistance in procuring materials is brought to local adult educators by 
state education departments, and by such national cooperative clearing- 
house agencies as the Educational Film Library Association. Local branches 
of men’s and women’s associations receive aid from their associations’ na- 
tional headquarters in the planning of educational programs and the selec- 
tion of materials. Such aid is of greatest value when it is auxiliary to, and not 
a substitute for, local initiative and self-determination in these matters. 

Summing Up 

In conclusion, it seems wise to point again to the danger of concentrating 
attention on materials or media of communication, without specific refer- 
ence to what is done with the communications by those who receive them. 
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The Golden Age of Communicsitions 

Fate frequently frowns and smiles at the same time. 

The present postwar period for which we made so many plans during the 
war may be one of those times. For here we are at a juncture, with a clear 
choice of two turnings— one leading headlong into oblivion, the other up- 
ward to peaceful thinking and living. And at the very moment when we be- 
gan to realize the nature of the decision we must make, fate gave us the in- 
struments needed to reach either goal. We hold in one hand the secrets of 
total destruction, in the other the means of achieving world understanding 
through the media of mass communications recently developed to spectacular 
heights of efficiency. Fate may very well get grim enjoyment out of the 
coincidence. 

By the war’s end radio was flinging more than forty languages about the 
globe from almost four hundred short-wave transmitters which scorn na- 
tional boundaries. Advances in wireless transmission now speed the flow of 
words— and ideas I— at the rate of 800 words a minute. Plastic mats, light as 
two feathers, can be made of whole pages of magazines and flown to printing 
plants throughout the world, making possible the simultaneous publication 
on five continents of a complete magazine forty-eight hours after the material 
has been written. Films, likewise, can be exhibited at remote points a few 
hours or days after their issuance. Four-color facsimile transmits photographs 
and whole pages of books or periodicals almost instantaneously; and it is now 
technically possible for any publication to receive the equivalent of a hundred 
thousand words of foreign news daily. 

The "Golden Age of Communications,” someone has called this period we 
have entered. It is a period which has seemed to be also, at least at the start, 
the golden age of widespread suspicion, distrust, and hatred. 

The task of achieving understanding is formidable, but we now have the 
tools. Hpw shall we use them? And who shall use them? Who, indeed! 
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There was a time when the school and the church were chiefly responsible for 
man’s information and opinions. But ask the man on the street today which 
sources contribute most to his way of thinking and he will answer: radio, 
press, and movies. The mass communications media, the big tliree in the 
spread of information and the moulding of opinion, have ushered in a revolu- 
tion in the life of the mind. But no blast, no five-mile-high cloud has signaled 
the event, and relatively few educators have sensed its significance. 

Educational Radio Programs 

There are, however, encouraging signs of activity. In the field of radio, 
specifically, we are witnessing hopeful developments, on the domestic scene 
at least. Education in the United States now has a home of its own on the 
air— twenty channels in the FM (frequency modulation) band— and educa- 
tional institutions and public service agencies in substantial numbers are 
entering into broadcasting through the operation of their own facilities. In 
several states authorities arc planning and developing state-wide educational 
networks. Wisconsin, for example, in 1947 established two state-owned edu- 
cational, non-commercial FM stations, built two more in 1948, and continued 
work on a plan for a network of seven FM stations operating day and night. 
In Michigan, Ohio, Louisiana, California, and other states, similar plans have 
been, or are being, worked out. Large city schpol systems such as Detroit, 
Newark, and St. Louis have built FM stations and developed radio services, 
joining the number of cities where such facilities and services had previously 
become well established— Cleveland, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 

All this educational FM activity is in addition to the experimentation and 
developments of more than two dozen college and university stations, which 
have survived the struggle for a place on the air and have served since die 
beginnings of broadcasting. They represent the institutions which early rec- 
ognized in radio a means of providing a service and attaining the goal set 
forth by one of the university presidents : to "make available the beneficent 
influences of the University in every home of the state." With their freedom 
to experiment, to serve particular groups of listeners, to reach only limited 
audiences if necessary, these college and university stations have demonstrated 
that there are substantial numbers of potential listeners for a great variety of 
educational programs. Regular university courses direct from the classrooms 
are featured by several of the stations. Agricultural information and home- 
making programs are prominent on the schedules, and, in addition, the 
stations present courses of instruction specially written and produced in the 
studios — courses in world affairs, history, geography, literature, foreign lan- 
guages, atomic science, international relations, community living, parent edu- 
cation, and a host of other subjects. 
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These schools and colleges which operate their own stations and studios 
have learned that the education which can be presented by commercial sta- 
tions in their comparatively unwanted hours is not sufficient in scope and 
quantity to satisfy the needs of the people. 

Nothing said here should be taken as gainsaying the important contribu- 
tions of American commercial networks and individual radio stations to the 
listener’s knowledge and culture. Though not commensurate with the need, 
the effort has, nevertheless, been great, and a survey of educational offerings 
reveals an impressive total. 

It is important at this point, however, to recognize that networks and 
stations cannot be expected or depended upon to perform wholly a task 
which is rightly the responsibility of the educator. Schools and colleges have 
an inescapable obligation to use the mass medium of radio to the fullest. 

When the Federal Communciations Commission in January, 1945, an- 
nounced the reservation of twenty FM channels for educational, non-com- 
mercial broadcasting, it gave important official recognition to the educational 
function of radio. By the same act, it remedied a shortcoming in the Ameri- 
can radio structure, which has always subjected education to the competition 
of entertainment. Moreover, the FCC in March, 1946, called further atten- 
tion to radio’s social usefulness when it issued the now-famous “Bluebook,” 
a report on the Public Service Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees. These 
two acts of the FCC have had profound effect on the concept of American 
radio and have helped immeasurably to encourage increasing educational 
activity. 

Better Listening 

Gratifying developments are taking place also in another area, in the field 
of listener interest and expression. “Better listening’’ organizations and 
listener councils are emerging and growing. Through surveys, discussions, 
study, and demonstrations, these groups are tackling the job of developing 
discrimination and asserting listener needs. They have been responsible for 
the introduction of adult study courses on “Learning To Listen" and radio 
units in high school speech and English classes. The need for university 
courses on radio appreciation has also been recognized. National organiza- 
tions, too, such as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, are giving more attention to radio 
as an educational force, with special emphasis on the role of the listener in 
realizing the potentialities of the medium. 

In schools and colleges the nation over, hundreds of radio courses arc 
being taught. There are numerous “radio workshops,” which have sprung 
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into existence, designed as their name implies, to provide classrooms and 
studios equipped- with facilities for thorough study and practical training. 
Major universities, networks, and stations are conducting "radio institutes." 
Part of the instruction in these courses, worbhops, and institutes is purely 
vocational— intended to train future professional workers— but much of the 
instruction, on the other hand, is of a general educational and cultural na- 
ture. Instruction of the latter type seeks, through a study of radio, to improve 
speaking and writing skills and to give students an understanding of radio 
. and its place in society. It aims to develop attitudes and tastes that will guide 
radio toward its greatest usefulness as a social instrument. 

Radio's Future Role 

Out of all this study and exploration should come a new vision of radio’s 
role in modern life, a new respect for radio as an educational tool. Our 
studies will surely teach us our guilt in permitting radio— and the other 
mass media of movies and the press-to place so much faith in mass ig- 
norance. Certainly we shall see the folly of encouraging inherent human 
laziness by catering merely to existing wants. Instead of concentrating on 
people’s wants, which arc so largely influenced by what they have become 
accustomed to, we shall come to see the importance of serving people’s needs. 
We shall discover that the need for knowledge, at home and abroad, gen- 
erally exists in inverse ratio to the ability to pay, so that sales and revenue 
cannot be the sole guide in the use of the mass media. We shall realize that 
we have frittered away radio time and energy on foolishness; that now there 
. is no time left to waste. 

If our studies are searching enough and our vision keen enough, we shall 
develop new uses of the radio— and the film and the press— in the cultivation 
of the intelligence and good will upon , which cooperation and human sur- 
vival must rest. 

Plainly, the alternatives are integration or disintegration. Fate waits, but 
not long, for the mass medium educator. 
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Early Impact on Education 

Within comparatively few years of its invention the motion picture has 
developed from a curious novelty to a communication medium of unex- 
ampled range and power. The opportunities it offers of doing better many 
things we were already doing, and of achieving goals of which we had only 
dreamed before, become more evident each year. Similarly, the problems 
generated by the impact of the motion picture on established practices in 
education, recreation, and communication become greater and more urgent. 

There is no major social function that has not felt the impact of the him 
medium on its particular problems and opportunities. Business, industry, 
agriculture, government, recreation, religion, and education have all been 
affected. And of these perhaps education has been affected most of allj 
though less obviously than some of the others. For education has the task 
nor only of using the motion picture for its own purposes, but also of under-' 
standing its functions and its influence on all aspects of our culture. 

Although it will be to'somc ,a restatement of the obvious, let us look briefly 
at those characteristics of the motion picture that have made it significant 
for educadon in general, and, increasingly, for adult education in particular. 

The most typical feature of the motion picture is that it reproduces the 
dynamic interrelationships of visual and auditory impressions that comprise 
the environment as it presents itself to a spectator. When this power to 
reproduce the visible and audible environment is combined with purposeful 
selection and composition, ive have a communication medium and art form 
of great flexibility, range, a,nd power of conviction. 

The first massive demonstration of the potentialities of the motion picture 
was in the field of theatrical entertainment— a demonstration of its power 
to delight. So convincing was this demonstration of its ability to hold mil- 
lions of people daily in the grip of a dramatic illusion that publicists, educa- 
tors, and government officials were soon led to seek to use this power for 
their own special purposes and\ functions. It was not long before motion 
pictures, designed to persuade, inform, and instruct, began to be produced, 
though on a much smaller scale than theatrical films. We have proved much 
more willing to pay for entertainment than for instruction and persuasion. 
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Consequently, non-theatrical films have been produced with expectatioas 
other than the collection of box-office receipts. We have had, for exam p l f^ 
a large development of motion pictures in the service of business and in- 
sdtutional advertising and public relations and a smaller, but still significant, 
development of motion pictures as aids to instruction in school subjects. In 
addition, for many years before the last war various government agencies 
produced and sponsored films as a public information service and to gain 
support for their past work and future plans. Most of this film work was 
done in i6mm for non-theatrical showing, although some of the outstand- 
ing government-sponsored documentary films have drawn large theatre au- 
diences. 

Effect of World War II 

It was not until the coming of World War II that the motion picture was 
able to demonstrate to American audiences its value as an instrument of 
instruction and persuasion on a scale comparable to its success as a medium 
of entertainment. Then, in order to meet the exigencies of a total war, under- 
standing, skills, and attitudes had to be created rapidly and on a mass scale 
in the community, in essential industries, and in the armed services. As is 
well known, films were used lavishly and were found indispensable for this 
purpose. A recent study of the use of audio-visual aids in the armed services 
sums up the evidence for the effectiveness of films and filmstrips in these 
words: “Studies reviewed support the contention that films can and do affect 
emotional attitudes in the direction predetermined to be desirable. Further- 
more, such attitudes tend to p.ersist for a considerable time. Films also defi- 
nitely increase factual knowledge, and such knowledge also remains with the 
trainee for a considerable period of time. Studies of the use of filmstrips show 
that instructors tend to indicate approval of their value, but at the same time 
do not use them as successfully Ur as often as films.” ^ 

Such findings surprise no one. Their significance lies not in their novelty 
but in the vast extent and range of film use from which the conclusions 
emerged. Educators have not been slow to draw the appropriate moral from 
this widespread, intensive, and successful employment of motion pictures for 
purposes of education and persuasion. Interest and activity in the audio- 
visual field (by no means limited to films, but in which films occupy a key 
place) have risen markedly in schools and colleges as a direct result of the 
wartime experience, which is often cited in support of claims fot the effec- 

' Miles, John R. and Charles R. Spain, "Audio-visual Aids in the Armed Services," 
Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs, American Coun- 
cil on Educadon, 1947. 
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tiveness of audio-visual media. And this interest and activity have increased 
also in adult education circles. 

Indeed, one of the most significant aspects of our wartime audio-visual 
experience is that the people who were informed, trained, and influenced 
with the aid of motion pictures were adults. The theatre-going habits of our 
adult population and the highly developed arts of the nation picture and 
animation were used to help the majority of the people adjust to the new 
tasks and circumstances forced upon them by the war. Although the mo- 
tion picture was only one among many communication and social influences 
that combined to bring about this change in the habits of millions of Ameri- 
cans, the varied uses to which it was put, and the increasing confidence of 
industrial and military training supervisors in its effectiveness, warrant our 
regarding it as an important means of modifying adult behavior. 

The Problem of One-Way CommunicaUon 

When we consider that the task of communicating knowledge to adults in 
palatable, understandable, and easily available form has long been one of 
the unsolved problems of adult education, it is not surprising that the 
demonstrated effectiveness of motion pictures has aroused great enthusiasm 
among educators. But this very effectiveness docs more to. raise a new prob- 
lem than solve an old one. Lyman Bryson, well-known adult educator and 
Counselor on Public Affairs to the Columbia Broadcasting System, has fre- 
quently called attention to the fact that a mass medium provides one-way 
communication from the comparatively small group of people who control 
it to the relatively inarticulate many. The undemocratic, and even anti- 
democratic, poteiitial in this kind of situation is obvious. In this connection 
the statement by Miles and Spain cited above is signficant: “. . . Filins can 
and do affect emotional attitudes in the direction predetermined to be de- 
sirable.” Predetermined by the sponsors of the motion picture, of course. 

For adult education this will not do. Adult education, which aims at 
liberation and enlightenment, has an interest directly opposed to the pre- 
determination of attitudes. It exists to further the re//-determination of 
adults, as individuals and in groups. This conception of the purpose of adult 
education, distinguishing it from other forms of social action that aim at 
the public good, is clearly stated by Bryson in his Adult Education: “It is 
our belief that the primary purpose of adult education is to arouse in the 
mature mind a rational skepticism, not to paralyze or even unduly to delay 
action, but to equip the citizen with, intelligent knowledge which will make 
his action effective for his own purposes." ® In the same work he describes 

' Bryson, Lyman, Adult 'Education, New York, American Book Co. 1936. p. 109. 
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the purpose running through all forms of adult education as that “of in- 
creasing constantly the student’s powers of self-development and self-direc- 
tion.’’® 

If we accept this conception of the general purpose of adult education, 
we are led to inquire how the motion picture can be used to further such 
an enterprise. There is, unfortunately, not a great deal of experience to go on 
here, but one thing seems clear: when used as an adult education medium, 
motion-picture impressions should not be passively received, as in a theatre. 
What is given on the screen should be assimilated critically by the audience 
in terms of their own interests, purposes, and problems. This critical assimila- 
tion of the contents of a motion picture is accomplished in much the same 
way as the critical assimilation of any type of communication — ^by purposeful 
and intelligently guided discussion. Such discussion is a traditional and prac- 
tical means of popular participation in the formation of the attitudes and 
policies which guide us in dealing with all aspects of our environment. It is 
based on the democratic assumption that the choice of values and goals is a 
prerogative of the people themselves and should not be predetermined for 
them. 

Film Forums Offer a Solution 

A munber of efforts have been made to develop ways of using the i6mm 
film as a discussion aid, especially in recent years. The techniques worked 
out constitute various forms of what has come to be called the film forum, 
A good working definition of this term is given by Glen Burch; “The film 
forum may be described as a variant of the forum method in which a film 
relating to the topic to be discussed is used instead of a speaker to prepare a 
group for discussion." * 

Pioneering work in the development of the film forum as an adult edu- 
cation technique was done during 1941-43 by a Joint Committee on Film 
Foriuns, which represented the American Film Center, the American Li- 
brary Association, the American Association for Adult Education, and the 
American Association for Applied Psychology. Assisted by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Joint Committee sponsored over 270 film forums 
in more than 40 libraries in all sections of the United States. These forums 
attracted more than 15,000 participants. In addition, a number of demon- 
stration film forums were held at conferences of libraries and other groups 
concerned with adult education. 

' Idem. p. 47. 

‘Burch, Glen. "Notes on Film Forum Management." Film Forum Review, I, no. 3, 
2-6, Summer 1946. Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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These efforts gave many librarians their first experiences with film pro- 
grams and contributed largely to the increased film<onsciousness of libra- 
rians the country over. 

A pioneering film forum project of a different type was conducted in San 
Diego, California, during 1944 and 1945 by the wartime USO-YMCA In- 
dustrial Services. An Industrial Council for Informal Adult Education, 
widely representative of San Diego’s educational, religious, industrial, and 
social welfare organizations, sponsored 97 film forum meetings in 14 neigh- 
borhoods during the period February-June, 1944. The attendance totaled 
over 3,000, mosdy war industry workers and their families living in housing 
projects, trailer courts, and industrial neighborhoods. Because of the encour- 
agingly good reception given to the project by these participants, another 
program of community film forums was organized in 1945. The second 
year's programs extended over a slightly longer period and involved signi- 
ficantly larger numbers of participants and more neighborhood groups. In 
his final report on the community film forum project, Howard W. Boltz, 
Assistant Director of the USO-YMCA Indusnrial Services, San Diego Area, 
expressed the conviction that two years of these programs proved conclu- 
sively the existence of both a demand and a need for opportunities in this 
area of community education. Mr. Boltz called attention to the fact that the 
second year showed an increase of 50 per cent in both enrollment and at- 
tendance. This increase, as he points out, gives a clear indication of the trend 
in popularity of the film forums. 

Even a cursory listing' of outstanding experiences in the use of the motion 
picture in informal adult education would be incomplete without mention 
of the extensive activities of the National Film Board of Canada. This gov- 
ernment agency, set up in 1939 under the leadership of John Grierson, 
established film circuits which took documentary films to rural and urban 
communities throughout Canada and stimulated the development of scores 
of local film libraries and film councils. The Film Board leadership have 
been keenly aware of the dangers inherent in film showings without au- 
dience participation, and have developed discussion outlines and discussion 
trailers for use with specific films in order to stimulate group discussion. 
Film forums have been fairly widespread for over four years. Stanley Rands, 
the NFB’s Program Coordinator, has this to say on the conditions influenc- 
ing their success or failure: “In retrospect, it appears that where the attempt 
was to get discussion for its own sake, interest soon waned. But in many 
places where films and discussion were seen functionally — as means toward 
meeting community needs — ^interest has steadily grown. The live interests of 
the community came to be taken as the guide in the selection of films, and 
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discussion was the natural way to relate the content of the film to particular 
local needs.”® 

Film Evaluation and Selection 

The problem of making film selections with reference to group needs and 
interests is proving much more difficult to meet in the United States than 
in Canada. We have no national distribution setup to make needed films 
easy to obtain. Film libraries and film councils providing preview and pro- 
jection facilities have been set up in relatively few communities. F inall y^ 
the production of high-quality films bearing on the problems of American 
community life is both sparse and spasmodic. Since the end of World War 
II, however, increasingly serious, widespread, and persistent efforts have 
been made to overcome these deficiencies. Farm, labor, educatio nal, and 
civic groups; school systems; public libraries; film producers and distributors 
have been notably active in organizing to promote film use, to make films 
more widely and easily available, and to improve standards of selection and 
use. 

Of the many enterprises now under way in the film field, perhaps the 
most significant for adult education are efforts (a) to organize local film 
councils and film-library, previewing, and projection services, (b) to evaluate 
our already not inconsiderable i6mm film resources from the point of view 
of the educational needs of adult groups, and (c) to produce films specifically 
for such groups. As the initiatives being taken in these areas fulfill their 
present promise, and as experience is gained in the utilization of films in 
educational programs, the motion picture will undoubtedly occupy an in- 
creasingly important place among the materials available for large-scale adult 
education in the United States. 

‘R'ands, Stanley. "Filins, Forums, and Community Action." Film Forum Feview, 
I, no. 3, 6-8, Fall 1946, Institute of Adult Educadon, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Discussion groups, always effective instruments of human association, are 
increasing in number in the United States. Whether they are to become in- 
creasingly serviceable as vehicles for advancing the social and political ma- 
turity of the American people depends upon the ability of our educational 
forces to develop a corps of able volunteer discussion leaders in every com- 
munity. 

There are encouraging signs that techniques for leadership are also be- 
ginning to develop. But the adult educator, recognizing the importance of 
having the volunteer local leader gain experience in the use of tested leader- 
ship techniques, can, if he will, guide the process more surely and toward 
greater values. 

In this review of discussion groups as media of adult education in the 
United States we shall attempt, first, to point out some of the evidences 
of vigor in the discussion movement and, second, to indicate some of the 
efforts being made in local communities to train nonprofessional leaders. 
Finally, by oudining a few of the most important criteria of good discussion 
groups and leadership, we may point the way to future tasks in adult educa- 
tion. 

The Vigor of Discussion-Group Education 

Probably no one knows the full extent of participation of American citizens 
in one or another form of discussion group. It is a well-known fact that, 
throughout our history, we Americans have beUeved in talking our problems 
over. From this characteristic, perhaps, derives the term that is often used 
to describe our nation; “a cracker-barrel democracy.” Recent social phe- 
nomena have strengthened this tendency by making group thinking impera- 
tive for the preservation of liberty and individuality. Among these phe- 
nomena arc the advent of the radio, with its vast army of commentators 
and public speakers; the development of chains of newspapers with a con- 
tinually decreasing number of conflicting opinions in their editorial columns; 
the increasing skill with which propaganda is used to control the minds and 
emotions of people, a control so fearfully demonstrated in totalitarian states 
and upon certain sections of life in our own democracy. The realization that 
these and other instruments of mass eommunication can control public 
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thought and action has made many American people feel the urgent neces- 
sity of developing the small groups that foster an intimate, neighborly, and 
close relationship-the sort of groups in which people can think and study 
together; can form their own opinions and their own plans of action to 
guide them through the maze of propaganda and standardized thought 
tnaHp possible by mass media. As a result of this feehng, the formation of 
discussion groups has been consciously encouraged and directed by discus- 
sion group agencies, national organizations, and public opinion forums, 
while in many local communities informal, neighborly, and relatively unor- 
ganized groups have mushroomed. Thus, in recent ye^s, there has been 
probably a far more significant development of discussion technique than 
anyone has yet been able to summarize and evaluate. 

At any rate, a few indications of this development can be seen in certain 
samplings of our society. From data gathered in various surveys of state and 
national membership organizations, it can be safely estimated that approxi- 
mately half of them are conduedng among their members discussion pro- 
grams on political, civic, and economic questions. The interest shown in the 
discussion group movement and the encouragement given to it by these 
membership organizations range from setting up training coinses for IoqI 
leadership and preparing written outlines as guides for discussion to provid- 
ing the services of itinerant professional discussion leaders and speakers. 

The National Farm Bureau, for example, organizes, plans, and directs a 
nation-wide discussion program, assisting farm families throughout the 
United States to carry on discussions of public questions and of matters that 
afiect their own community life. Among the many other national organiza- 
tions that are engaged in encouraging the use of discussion techmques and 
are assisting in their development arc: the National League of Women 
Voters; the American Association of University Women; the Bnai Brith; 
the National Grange; the Association of Junior Leagues of America; Ki- 
wanis. Rotary, Lions, Optimists, and other service club organizations; Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs; and the American Association for the 
United Nations. The National Institute of Social Relations is an outstanding 
example of an organization whose specific purpose is to promote, aid, and 
encourage the development of good discussion groups. 

The rural discussion groups organized and conducted by the Cooperative 
Ex t en sio n Service of the United States Department of Agriculture have been 
the keystone of its remarkably successful adult educational program. Plan- 
ning groups, using the discussion group technique, have formulated pro- 
grams for better land use, crop control, and production; for elimination of 
waste and inefSciency; and for genersd improvement in agriculture. In re- 
cent years there have been evidences that the emphasis of the Extension Serv- 
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ice program has been more definitely and consciously on discussion of the 
human problems involved in cultivating the soil and improving agricultural 
production. As a result an increasing number of rural communities are proc- 
essing plans to improve their social, educational, recreational, and cultural 
life. 

By the use of various techniques, the radio has stimulated the formation 
of local and neighborhood discussion groups, ranging in type from town 
meetings, patterned after the Town Meeting of the Air, to listening groups 
that foUow up some educational, social, or cultural discussion heard over 
the radio. The wide use of the panel and the symposium in radio programs 
has set discussion patterns that have been followed in many local com- 
munities. 

In addition to the impetus and encouragement given to the discussion 
group movement by national and state membership organizations, various 
types of adult education programs in local communities are m a kin g increas- 
ing use of discussion. In Schenectady, New York, for example, where a 
vigorous program of adult education has been developed through the public 
schools, one of four members of the adult education staff gives his entire 
time and attention to the development of discussion. He organizes new 
groups prepares program outlines for the leaders of existing discussion 
groups, and provides program service for other groups in the city that are 
interested in discussion. The World Affairs Institute in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
a membership of several thousand citizens who give time and thought to 
serious discussion of world affairs. The Institute stimulates similar discus- 
sions in other community groups, and in schools and colleges; it also pro- 
vides programs for leadership training, discussion outlines, fact sheets, and 
film services. Institutes on world affairs have grown up in numbers of our 
larger cities. Also, the City Planning Commissions of many major cities are 
supplementing their specialized professional efforts by stimulating forum 
and discussion groups of citizens who advise with the Commission or analyze 
and study current developments in planning. For years public libraries 
throughout the country have been organizing groups to discuss books that 
deal with currently significant issues. “Great Books’’ discussion groups in 
libraries are increasingly popular. In many towns and cities, laymen not 
professionally connected with education have devoted a great deal of time 
and energy to the promotion and development of small and well-guided dis- 
cussion groups. These groups discuss public questions ranging from local 
community problems and concerns to great national and international issues. 
Churches and church departments of religious education are prominent 
among the promoters of public discussion. 

Another evidence of the trend toward widespread public interest in discus- 
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sion is to be found in the large number of agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zadons that publish and circulate discussion aids. Many great newspapers 
and magazines regularly or periodically carry aids and guides for discussion 
groups. Auer and Ewbank in their Handbook for Discussion Leaders list 
25 sources of discussion aids, with samples of the type of materials obtain- 
able from each source. Included in the list are the American Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations; the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University; the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; the Com- 
mission to Study the Organizadon of Peace, the Congressional Digest; the 
Educational Screen; the Film News; the Foreign Policy Association; the I 
National Insdtute of Social Relations, and many others.^ 

The extent and scope of the discussion group movement in the United 
States point to the conclusion that the adult educator should be a If pen I 

student of this movement which seems to have caught the imagination of 
the American people at all economic and educational levels. Closely related 
as it is to the best traditions of our country, this current interest in discus- 
sion seems to be something that the adult educator should seriously concern 
himself with and should attempt to guide and direct into channels that will 
lead to richer and more fruitful results. 

An Emerging Program of Training for Discussion Leaders 

Without question one of the significant tasks of the adult educator in re- 
ladon to the discussion group movement is to improve leadership at the 
local level. Another is to clarify the t hin k in g of all participants as to what a 
discussion group is for and what its best contribution to the democratic proc- 
ess can be. \ 

Some authorities on the subject of discussion arc greatly concerned over | 
the fact that the available leaders are inadequately prepared to direct discus- i 
sion into constructive channels. In fact, various surveys of the discussion i 

group situation have provided fairly clear evidence that, at the local level, i 

discussion leaders themselves are deeply concerned over the seriousness of I 
their responsibility and their inadequacy to meet it. They are increasingly | 
turning to the universities and colleges and to the leaders of their national 
organizations for assistance and guidance in properly conducting and de- 
veloping good, wholesome, and construedve discussion groups. Furthermore, 
there are just grounds, in many instances, for fearing that the discussion 
group, unless properly guided, may develop into a debating society that 
will, in the end, only confuse the participants, confirm them in their preju- 
dices, and perhaps disillusion them as to the values inherent in discussion. 

'Auer, Jeffery and Ewbank, Henry Lee. Handbook jar Discussion Leaders. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. pp. 107-112. 
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Some efforts have been made by colleges and universities and by national 
organizations to respond to the need for leadership training. The Parent 
Teacher Associations have study groups in most tovi^ns and cities through- 
out the nation. Through their county councils, the PTA’s make some effort 
to provide their local group leaders with assistance and guidance in methods 
of discussing problems and making a discussion program yield satisfactory 
results. Many of the other national organizations listed above have developed 
leadership training conferences, either independently or in cooperation with 
colleges and universities. It is probable that radio, particularly university 
and college broadcasting stations, may be used more extensively in the future 
to aid leaders of discussion groups. In public libraries, there are available 
numerous books and monographs that deal with the essentials of good dis- 
cussion and offer helpful suggestions to discussion leaders. In 1946, The New 
Yor\ Times published a pamphlet prepared by William E. Utterback “as a 
practical guide for discussion leaders who feel the need of expert counsel and 
advice." Dr. Utterback summarizes the significance of discussion and the im- 
portance of well-trained discussion leadership as follows: 

“Democracy is government by talk— two kinds of talk. On the one hand, 
talk directed to the electorate by the publicist and the political leader, to 
whom we look for information and advice. On the other hand, talk among 
the voters, as they assimilate and digest the information placed before them 
and make up their minds on public questions. Both kinds of talk are neces- 
sary to the formation of sound public opinion. 

“America seems to be suffering from a maladjustment of the two kinds of 
talk. The rotary press and the radio have swollen the stream of talk from 
above from the meager trickle on which our grandfathers subsisted to an 
overwhelming torrent. Meanwhile the drift of an industrial population to 
congested urban centers has laid a heavy hand on political discussion at the 
‘grass roots’ level. The village grocery store and the neighborly back fence 
were important political institutions in early America. The first has now been 
superseded by the chain store and the second has made way for the apartment 
house. In consequence democracy is in some danger of drying up at the 
roots, . . . The discussion leader can feel that his role in the formation of 
American public opinion is one of great and growing importance." * 

Some Criteria for Improvement of Discussion Groups in the Future 

According to some of the more advanced authorities on discussion, the 
development of the discussion group into a more genuinely educative instru- 
ment will proceed, in general, along the following lines: 

'Utterback, William E. Decision through Discussion. The New York Times Co., 
1946. p. 35, 
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I. The better and more creative discussion groups will try to clarih 
^oblem through conversation and directed discussion. The problem uS 
iKussion may be political, economic, social, religious, or what not- bm 
It IS becoming clear that the participants profit from the discussion onlv if 
the problem they face is one which seems real to them and upon which tbL 
are varying opinions that can be clarified through discussion. The mo^ 
closely the problem h related to the experience of the participants, the Z 
valuable the discussion may be. This does not mean, hoover, that L 
problm should necessarily concern purely provincial or local issues Suc- 
cessful and vigorous discussion groups can deal equally well with city nlan 
mng or world affairs; with ehmination of ragweed or elimination of wa!' 
with building a better school or building a better United Nations ’ 
In pneral, it appears that the mortality of discussion groups comes about 
mainly from anemia resulting from the fact that, for rnany of the partici 

Tm, ■yP'- meaning 

2. The role of the leader or moderator will become increasingly important 
to tb?’'- discussion leadership would be disastrous 

Stos ^ Ascussion group program. Rather, adult edu- 

ptors should direct their efforts toward helping an increasing number of 

th^^tot" e few simple and essential skiUs that will enable 

them to prepare and lead a good discussion. 

3- The better programs of discussion will be preceded by some very careful 

part of aU the other participants, too. The major emphasis of the preliminary 
feet Ssc ^ responsibility for breaking the sub- 

anr id P^' summarized by a signifi- 

cam md pointed question that might be used in the discussion. ^ 

4. Discupon leaders or moderators can and should learn how to use a few 
highly emotionar discussions from becoming 

paSrTshmrb T i°f°™ation to the 

this puTDose tbai lb ' / mind in planning a discussion even for 

tion o7fhe nr W u TT «l"tcd to the solu- 

n of the problem that the discussion group is considering. 

memif tb discussion group will be one in which the ongoing develop- 

being imorove*? discussion groups more valuable are 

g P nd increased daily. They include books, pamphlets, graphic 
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p^ purial, filtrui, rccords, and evaluation devices, such as opinion meters. All 
these ma*->‘ria1s should be studied and watched by those responsible for the 
development of discussion group programs. 

Perhaps we should regard this increasing practice of discussion in our 
democracy as som ethi ng vastly encouraging, and should look upon member- 
ship in a discussion group as a substitute for the neighborliness we lost in the 
turbulent period when the growth of cities caused the complete upheaval of 
our neighborhoods. At least those of us engaged in adult education should 
see this discussion group movement as an opportunity to improve and build 
upon the traditions of the past and the inventions of the present. 



AN UNPARALLELED EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 


The Armed Services Program and Its Implication^ 

By Cyril O. Houle 
Dean, Unioersity College 
The University of Chicago 

At the close of World War II, the men and women on acdvc duty in the 
armed forces of the United States had available for thpr use, and were ac- 
tively participating in, one of the most extensive educational programs in 
our nation’s history. The magnitude of this program, its unusual financial 
resources, the motivations of its students, and its range of educational activi- 
ties made it unique in American education. Here was an experiment in the 
education of adults without parallel in any civilian undertaking. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that adult educators exa m ine the nature and administrative 
structure of this program in all its aspects, and investigate their major impli- 
cations for civilian adult education. 

The Educational Activities Undertaken 

Major activities of this vast service-operated adult education program in- 
cluded the following types of programs and services: facilities for correspond- 
ence study, library services, radio programs, an extensive program of oll-duty 
classes in a great variety of academic and occupational fields, the Army Uni- 
versity Centers in the post-hostilities period in Europe, unit schools, orienta- 
tion programs, and occupational counseling services. 

The Army and Navy cooperated in conducting the largest school of corre- 
spondence instruction in the world. The headquarters of the school were in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and branches were scattered throughout the world at 
important military establishments. This United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute offered modern testing services and a series of specially prepared self- 
teaching texts in a variety of high-school, college, and vocationd subjects. 
In addition to the correspondence instruction, the Institute prepared a series 
of stimulating, well-illustrated pamphlets for discussion groups. Marines and 
Coast Guardsmen also had available their own correspondence schools. 

On Army and Navy bases, in hospitals, and on ships at sea, off-duty classes 

' For the full report of the study on which this article is based, see The Armed Serv- 
ices and Adult Education, by Cyril 0. Houle, Elbert W. Burr, Thomas H. Hamilton, 
and John R. Yale, published by the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1947- This study is one of the reports made by the Commission on the Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs, under the sponsorship of tire Council, 
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were conducted in many subjects. Materials were furnished by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Classes were taught by instructors drawn from 
local military, naval, and civil service personnel. The instruction was super- 
vised by officers trained either in the Army’s Information and Education Di- 
vision or in the Navy’s Educational Services Program. 

From the carefully chosen kits of books and magazines, supplied by the 
Army and Navy Library Services, service personnel derived enjoyment and 
cultural growth. Army newspapers and the Navy’s All Hands brought news 
of the world and recreational reading to servicemen all over the world. Some 
200,000 copies of Newsmapj a graphic description of the progress of the war, 
of the activities in war industry at home, and of the problems of the peace, 
were distributed weekly to service personnel at home and abroad. 

The world-wide Armed Forces Radio Service, with 177 Army and Navy 
stations, 54 foreign government and commercial stations, and 149 sound 
systems, was a new venture in military and radio history. News was broad- 
cast almost every hour at places where there were Americans in uniform. 

The fact that the United States Army and Navy were composed, to a 
large extent, of “civilians in uniform” meant that throughout the war many 
service men and women were interested primarily in their return to civilian 
life. This interest stimulated a demand for vocational orientation, for insight 
into the relationship of military skills to civilian occupations, and for counsel- 
ing services. It also meant that, at the end of the war, there was a wide field 
for nonmilitary study. At Florence, Italy; at Shrivenham, England; and at 
Biarritz in Southern France, Army University Centers provided Army per- 
sonnel with full-dme courses of study. The quality of these courses was at a 
high level, and they covered an extensive range of subject matter. When 
peace was accomplished, the Navy, too, expanded the Educational Services 
Program in the Pacific to provide broader educational opportunities. 

The Administrative Structure 

Programs as varied as those outlined above necessarily had to be under- 
taken by a number of different divisions of the Army and Navy. In the 
Army, the most important of these divisions were the Information and Edu- 
cation Division, Army Service Forces; the Army Library Service, Special 
Services Division, Army Service Forces; and the Orientation Branch, Army 
Service Forces. In the Navy, the program was more highly centralized in 
the Educational Services Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The 
Navy Library Service, as well as various informational services within the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, participated in the program^ In the Marine 
Corps, the educational activities were imdcr the direction of the Education 
Section of the Welfare Division. The part of the Coast Guard program that 
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was independent of the Navy’s operation was supervised in the Training 
Division of the OflSce of Personnel. ® 

Local modifications in the field and afloat resulted, naturally enough, in a 
great variety of educational practices. Local conditions called for a high 
degree of local initiative. Because of the tremendous interest and enthusiasm 
of the individual education oflScers, the programs developed were far more 
varied than those planned in Washington and frequently were better adapted 
to the unique needs of local military personnel. 

Implications 

Leaders of adult education are striving to develop better programs and 
are continually searching for better methods of instruction for adults. It is 
essential that these educators have a broad understanding of the scope, the 
purpose, and the organization of the off-duty educational programs in the 
armed services in order to determine what values these service-operated 
pro^ams may have for civilian adult education. Clearly, such an understand- 
ing is equally essential for the effective working out of those values in prac- 
tice. ^ 

The public school adult educator may, for example, find it possible to 
urilize the armed services method of recruiting teachers. Thus, after being 
given some training in teaching techniques, people in the community who 
have special subject-matter competence may be used as teachers. The Navy’s 
informal comfortable libraries, with their wide choice of interesting reading 
materials, may suggest new ideas to community librarians. New ways to in- 
troduce an adult education program into a large industry may be discovered 
by an analysis of the development of the armed services off-duty programs. 
The program director for a Rotary Club may be aided by an understanding 
of the overwhelming preference of servicemen for discussion sessions after 
lectures. 

Because adult education is undertaken by a wide variety of agencies in 
the community, no one of which dominates the field, it is especially im- 
port^t to determine the implications of all the off-duty educational programs 
of the armed services for all civilian adult education. 

Before reviewing these implications, it is necessary to recall that many of 
the military programs cost far more than civilian agencies can afford. For the 
most part, they dealt with more powerful motivations than usually exist in 
civilian life. It is apparent, too, that most principles to be learned from these 
programs we already known to some adult educators. The exigencies of war 
also made it impossible to record proper objective evidence on which gene- 
ralizations might be based. Lastly, the structure of authority in the armed 
services made their programs unique. 
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Some of the implications are potentially so far-reaching in their influence 
that they should be stressed. Among the most important are . these : 

1. Interest in educadon on the part of adults is widespread. 

2. A large number of service people were introduced to education as a 
part of their adult experience and want to condnue learning if opportunities 
are present for them to do so. 

3. The more educadon mature people acquire, the more they are likely 
to want. 

4. Adult educatbn programs are especially successful when opportunities 
for recreadon are limited and when educadonal facilides are readily avail- 
able. 

5. Adult educational activides may make for a marked increase in racial, 
religious, and social tolerance. 

'Hiere are also specific implications which concern the objectives of adult 
educadon. The experience of the armed services emphasizes the fact that 
programs must be directed toward the achievement of goals which students 
feel to be real and significant. The armed services found that their success 
in choosing these goals was enhanced if programs started at the level of the 
student and then proceeded to more distant or broader things. They also 
found how true it is that the demand for adult education is highly diversi- 
fied, and that programs must be suited to that diversity. Those who estab- 
hshed the various armed services programs were continually amazed at the 
interest that adults demonstrated in studying broad cultural subjects. It may 
well be that this interest is more widespread than educators had previously 
thought. 

Administrators discovered clear evidence in these service programs that 
adult education can succeed only when those in charge of the total organiza- 
tion within which it functions are vitally impressed with its role. It can 
succeed only when it has inspired and driving leadership, accompanied by 
a high degree of local control. It can succeed only when program supervisors 
are given ample opportunity to put to test the practicality of their recom- 
mendations. 

Although no basically new instructional techniques were developed, a 
number of interesting observations were drawn from applications of familiar 
pedagogical principles and methods. It was shown again and again by the 
Army and Navy that adults learn to do a task better if careful explanations 
are given concerning both the immediate steps to be taken and the larger 
goal. The learning of skills is aided by a presentation of the basic theory 
involved. At every stage of the instructional process, the student should see 
clearly how his education is related to the ongoing aspects of his mature life. 
Individual responsibility for achievement; informality of approach; oppor- 
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tunities for free discussion; and, above aU, the skiIHul combination of a wide 

variety of attractive methods are all important for keeping adults interested 
in education. 

Much of the instructional material developed by the armed services may 
be used directly or with slight modifications by civilian programs. The armed 
services saw the need for developing instructional materials primarily for 
adult use and oriented toward life situations in which mature people find 
themselves. This attention to the preparation o; materials almost cer tainl y 
ensures that those who took part in military programs will have increased 
respect for print as a vehicle of communication, instruction, and recreation. 
The usefulness of other materials for instructional purposes received great 
emphasis. Phonograph records coupled with instructional materials were used 
particularly in the teaching of languages; audio-visual aids of all types were 
employed, and various self-teaching devices were used with printed text 
materials. Repeated studies indiated that the use of a variety of materialc 
was more effective than the use of a single kind. 

It was established conclusively that adults need counseling and guidance 
in the ^selection of their educational activities as well as in the broader area 
of life's major decisions. An effective testing and evaluative procedure is a 
necessary element in guidance. Trained counselors arc as essential to a good 
program of adult education as arc trained teachers. To win the confidence of 
adult students, both counselors and teachers need to be well-informed con 

cerning the range of available opportunities that have a direct bearing upon 
the students’ goals. 

Conclusion 

The educational programs of the armed services influenced millions of men 
Md woinen. Through these programs, the services demonstrated conclusively 
that adults have a desire to learn and can profit from that learning. If civilian 
soaety is willing to accept this basic truth and begins to realize its fullest 
promise, a great good can be said to have come out of the war. Through the 

very struggle for democracy, a new implement for democracy will have been 
born. 



COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


By Glen Burch 

Assistant to the Director of the American Association 
for Adult Education and Editor of the Adult Education 
Journal and the Inter-Council Newsletter 


Editor's Note: For information about the purposes and programs of repre- 
sentative adult education councils — community, regional, and state— fee p. 

304 ff- 

No Typical American Community Program 

Not so very long ago a film production company was commissioned by a 
government agency to make a documentary picture on adult education. It 
was directed to locate a “typical American community program,” embracing 
the varied activities which have come to be associated with the term adult 
education; i.c, parent-education classes, civic forums, arts and crafts, naturali- 
zation and English for the foreign born, workers’ education groups, adult 
elementary education, homemaking, book-discussion groups, etc. 

After spending several months investigating suggested programs in various 
parts of the country, the company finally reported that it felt that it had been 
given an impossible assignment. There was no such thing as a "typical’’ 
American community program for adult education providing in one pro- 
gram all the activities specified. Adult education, the company discovered, 
unlike so-called formal education, had never developed an institutional pat- 
tern. In any given community a public school might be responsible for 
providing opportunities for vocational adult education, homemaking, natu- 
ralization and citizenship, and night-school classes; a local YMCA or YWCA 
might offer classes in arts and crafts and hobby subjects; a local men’s or 
women’s club might sponsor a community forum; and the public library 
might conduct book-discussion groups. In only rare instances — in San Jose, 
California; Shorewood, Wisconsin; Sac City, Iowa, for example — was any 
substantial proportion of these activities carried on by a single community- 
supported program. 

Divided Responsibility, Pro and Con 

T his diffusion of responsibility for the provision of adult education op- 
portunities — ^which never fails to surprise newcomers to the field — ^has long 
been a major characteristic of the adult education movement, not only in 
the United States, but also in all other English-speaking countries. 'This 
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has almost certainly been an important factor in the great growth of the 
movement. It has tended to encourage experimentation and to ensure a cer- 
tain flexibility and variety in the total adult education offerings available in 
any given community. The policy of divided responsibility has enabled some 
agencies and organizations to emphasize the educational needs and interests 
of special groups; such as workers, parents, out-of-school youth, or the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities in special subject areas — international 
relations, citizenship, health, for example — thus supplementing the activities 
of other agencies and organizations whose programs were designed to mppt 
the more general interests of the adult public. 

It must be admitted, however, that there have always been, in any given 
community, certain obvious weaknesses inherent in this division of responsi- 
bility. These weaknesses, which have become more and more apparent as 
the movement has grown in scope, have stemmed, first, from the fact that 
the division of responsibility among a variety of adult education agencies 
and organizations has never, in most communities, been cooperatively 
planned, and, second, from the fact that since, for most organizations, adult 
education activities have been marginal to a larger program (the public 
schools, for example, have been primarily concerned with formal education 
for children and young people), they have tended to serve the institutional 
ends of the sponsoring agency rather than the needs of the people of the com- 
munity. As a result, the total opportunities for continuing education avail- 
able in any given community too often meet the needs and interests of only 
a small portion of the adult population. 

It should be clear, however, that the problem of community organization 
for adult education is not simply a matter of developing in the community a 
single program calculated to meet the continuing educational needs of its 
adult population. It is rather one of assuring maximum cooperation among 
a number of agencies, each of which takes — ^in the light of existing adult 
needs and existing adult education activities — responsibility for the provision 
of continuing education opportunities of some kind, for some of the people. 
Or, to put it another way, it is the process of securing an optimum balancing 
of a given community’s adult educational resources — actual and potential — 
against the continuing educational needs and interests of all the people of that 
area. 

In rural areas and in small communities, the process of balancing resources 
and needs for continuing education may be carried on rather easily through 
an over-all community or county council. The people of the Jordan area in 
South Carolina, for example, worked through their community council to 
establish a community forum and to build a community library and health 
center. Then they used the forum and the library to equip themselves to 
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carry through other council projects, thus demonstrating that community 
organization for adult education can be both means and end in the building 
of an over-all cooperative program of community development. 

In larger communities, however, where a much greater specialization of 
functions exists, and where a number of well-developed agencies and organi- 
zations are active in one or another section of the field, community organi- 
zation for adult education begins to take on the characteristics of a special 
operation. Just as community agencies and organizations especially concerned 
with health problems have, in some instances, created local mechanisms for 
cooperative planning and exchange of information which they have called 
Health Councils; and just as agencies concerned with social work activities 
have, in some communities, organized Social Work Councils, so the 
agencies especially concerned with problems of adult education have— here 
and there— formed local adult education councils. 

Adult Education Council Movement 

The first adult education council was organized in Cleveland in 1925, fol- 
lowing an intensive Carncgie-Corporadon-financed survey of adult educa- 
tion activities in that city. Shortly after the formations of the Cleveland coun- 
cil, adult education councils were established in a number of other cities, 
including Buffalo, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Detroit, Nashville, Pittsburgh, Rich- 
mond and Chicago. 

An examination of the constitutions adopted by these councils shows a re- 
markable similarity in their general aims. The statement of purpose adopted 
by the Pittsburgh Council is perhaps typical of a majority: “. . . to promote 
and foster adult education and coordinate and stimulate the work of the 
various- agencies in this field and to offer a means for cooperative effort in 
further advancing adult education in the Pittsburgh district. Individual 
councils differed, of course, in the specific objectives they established. In 
general, however, these included: (i) exchange of ideas and information 
among organizations and agencies; (2) establishment of a clearinghouse of 
information on adult education opportunities available in the area; (3) pre- 
vention of unnecessary overlapping and duplication of adult education ac- 
tivities; (4) sponsorship of conferences and institutes on common problems, 
such as leadership-training, program-planning, etc.; (5) operation of adult 
education projects which no single organization could undertake alone; (6) 
encouragement of research activities calculated to reveal unmet needs and 
interests; (7) sponsorship of jointly conducted publicity programs; (8) pro- 
motion of greater lay participation in planning and conduct of adult educa- 
tion programs. 

Membership in most adult education councils is open to both public and 
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private agencies and organizations conducting adult education activities and 
to individuals “actively engaged in adult education or deeply interested 
therein. ’ The activities of a majority of the councils are conducted on a volun- 
teer basis; the modest dues usually assessed members are as a rule sufficient 
only to defray incidental expenses. 

Since 1926, the adult education council movement has been encouraged 
and promoted by the American Association for Adult Education. Many of 
the existing councils were originally organized as the result of local adult 
education surveys which were financed by the Carnegie Corporation on the 
recommendation of the Association. Reports of council activities carried in 
me Association’s publications have inspired the formation of man y others. 
For a short time prior to America's entrance into World War II, the Associa- 
tion provided a field service designed to assist the development of local com- 
munity organizations for adult education. 

Siiice the end of the war, general interest in and concern for effective com- 
munity organization for adult education has been greater than ever. This 
IS partly a reflection of the rapidly growing public interest in community 
organization in general; of the widespread concern for effective coordination 
at the local level of services of all kinds — ^health, recreation, social work, as 
well as adult education— and of increased citizen participation in the plan- 
ning and control of these activities. But it is also the direct result of the great 
growth that has taken place in the adult education movement itself. Where, 
before the war, some form of community organization was desirable, it is 
now imperative to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort, to ensure the 
development of adequate opportunities to meet new continuing education 
needs, and to attract necessary citizen participation in the movement. 

In rural areas and in small communities, the problems connected with 
community organization for adult education are in process of being identified 
with the over-all process of community organization. Community councils, 
inasmuch as they are seeking broader understanding of and action on com- 
munity problems, are in a very real sense in themselves cooperative adult edu- 
cation enterprises. 


Weaknesses of Adult Education Councils 

But in larger communities, where greater multiplicity and specialization 
of activities exist, the problem of effective community organization for adult 
education contmues for the most part to remain unsolved. The adult educa- 
tion council, described above, has yet to prove itself as a medium through 
which a community-wide program of adult education may be effectively 
coordinated and promoted. ’ 

There are a number of reasons why these adult education councils have sel- 
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dom realized the objectives they have set for themselves. For one thing, the 
marginal character of adult education itself has been a handicap to com- 
munity-wide efforts at coordination. There are, as has already been pointed 
out, few agencies and organizations in any city that consider the provision 
of opportunities for adult education a major function. It is, for instance, only 
a partial— and until recently, a not too highly regarded — ^function of the 
public schools and colleges. It is but one aspect of the service programs con- 
ducted by public libraries, museums, group-work and recreation agencies, 
settlement houses, men’s and women’s clubs and similar agencies and organi- 
zations whose representatives are to be found on the average adult education 
council. These men and women are usually so heavily burdened with their 
own organizational assignments that they have little time or strength to de- 
vote to wrestling with problems of coordination, jointly surveying com- 
munity needs, and carrying out other community organization activities. 

A second reason for the weakness of most adult education councils has 
resided in their organizational structure. Although community coordination 
of adult education activities is listed prominently as one of the major objec- 
tives of most councils, in practically no instances are agency and organiza- 
tional representatives on these councils given adequate authority to act. In 
fact, in more than one council constitution there is a specific provision to 
the effect that “members are not official spokesmen for their institutions nor 
can they take any action affecting in any way the policy of any institution 
except insofar as it is influenced by the general promotional activities of the 
Council.’’ Again this is perhaps a reflection of the as yet marginal character 
of adult education as an activity for most organizations. Agencies are often 
afraid, on the one hand, of being committed to more of a program of adult 
educadon than they can adequately take care of and, on the other, of having 
their functions in this field so narrowly defined that they could not expand 
activides if increased community interest seemed to jusdfy it. 

A third reason for the weakness of present-day adult education councils 
lies in the fact that they are undersupported. They simply do not have the 
means to carry out any but the most elementary of their objectives. The con- 
duct of community-wide surveys of needs and resources; the establishment 
and maintenance of an informadon service on adult education opportunities; 
the planning and organization of conferences and institutes; the mainte- 
nance of adequate liaison between agencies; the encouragement and recruit- 
ment of lay participation in the operadon and planning of programs — all 
these are functions which cannot be performed adequately and consistendy 
on a volunteer-group basis alone. Attempts to carry on programs beyond 
their organizational means — which always result in frustration or the over- 
working of a few willing volunteers — ^have been among the chief causes for 
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the high mortality of adult education councils in this country. Where these 
volunteer-operated councils have not perished, they have degenerated into 
discussion clubs, putting on annual conferences and sponsoring monthly 
luncheon meetings. ^ 

Finally, a fourth reason for the ineffectiveness among most adult education 
councils lies in the fact that they are all too often separatist in character. 
Their efforts are not related to other efforts at over-all community organiza- 
tion and planning. ° 


The Crucial Question and Some Solutions 

The crucial question facing those interested in the promotion of commu- 
mty organization for adult education is always, in the last anal ysis^ this: 
How may the means be provided for the consistent mainrenanr.. of this 
necessary process of balancing a given community’s adult education resources 
against its needs ? In other words, how can a mechanism be best established 
by which agencies and individuals in any given community can, year in 
and year out, work together to coordinate and promote participation in adult 
education activities to meet the varying needs and interests of all the people? 

An examination of the way in which this question has been answered in 
communities that have succeeded in effecting at least a modicum of commu- 

nity organization for adult education suggests at least three possible solutions 
to the problem. 

One 15 to center this coordinaung function in some already existing body 
charged with over-all community planning and coordinating. We have al- 
ready noted that m small communities the problem falls naturally within 
the orbit of objectives of a community council. In larger communities, the 
over-all coordinating body might be a Social Welfare Council, or a Metro- 
politan Planning Council.^ Specific responsibility in such a council for 
providing a mechanism through which agencies and organizations may effec- 
tively coordinate their activities and work for extension of adult education 
opportunities might then be vested in a Division of Adult Education 
equipped with an executive secretary and necessary staff. In at least two 
cities-Cleveland and New Orleans-provisional attempts are being made 
to solve the problem in this way. 

Another possible solution to the problem lies in making the provision of 
f Climes for community-wide coordination and promotion of adult educa- 

r If*'"'?* an existing publicly supported institution, such 

the public schools or the public library. This solution, on the face of it 
seems to violate one of the cardinal principles of community organization-^ 
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that no agency operating a program in a given field should attempt to co- 
ordinate the efforts of other agencies and organizations in that field. Never- 
theless it has been essayed with at least partial success in some communities. 
Community-wide programs for adult education have for a number of years 
centered about the public schools in Schenectady, New York; Sac City, 
Iowa; Springfield, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, 
Maryland; and Des Moines, Iowa. In Detroit, Newark, Oakland (Calif.), 
Grand Rapids, Washington, D. C., the public library has been at one time 
or another the focus of cooperative endeavors. 

A third solution to the problem lies in arranging adequate financial sup- 
port for an independent organization whose sole function it would be to 
implement the process of community organization for adult education. Al- 
ready existing organizations like the adult education councils described 
above might be utilized for this purpose, provided they were given sufficient 
funds to operate effectively. The Denver Council for Adult Education, jointly 
supported by funds provided by member agencies and orgamzations, is the 
sole example at the present time of a community organization for adult edu- 
cation that is maintained in this manner. Of all the solutions to the pressing 
problem of support, this would seem to be the most sensible. By committing 
major cooperating organizations and agencies to substantial financial support, 
their active cooperation would be assured and the way paved for effective 
coordination.* To be fully effective, of course, the activities of such a council 
should be closely related to any over-all community organization body that 
may exist. 

In conclusion, it must be noted that adequate support for what may be 
termed a coordinating mechanism for adult education activities is only one 
of the probletris facing the development of an effective community organi- 
zation for adult education. Another — and in many ways a more important 
problem — is that of securing widespread participation in the planning and 

“While the above list of examples of ways and means by which some adult education 
councils have achieved support is not exhaustive, it does detail the means which seem 
most likely to be successful in assuring continuous operation and at the same time pre- 
serving the functions essential to effective community organization for adult education. 
One might note that there are existing adult educatiori councils which have found other 
means to support themselves— usually at the price of dispensing with the coordinating 
function. The New York Adult Education Council, for example, is essentially a service 
and promotion organization, operating an information and consultation service regard- 
ing adult education opportunities' in the New York area and lobbying for increased state 
and local appropriations for public adult education facilities. The Cincinnati Adult Edu- 
cation Council, now (1947) a Community Chest supported agency, and the Chicago 
Adult Education CouncU, which maintains itself by operating a Speakers Bureau, are 
also what might be termed service-centered organizations and by virtue of this fact un- 
able to act effectively as coordinating mechanisms. — G. B. 
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conduct of adult education activities themselves. Urban adult education coun- 
cils have in the past tended chiefly to include professional and semi-profes- 
sional adult educators, with only a sprinkling— -if any at all— of lay citizens. 
It may well be that in large cities the organization ^ort— to be truly effec- 
tive-will have to be decentralized on a neighborhood basis. It may be that 
a good part of the work of the urban adult education council (or its equiva- 
lent) should be spent in persuading neighborhood councils to give attention 
to local adult education needs and interests, and in working with these 
smaller community organizations in the provision of suitable opportunities. 
For it would seem that in our cities, as in our small communities and rural 
areas, only in this way can the adult education movement be kept close to 
the people, who alone are in a position to designate what educational needs 
and interests they wish to have satisfied. 

State and Regional Adult Education Councils ' 

Parallel to the development of local adult education councils, state-wide 
and regional councils began to come into existence in this country in the 
late twenties. Objectives of these organizations are usually stated in a very 
general way: "to promote adult education in the state” . . . “to serve as the 
medium for the coordination of activities of the various organizations under- 
taking adult education in the state” . . . "to assist communities in devel- 

opmg, carrying out and improving comprehensive and coordinated adult 
education programs,” etc. 

Since state and regional adult education associations, like local adult edu- 
cauon councils, have had little if any consistent financial support, their ac- 
tivities have bcM chiefly confined to projects which could be conducted on 
a voluntary basis. Nearly all of them hold annual meetings or conferences of 
one kind or another. In addition, some associations issue mimeographed or 
printed bulletins fronti time to time; make cooperative surveys of state-wide 
adult education activities; sponsor, through special committees, cooperative 
studies designed to uncover unfulfilled needs in adult education. In some 
instances, state councils have been active in formulating, and soliciting sup- 
port tor, legislation providing state aid for adult education. 



THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


By Morse A. Cartwright 
Director of the Atsociation 


The Germinal Idea 

Following World War I, the British Ministry of Reconstruction, in its note- 
worthy report of 1919, submitted to the Government and to the people of 
Britain a series of recommendations which resulted later in strengthening 
the financial support accorded to adult education and to workers’ education 
by means of government grants. In this report the high importance of adult 
education as a means of reconstruction after the war was emphasized. The 
report, written by a group of leading publicists and educationalists in Eng- 
land, served as the basis for a series of essays on adult education, entitled, 
The Way Out. These essays were published by the Oxford University Press 
under the editorship of Oliver Stanley. 

The Way Out was widely read in Britain, and copies came to the United 
States. Frederick P. Keppel, then serving as President of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, an educational foundation, had read the essays 
and been impressed by them, as had also certain members of his staff. As a 
result, the Carnegie Corporation decided formally to raise the question of 
the extent and importance of adult education in the United States. The term 
“adult education" was practically unknown in this country, though various 
organizations and institutions had been conducting educational programs for 
adults over a considerable period of years. The concept of the library as an 
instrument of adult education was just then beginning to attract attention, 
the idea having been advanced by W. S. Lamed in a study, which originated 
in the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and was pub- 
lished under the title The American Public Library and the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. 

Preliminary Steps 

The Carnegie Corporation, in accordance with its accustomed procedure 
when entering a new field, established in 1924 an advisory committee on 
adult education. The then Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
James Earl Russell, was asked to serve as chairman of this committee. The 
Committee was made up of men and women each of whom had had con- 
siderable experience in conducting organizational and institutional programs 
that then were identified as adult educational in character. These men and 
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women later became leaders of the American movement for adult education. 

The Committee, after a series of meedngs, and with the financial support 
of the Carnegie Corporation, recruited a study staff of five and put 
to work under the direction of Morse A. Cartwright, at that time Assistant 
to the President of the Corporation. Coincidentally, the Corporation 
a grant to the American Library Association for the conduct of a special 
study of the public library in its relation to adult education. 

The initial Carnegie studies, published in 1926, presented evidence of a 
widespread educational activity involving many thousands of American 
adults. Some of the programs extended in time back to the period imme- 
diately following the Civil War. The evidence all pointed toward the high 
significance of adult education as a developing factor in American life and 
culture. Some of the more enthusiastic reviewers of the studies detected in 
them an indication of a developing folkway basically important to the round- 
ing out of a distinctive American culture. 

To Dorothy Canfield Fisher, an enthusiastic supporter of the concept of 
adult educadon and a member of the advisory committee, was allotted the 
task of drawing materials from the six Carnegie studies and compiling them 
into a single book for the information of the general public. Mrs. Fisher’s 
work resulted in the publication, in 1^7, of Why Stop Learning? a general 
trade book, which immediately received a cordial reception and was circu- 
lated in all parts of the United States. 

In the course of the first year of the study period, 1924-25, it became evi- 
dent that the young adult education movement was strong enough to call 
for careful public consideration. The advisory committee therefore decided 
to hold a series of conferences, national and regional, which should attempt 
to assess the importance of adult education and to determine whether or not 
the organization of the movement would be desirable. The first conference 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1925. It was national in scope and consisted 
predominantly of the titular heads of organizations engaged in one form or 
another of adult education. This conference decided to refer the twin ques- 
tions of importance and organization to the rank and file actually engaged 
in teaching adults and in administering adult education programs. Accord- 
ingly, in 1925, regional conferences were held in New York City, Nashville, 
San Francisco, and Chicago. 

Formation of the Association 

Delegates from the four regional conferences met in a second naHnnal 
conference in Chicago in March, 1926. At this meeting, the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Kducation was founded. Officers and an Executive Board 
were selected by the delegates. Dean James E. Russell was chosen as the first 
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President. At a subsequent meeting held in New York City, the Board 
elected Morse A. Cartwright as Director of the Association, a position that 
he still holds. Headquarters of the Association were established in New York 
City. 

The Constitution and Bylaws of the Association, as adopted at Chicago, 
conceived of it primarily as a national clearinghouse for information in the 
field of adult education, a service which, of course, involved a publication 
program. Beyond the clearinghouse and publication function, however, it 
was felt that the Association should assist enterprises already in operation 
and help organizations and groups to initiate other activities in the field. 
The Association was set up as a membership organization, but a good part 
of its administrative expense was underwritten for the first fifteen years by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Corporation ajso supplied 
funds for special enterprises and activities of the Association. The Associa- 
tion, in turn, was called upon to serve the Corporation as a recommendatory 
body in the expenditure of funds for adult education purposes. During the 
fifteen years of this relationship, the Corporation expended some four and 
a half million dollars for adult education purposes. Only a small percentage 
of this total, however, was made in the form of grants directly to, or through, 
the Association. 

The First Ten Years 

A study of adult educadon in Britain was instituted by the American As- 
sociation immediately after its organization. The findings of this study, it 
was felt, would aid and guide the Association in its early, formative years. 
Thereafter, during the first decade of its existence, the Association was 
mainly concerned with widening the opportunities for adult education. This 
problem was attacked at all levels— community, state, regional, and national. 
Communities were encouraged to organize for adult education purposes. 
Considerable amounts of time, energy, and money were addressed to prob- 
lems of methods and techniques. Through research and study, experiment 
and demonstration, impetus was given to adult education in a variety of 
forms, old and new, throughout the United States. 

In 1934, the Association published the first edition of the Handbook of 
Adult Education in the United States. In 1936, a revised edition was pub- 
lished. The present Handbook is the successor in interest to its two pre- 
cursors. 

As early as 1927, the Association began publication of occasional bulletins, 
containing adult education news, brief articles on methods and materials, 
and occasional statements of the principles and philosophy of adult educa- 
tion. The eagerness with which tiiere bulletins were received by both pro- 
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fessional and volunteer workers in the field of adult education showed con- 
clusively that there was a need for a periodical publication. In response to this 
indicated need, the first issue of the Journal of Adult Education made its ap- 
pearance in January, 1929 under the joint editorship of Mary L. Ely, editor 
of the present Handbook^ of Adult Education in the United States, and Morse 
A. Cartwright, Director of the Association. The Journal, a quarterly publica- 
tion, was enthusiastically received and immediately became the chief medium 
of adult education ideas and news in the nation. Even now, its files are re- 
ferred to as the chief source of information on the growth of the American 
movement. Adult Education in Action, which was published in 1936, and 
which drew its materials from the Journal, represents the composite expres- 
sion of American thought on the subject. 

The Second Decade 

By 1936, the expansion of adult educational opportunity in the nation 
seemed to be so well under way that it no longer needed the concentrated 
support heretofore given to it by the Association. Hence, at this rimp ^ the 
Association made the decision to center its attention, in the ensuing five 
years, on a program designed to improve standards of operation at all levels 
of education. It was the opinion of the Association and its advisers that a 
scries of aitical studies of various forms of adult education was the best 
ineans by which this objective could be accomplished. Accordingly, a con- 
siderable study staff was engaged. As a result of the labors of this staff from 
^937 i 94 ^> there were published 27 volumes of adult education studies, 

comprising a series, entitled "The Social Significance of Adult Education." 
The volumes in this series, together with occasional publications issued pre- 
viously, concurrently, or subsequently, constitute the main body of adult 
education information and doctrine in circulation in the United States. 

In 1939, when the embroilment of the United States in World War II be- 
came definitely probable, the Executive Board of the Association authorized 
the staff to engage upon a publication program designed to help the adult 
education leadership of the country, and the public as well, to acquire an 
imderstanding of the issues that were forcing our country into the interna- 
tional conflict. With financial aid from the Carnegie Corporation, a special 
staff was recruited for the issuance of publications aimed at this objective. 
These publications included a monthly booklet entitled Defense Papers; a 
series of discussion guides, including film discussion aids, entitled Defense 
Digests; and a publication designed to aid community organization for adult 
education, entitled Community Councils in Action. These publicadons con- 
tinued to be issued until shortly before Japan’s attack upon the United 
States at Pearl Harbor. 
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In 1941J as part of its retrenchment policy adopted in the light of approach- 
ing war, the Carnegie Corporation decided to recapture most of the funds 
that it had obligated to the continuing support of organizations. The admin- 
istrative grant and special funds in support of adult education experiment and 
demonstration were therefore withdrawn, and the Association became de- 
pendent upon its membership fees for support. However, in order to main- 
tain the study and research activities of the Association, the Corporation 
made a grant of $350,000 to Teachers College, Columbia University, for 
the support, over a ten-year period, of an Institute of Adult Education to 
serve as the inheritor of the research and study program of the Association. 
It was contemplated that the Institute should work closely with the Associa- 
tion, and that the Association should serve as one of the chief outlets for 
the research and study materials developed within the Institute. 

The headquarters of the Association were moved to Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Because of the changed basis of administrative support, 
the Association found it necessary to reduce its staff and to curtail expenses in 
connection with its publication program. The quarterly Journal of Adult 
Education was replaced by a smaller publication, the Adult Education 
Journal. The Association continued to serve as a central clearinghouse for in- 
formation and to give advice to organizations and individuals engaged in 
adult education. It also continued to hold national conferences, to sponsor 
regional and state conferences, and to encourage local commimity organiza- 
tion for adult education. Publications originating in the Institute of Adult 
Education were circulated through the Association and its membership. In 
1944, the Association brought out a general trade book aimed at the lay 
reader and based upon the finchngs of the studies in the series, the Social 
Significance of Adult Education. This book was written by the eminent 
historian, James Truslow Adams, and was entided Frontiers of American 
Culture; A Study of Adult Education in a Democracy. 

In the war years, most of the activities of the Association staff and also 
most of its publications were devoted to the furthering of our country’s part 
in the conflict by strengthening morale at home and among the soldiers and 
sailors abroad. During part of this war period, some members of the staff 
were engaged in direct war service. The advice of the Association was sought 
on many educational projects having to do with the war, both within the civil 
population and in the military. 

Postwar Activities and Plans 

At the close of the war, the Association set about the task of assessing the 
adult education situation throughout the country. During the war, a study 
had been made of war trends in adult education. In January, 1946, the Associ- 
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ation published through its Journal a study — the result of cooperatbn with 
adult education leaders in all parts of the country — on Postwar Trends in 
Adult Education. This study demonstrated that, while certain forms of adult 
education had been curtailed during the war, the movement on the whole 
had grown, and that even the conduct of a widespread discussion program 
during the war had been possible. All the indications pointed toward an 
immediate and important increase in the size of the movement, with corre- 
sponding multiplication of interested agencies, organizations, and institu- 
dons furthering its purposes. 

In view of the enormous expansion of adult education forecast by the 
study of Postwar Trends, the Executive Board, as the governing body of the 
Association, determined that an immediate effort should be made to reorgan- 
ize the Association, so that, within its present resource's, it might be better 
able to carry the load indicated for a national coordinating agency. The point 
was also made that additional financial support should be sought for the 
enlarged program. The Executive Board appointed a Committee on the 
Future Policy of the Association, which, after six months of study, brought 
in a progress report. This report stated in part: 


The need for a well-inforincd and intelligent population is more evident in 
the world today than ever before. That widespread effective adult education is 
a fine qua non if we are to avoid future wars is reiterated almost daily in the 
press and by our national leaders. 

The American Associadon for Adult Education now faces its greatest oppor- 
tunity and, by the same token, a grave responsibility. From its beginning the 
Association has operated consistently on die principle that adult education ran , 
not be imposed, that the desire and demand for it must come from its "con- 
sumers." The Committee on Future Policy believes, therefore, that the Associa- 
tion must establish direct contact with the consumers; it must find means 
whereby it can assist them to create^ within thdr communities an environment 
condudve K> the development of their own adult education programs. 

Adult education opportunities are everywhere Inadequately provided for and 
unevenly distributed among their potential users. As a first step, therefore, the 
individual community must be encouraged and helped (i) to determine its 
particular adult education needs; (a) to ascertain and evaluate the adult edu- 
cation programs already available to its residents; (3) to discover discrepances 
between such programs and the total adult educational needs of the commu- 
nity; (4) to develop interested and willing learners; (5) to identify and de- 
velop community leaders who are themselves also learners; and, (6) to unite 
the efforts of both learners and leaders in pl anning and establishing suitable 
adult educational opportunities. 

The Committee on Future Policy believes that the American Association for 
Adult Education can achieve this objective to stimulate and guide adult educa- 
tion at the local level only by distributing its efforts throughout the country. 
It cannot be achieved through the efforts of the Headquarters staff alone. 
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tliough the active participation of tlie Association's officers, Executive Board, 
and Executive Council must be assumed. The working cooperation of the rank 
and file of the entire membership must be enlisted. 

The Policy Committee therefore recommends that a series of working com- 
mittees be set up, made up from the membership at large. The Committee on 
Community Organization, authorized by the Executive Board at its April, 1946, 
meeting, is already making an important contribution. To support and supple- 
ment the work of the Community Organization Committee, there is need for 
additional committees, such as those suggested by the Future Policy Committee 
in its Progress Report, presented to the Council at the Detroit meeting, April, 

1946. While it is not possible now to anticipate the various committees that 
will eventually be required, the Policy Committee foresees an early demand for 
those in the following areas: (i) leadership; (2) methods, including adult 
psychology and interests; (3) materials; (4) bibliography; (5) promotion; (6) 
training facilides; (7) legislation. These committees should be set up as rapidly 
as possible. 

As indicated in the immediately preceding paragraph, the Executive Board 
had already effectuated one of the central recommendations of the Policy 
Committee’s report through the creation of a representative nation-wide 
Committee on Community Organization. This Committee, through corre- 
spondence and through meetings, proceeded to make a study of adult educa- 
tion at the community level. This, as the report of the Future Policy Commit- 
tee points out, is the chiefly important level since it is the one at which adult 
education actually occurs. It is expected that, as the work of the Committee 
on Community Organization progresses, other and similar representative 
national committees recommended by the Policy Committee will be estab- 
lished by the Association. 

International Relations 

As early as 1926 the American Association commenced to play its part in 
the international adult education scene. Immediate recognition was accorded 
to the American movement by the World Association for Adult Education, 
which elected American delegates to the Council of the World Association. 
This action was quickly followed by the election of the Director of the Ameri- 
can body to membership on the Executive Committee of the international 
organization, a position that he held as long as the World Association re- 
mained in existence. 

In 1929, the American Association participated in the plans for the World 
Conference on Adult Education held in the summer of that year at the 
University of Cambridge, England. A large American delegation was present, 
headed by the Honorable Newton D. Baker, at that time President of the 
American Association. The staff of the Association provided the article on 
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adult education in the United States which was included in the World Hand- 
boo\ of Adult Education. At each of the subsequent international confer- 
ences, the American Association was represented either by officers, staff mem- 
bers, or members of the Executive Board. 

Since the formation of the Association in 1926, it has consistently 
maintained a standing Committee on International Relations, which has 
given consideration to the furtherance of the movement in countries other 
than the United States. This Committee, headed by Alexander Meiklejohn, 
as a former President of the Association, made representations on the impor- 
tance of adult education to the preliminary conference on the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) when it met 
in London in 1945. A resolution presented there by Dr. Meiklejohn called for 
the organization and conduct at an early date of an international conference 
on adult education under the auspices of UNESCO. Preliminary work for 
this conference was approved at the first formal meeting of UNESCO in 
Paris in the fall of 1946. Each member state was asked to provide information 
concerning adult education developments within its country as a basis for 
the planning of a world conference. 

The American Association for Adult Education was one of the original 
fifty educational, scientific, and cultural organizations chosen by the United 
States Department of State for representation of American adult education 
on the United States National Commission for UNESCO, a body brought 
into existence as a result of Congressional action. (See p. 299 ff.) The director 
of the American Association serves as its delegate on the National Commis- 



THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


By Stephen P. Dorsey 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 


The Underlying Idea 

On July 30, 1946, President Truman made the following statement in sign- 
ing Public Law 565, authorizing the United States to accept membership in 
UNESCO: 

UNESCO will summon to service in the cause of peace the forces of edu- 
cation, science, learning, the creative arts, and the agencies of the film, the 
radio and the printed word through which knowledge and ideas are diffused 
among mankind. 

The Government of the United States will work with and through UNESCO 
to the end that the minds of all people may be freed from ignorance, prejudice, 
suspicion, and fear, and that men may be educated for justice, liberty, and peace. 

If peace is to endure, education must establish the moral unity of mankind. 

The same faith in this new organization based on “peace through under- 
standing” has been echoed by teachers, scientists, and men of learning in 
almost every nation. Yet there have been almost equivalent skeptical protests. 
What exactly is UNESCO? How will it contribute to world peace and 
security? Can it become an effective global instrument for international 
understanding? The only way to gauge the eventual possible success of 
UNESCO is to examine the vehicle itself as well as the obstacles that block 
progress. We should also appraise the positive factors working in its favor. 

The idea of intellectual collaboration as a means to peace is not a new one. 
The direct predecessor of UNESCO was the International Intellectual Co- 
operation Organization, formed under the authority of the Council of the 
League of Nations in 1922. It is certain that, during the 1920's and 1930’s, the 
I.l.C. 0 . dealt with most of the problems with which UNESCO is faced today 
and that it made definite strides in their solution, although it was gravely 
hampered by a lack of operating funds. 

UNESCO's Organizing Conference, 1945 

The first major act confirming the determination of the various nations 
to create and support UNESCO was the signing of its draft constitution. 
Forty-four nations signed that far-reaching document on November 16, 1945 
in London. The London conference to establish UNESCO was called in 
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accordance with recommendations made in the Spring of 1945 at the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization in San Francisco. The 
United States Delegation took a leading role in the London conference, and 
in less than two weeks agreement was reached on the terms of a constitution 
for the new organization. As described in the constitution, “the purpose of 
the organization is to contribute to peace and security by promoting collabo- 
ration among the nations through education, science and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which arc affirmed for the peoples of the 
world without distinction of race, sex, language or religion by the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

A Preparatory Commission under the leadership of Julian Huxley, the 
distinguished British scientist, was established in London, where it worked 
until the Summer of 1946, when it was transferred to Paris, the permanent 
home of the UNESCO Secretariat. During the London period, the principal 
task of the new “Unesconians,” as J. B. Priestly, the English novelist, has 
called them, was the preparation of a tentative program for presentation at 
the first General Conference of UNESCO. It was subdivided into the sub- 
stantive fields of education, media of mass communication, cultural institu- 
tions, natural sciences, social sciences, humanities, and creative arts. 

How UNESCO Is Organixed 

The power of UNESCO is vested by its constitution in a General Confer- 
ence, composed of five delegates from each member state, who meet annually. 
An Executive Board of eighteen is established to facilitate the conduct of the 
program, and separate committees and commissions may be created as re- 
quired. The Conference and the Board determine the policies, program, and 
budget; they also review performance. Within this framework, the actual 
work of UNESCO is to be carried on by the permanent Secretariat, com- 
posed of representative personnel in the fields in which UNESCO operates, 
and drawn from all the major geographic regions of the world. In an agree- 
ment negotiated between the Preparatory Commission and the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, UNESCO is brought within the 
orbit of the latter and made its specialized agency for dealing with educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural matters. UNESCO maintains a secretarial 
office at United Nations headquarters. 

Since, in its field of competence, UNESCO is the international agent of 
the member states, the Secretariat will maintain close working rdations 
with the appropriate ministries of such states. Through these ministries and 
cooperating bodies or national commissions of the member states, UNESCO 
will establish working relations with organizations and institutions of na- 
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tional scope on UNESCO program matters. UNESCO maintains direct 
working relations with voluntary organizations of an international character. 

However the measure of UNESCO’s success will come not so much in 
agreements reached among governments, as through a fundamental sympa- 
thy and sense of community and insight, growing among countless individ- 
uals over the world. Clearly the contribution to this end, which may be made 
by the new international organizadon and the governments associated with 
it, will be vasdy increased if organized nongovernmental groups take an 
active part in the work of UNESCO. It is in recognition of this vital role that 
the constitution of UNESCO provides for the voluntary formation by each 
member state of a national commission, broadly representative of the govern- 
ment and of the principal bodies interested in the work of the Organization. 
The United States Congress affirmed the importance of this provision in 
Public Law 565, which authorizes United States membership in UNESCO 
and provides for the establishment of a National Commission. The twofold 
purpose of the Commission is to advise the Government in matters relating 
to UNESCO and to serve as an agency of liaison with organizations, institu- 
tions, and the public. 

The United States National Commission 

In accordance with the law, ninety members of an eventual one hundred 
were appointed to the Commission by the Department of State. Of these 
fifty were nominated by principal nadonal voluntary organizations interested 
in educational, scientific, and cultural matters. Forty members nominated by 
the Secretary of State were chosen as follows: ten employed by the Federal 
Government, fifteen as representatives of state and local governments, and 
fifteen at large. The Commission itself was empowered to choose its final 
ten members. 

Selection of organizations and individuals was determined in such a way 
as to provide adequate representation of all the fields involved in UNESCO’s 
wide variety of interests, including broad population groups and associations, 
as well as specialized bodies devoted to education, science, culture, and mass 
communication. The same general practice is being followed in many other 
countries, sometimes on even a larger scale. For example, the French National 
Commission seats over 300 persons, to insure representation of every people’s 
organization of importance from every province of the country. 

While every effort was made to assure reasonable balance in the composi- 
tion of the United States Commission, the chief goal was not absolute equal- 
ity of numbers among interested groups. Rather, the aim was to assure that 
the membership of the National Commission would offer adequate facilities 
through which each of the groups represented might cooperate and make its 
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contribution to UNESCO. The law provides that one third of the members 
of the initial Commission shall be appointed to serve for a one-year term, 
one third for a two-year term, and the remainder for three years. There- 
after all members are to be appointed for three-year terms. It is further pro- 
vided that no member shall serve more than two consecutive terms. Thus 
desirable rotadon is further encouraged. 

Members of the National Commission receive no remuneration for their 
services. The Department of State provides the necessary secretariat for the 
Commission, which is required to meet at least once annually. The law 
assigns to the Commission one important funedon in addition to those which 
belong to it under the UNESCO Constitution. In the United States, the 
National Commission is directed to call conferences for the discussion of 
matters relating to UNESCO. The Commission will invite all interested 
organized bodies to participate in large general conferences to meet annually 
or biennially, as the Commission deems wise. Smaller conferences of experts 
for the consideration of specific matters relating to UNESCO are also author- 
ized. These conferences provide the most efieedve possible means of liaison 
and also allow organizations, whether or not they hold membership in the 
Commission, to participate directly in the UNESCO program. 

Organizational Meeting of U. S. Commission , 

The United States National Commission met in Washington, D. C., in 
September, 1946, to complete its own organization. This was the first time 
in our nation’s history that leaders in the fields of education, science, and 
general culture had been brought together to work on a common program. 
The Commission, among its many activities, recommended that a Committee 
on Information be set up to facilitate a continuing effective flow of informa- 
tion on UNESCO developments to members of the Commission, to in- 
terested organizations, and to the general public. It carefully reviewed plans 
for the UNESCO program drawn up by the Preparatory Commission in 
London, and recommended what positions the United States Delegation 
should take on the various matters to be discussed at the First General Con- 
ference. It elected an Executive Committee and named Milton Eisenhower, 
President of Kansas State College, as its first Chairihan. 

At this organizational meeting of the National Commission, it was em- 
phasized that UNESCO will reach the general public largely through the 
agency of the Commission. The members of the Commission, in touch with 
the schools and colleges, with organized groups throughout the country, and 
with the millions of individuals comprising these groups, will bring the peo- 
ple of the United States into active participation in the work of UNESCO. 
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A second annual meeting was held in Chicago in September 1947. The 
1948 meeting is scheduled for Boston. 

Members of the U. S. Commission 

The American Association for Adult Education is a member of the Na- 
tional Commission. The teaching profession, through which UNESCO 
must realize many of its aims, has half-a-dozen representatives on the Com- 
mission. Both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations have members on the Commission and are ready to bring 
UNESCO to the attention of their vast memberships. Rural populations 
are reached through the National Grange, the Farmers Union, and the Farm 
Bureau. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce is represented. So, too, are the 
National Association of Broadcasters, the American Society for Newspaper 
Editors, and the Motion Picture Association of America. Leading women’s 
groups, such as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, have devoted 
space in their publications and time at their meetings to the furtherance of 
UNESCO. Repres<;ntatives of religious faiths are members of the Comnais- 
sion, and are winning support for UNESCO among their congregations. 

Members of UNESCO 

Within a year after the First General Conference of UNESCO, which 
was held in Paris, in November, 1946, the UNESCO constitution had been 
ratified by thirty governments; namely, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, France, Greece, Haiti, India, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United States, United Kingdom, and Venezuela. The 
Soviet Union sent no delegates to either the London Conference in 1945 or 
the First General Conference in Paris the following year. 

The First General Conference spent three weeks in November, 1946, in 
formulating the program of the new organization. They also determined a 
budget and elected Julian Huxley Director-General of UNESCO. The sec- 
ond General Conference met in Mexico City in November 1947. 

UNESCO Program Plans 

UNESCO will, to a certain extent, have to be both a coordination center 
and a “college” for research. The United States has laid major emphasis on 
the role of UNESCO as a clearinghouse for the international exchange of 
information in its various fields of interest. While it is generally agreed that 
UNESCO must have adequate financial resources, it is also felt that it would 
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be endangered by undertaking at the outset too difiuse and overexpanded a 
program of operations. It will rather encourage existing institutions and 
communications services to direct their work along the lines of UNESCO’s 
program. It will collaborate with the United Nations through its Economic 
and Social Council and will work closely with the United Nations informa- 
tion center in planning a world-wide U. S. radio network. It will act essen- 
tially as a coordinator and adviser for international cooperation in the field of 
knowledge, and will sponsor international conferences in education, the 
sciences, and the arts. In addition, a few carefully selected projects, principally 
in educational reconstruction, will be directly operated by UNESCO. 
UNESCO's activities in research will be widespread and constandy directed 
to the improvement of internadonal understanding. 

First Steps of U. S. Commission 

The United States National Commission has set up a Program Assign- 
ments Committee, which receives requests and. suggestions from UNESCO 
and refers them to appropriate competent bodies. For example, quesdons and 
proposals relating to adult educadon are to be referred in the first instance to 
the American Associadon for Adult Educadon, and projects in the social 
sciences to the Social Science Research Council. These bodies, in turn, will 
draw on all available resources of their own and other organizadons. 

Late in March, 1947, the first of the United States Nadonal Conferences 
on UNESCO, organized under the Congressional Act, was held at Philadel- 
phia. It was attended by over a thousand persons representing virtually all the 
great national organizadons having an interest in the UNESCO program. 

Assistant Secretary of State Benton, speaking to the American Qub in 
Paris a few months after Uiuted States membership in UNESCO had been 
authorized, very apdy summed up what it may mean to most of us in the 
following words: “What can UNESCO mean to the ordinary man of Iowa? 
It can mean that he will be able to hear radio programs from all over the 
globe, bringing him, in a variety of interesdng forms, the story of all his 
world neighbors. It can mean that the movies he sees will bring him a more 
faithful picture of other peoples. It can mean that the nearby college will have 
on its faculty a visidng professor from abroad, or even that his son will get 
the chance to study abroad. Above all, it can mean that his son will not have 
to go to war. What UNESCO means to the ordinary man of Iowa it can also 
mean to the ordinary man of Czechoslovakia, or China or Uruguay.” 

Whether it wUl mean these things depends pardy on many larger political 
and economic decisions, but also most specifically on the public understand- 
ing and support that UNESCO receives, the budget it is granted in the years 
ahead, and the caliber of those whose capabilides it attracts to its cause. 
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Editor's Note: The following notes on specific agencies and programs are 
designed to supplement the more general information contained in the pre- 
ceding articles dealing with various phases and types of adult education. The 
list, compiled with this special purpose in mind, is not offered as a compre- 
hensive directory of agencies, and the most characteristic rather than the latest 
activities are stressed in the notes. A fuller, more up-to-the-minute report of the 
work of any agency may be obtained by sending a request to the staff member 
indicated in the note. Professional titles instead of personal names have been 
given in order to avoid the confusion that might result from changes in per- 
sonnel. 

The notes are classified under general subjects, alphabetically arranged. 
Further details of arrangement are supplied under each subject head. 


ADULT EDUCATION COUNCILS 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
councils under three subheads: Commu- 
nity, Regional and State. 

Community 

Boston, Adult Education Council or 
GasATEK Boston, i8 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts Presi- 
dent 

The function of the Greater Boston 
Council is to discuss needs, and undertake 
research in the field of adult education, 
and also to cooperate with lay organiza- 
tions in bringing the activities and offer- 
ings of adult education to the attendon of 
the public at large. 

Chicago, Adult Education Council of, 
224 South Miclugan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois Director 

A clearinghouse for adult educational 
agencies in the Chicago area, Publishes 
monthly bulletin, Educational Events in 
Chicago. Directory of Adult Educational 
Organizations and Colleges and Univer- 
sities in the Chicago Area, are published 
annually. Conducts conferences, institutes, 
and seminars on special problems of adult 


education, and leadership training for 
adult education lenders. Provides advisory 
service to individuals on educadonal op- 
portunides, and program-planning service 
for organizadons. Offers serviee of speak- 
ers’ bureau to Midwest area. Sponsor of 
the Chicago Film Workshop in Adult 
Education. Presents popular-priced music 
series at Orchestra Hall, including oppor- 
tunities for young artists. Provides ad- 
ministrative service for cooperative plan- 
ning and joint activities of cooperating 
groups. 

Cincinnati, Adult Education Council 

OF Metropolitan Cincinnati, 629 Vine 

Street, Cincinnati a, Ohio Executive 

Secretary 

The Council was established in 1934. 
Its original purpose was to sponsor classes 
taught by volunteers and to give informa- 
tion concerning available classes. The pro- 
gram has changed since its inception, and 
the Council is now a service agency, with- 
out an operating program. It works with 
both informal and formal educational 
groups. As its basic service, it provides 
information on classes to .individuals who 
are seeking opportunities to carry on their 
formal education. The Council, however, 
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does no counseling. When counseling is 
required, referral is naade to one of the 
appropriate community agencies. 

The Council conducts an Audio-Visual 
Aids Program in cooperation with the 
Public Library. Through this program, in- 
formation is provided on the source and 
rental charge (if any) of films, film strips, 
slides, and recordings. These services are 
available to any group or organization 
with an educational or informational pro- 
gram. Individuals, too, are assisted in the 
selection of films best suited to meet spe- 
cified program objectives. 

The following publications are issued 
by the Council: (i) Live &• Learn, issued 
nine rimes a year; (a) Directory of Vaca- 
tional Facilities in Metropolitan Cincinnati, 
issued annually; (3) Directory of Educa- 
tional Opportunities, issued annually; (4) 
A Handboo\ for Program Chairmen, in- 
cluding a list of programs accessible from 
a wide variety of community groups. (Re- 
vised annually.) 

Denver, Adult Education Council or, 

Public Library, Denver a, Colorado 

Executive Secretary 

Since 1930 the Adult Education Council 
has been functioning as a clearinghouse 
for adult education activities in Denver. 
Through the agencies which make up its 
membership there has been cooperation in 
developing unified programs for adult 
education in the community. 

The Council maintains without charge 
the following services and activities: (i) 
Information Service on adult education 
offerings in more than 100 organizations, 
including schools, associations, libraries, 
social service agencies, study clubs; (2) 
Clearinghouse on dates of educational 
events, conferences, conventions; (3) Speak- 
ers Bureau giving suggestions for speakers 
and discussion leaders for all types of adult 
groups; (4) Consultation on program plan- 
ning, resources, and procedures in adult 
education, for program chairmen, execu- 
tives, and others interested in pianning 


programs for organized groups. This in- 
cludes a service on moving pictures and 
visual aids. Leadership training in film- 
discussion techniques is provided. 

Educational Opportunities, the official 
publication of the Adult Education Coun- 
cil, is printed in various forms throughout 
the year — as a directory, a calendar, a bul- 
letin. Council meetings for discussions of 
educational and community problems are 
held approximately four times a year. Spe- 
cial conferences and meetings are held 
from time to time as need arises. 

Detroit Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 121 Gratiot, Detroit 26, Michigan 
Librarian, Downtown Library 

The Detroit Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, through its membership, represents 
all phases of public and private adult edu- 
cational activities. It conducts annually an 
Institute for Program Planners, in the 
course of which new techniques, new 
media, and resources for program build- 
ing on current subjects are demonstrated. 
This institute, while organized and di- 
rected by the Association, has been co- 
sponsored by a number of clubs; associa- 
tions; church groups; and public agencies, 
including the public library, the schools, 
health department, etc. and has been open 
to all clubs or groups desiring assistance in 
the selection of subjects and the building 
of programs. The largest of the local news- 
papers prints a weekly calendar of adult 
educational activities, compiled by the pub- 
lic library, but published under the name 
of the Association. 

District of Columbia Adult Education 
Council, The Public Library, 8th and 
K Streets, N.W., Washington i, D. C. 
Secretary 

The Council was formally organized, 
June 25, 1945. The purposes are three: (i) 
To stimulate and plan adult education 
activities; (2) to coordinate adult educa- 
tion programs; (3) to serve as a clear- 
inghouse for information on all phases 
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of adult education. It is a nonpolitical, 
nonsectarian, nonprofit organization. The 
membership is composed of delegates from 
organizations in the metropolitan area and 
of individuals who are interested in pro- 
moting the purposes stated above. Each 
organization may send two delegates but 
has only one vote. Nonmembers may at- 
tend meetings and serve on special com- 
mittees, when requested by the President. 

New York Adult Education Council, 
254 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York Executive Director 

The purpose of the Council is to discover 
educational needs of the adult population 
of the New York metropolitan area, and 
try to see that those needs are filled. The 
Council seeks to fulfill its purpose through: 
(i) operating a Consultadon Service on 
educational opportunides, which advises 
the individual inquirer how and where he 
may attain his object; (2) helping organi- 
zations to learn from one ano&er's experi- 
ence and to use one another’s resources; 

(3) conducting studies or experiments to 
dramadze the needs of special groups or 
to encourage the use of certain methods; 

(4) organizing special committees to work 
concentratedly on particular problems; and 

(5) publicizing educational needs and op- 
portunities through a monthly Bulletin^ 
occasional special reports and publications, 
meetings, conferences, press releases, etc. 
Membership is individual; organizational 
afGliation is a service relationship. 

Philadelphia, Adult Education Council 
FOR Philadelphia, 304 Administration 
Building, Parkway at aist Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania Secretary 

Organized January 1941, under auspices 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools. Pur- 
pose, to develop adult education activities 
and to increase participation in them in the 
Philadelphia community. Council’s news- 
paper Philadelphia Adult Education News 
lists current meetings, courses, radio pro- 


grams, exhibits, forums, etc. in Philadel- 
phia. Council holds monthly meetings and 
two additional meetings as a part of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Schoolmen’s 
Week. Meetings arc open to the general 
public. Membership consists of lay and pro^ 
fessional individuds, nonprofit and com- 
mercial-industrial organizations. 

Council cooperates with the Division of 
School Extension, Pliiladelphia Public 
Schools, and with Ae Metropolitan Library 
Council of Philadelphia in the promotion 
of adult education meetings. The Coun- 
cil has cooperated with the Philadelphia 
Home and School Council in the provision 
of training courses and meeting programs. 
Has also cooperated with the Division of 
School Extension, PhiladelpMa Public 
Schools, in organizing an area in adult ed- 
ucation in the program of the Summer 
Workshop conducted by the Schools for 
the public school personnel. 

Pittsburgh, Greater Pittsburgh Council 

ON Adult Education, 541 Wood Street, 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania President 

This organization has operated in the 
City of Pittsburgh since 1931, drawing to 
its ranks men and women engaged in the 
various departments of adult education 
both public and private. There has been a 
close bond between the leadership of the 
Council and the Extension Divisions of 
the Public Schools and of the local institu- 
tions of higher education (University of 
Pittsburgh, Duquesne University, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology). In the postwar 
years, the urgency of veterans’ education, 
expanding concern with workers’ educa- 
tion, and a closer relationship with group 
work agencies and other social welfare or- 
ganizations have broadened the appeal. 

The Council issues a Calendar of Daily 
Events in Adult Education (concerts, lec- 
tures, exhibitions, etc.) which is sent with- 
out charge to clubs, schools, libraries, trade 
union headquarters, personnel offices in 
stores, etc. The Council Newsletter carries 
a section on Workers’ Education, another 
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on Veterans’ Education, and another on 
Race Relations. 

In planning and directing the Coundrs 
programs, an eHort is made to take cogni- 
zance of new factors and to meet new 
needs; also to see that discussion of prob- 
lems does not end in talk when action is 
called for. 

St. Louis, Adult Educatiok Council of 
Greater St. Louis, i 125 Chemical Build- 
ing, St. Louis I, Missouri Executive Di- 
rector 

The Adult Education Council of Greater 
St. Louis, an association of nonprofit agen- 
cies with programs for adults, has been 
in continuous operation since January, 
1938, when it was inaugurated to serve as 
a central clearinghouse for the agencies 
and the citizens of the community. An in- 
formation and referral service takes care of 
the specific questions that are directed to 
the Coundl office. Assistance is given in 
building programs by suggesting materials 
and speakers and trough clearance on 
dates. As needs are indicated, study and 
action are undertaken by standing com- 
mittees. Meetings on general and specific 
adult education matters are frequently 
sponsored. 

The Coundl's publications give a com- 
prehensive picture of current opportunities 
in adult education. A Calendar of Program 
Events, which indudes lectures, confer- 
ences, music, drama, and exhibitions open 
to the phblic is published monthly. A Di- 
rectory of Adult Education Classes and 
Courses is revised annually. A bulletin 
listing semester registration dates is issued 
in January and September. Occasional pub- 
licadons indude an Aerial Map of St. Louis 
and Vicinity, highlighting points of edu- 
cational interest with transportation guide. 

South St. Paul Council for Adult Edu- 
cation, South St. Paul, Minnesota Pres- 
ident 

The work of the public library; the pa- 
triotic work of the Veterans of Fordgn 
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Wars and American Legion and their 
Auxiliaries; the adult classes sponsored by 
local industries; the citizenship program of 
the League of Women Voters; the educa- 
tional work of the press; the child study 
program of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tions; the work of the various study clubs 
of the city; the speakers’ program of the 
Kiwanis Club — all these combined with 
the adult educadon program of the public 
schools in South St Paul, make up a com- 
posite whole, constituting die adult educa- 
tion opportunides of South St Paul, of 
which the Council is a dearinghouse. The 
Coundl has been active in supporting a 
public forum program. 

Springfield Adult Education Council, 
32 Spring Street, Springfield 5, Massa- 
chusetts Executive Secretary 

The Coundl was organized in 1934, 
mainly for the purpose of conducting pub- 
lic forums. It has grown into an organiza- 
tion which stands for leadership in all 
types of enterprises devoted to the interests 
of the community. The expanded program 
includes the conduct of dvic and patriotic 
exercises; bipartisan political rallies; spedal 
educational courses; a community program 
service; etc. Membership is both individual 
and organizational. Farts of the program 
are geared to spedal interests and age 
groups. 

Regional 

East Bay Adult Education Council, 659 
Fourteenth Street, Oakland 12, Califor- 
nia President 

The East Bay Adult Education Council, 
organized in December, 1937, is an in- 
formal organization of Individuals and 
agendes engaged in formal or informal 
adult education. It includes public schools, 
university extension, labor schools, public 
libraries, group-work agendes, church 
groups, etc. Its purposes are: (i) To pro- 
mote the best interests of adult education; 
(2) to coordinate the activities of agendes 
and individuals in the field; (3) to en- 
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courage personal acquaintanceship among 
leaders of adult education; (4) to provide 
adult education experiences for the group 
members themselves; (5) to serve as a 
clearinghouse for information about com- 
munity resources; (6) to compile and keep 
up-to-date a directory of adult education 
activities; (7) to arrange adult education 
conferences; (8) to aid in giving publicity 
to adult educadon and all allied interests. 

The Council holds monthly luncheon 
meetings at which the representatives of 
the various member agencies present news 
of tlicir agencies' activities in the adult 
education held. At these meetings there is 
either a speech — sometimes given by one 
of the groupj sometimes by an outside 
speaker— followed by questions and dis- 
cussion, or tlie entire meeting is devoted 
to discussion of some timely question of 
interest to all members. The Council's bul- 
letin, the East Bay Adult Education Ob- 
terver.K published monthly. The Council 
maintains, at the Oakland Public Library's 
Reference Department, a card index to cur- 
rent adult classes in the East Bay cities. 

Pacific Northwest Association for 
Adult Education, Care of Inland Em- 
pire Education Association, School Ad- 
ministration Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington 

The Association originated with a group 
of men and women who were interested 
in uniting adult educational leaders in the 
four northwest states. As the purpose 
broadened, the Association stressed the 
building up of its organizational, as con- 
tTMted with its purely individual, member- 
ship. Coordinated and cooperative effort on 
the part of individuals and groups with 
common purposes continues to be the chief 
objKtive. The annual convention of the 
Pacific Northwest Association is held in 
conjunction with the Inland Empire Edu- 
cation Association which, for more than 
thirty years, has been meeting in Spokane 
each spring. 


Southeastern Regional Association for 

Adult Education, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama President 

Membership in the Association is open 
to all professional workers and laymen in- 
terested in the field of adult education. Its 
annual meeting is devoted to description 
and discussion of activities and methods in 
the field of adult education, believed to be 
significant in the life and development of 
the southeastern region. The Association is 
interested in the possibilities for the ex- 
change of specialized services among the 
states of the region. 

State 

California Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, University of California, Exten- 
sion Division, Berkeley Secretary 

Established in 1927 to study and evaluate 
all types of adult education activity, con- 
duct expcriinents, act as a clearinghouse 
for information, etc. In recent years its 
activities have been confined chiefly to 
sponsorship of an annual conference. 

Colorado Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, Denver Public Library, Denver 2, 
Colorado Treasurer 

The Colorado Council is made up of 
both organizational and individual mem- 
bers. It is active in the promotion of a state- 
wide program of adult education and in 
the effort to obtain state financial support 
for this program. Provides consultation 
service for local communities in the devel- 
opment of their programs. 

Connecticut Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Hartford Secretary 

The Connecticut Association for Adult 
Education aims to stimulate professional 
spirit among its members and to cooperate 
with the State Department of Adult Edu- 
cation. Its membership includes teachers, 
supervisors, directors, and others. 
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Indiana Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 122 East Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana President 

The Indiana Association made up of 
both organizational and individual mem- 
bers representing a broad cross section of 
adult education interests in the state, holds 
an annual conference, works for state sup- 
port of public adult education. It was in- 
strumental in the preparation and wide 
adoption of a statement of aims for adult 
education in Indiana. 

lowA Association for Adult Education, 
Iowa State College, Ames Secretary 

The Iowa Association for Adult Educa- 
tion was organized in April 1945, by the 
Adult Education Section of the Iowa State 
Teachers Association, in cooperation with 
Iowa State College. The objectives of the 
organization are: (i) To further a better 
understanding in all Iowa communities of 
education as a continuing process through- 
out lifej (2) to encourage the development 
of resources for adult education through- 
out Iowa, in cooperation with all existing 
organizations and institutions; (3) to pro- 
mote legislation for the encouragement 
and support of adult education; (4) to 
serve as a medium of information and ex- 
change of ideas among individuals, organi- 
zations, and institutions interested in adult 
education. 

Its activities include: (i) The holding of 
state and district conferences; (2) publish- 
ing a news bulletin. Adult Education in 
Iowa about four times a year; (3) formu- 
lating and promoting needed adult educa- 
tion legislation in Iowa; (4) collecting and 
publishing information on adult education 
in Iowa. 

Kansas Adult Education Association, 
Extension Division, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas Secretary-Treas- 
urer 

Plans that had been developing for sev- 
eral years culminated in the organization 


at Topeka on March 22, 1941 of a Kansas 
Adult Education Association. The occasion 
was a called conference of representatives 
of agencies engaged in any phase of adult 
education work in the State and of indi- 
viduals interested in such activities. The 
purpose of the Association is to stimulate 
interest in adult education throughout the 
State and to offer all possible encourage- 
ment and help to agencies and organiza- 
tions which are working in that field. 

Michigan Council on Adult Education, 

Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing 2, Michigan Secretary 

The purpose of the Michigan Council, 
which was organized in 1940, is to en- 
courage cooperative effort in the improve- 
ment of community living through adult 
education programs. In order to achieve 
this purpose, tlie State Council undertakes: 
(i) To formulate the aims and objectives 
of adult education for the State and to re- 
state these aims from time to time in 
accordance with the needs of changing 
conditions; (2) to encourage and assist 
communities in develpping, carrying out, 
and improving a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated program of adult education; (3) 
to promote cooperation among agencies 
and individuals active in adult education; 
(4) to assist member agencies in inaugu- 
rating and improving such adult education 
activities as are consistent with their pur- 
poses; (5) to encourage a continuing sur- 
vey of adult education in Michigan; (6) to 
interpret the work carried forward and 
create an awareness of needs through con- 
ferences and other methods. 

Since the formation of the State Council, 
individual agencies and organizations have 
continued to develop their own adult edu- 
cation programs in accordance with their 
own policies, but they have cooperated in 
promoting the integrated state program. 
The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion acts as a clearinghouse for the cooper- 
ative efforts of the organizations. 
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New Jebsey Council on Adult Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, Trenton 
8, New Jersey Director 

The Council is composed of individuals 
and groups interested in adult education. 
It acts as a clearinghouse of information, 
promotes legislation, and prepares reports 
upon current problems in adult education. 
A report on postwar developments, issued 
in 1944, prepared the way for expansion of 
adult education services provided by the 
Department of Education. 

New Mexico Association eox Adult Edu- 
cation, University of New Mexico, 
Extension Division. Albuquerque Sec- 
retary 

Organized in November 1938, to func- 
tion as a clearinghouse for the discussion 
of adult education in New Mexico and the 
dissemination of adult education materials 
to individuals and organizations interested. 

Ohio Association for Adult Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus ro, 
Ohio Executive Secretary 

The Ohio Association for Adult Educa- 
tion was organized in 1936 for the follow- 
ing purposes; (i) To sponsor and promote 
adult education in the State of Ohio; (2) 
to coordinate the activities of the various 
organizations and agencies undertaking 
adult education, and to stimulate their 
more effective functioning; (3) to assemble 
and distribute information about adult 
education; (4) to act as the official organi- 
zation of adult education in Ohio. 

Since its organization, the Council has 
provided consultant service dirough its’ of- 
ficers and members to a number of local 
communities in setting up adult education 
programs, such as adult evening schools, 
leadership training institutes, forums, etc. 

It has also assisted state agencies; has pro- 
vided speakers and leaders for adult edu- 
cation groups; and has published the 
results of significant adult education pro- 
grams through its official organ. The Adult 
Observer. 


The Pennsylvania State Association for 

Adult Education, The Pennsylvania 

State College, State College, Pennsyl. 

vania Secretary 

The Association was formed to establish 
within the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania an organization which will co- 
ordinate the services of existing adult 
education agencies, serve as a clearinghouse 
for adult education problems, direct re- 
search in the various fields of adult educa- 
tion, sponsor needed legislation, further the 
development of desirable additional adult 
education services, disseminate informa- 
tion, and provide continuity of purpose 
and effort in the development of adult 
education within die Commonwealth. 

ADULT SCHOOLS & INSTITUTES 
Arranged alphabetically. 

Andover Evening Study Program for 
Adults, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts Director 

The program was initiated in 1935, was 
discontinued in 1942 because of the war, 
and was resumed in 1946. It runs for 
eight weeks in the winter or fall, each 
course meeting once a week, for a one- 
hour or two-hour session depending on the 
nature of the course. The courses offered 
are mainly liberal arts: history, literature, 
music, art, philosophy, ethics, religion. 
There are also studio arts and crafts, pub- 
lic speaking, swimming and body-condi- 
tioning, and square dancing. From 12 to 
20 courses are given each year, many of 
the symposium variety. 

The program is conducted and staffed 
mainly by the faculty of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, with valuable aid 
from time to time by teachers from the 
Andover public schools and qualified citi- 
zens of the town. 

The contribution to adult education 
made by the program is obvious. Less ob- 
vious but important are the challenge to 
the teaching staff and the pleasure they 
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derive from working cooperatively, for 
nothing (financially) on such an enter- 
prise. 

Annual Reading Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania Director, Reading Clinic 

The annual Reading Conference, spon- 
sored by the Department of Education and 
the Reading Clinic, Pennsylvania State 
College, offers teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators, in all areas of school in- 
struction, an opportunity to meet with 
leaders in reading development and to dis- 
cuss with them the problems of reading 
instruction. Held during one week of the 
summer, the conference focuses cooperative 
thinking upon such key problems as the 
diagnosis and correction of specific reading 
difficulties, the building of reading inter- 
ests, the development of reading skills and 
abilities, and the promotion of mature 
reading habits. Through the presentation 
of prepared papers and the discussion of 
these papers, outstanding national authori- 
ties in the teaching of reading offer guid- 
ance to all school people who are con- 
cerned with the task of teaching reading 
to both young people and adults. Increas- 
ing attention in these conferences is being 
given to the special procedures which can 
be used in promoting the reading abilities 
of adults. 

Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts Director 

The Center was organized in the au- 
tumn of 1933 to meet a .special need for a 
place where mature men and women can 
develop their latent powers, in congenial 
surroundings without thought of certifi- 
cates and diplomas. 

,,The number of courses given at the Cen- 
ter varies from term to terra. As many as 
161 courses have been given in a single 
term. All groups are strictly limited in 
size, from 10 to 25, so that each individual 
may have a chance to develop along the 
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lines of his own endowment and not be 
confined within a set pattern. The Center 
offers any course for which public de- 
mands create a need. 

Those giving the courses are known as 
leaders, not teachers. They are selected for 
their knowledge and ability and their in- 
terest in the development of other people. 
All leaders come to the Center only part 
time. Among them are faculty members 
from some of the best known institu- 
tions of higher learning, newspaper men, 
lawyers, poets, doctors, writers, actors, 
businessmen, artists, dancers, architects, in- 
terior decorators, cabinet makers, musi- 
cians, composers, photographers, engineers, 
and other professional people. 

The Center’s social activities include 
plays presented by the Little Theater 
Workshop group, dances given by the So- 
cial Dancing groups, parties sponsored by 
the Advisory Committee, lectures and in^ 
formal discussions. 

The Center is a nonprofit, tax-exempt, 
educational institution incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts. It has no en- 
dowment. About 60% of the income comes 
from course fees; die rest from gifts of 
interested friends. 

A booklet describing the Center's courses 
is published four times a year. 

Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middle- 

bury College, Middlebury, Vermont 

Director 

The Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, 
which was started in 1926, is conducted by 
Middlebury College as one of its regular 
summer schools. It is designed chiefly for 
those who are interested in writing pro- 
fessionally and who wish criticism of their 
work, but it also welcomes those wishing 
to come as listeners and participants with- 
out submitting manuscripts for criticism. 
The staff is chosen from writers, teachers, 
editors, and publishers who know the craft 
of writing and the problems of marketing 
at firsthand. 

The Conference aims to achieve the re- 
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suits of education without its academic ac- 
companiments. It gives no degrees, credits, 
or formal courses, The time— the last two 
weeks of August— and the place— Bread 
Loaf Inn, about halfway up the main ridge 
of the Green mountains — favor study com- 
bined with enjoyment, and also encourage 
congenial and ready discussion between 
Conference attendants and staff members. 

Burton Institute, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina Director 

Burton Institute was organized during 
tlie summer of 1945 to be a school for 
adults. 

The idea behind the Institute is this; that 
it should be possible in a city of zoo,ooo for 
arty adult to resume his formal education, 
starting wherever he is ready to start and 
progressing towards any desired goal as 
rapidly as his time and ability permit. 

The Institute offers all academic work 
on the high school and junior college lev- 
els, in the fields of English, social studies, 
mathematics, sciences, and foreign lan- 
guages, It also offers special courses in cul- 
tural and vocational subjects, omitting 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, etc. 
because these subjects are well cared for 
by local commercial schools. The Institute 
stands ready to add to the curriculum any 
subject for which sufficient demand may 
develop. 

^ An individual student may begin at any 
time; meet his teacher from i to 6 times 
a week as he wishes; go as fast as he 
WMhes; and stop when he reaches his goal. 
Classes of 2 or more may do likewise, ac- 
cording to the mutual decision of class 'and 
teacher. 

The school is open from 8 a.m. to ri 
p.m. six days a week, 48 weeks a year. The 
mst week in July, the first week in Septem- 
ber, and two weeks including Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, are taken as vacation 
periods for administrative convenience. 
Special holidays, such as Easter Monday, 
Memorwl Day, etc., are not officially ob- 
served because some students depend upon 


these days for extra work, but any class 
may take any holiday by mutual agree, 
ment between students and teacher. 

The Institute has no source of income 
other than earned tuition. 

Chautauqua Institution, Year-round Of. 
ficc, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
New York Secretary ‘ 

Chautauqua Institution was founded in 
1874 on the shores of Lake Chautauqua 
the westernmost of New York’s lakes. The 
primary purpose of the founders was to 
provide advanced training for Sunday 
School teachers, but the training school 
rapidly developed into a summer assembly 
which for many years has reflected— and 
led— a representative section of American 
opinion. By 1876, the work had already 
been divided into four parts: a Scientific 
Conference; a Temperance Conference; 
and a Church Congress, in addition to the 
Sunday School Assembly. Increasing diver- 
sification meant increasing attention to 
secular matters, and soon virtually the 
whole range of political, social, economic, 
and cultural subjects has been incorporated 
into the Chautauqua program, 

The work of Chautauqua now consists 
of three principal branches: (i) The gen- 
eral program offered at the Institution on 
Lake Chautauqua during July and August 
each year; (2) the summer schools also 
odd at Lake Chautauqua; and (3) the 
home reading courses of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. 

During the summer session, leaders in 
government, industry, labor, religion, edu- 
cation, and the arts come to Chautauqua 
to discuss the important issues that cur- 
rently confront the American people. Non- 
partisan and nonsectarian, the Chautauqua 
platform puts the spotlight on the national 
and international questions of the day, as 
well as on matters of personal living. 

The Institution sponsors a series of out- 
standing musical programs. Chautauqua 
has its own symphony orchestra and its 
own choir. A number of operas both grand 
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and light, are given each season, all operas 
being sung in English. In Chautauqua’s 
Repertory Theatre, productions follow the 
current season, with a sprinkling of older 
favorites. Members of the Theatre staff 
conduct classes in the dramatic arts and 
give talks on the drama in the Chautauqua 
lecture program. 

The Summer Schools are a vital part of 
the service of the Institution. Credit courses 
in a wide range of subjects are presented 
at the graduate and undergraduate levels, 
in cooperation with New York University. 
There is also an extensive high school 
credit program. 

The Adult Education Division presents 
many short courses in the arts, humani- 
ties, public affairs, and social recreation. 
Through the Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle, America's oldest Book Club, 
planned home reading courses are con- 
ducted throughout the year. 

The Department of Religious Work 
holds classes in religious leadership and in 
Sunday School and Church procedures and 
techniques. It also conducts ministers' con- 
ferences and an annual world missions in- 
stitute, with delegates and speakers from 
foreign fields. 

Cheltenham Township Adult School, 

Elkins Park, Pennsylvania Public Rela- 
tions Chairman 

A nonprofit community project under 
the guidance of civic-minded citizens af- 
filiated with cultural, social, educational, 
and civic organizations in Cheltenham 
Township. It was started in 1939 by repre- 
sentatives of Philadelphia and Suburban 
Parent-Teacher Associations, School Boards, 
and Township Schools. It was discontinued 
during the war, but was reopened in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 

The school is open to persons 18 years of 
age and over. Courses in Art Appreciadon, 
Cooking, Latin-American Dancing, Type- 
writing, Ornamental Iron Work; Writing 
for Fun and Profit, and Gardening, which 


are among the offerings, are indicadve of 
the range of the curriculum. 

The Cheltenham School is a member of 
the Associated Adult Schools of Suburban 
Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Adult 
Education Council. The Cheltenham teach- 
ing staff is selected upon recommendation 
of other Adult Schools or of persons widely 
experienced in the field of adult education. 
Professional training as teachers is not re- 
quired. What is required is that each 
teacher shall know the subject he proposes 
to teach; that he shall be deeply interested 
in it and able to communicate his interest 
to others. The administrative work of the 
school is done by volunteers. 

Civic Federation oe Dallas, 2419 Maple 

Avenue, Dallas 4, Texas 

Founded in July, 1917, in the midst of 
World War I, the Civic Federation was de- 
signed to help maintain the social and 
cultural life of Dallas at a time when the 
excitement of the war tended to thrust it 
into the background. The earliest activi- 
ties were related especially to social educa- 
tion, to the acute social problems, and to 
the community forces then available for 
the solution of these problems. 

In 1919, when adult education as an or- 
ganized movement was in its early stages, 
the Federation organized an open forum 
as an adult education project. The forum 
became quickly very popular, and the hall 
where it was held was regularly filled to 
capacity. By 1935, the Federation staff and 
their advisers, having had their judgment 
ripened by experience, re-examined the 
open forum, weighed its merits and de- 
merits, and decided to try some less 
"wholesale” method of adult education. In 
line with this decision, the open forum 
was replaced by series of two-week insti- 
tutes, dealing with timely subjects and led 
by national authorities. Admission to the 
institutes is by registration, with a nominal 
fee. 

The present major activities include the 
following; Town meetings and other pub- 
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lie lectures, with accompanying informal 
round-table discussions; the two-week adult 
institutes mentioned above; an institute for 
youth only; a contributbu to musical taste 
and enjoyment through a richly varied 
music program; a recognition of artists 
through small one-man shows; forty or 
more weekly showings each year of for- 
eign-language, documentary, and other ex- 
ceptional films not shown by commercial 
theatres; radio broadcasts of varying types; 
and a limited number of compilations such 
as Texas Social Legislation and Local and 
State Agencies Directories. The Federation 
maintains an extensive Social Research Li- 
brary of books and pamphlets, to which 
accessions are constantly being made. 

In addition to its own major activities, 
the Federation works closely with other 
social movements in Dallas. The harmo- 
nious relations thus established with local 
organizations extend to state organizations 
and institutions and to many national 
agencies. 

The development of the Federation pro- 
grams has been evolutionary. There is not, 
and never has been, any ^ort to attract 
attention by an impressive array of offer- 
ings. It has always seemed best to the 
Federation to do a few things well, rather 
than to undertake many for the sake of 
appearances and do them perhaps badly. 

Cooper Square School, 303 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York 3, New York Registrar 

An adult education school that special- 
izes in courses which deal with the labor 
movement, democratic socialism, the prob- 
lems of minority groups in our society, and 
allied subjects. The classes arc held in the 
evenings, some of them meeting at 35 
Cooper Square and others at 54 Irving 
Place. 

The Cooper Union, Division of Social 
Philosophy, Cooper Square, New York 
3, New York Head, Division of Social 
Philosophy 

Offers evening extension courses for 


adults on such topics as Postwar Psychol- 
ogy, The Art of Thought, Nutrition and 
Family Economics, Man Makes Himself 
(Anthropology); Aging Successfully, etc. 
The courses are free to the public, no spe- 
cial qualifications are necessary for admis- 
sion, and no academic credits are given. 
Although quite informal, the courses are 
serious in purpose, and members of the 
groups are urged to be regular in attend- 
ance and to participate freely in the dis- 
cussions. 

Danbbod Folk School, Tyler, Minnesota 

Director 

Danebod Folk School is a direct de- 
scendant of the folk schools of Denmark 
and seeks to preserve the best in the folk 
school tradition. The Danebod School was 
built in 1888 by Danish immigrants. It 
followed the traditional pattern of the 
Danish folk schools, offering a thre6.month 
session for men each winter and a summer 
session for girls. In 1904, the school was 
enlarged, and for many years it was filled 
to capacity. 

Most of the students of the school in its 
early years had come from Denmark, and 
the instruction was given exclusively in 
Danish. Following World War I and the 
resultant decrease in immigration, the en- 
rollment gradually diminished, and by 
1931 had become so small that the school 
was closed. It was reopened as an Ameri- 
can Folk School in the middle 1930’s hut, 
because of war conditions, it was closed 
again in 1940. A persistent effort to revive 
the school once more at the close of World 
War II resulted in its being again in full 
use by the spring of 1946. 

Adapting its program to American 
needs, the Danebod Folk School has sub- 
stituted a variety of short courses for the 
former three-month winter session. The 
courses include literature, art, history, 
crafts, folk dancing, singing, and other 
types of recreation. People of all age 
groups are admitted. There are no en- 
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trance requirements and no barriers of 
race, creed, or color. 

Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tennessee Secretary 

Offers a two-month residence course in 
winter. In the summer there are special 
programs for farm groups and labor un- 
ions, including the Southern Farmers 
Union School, the Annual Southern CIO 
School, and the Southern Leadership 
Training School. The plant of tlie High- 
lander School is in use the year round as 
a social and educational community center. 

Institute or Arts and Sciences, Columbia 
University, New York ay. New York 
Director 

The Institute, a division of University 
Extension, offers to the general public and 
to the University community a program 
consisting of: (i) single lectures and lec- 
ture-discussions on a wide variety of sub- 
jects of dmely and cultural interest; (2) 
short courses of lectures and lecture-discus- 
sions in special fields; and (3) a series of 
concerts. 

The annual announcement describing in 
detail the offerings of the Insdtute will be 
mailed upon request. 

Institute on Adult Education of Ne- 
groes, U. S. Office of Educadon, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Specialist in the 
Higher Education of Negroes 

According to the 1940 census approxi- 
mately 3 million Negroes — one fourth of 
the Negro populadon— are functionally il- 
literate. Some of the condidons frequently 
created by, or closely associated with, this 
excessive illiteracy are; (i) Limited and 
warped personality development; (2) occu- 
pational inefficiency and limitations; (3) 
ineffective cidzenship; (4) unwholesome 
and disorganized home and family life; 
and (5) general social and economic mal- 
adjustments, One of the ways of alleviating 
these condidons is by attacking their chief 
source— iV/ireracy. The major problems in 


attacking this situation are lack of pre- 
pared teachers and lack of suitable mate- 
rials. 

The Institute on Adult Educadon of 
Negroes, which was held at Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Virginia, August ra- 
September 14, 1946, was one phase of a 
comprehensive project designed to at- 
tack these problems by means of (i) pre- 
paring personnel for the training and 
supervision of teachers of adults; (2) 
demonstrating the effectiveness for civilian 
use of certain teaching techniques devel- 
oped by the Army; (3) collecting and 
evaluating resource materials for the teach- 
ing of adults; (4) identifying and classify- 
ing the major problems of Negroes that 
are amenable to adult education on the 
elementary level; and (5) formuladng 
a tentative curriculum and instructional 
guide on the elementary level for use of 
teachers of Negro adults. 

The Project on Adult Education for 
Negroes, of which the Institute was a 
part, was jointly sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education, the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and the Na- 
tional Conference on Adult Education and 
the Negro. 

John C. Campeell Folk School, Brass- 

town, North Carolina Director 

Established in 1924 for the purpose of 
upbuilding and enriching country life. A 
four-month program, similar to that of a 
Danish folk school, is offered during the 
winter for adults over 18 years of age. 
Instruction in public health, in home- 
making, in local arts and crafts are im- 
portant features of the program. 

The teaching and life of the school are 
closely interwoven into the life of the com- 
munity. The farm and home activities of 
the school serve as a practical demonstra- 
tion for the entire community. The school 
staff participates in a credit union and 
works with a cooperative organization 
which operates a creamery and a feed, 
poultry, and egg business. Men's and worn- 
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en’s clubs work with the staff to promote 
all community undertakings. The school 
also offers recreational courses for teachers 
and community leaders. Through these 
various activities, a large proportion of the 
adults in the community are reached. 

John L. Elliott Institute, The Society 
FOE Ethical Culture, a West 64th 
Street, New York 23, New York Direc- 
tor 

The John L. Elliott Institute, founded 
in 1942 as the adult education school of 
the New York Society for Ethical Culture, 
has aimed at developing democratic judg- 
ment through the presentation of courses 
from an ethical viewpoint. The courses 
presented have dealt with such problems 
as: Issues in a Changing World; Key to 
Conflicting Forces in America; What Can 
the Citizen Do?; What Can a Man Be- 
lieve?; The Prospects of American Democ- 
racy; Can Democracy Plan?; and Power 
Politics in the National Economy. 

The Institute has covered various as- 
pects of human relations. It has made use 
of the symposium in an effort to pre- 
sent cross sections of opinion on many of 
the problems with which society has to 
grapple. The Institute has also attempted 
to deal with some of the problems in 
which specialized groups of people have 
been concerned, such as the Negro prob- 
lem, for example. A very successful series 
of ^ conferences between government of- 
ficials and community leaders was ar- 
ranged and conducted by the Institute in 
an effort to evaluate the "Gains and 
Goals in Race Relations.” The Institute 
has consistently made efforts to bring to 
its students teachers eminently qualified 
to handle the problems under discussion. 

The Junto, Mercantile Library, 16 South 
10th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsyl- 
vania Public Relatioits director 

The Junto traces its history back more 
man 200 years to “a club for mutual self- 
improvement," which Benjamin Franklin 


and a dozen of his friends formed in 1727 
Franklin’s Junto flourished for many years 
in the spirit of good fellowship and learn- 
ing that usually characterizes adult educa- 
tion groups. Eventually the early Junto 
was swallowed up in larger organizations. 

In 1941, a group of professional edu- 
cators and civic leaders decided that a 
club embodying Franklin’s creed of self- 
improvement was needed in Philadelphia. 
Accordingly, the old Junto was revived 
as a nonprofit organization for adult edu- 
cation, with “Fun in Learning” as its 
motto and the moving spirit of all its 
activities. 

The range in subjects offered runs from 
languages, arts, and sciences to hobbies. 
All interested adults are welcomed as stu- 
dents; there are no fixed educational re- 
quirements. Instructors are chosen not only 
for their knowledge of the subjects they 
are to teach but also for their ability to 
present these subjects in an interesting and 
informal fashion. 

New Enolanh Workshop, Goddard Col- 
lege, Plainfield, Vermont Secretary 

The New England Workshop was es- 
tablished at Goddard College in the sum- 
mer of 1945. The "New England” part of 
its name is due to the fact that many 
agencies and organizations of the North- 
east send consultants or representatives to 
join in the study of New England prob- 
lems. 

The aim of the Workshop has been 
stated in various ways: (i) as an effort 
to bring people together to study the re- 
sources and problems of New England; 
(2) to improve living for all people; (3) 
to help each person in the area of his 
own responsibilities; and (4) to make 
democracy work better in more places. 

A central theme is adopted for each of 
the sessions, which are held in July and 
August and extend over five or six weeks. 
The members of the Workshop elect spe- 
cial fields of interest in which to work 
with small discussion groups, but the 
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group acts as a unified whole for purposes 
of general discussion and social life. 

Afternoons and evenings are free for 
Individual study, recreation, work in the 
arts and drama, music, square dancing, 
and trips through the Vermont country. 

A cross section of the participants would 
include whites and Negroes; Protestants, 
Jews, and Catholics; representatives of 
government, agriculture, business, labor, 
the professions; college students, veterans. 

The teaching staff is assisted by consult- 
ants who are authorities in the many dif- 
ferent areas into which the Workshop 
program enters. The consultants spend sev- 
eral days or weeks at the Workshop, join- 
ing in the daily morning discussions and 
working with individuals. 

New School foe Social Reseahcm, 66 

West i2th Street, New York ii, New 

York President 

Established in 1919 to provide persons 
of mature intelligence with facilities for 
instruction and research in vital problems 
of the day. Its curriculum covers some 
twenty fields of study including interna- 
tional relations, history, political science, 
economics, public housing, sociology, an- 
thropology, philosophy, science, psychol- 
ogy, psychoanalysis, literature, writing, for- 
eign languages, theater arts, fine arts, and 
music. Over two hundred full semester 
courses are given, for the most part in the 
late afternoon and evening, by a faculty 
of leading scholars. 

The New School includes five units: (i) 
the adult education section operated by the 
School of Folidcs and the School of Phi- 
losophy & Liberal Arts; (.2) the Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science; 
(3) the Dramatic Workshop offering pro- 
fessional training for the theater; (4) the 
Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes; and (5) 
the Institute of World Affairs. 

Opportunity School, Berea College, 

Berea, Kentucky Secretary 

In a desire to strengthen its service to 


the Southern mountains, Berea College 
enlarged its program, in 1925, to include 
a miniature folk school. The leaders who 
initiated the experiment were acquainted 
with Scandinavian folk education and, 
with certain necessary modifications, fol- 
lowed its pattern. Within the active life 
of Berea College, the Opportunity School 
builds its own courses, and creates its own 
atmosphere. 

The program falls into different groups, 
yet the whole is unified. Members of the 
Berea College faculty give informal talks 
and lead discussions on problems of gov- 
ernment, current history, community build- 
ing. The School encourages enjoyment of 
fine literary forms and the use of books, 
gives insight into the miracles of modern 
science, and offers guidance toward the 
great religious truths. 

There are no entrance requirements ex- 
cept a serious desire to stretch one's capac- 
ity for learning, service, and enjoyment. 
Each Opportunity School group is there- 
fore diversified in its personnel, including 
the young and the mature, with widely 
varying backgrounds of education and 
vocation. Close comradeship, however, is 
quickly knit through the give-and-take of 
busy, absorbing days together. Singing, 
fireside games, folk dancing, outdoor ex- 
cursions, and amateur dramatics fill the 
evenings. Opportunity School members are 
also included in all special campus func- 
tions. 

The Berea Opportunity School enlarges 
its sphere of influence by directing simple 
programs known as Extension Opportunity 
Schools in several mountain communities. 
These programs cover a long week end, 
usually from Thursday evening until Mon- 
day morning. The only expense to the 
community served in this way is the en- 
tertainment of the five or six teachers from 
Berea and the cost of gas for the car in 
which they travel. The week-end Exten- 
sion Schools, which have taken many dif- 
ferent members of the Berea College fac- 
ulty into the mountain communities of 
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Kentuckyj North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Alabama, have 
not only served these communities well, 
but have also been a broadening and stimu- 
laiting experience for the faculty members. 

The People’s Guild, 98 Joralemon Street, 

Brooklyn 2, New York Director 

The People’s Guild of Brooklyn, an or- 
ganization whose aim is “the constructive 
use of leisure time,’’ started an unique 
adult educational project in 1929. Experi- 
ments with school community centers, 
which the Guild had begun prior to World 
War I, had taught the Guild workers that 
mothers and homemakers seldom have free 
evening hours to devote to educational 
purposes of their own. In order to meet 
the needs and the convenience of this im- 
portant group of adults, the Guild dedded 
to experiment with an educational pro- 
gram offered in the leisure hours of the 
afternoon. Determined not to make the 
mistake of attempting to fit adults into a 
ready-made pattern, the Guild workers 
turned to the simplest and most naturally 
attractive educational device that they 
could find. Reading, they agreed, was ob- 
viously education's common denominator. 
Public libraries were doing all they could 
to encourage “solo” reading, but for read- 
ing in groups there was an open field. 
Thus the experiment with reading-discus- 
sion groups was launched. 

The announcement of a reading group 
that would meet at two o’clock in the 
afternoon in the pleasant and comfortable 
setting of the members’ homes brought 
an immediate response, not by individuals 
but by groups. Out of the core of the com- 
munity emerged litdc coteries of women 
whose members were already drawn to- 
gether by the natural ties .of mutual liking. 

As was to be expected, fiction played a 
large part in the first group-reading pro- 
gram. But presently a novel with a back- 
ground of Middle Western pioneer days 
awakened a desire to know more of this 
country’s history. From reading about the 


country's past, the group members spon- 
taneously turned to accounts of their own 
time. Thus the meetings of the pioneer 
group gradually became considerably more 
than periods of recreation. 

Encouraged by the results of the initial 
group, other reading groups have been 
formed. Reading and discussing books at 
regular intervals in a congenial group has 
been found to be an easy and profitable 
way of “keeping up.” 

'Ihe continuity of the groups is worthy 
of note. Most of them have gone on for 
years, each of them with a membership 
nucleus surviving unchanged. All the 
groups arc eager and ready to testify that 
continuous meetings for purposeful discus- 
sion of worth-while subject matter cannot 
fail to result in great benefit to the group 
as a whole as well as to the individuals 
who make it up. 

Rand School op Social Science, 7 East 
15th Street, New York 3, New York 
Executive Director 

The Rand School of Social Science offers 
a number of diversified courses in the 
liberal arts and social sciences. It empha- 
sizes, however, a series of Trade Union 
Training Courses for the benefit of mem- 
bers of the American labor movement. 

The smdent body is drawn from the 
general public, But more specifically from 
the ranks of organized labor. Many col- 
lege students are attracted to the School 
by reason of the informal character of its 
teaching. 

The Rand School Was founded in 1906. 

Rochdale Institute, 343 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois Acting Direc- 
tor 

Rochdale Institute is the national co- 
operative training school of the consumer 
cooperative movement in the United States. 
It was organized in 1937 by action of the 
Cooperative League of die U. S. A. From 
1937 until 1944, the Institute conducted 
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short and long-term courses at its head- 
quarters in New York City. 

In the fall of 1944, the Institute was 
moved from New York to Chicago in or- 
der that it might be closer to the major 
regional cooperative federations of the na- 
tion. Courses are conducted periodically 
for employees; functionaries; and mem- 
bers of national, regional and local co- 
operatives. 

Rochdale Institute holds a permanent 
charter from the University of the State 
of New York and is approved to receive 
students under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

The School of Adult Education, Boston 
College, Tower Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts Registrar 

The School of Adult Education of Bos- 
ton College was founded in the belief that 
each year more and more people are dis- 
covering that adult education is very pleas- 
antly worth while and that their interests 
are broadened and their enjoyment of life 
deepened by intelligent, informal lecture- 
discussions on modern problems from a 
Catholic point of view. 

The School has a minimum of red-tape 
requirements — no complicated registration 
routine, no examinations, no academic 
credits. The classes meet in the evenings. 
A Current Events Forum holds meetings 
on such topics as Modern Literature and 
Contemporary Best-Sellers; Chesterton’s 
Catholic Philosophy of Cheerfulness; Some 
Modern Problems of Marriage and Moral- 
ity; Modern Economics and Labor; Tlie 
Mass and Sacraments. 

Town Hall Workshops, The Town Hall, 
123 West 43rd Street, New York 18, 
New York Educational Director 

The Town Hall Workshop Courses, 
classes in adult education, were opened in 
1944 for the benefit of all who wanted an 
opportunity to increase their knowledge 
or to find new avenues for self-develop- 
ment and self-expression. As a secondary 
objective, there was a desire to try out 


various kinds of courses and procedures, 
with a view to making the results of the 
experience available to other groups and 
agencies in New York that were equipped 
to do an adult educational job. 

An inviting variety of subjects has been 
offered, including courses on Labor and 
Management; a Marriage Series; a study 
of home conditions and life in different 
countries that are members of the United 
Nations; Music Courses for Laymen: En- 
joying Great Books, Aging Successfully, 
etc. The workshop meetings are held on 
weekday evenings; some of them begin- 
ning at five o'clock, the others at eight- 
fifteen. 

Watkins Institute, Church Street and 6th 

Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee Superin- 
tendent 

Watkins Institute was founded in tSSo. 
Its original purpose was to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for youth and adults 
who, because of their employment during 
the day, could not attend the city schools, 
or who for other reasons had been unable 
to get the amount of schooling tliey de- 
sired. 

Many of the Institute courses arc voca- 
tional, but from the first stress has been 
laid on the value of education not only as 
a means by which to improve economic 
status, but also as an aid to good citizen- 
ship and as a source of cultural enrich- 
ment. 

The enrollment is restricted to white 
adults. Candidates who wish to enroll for 
any courses except those in grammar 
school subjects must give satisfactory evi- 
dence of the completion of the first eight 
grades. 

Among the informal adult educational 
ofierings is a forum, “Let’s Think,” which 
presents contemporary problems for dis- 
cussion and is open to the general public 
as well as to students of the Institute. A 
special course for parents, designed to de- 
velop understanding of the principles of 
wholesome family life, offers a combina- 
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tion of lectures aod round-table discussions, 
with assigned readings. 

ALUMNI EDUCATION 

Arranged alphabetically by names of col- 
leges and universities. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 
Alumnae Secretary 

No organized education program for 
alumnae, but the alumnae magazine pub- 
lished quarterly, instead of being confined 
to news of alumnae and the campus, con- 
tains articles of educational value and 
general reader interest, many written by 
scholars or persons of authority (not all 
alumnae) and intended to provide infor- 
mation and to stimulate alumnae interest 
in community service and affairs. Each 
i.ssue has a central theme. One issue a year 
of the magazine is sent free to all alumnae 
on the mailing list. 

Some of our alumnae clubs build their 
programs on educational or cultural sub- 
jects. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania Alumni Secretary 

Alumni college, held each year at com- 
mencement time, provides an opportunity 
for returning Alleghenians to hear faculty 
members speak on current topics. Publica- 
tion of Educational articles in tlie Alumni 
Bulletin. 

The American University, Washington, 
D, C. Alumni Secretary 

Offers a series of monthly lectures on 
timely subjects, tapping the vast authori- 
tative personnel available in the nation’s 
capital. 

Announces well in advance the cultural 
activities sponsored by the University in 
®tder that all alumni interested may at- 
tend. "niis is part of a campaign for greater 
alumni-participation in the University pro- 
gram. 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
Alumni Secretary 

Rock River Community College, a pub- 
lie service of Beloit College, offers night 
classes to the general public. Alumni of the 
College, through alumni publications, are 
especially urged to take advantage of the 
offerings, and many are enrolled. Courses 
offered are from the following depart- 
ments: Anthropology, Art and Architec- 
ture, Ch^istry, Drama, Government, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Litera- 
ture, Religion, Sociology. 

Caufornia, University of, Berkeley 
California Executive Manager 

Alumni Institutes held in various 
California cities— Berkeley, Sacramento, 
Fresno, Los Angeles, San Diego, SanU 
Barbara, Salinas — provide opportunities 
for aliunni to hear outstanding California 
University authorities speak on the funda- 
mental issues of the times. Free and full 
discussion of these issues by all Institute 
participants is encouraged. 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati 21, 
Ohio Executive Secretary, Alumni As- 
sociation 

Alumni Association sponsors a series of 
lectures each year. The lecturers are out- 
standing members of the faculty who dis- 
cuss subjects pertinent to their fields of 
learning. 

*Fhc University of Cincinnati provides a 
complete well-rounded program, which is 
available to alumni in the Cincinnati area. 
The University program consists of special- 
ized lecture series, forums, and a multitude 
of courses offered by the Evening College. 

Clark University, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts Alutntii Secretary 

Stated lectures given at the University 
are open to alumni, also a special Fine 
Arts program, which features outstanding 
members of the Fine Arts Department and 
attracts capacity audiences of alumni and 
Worcester townspeople. 
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Clark Alumni Clubs have regubr meet- 
ings) with educational programs to which 
faculty members and outside speakers con- 
tribute. 

Cleveland CollegEj Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio Publicity Di- 
rector 

The Alumni Association sponsors the 
promotion and sale of an Activity Ticket 
entitling the holder to admission to five of 
seventeen evening events at Cleveland Col- 
lege, the downtown center of Western Re- 
serve University. These events include 
plays, lectures, concerts, folk-songs, etc. 

The Association also holds Alumni In- 
stitutes, with programs including evening 
lectures by faculty members, one evening 
of orchestral music, and a supper or ban- 
quet. No fee except for banquet. Open to 
all former students and their families. 

The Alumni Association’s aim is to co- 
operate in the financing of future Alumni 
Institutes through income derived from the 
sale of Activity Tickets. The project also 
serves the purpose of drawing former stu- 
dents and graduates back into the cultural 
life of Cleveland College, as well as intro- 
ducing its attractions to a wider adult 
audience with the alumni as the active 
agents. 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine Exec- 
utive Secretary 

Rounds out the commencement activities 
witli a three-day Alumni College, arranged 
by the Alumni Council. Alumni, alumnae, 
wives, and husbands are invited to attend. 
Lectures are given by members of the 
Colby faculty and invited speakers from 
outside. Ample opportunity for class and 
round-table discussion is provided. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire Secretary of the College 

Under the name of "Hanover Holiday,” 
Dartmouth College operates a group edu- 
cational project for its alumni. The first 
Hanover Holiday program was held in 


1937 and there has been one every year 
since, with the exception of the war years. 
Hanover Holiday was renewed by Dart- 
mouth in 1946 with the largest attendance 
of alumni ever experienced. The plan has 
been followed of scheduling the week of 
Acuity lectures and related discussion pe- 
riods either before or after the June week 
end of class reunions. 

The Dartmouth Alumni Magazine pub- 
lishes a monthly section called "Hanover 
Browsing.” This is written by a member 
of the Dartmouth faculty and lists and 
reviews books that arc recommended for 
reading by Dartmouth alumni. 

De Paul University, Alumni Office, 2235 
Sheffield Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Alumni Coordinator 

Late afternoon and evening classes are 
available to alumni at the downtown Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and the Graduate 
School, bodi in the De Paul loop building, 
64 E. Lake Street. 

A series of alumni lectures featuring 
prominent members of the De Paul fac- 
ulty, is arranged each season by the 
Alumni Coordinator. 

Florida State College for Women, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida Executive Secretary, 
Alumnae Association 

At present the educational work of the 
Association consists of the following: (i) 
Education through normal functioning 
of the Association— for example, faculty 
speakers at Alumnae Clubs, instruction 
through the quarterly Alumnae Bulletin, 
etc.; (2) an annual meeting called an 
"Alumnae College," which features special 
speakers and some instruction, but which 
covers too short a period for real instruc- 
tion and study; (3) Alumnae Office co- 
operation with the various departments of 
the College which offer special courses for 
adults such as a Library Workshop, a 
Spanish Workshop, a Home Economics 
Course, a Music Camp, etc. 

It seems that the soundest alumnae edu- 
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cational work will come through increas- 
ing cooperation with the College depart- 
ments offering special adult courses as in 
(3) above. Further work of the Association 
is needed to assist the College in planning 
such courses for additional subjects in 
which alumnae are interested. 

Goucheh College, Baltimore 18, Mary- 
land Executive Secretary 

For the benefit of Goucher College alum- 
nae, special reading lists, compiled by 
members of the College faculty, are pub- 
lished from time to time. A symposium is 
held at the Alumnae Lodge each year dur- 
ing reunion week end. 

lowA, State University of, Iowa City, 
Iowa Director, Alumni Service 

The State University of Iowa program 
for its alumni consists of four parts: (i) 
Conferences, institutes, and clinics on the 
campus; (2) suggested books and reading 
lists in various fields of learning; (3) a 
program of instruction through the use 
of 16mm films in four areas — ^interna- 
tional understanding, scientific develop- 
ment, health and safety, and our American 
heritage; and (4) correspondence courses. 

The educational films, mentioned in (3) 
above, are supplied through the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction of the Extension Divi- 
sion. As the Director of Alumni Service is 
also the Director of the Extension Division, 
it is possible to utilize the facilities of the 
Extension Division in the promotion of a 
comprehensive program of alumni educa- 
tion, 

Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 26, Illinois Executive Secretary 

Loyola University cooperates with the 
Alumni Association in planning alumni 
programs. Present arrangements call for 
the auditing of established courses in the 
various colleges of the University by 
alumni, and a limited number of special 
lecture courses designed more especially 
for alumni interests. Future plans con- 


template the offering of a diversified pro- 
gram in nearly every field of knowledge. 
Since three quarters of Loyola alumni are 
concentrated in the metropolitan area of 
Chicago, there are excellent opportunities 
tor reaching them. 

Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, 

Micliigan Director 0/ Alumni Relations 

A 16-page bulletin, distributed to more 
than 115,000 alumni two or three times a 
year, gives general information on the Uni- 
versity's educational and scholarly pro- 
gram. In connection with the alumni read- 
ing list program, which is carried on in 
cooperation with the Library Extension 
Service, over six hundred reading lists have 
been made up in answer to requests from 
individual alumni. These lists, now on file 
ready for distribution are always adver- 
tised in the bulletins. 

The Quarterly Review numbers of the 
Michigan Alumnus are entirely separate 
from die regular Michigan Alumnus and 
deal witli the literary, educational, and 
scholarly interests of the .University. This 
publication has received wide appreciation 
ffom, the alumni. 

Future plans contemplate the reestab- 
lishment of the Alumni University, which 
had to be discontinued during World War 

B- 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota Alumni Secretary 

The Extension Division, through the 
Center for Continuation Study, presents an 
annual one-day Institute hearing on edu- 
cation and general culture for the alumnae 
of the University. (The alumni are also in- 
vited) Faculty talks and panel discussions 
on topics of vital interest arc the main 
features of the Institute programs. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 

Massachusetts Alumnae Secretary 

Following the close of World War II, 
the Mount Holyoke Alumnae Association, 
under the direction of its Educational 
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Projects Committee, embarked upon an 
alumnae educational program featuring: 
(i) a period of speaking and discussion 
during commencement and reunion week 
end in June; and (2) a special symposium 
during Founder’s Day week end in No- 
vember. 

New Jersey College por Women, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Executive Secretary, Associate Alumnae 

Three single study days are held at tlie 
Alumnae House on campus in the fall, 
winter, and spring. A special subject in a 
particular field is chosen for tire theme of 
each seminar, and about this theme revolve 
the offerings of the morning, afternoon, 
and evening sessions. Faculty and "out- 
side" authorities on the subject speak and 
sometimes participate in a panel discussion 
with those alumnae who, because of their 
training or experience in the field under 
discussion, have been asked to contribute 
to the program. Sometimes a seminar in- 
cludes a visit to campus laboratory for 
lecture-demonstration or exhibit. Informal 
question periods invariably are a vital part 
of each session. Reading lists for further 
home study on the topic under discussion 
at any one seminar are given to those in 
attendance. 

These seminars are planned and financed 
by the Associate Alumnae with the College 
cooperating by offering the services of its 
academic departments. 

New Rochelle, College of. New Ro- 
chelle, New York President of the 
Alumnae Association 

On Founder’s Day, which is celebrated 
each year in October, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Alumnae Association opens the 
Chapter Activides Program by sponsoring 
a discussion on the special educational 
tlieme chosen for the year. Individual 
chapters are encouraged to plan lectures, 
forums, and study clubs around this chosen 
theme. The importance of carrying study 
over into acdon is stressed. 


Pomona College, Claremont, California 

Director, Alumni Affairs 

The college publishes from time to time 
addresses of an outstanding nature, which 
are sent to alumni. “Alumni College Ses- 
sions" are included on the Alumni Day 
program each June. At these sessions, 
alumni hear of recent developments in 
various fields of education. The sessions 
last from 45 minutes to an hour, and there 
are five or six sessions available. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 

Director of Alumnae 

Since 1938 the Rosary College Alumnae 
Association has sponsored and developed, 
under the Thomist Association, a plan of 
instruction by lecture and discussion to en- 
able its members more efficiently to partici- 
pate in the revival of the fundamenLals of 
Thoinistic Philosophy and allied sciences. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 

Alumnae Secretary 

Special invitation issued to alutimae to 
attend evening adult education courses on 
campus and to suggest additional evening 
or late afternoon courses, summer work- 
shops or insdtutes on subjects of vital con- 
cern to them. Full cooperation of the Col- 
lege offered for building a democratically 
determined program of alumnae educadon. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 

New York Alumnae Director 

The New York Sarah Lawrence Alum- 
nae Club has sponsored lectures by mem- 
bers of the faculty on “Aspects of Modern 
Philosophy and Literature." The lectures 
were given in the homes of different alum- 
nae at a charge of $5.00 for a series of four. 

The Sarah Lawrence Westchester Alum- 
nae Club has also sponsored lectures on 
various subjects. These lectures were given 
by different members of the faculty on the 
college campus. Charge $4.00 for a series 
of four, 

The prospect is that similar lecture series 
will continue to be arranged. 
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Smith College, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts General Secretary of the Alumnae 
Association 

The Smith Alumnae College held its 
first five-day session, following commence- 
ment, in June, 1933. In 1942, the Alumnae 
College was temporarily discontinued be- 
cause of war conditions. It reopened in 
1946. 

The Alumnae College program is 
planned by the Administration of the Col- 
lege and members of the faculty, together 
with the Education Committee of the 
Alumnae Association, and the Alumnae 
Office, which acts as ‘‘Registrar’s Office” 
for each session, and has general charge 
of the session itself. Emphasis is always 
placed, however, on the fact that it is the 
College which makes this opportunity for 

continuing education available to its alum- 
nae. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, 
California Director, Alumni Associa- 
tion 

Stanford University supplies faculty 
members to speak at various Stanford Club 
meetings and as participants in the annual 
Stanford Alumni Conferences, These con- 
ferences are held in various areas of the 
Paafic Coast, with an average of 750 
alumni attending each area’s sessions. The 
conference programs consist entirely of dis- 
cussions on academic subjects, led by fac- 
ulty men and women. 

Stephens College, Junior College for 
Women, Columbia, Missouri Alumnae 
Secretary 

The alumnae education program was 
discontinued during the war. A new post- 
war program was planned at an Alumnae 
Conference held in October, 1946. The 
new program stresses: 

(i) Provision of materials— bibliogra- 
phies, study courses, recordings, color 
slides, etc. in areas of special interest to 
alumnae; for example, ‘‘Home and Fam- 
ily"; 


(2) provision of recordings to bring to 
alumnae clubs talks and lectures by mem- 
bers of the faculty— for example, inspira- 
tional talks given at college vespers, and 
lectures or recent trends in various subject- 
matter fields; 

(3) provision of occupational help 
through cooperation of the Occupational 
Guidance department of the college. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New 
York Executive Secretary, Alumni As- 
sociation ■ 

In adult education the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Syracuse University plays the role 
of an intermediary. It cooperates with: 
(i) University College, the downtown 
branch of the University; (2) the Bureau 
of School Services of the School of Educa- 
tion, whicli brings extension study to 
ers in all sections of the state; and (3) re 
lated graduate organizations, such as Eta 
Pi Upsilon Alumnae (senior women’s hon- 
orary) which sponsors an Alumni Univer- 
sity at commencement rime. 

The Alumni University is a series of 
free lectures on diversified subjects, ex- 
tending over several days previous to com- 
mencement. Prominent alumni and faculty 
members conduct the classes. 

Upon request, the Association also ar- 
ranges for speakers to conduct programs 
on any subject at local alumni meetings 
across the continent. 

University of the South, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee Alumni Secretary 

Publishes a quarterly Alumni News 
magazine whose purpose is to cement a 
feeling for (i) liberal education and (2) . 
college training under Christian auspices. 
The Alumni News is sent to all alumni. 

Publishes The Sewanee Eeview, oldest 
literary quarterly in America, whose pur- 
pose (announced in 1892) is "to enhanre 
and enrich the reflective life of the South.” 
Many alumni are among its subscribers. 
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Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 

Alumnae Secretary 

The Vassar Alumnae Magazine tries 
consistently to present important issues to 
the alumnae, concerning itself not only 
with Vassar College, but witli subjects per- 
tinent to any group of educated women. 

There is a reunion committee charged 
with the duty of enriching reunion pro- 
grams so that they may provide education 
and mental as well as spiritual refreshment 
to alumnae when they return to college 
together. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia 

Alumnae Secretary 

Wesleyan Alumnae-College Days, which 
provided faculty lectures on the campus 
for alumnae, were discontinued during 
the war. At an Alumnae Council meeting 
in December 1946, a new program was 
started along the lines laid down in a series 
of resolutions, from which the following 
excerpts are taken: 

"Whereas, General Dwight Eisenhower, 
who led the armies of free men to victory 
in the Second World War, sent this mes- 
sage to all alumni: 

"There can be no assured peace and 
tranquility for any one nation except as it 
is achieved for all; so I would like to urge 
the colleges in America to sponsor the 
study of other governments and other na- 
tions in order that we may supplant feat 
with understanding which would be a 
gigantic step toward the abolition of 
war .... 

“Be it resolved, tlierefore, that a Forum 
for the study of the history and culture of 
other nations be held annually by the fac- 
ulty and alumnae; 

"Be it resolved, further, that this Forum 
be dedicated to the better understanding 
of other countries and to the forwarding 
of peace . . . .” 

The first of these Forums was held in 
1947. 


CIVIC EDUCATION 
Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies. 

American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania President 
Organized in 1889 as a forum for the 
discussion of questions of national and 
world interests. It functions through meet- 
ings held in Philadelphia, and through its 
publications, the most important of which 
is a bi-monthly journal. The Annals. Also, 
from time to time, pamphlets and mono- 
graphs are published. 

The appeal of the Academy is to the gen- 
eral business and professional public who 
desire serious, but not highly technical, 
presentations of public questions. No posi- 
tion is ever taken by the Academy on mat- 
ters presented before it, but every effort is 
made to have all leading attitudes given 
consideration. Those interested arc invited 
to write to the Academy at the address 
given. 

American Council on Public Affairs, 
2153 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Executive Secretary 

Devoted to the publication and dissemi- 
nation of social science n.ateriah, including 
pamphlets, books, and mimeographed bul- 
letins, suitable for adult education. Inter- 
mittently sponsors research projects. 

American Political Science Association, 
1822 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 
Secretary-T reasurer 

Fosters scholarly interest in the scientific 
study and improvement of politics and 
public law, administration, and diplomacy; 
maintains a Personnel Service indicating 
the records of young scholars available for 
appointment as teachers, research experts, 
and public servants. 

American Viewpoint, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York Exec- 
utive Secretary 

A nonprofit, nonpolitical, nonpartisan. 
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nonsectarian organization, the purpose of 
which centers in the publication and wide 
distribution of booklets, pamphlets, and 
other materials on basic American princi- 
ples and ideals. 

American Viewpoint booklets are being 
extensively used in libraries, schools, adult 
education groups, naturalization classes, 
and elsewhere. 

Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York Chairman 

A nonprofit educational organization, 
the purpose of which is to distribute in- 
formative material on the Constitution of 
tlie United States and our free enterprise 
system. It publishes and promotes the dis- 
tribution of Thomas James Norton’s The 
Constitution of the United States— Its 
Sources and Its Application, selected by a 
committee of the Bar Associadon as the 
best available book for instruction in tlie 
fundamentals of our consdtutionai system. 

National Civil Service League, 67 West 
i)4th Street, New York 18, New York 
Executive Secretary 

A citizens' organization formed in 1881. 
Devoted to promoting efficiency and econ- 
omy in government administration — ^fed- 
eral, state and local — tlirough selection of 
public employees on a basis of merit and 
fimess after competitive tests or other ob- 
jective evaluation and appraisal of demon- 
strated qualifications and capacity. 

Acts as adviser to public personnel agen- 
cies, public administrators, and legislators 
in the application of civil service laws and 
practices. Carries on public information 
service in regard to activities in the civil 
service field through factual reports of its 
committees; newspaper releases; publica- 
tion and distribution of pamphlets on var- 
ious phases of public personnel adminis- 
tration; occasional public meetings; and 
lectures in colleges and universities. 


National Institute of Public Affairs, 

400 Investment Building, Washington 5, 

D. C. Educationd Director 

A nonprofit educational enterprise in- 
corporated in April, 1934, under the code 
of the District of Columbia. Acts as a liai- 
son unit between the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country and the departments 
of the Federal Government. Also serves as 
a consulting agency in matters relating 
generally to the recruitment and training 
of personnel for public affairs. 

National Institute of Social Relations, 

1029 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 

D. C. Director 

A nonprofit educational organization, 
launched in February, 1946, by some of 
the officers and men who had been directly 
responsible for the Army Orientation Pro- 
gram during World War II. The purpose 
is to carry on, in civilian life, the work be- 
gun in the Service — a program of adult 
education designed to give people a clear 
and meaningful grasp of the democratic 
way of life. 

Experimental programs in selected com- 
munities have led in each instance to the 
establishment of a Community Discussion 
Council, broadly representative of all major 
sections of interest within the community. 

The Field Service Division of the In- 
stitute gives assistance to organizations 
and communities in the conduct of confer- 
ences and training institutes on various as- 
pects of community education and com- 
munity leadership. These training services 
are available to any community and to any 
national, state, or local organization inter- 
ested in the promotion of education for 
good citizenship. 

The Institute publishes a discussion 
guide series called Td\ It Over. Each issue 
deals with a current national or interna- 
tional problem and contains background 
material, aids to discussion leaders, illus- 
trations, a topical outline, and a bibliog- 
raphy. 
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National League of Women Voters, 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. President 

National, nonpartisan organization made 
up of affiliated state Leagues, which in 
turn consist of local Leagues. Organized 
by the National American Woman's Suf- 
frage Association at its Victory Convention 
in 1920 to enable women through self-edu- 
cation to equip themselves for responsible 
participation in government. 

Representative national conventions de- 
termine the League’s program of work, 
which comprises items for study and items 
for support, with special projects indicated 
for emphasis. Study is the necessary pre- 
requisite for support. 

The League is not departmentalized so 
far as the interests of its members are con- 
cerned, but for convenience in fact-finding, 
study, and action, the subjects which are 
to he taken up by all members are listed 
under departments. Each program depart- 
ment is in charge of a group of represent- 
atives from all the state Leagues, headed 
by a national chairman. 

Educational methods used include study 
groups, round-table discussion-s, voters’ 
schools, institutes, public meetings. Fact- 
finding groups attend meetings of local 
legislative bodies, visit public institutions, 
and confer with public officials. Radio, mo- 
tion pictures, slide films and other audio- 
visual media are effectively used. List of 
publications on request. 

National Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York 7, New York Execu- 
tive Secretary 

A nonprofit, nonpartisan citizen organi- 
zation devoted to the development and 
spread of methods of making local, county, 
and state government more efficient and 
responsive to democratic controls. Also 
works to develop a responsible, informed, 
participating citizenry. 

Organized in 1894 by the then eidsting 
local civic organizations, the League has 
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served them, as well as individuals, public 
officiais, and educational institutions as a 
clearinghouse of civic information. Its com- 
mittees prepare model laws, charters, state 
constitutions, and administrative systems 
representative of the highest standards and 
most advanced thinking. It cooperates with 
civic leaders and educators in local, county, 
and state improvement campaigns by sup- 
plying fact-ammunition and strategy; con- 
ducts administrative and financial surveys 
of governments; and maintains a civic and 
governmental library which is open for use 
by interested persons. 

It publishes a monthly periodical. The 
National Municipal Review. 

National Self-Government Committee, 
80 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
Secretary-T reasurer 

Organized in 1904 by a gmup of public- 
spirited citizens, Purpose: To stimulate the 
development of student government in 
teacher-training institutions, schools, and 
colleges; and to form, where possible, jun- 
ior cities for youth of 16 to 21 years of age 
who are no longer in school. The Com- 
mittee stresses the importance of teaching 
responsibility by giving responsibility, 
teaching the facts about politics through 
"realistic” civics, and developing the "habit 
and attitude” of democracy. 

Directors and educational consultants 
write pamphlets, magazine and newspaper 
articles; address teacher and student 
groups; confer with educational authori- 
ties. The Committee cooperates with 
other educational organizations and youth 
groups, and supplies its pubiications to 
approximately 7,000 associate members, 
chiefly in schools and colleges. 

National Planning Association, 800 21st 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Founded in 1934, on the theses that 
planning Is as necessary to a nation as to 
an individual or a business, and that na- 
tional planning should be the concern of 
all Americans rather than of government 
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alone. Four standing committees— Agri- 
culture, Business, Labor, and International 
Policy — meet together to examine planning 
proposals, seek agreement, and suggest ap- 
propriate policies. 

Membership is open to interested per- 
sons and organizations. . . . Service to 
members includes: (i) a regular bulletin, 
“Public Policy Digest"; (3) Planning 
Pamphlet Series, which presents findings 
of OTA studies; (3) mimeographed re- 
ports and special memoranda; (4) guid- 
ance and consultation services. 

Public Administration Clearing House, 

1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 

Director 

Founded in 1331 to serve as an exchange 
for information concerning administrative 
processes and problems in government and 
to foster cooperation among organizations 
and individuals in the Eeld of public ad- 
ministration. 

It facilitates the interchange of informa- 
tion, points of view, ideas, and experience 
among organizations of public officials, or- 
ganizations of citizens, and other groups 
that are planning for improvements in the 
administradve techniques of government. 
It assists in making available to each group 
the information and technical resources 
and experience at the disposal of other or- 
ganizadons. It receives, and refers to die 
proper organizations or agencies inquiries 
on all phases of public administration. 
From time to time, it arranges special con- 
ferences. 

The Clearing House publishes biennially 
Public Administration Organizations, a di- 
rectory of voluntary, unofficial, organiza- 
dons in the field of public administration. 
It maintains a Personnel Exchange Service 
listing specially qualified candidates for 
research and administradve posidons. 
Through its Netvs Bulletin it disseminates 
to newspaper and magazine editors in- 
formation concerning significant develop- 
ments in the field of public administradon. 
It manages certain joint enterprises or serv- 


ices for the fourteen organizations of pub- 
lic officials which have their headquarters 
at the Chicago address of the Clearing 
House (1313 E. 60th Street). One of these 
enterprises is a Joint Reference Library 
which publishes a weekly checklist. Recent 
Publications on Government Problems. 
The Clearing House maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C. in the Transportadon 
Building. 

Union for Democratic Action, 819 13th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Bxec- 
utive Director 

A nonpartisan organization formed in 
1941. Has chapters in major cides through- 
out the country. Its membership includes 
businessmen, farmers, laborers, housewives, 
doctors, lawyers, and churchmen of all 
faiths. It is the only organization that 
brings together the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizadons, and members of the major 
polidcal pardcs. 

Its chapters sponsor educational cam- 
paigns making use of “fact folders," the 
press, radio, public forums, dinners. The 
Washington office publishes the bi-monthly 
Congressional Newsletter, with up-to-the- 
minute reports on pending legisladon. Its 
London office publishes the bi-monthly 
London Newsletter. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Arranged alphabedcally by names of 
agencies under the subheads: Private Agen- 
cies and Public Agencies. 

Private Agencies 

American Home Economics Association, 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
Staff Member in Charge, Consumer Ed- 
ucation Activities 

The Consumer Speak/ project of the As- 
sociadon functions through consumer dis- 
cussion groups in almost all the states and 
educates “not by telling people what to 
think or do, but by helping consumers to 
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express themselves and by bringing out 
their ideas.” Led by home economists, con- 
sumers say what they think about the 
goods they buy, and their carefully ana- 
lyzed “wants” and “don't wants” are a 
guide to manufacturers. The Association 
publishes the project’s results from time to 
time in its Journal oj Home Economics, its 
Consumer Education Service, also in press 
and on radio coast to coast. 

Adult consumer education is included in 
the objects and activities of the Association, 
which aims to improve and extend home 
economics instruction in schools and col- 
leges and in adult education; issues publi- 
caticms, holds meetings, and endeavors to 
secure legislation for the advancement of 
home economics interests. Its membership 
includes workers in all phases of adult 
home economics education. The Associa- 
tion has a staff worker specially assigned 
to its consumer education activity, but the 
work of all the staff includes activity in 
this field. 

CoNsuMEK Cleasing House, 1740 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Chairman 

A clearinghouse for national organiza- 
tions, with respect to their consumer pro- 
grams. Reports approximately monthly on 
current issues of interest to consumers, 
with suggestions for appropridte consumer 
action. 

The Consumer Education Study, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
i6th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Director 

The Consumer Education Study, con- 
ducted by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, a Department of 
the NEA, has been operating since 1942. 

Most of the energy of the Study has gone 
into the production of the Consumer Edu- 
cation Series, a sequence of teaching-learn- 
ing units, averaging about 100 pages in 
length. Written objectively and without 
bias, they treat the most serious, persisting 
problems of consumers. Each was written 


by a specially equipped author, with the 
consultation of outstanding experts from 
all walks of life. The authenticity of every 
statement has been checked. The pam- 
phlets are attractive in style, well illus- 
trated. Prepared primarily for use in high 
school, tliey have been adjudged at least 
equally good for adult use, by many adult 
educators. 

Consumers' Research, Washington, New 

Jersey Director 

A nonprofit-making organization, with 
offices and laboratories situated just out- 
side the town of Washington, New Jersey, 
Originally formed to take care of the flood 
of inquiries from readers of Yo«r Money's 
Worth (1927) by Stuart Chase and F. J. 
Schlink. Mr. Schlink is President of Con- 
sumers* Research. 

Consumers' Research Bulletin, issued 
monthly, lists a wide range of commodi- 
ties. Each commodity is rated by brand 
name as: A. Recommended; B. Intermedi- 
ate; or C. Not Recommended. These 
ratings are based on scientific unbiased 
tests. The Bulletin has been used as sup- 
plementary material in classrooms for 
many years. Because of its forthright use 
of brand names, and its frank discussion 
of defects as well as advantages, it is of 
particular interest to adult students. 

In addition to the monthly issues, there 
is an Annual Cumulative Bulletin, which 
summarizes a wide range of CR's previous 
findings, and includes also much new 
material that has not appeared in monthly 
issues. The Annual is confidential and is 
available only for the personal use of an 
individual subscriber. A special arrange- 
ment can, however, be made to use it as a 
classroom textbook, provided that each 
member of the cla^ subscribes and signs 
the confidential agreement. Full informa- 
tion is available on request. 

Consumers Union, 17 Union Square West, 

New York, New York Director 

Consumers Union publishes a monthly 
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magazine, Consumer Reports, and an an- 
nual pocket-size reference book, the Buy- 
ing Guide, in which are printed results of 
unbiased and impartial tests and examina- 
tions of a wide variety of consumer goods. 
The technical findings — arrived at by sci- 
entific laboratory tests, by carefully con- 
trolled tests of actual use, and by con- 
sultation with qualified experts, or by a 
combination of these means — enable GU's 
members to get their money’s worth in a 
confusing market and to protect them- 
selves and their families against false and 
misleading advertising and against misrep- 
resented or even dangerous merchandise. 

Cooperative League USA, BssEiUtcH and 
Information Office, 726 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Director 

The Cooperative League USA is the edu- 
cational arm of the consumer-purchasing 
cooperative movement. Consumer coopera- 
tives have always maintained their organ- 
ized efforts to enable consumers to own 
the services or organizations or utilities 
through which they obtain goods and 
services. 

The Washington Office of Research and 
Information is obligated to serve the mil- 
lions of consumer cooperative members 
who own the League. The Office gathers 
information from government organiza- 
tions; transmits to government organiza- 
tions information about cooperatives; acts 
as a liaison between the consumer coopera- 
tive movement and other voluntary groups, 
such as labor, religion, education, farm; 
presents the voice of organized consumers 
on legislative issues. 

League of Women Shoppers, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10, New York Chair- 
man, Board of Directors 

A nonprofit, nonpartisan membership 
organization of consumers, formed in June 
1935 to mobilize women’s buying power 
so that it will be used to improve Ameri- 
can living standards. Utilizes press and 
radio, holds meetings, and publishes its 


own Newsletter and reports of special sur- 
veys, to provide the public with detailed 
information about national legislation and 
other factors which affect living standards. 
Makes a special point of stressing the rela- 
tion of wages to prices. 

National Association of Consumers, 
1822 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Executive Secretary 

Will appraise current developments af- 
fecting consumer welfare in order to pro- 
vide a constructive basis for consumer edu- 
cation and action. Will analyze and follow 
national and state legislation; the work of 
administrative agencies; and activities of 
business and other groups, as these affect 
the consumer interest. Will keep individ- 
uals and groups continuously informed of 
such developments and their significance 
to Americans as consumers, indicating 
what lines of action are open to consumers. 
Will obtain special information for mem- 
bers on request. 

National Congress of Pareitcs and 

Teachers, 600 S. Michigan Boulevard, 

Chicago, Illinois Director of Office 

As part of its program activities, the 
Committee on Home and Family Life, one 
of the regular committees of the Congress, 
organizes study groups, classes, and work- 
shops dealing with practical phases of fam- 
ily life, such as clothing equipment and 
the renovation of home furnishings. It also 
conducts nutrition and consumer education 
forums and community food conservation 
centers. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 

1819 Broadway, New York 23, New 

York Executive Director 

The National Council is concerned with 
consumer problems on a broad scale. In 
its legislation program, it has supported 
pure food and drug legislation, grade la- 
beling, price control, fair labor standards, 
and minimum wage legislation. Through 
special study kits, the Sections have studied 
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the effects of such legislation on the con- 
sumer and have taken action on specific 
bills within these areas. The Council is a 
member of the Consumer Clearing House. 

National Council of Neoro Women, 
1318 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, 
D. C. Executive Director 
The national office, through its monthly 
bulletin, Telefact, and specially prepared 
brochures, keeps the local groups informed 
on the problems of consumer interest. 

The Council holds membership in the 
Consumer Clearing House of Washington 
and is also a member of the National As- 
sociation of Consumers. The Council rec- 
ognizes that the need for consumer edu- 
cation is basic. It therefore attempts to 
popularize the problems of supply and de- 
mand and stresses the responsibility of 
every citizen to buy intelligently. 

United Automobile Workers (Congress 
OF Industrul Organizations) Educa- 
tion Department, 28 W. Warren Street, 
Detroit 2, Michigan President 
TJie UAW-CIO publishes a monthly 
magazine Ammunition, which includes 
consumer news, reports on the organiza- 
don of cooperadves, and ideas on educa- 
don for cooperadves and consumer groups. 
The Educadon Department has published 
a series of pamphlets on such subjects as 
how to smash inflation, how to organize 
cooperatives in your community, and how 
to organize cooperative housing. It has also 
published a turnover talk on cooperadves, 
which consists of 16 cartoon charts with 
text and discussion materials. The Educa- 
don Department also distributes recorded 
radio programs on cooperadves, and scripts 
for 15-minute radio programs. 

Public Agencies 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau OF Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 
Head, Information Division 
Conducts research on food and nutridon, 


texdles and clothing, housing and house- 
hold equipment, and family economic 
problems, and issues numerous bulledns, 
charts, and other graphic materials (free 
or available for nominal sums) useful in 
consumer educadon classes. Lists of mate- 
rials available on request. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
Commissioner 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, as 
the official price-collection agency of the 
Federal Government, publishes monthly 
and weekly indexes of wholesale prices, 
and monthly indexes of prices paid by 
moderate-income consumers in large cides. 
Also, from time to dme it issues special 
studies of consumer expenditures, and in- 
formation on intercity differences in rela- 
dve costs of consumer goods. 

In addition to published materials, the 
Bureau can furnish, upon request, a wide 
variety of data on prices, living costs, and 
living standards. 

U. S. Office of Education, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service, Washington 
25, D. C. Chief, Home Economies Edu- 
cation Service 

Assists states in their adult education 
program in consumer educadon: (i) by 
working direedy with state and city super- 
visors on the program; (2) by assisting 
colleges in preparing teachers for adult 
educadon programs; and (3) by calling to 
die attention of the states new books, pam- 
phlets, and other releases relating to con- 
sumer educadon. 

A large number of the adult educadon 
classes in homemaking carried on in local 
centers give emphasis to consumer educa- 
don problems. Some of the units taught 
are in family economics, home manage- 
ment, or consumer educadon; others are 
given under the tide of clothing, foods, 
housing, equipment, or home furnishing. 
In these, analyses are frequendy made of 
what is available in the market, and cm- 
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phasis is given to selection and buying of 
consumer goods, care, conservation and 
repair, and problems of consumer protec- 
tion. 

CORPORATION TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Except for the first entry, the list is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by names of the cor- 
porations. 

Training Within Industry Foundation, 
Bassett Building, 382 Springfield Av- 
enue, Summit, New Jersey 

During World War II, industrial man- 
agement in both production and service 
organizations faced and met problems of 
a scope never before encountered. The gov- 
ernment program known as Training 
Within Industry (TWI) was established in 
I9<|0 to assist production executives with 
the handling of the many human problems 
that were common to all. Its special sec- 
tions were: Job Instruction, Job Methods, 
Job Relations, and Program Development. 
The program was carried forward by a 
network of industrial men and women 
who shared experiences and jointly devel- 
oped techniques with broad applications. 
This was regarded as a proper government 
service during wartime, but its termination 
at the end of the war was planned from 
the beginning. 

In January, 1946, the Training Within 
Industry Foundation was established as a 
membership-supported, nonprofit- organi- 
zation with the following objectives: (i) 
To continue the cooperative research 
started under the TWI Program during 
tile war; (2) to develop furtlier the special 
programs designed to improve instruction 
skills, work procedures, and job relations, 
and to assist in identifying the production 
problems that involve people and in de- 
vising efiective ways to meet and solve 
these problems through training; (3) to 
evolve techniques for the selection and de- 
velopment of supervisory and managerial 


personnel; and (4) to disseminate, by 
means of publications and conferences, the 
results of Foundation efforts. 

Do Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Company, 
loth and Market Streets, Wilmington g8, 
Delaware Supervisor, Central Training 
Section 

Training activities, which have been car- 
ried on within the Du Pont Company for 
many years, cover the training of super, 
visors, potential supervisors, operators, ap- 
prentices, etc. The programs are design^ 
by the individual employing units to meet 
their specific needs. During World War II, 
the large majority of the employing units 
made extensive use of the Training Within 
Industry programs; specifically. Job In- 
struction Training, Job Methods Training, 
and Job Relations Training. These pro- 
grams have now become a definite part of 
the over-all training activities. However, 
since the close of the war, the supervisory 
training has shifted to the conference ap- 
proach, as this method has proved most 
effective in handling the average super- 
visory problem. 

The training activities in the various 
units are carried on by the line organiza- 
tion usually with the assistance of a train- 
ing or personnel supervisor. Training ma- 
terial generally is prepared by the particu- 
lar unit and designed to meet its needs. 
The Central Training Section acts in an 
advisory capacity to the various employing 
units. 

The scope of training within the Du 
Pont Company includes induction training 
for new employees; operator and appren- 
tice training; college-graduate or stu- 
dent-engineer training; pre-foreman and 
pre-supervisory training; and supervisory 
training, including all members of man- 
agement of the units. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State 
Street, Rochester 4, New York Director 
of Training 

During World War II, the Eastman Ko- 
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dak Company used the TWI program of 
Job Instructor Training, directly or in 
modified form, in. its various plants. This 
pattern of training was used with equal 
success in mechanical and process types of 
operations. The Company’s own program 
of optical training preceded the Job In- 
structor Training and contributed to its 
development. The training program has 
been continued and further developed 
since the close of the war, being as appli- 
cable to the Company's peacetime produc- 
tion as to its war work. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania Supervisor oj 
Training 

Starting in January 1943, and continuing 
to June, 1945, the Company conducted 
TWI courses for bodi factory and office 
supervisory personnel, in Job Instructor 
Training, Job Methods Training, and Job 
Relations Training. Some executives also 
participated in these programs. The results 
were very beneficial. 

In January, 1945, the Company started a 
series of discussion meetings under the 
sponsorship of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education. These meetings dealt with the 
responsibilities of management toward the 
supervisor and of the supervisor toward 
the workers under him. Subsequendy, a 
number of the Company executives and 
supervisors participated in a Conference 
Leader Training Program sponsored and 
conducted by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan Director of Training and Educa- 
tion 

The Ford Motor Company continues its 
emphasis on job training and is constantly 
making improvements in the program. 
The operation of the program is developed 
cooperatively between the line organization 
and the staff in Training and Education. 


The training is carried on in all the Com- 
pany’s plants. 

Goodrich, B. F. Company, 500 S. Main 
Street, Akron 18, Ohio Director of Fac- 
tory Training 

In 1942, the Company became much in- 
terested in die wartime Training Within 
Industry Program, and that interest has 
continued.. The most outstanding program 
has been the one on Job Methods, which 
all foremen have been required to attend 
on the off-time basis. Proposals submitted 
by members of the Job Methods training 
groups have stimulated interest in the pro- 
gram and have been one of the practical 
evidences of its success. 

Excellent results have been obtained also 
from the use of the TWI program on Job 
Relations. All foremen are required to take 
this training program, too. They prefer to 
call it a course in problem-solving rather 
chan Job Relations, but they feel that the 
interchange of experience and views on 
how to handle labor problems is very bene- 
ficial. 

The use of the TWI program of Job In- 
struction as the basis for a safety campaign 
has proved to be one of the biggest factors 
in the prevention of accidents. 

International Harvester Company, 180 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago i, Illinois 
Director, Education and Training 

The general training program of the 
Company falls witliin the classification of 
"training on the job," although there are 
occasional classroom sessions of intensive 
training in special subjects. These sessions 
are sometimes held in the evenings; at 
other times they last over a period of one 
or two days. The Company also maintains 
a full-time school which trains all types of 
employees who occupy responsible posi- 
tions in the factories, branches, and sales 
organizations. The instructors for all train- 
ing programs are qualified Company em- 
ployees. The training materials, manuals. 
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and other publications used for instruction 
are prepared in the General Office. 

Standard Oil Company op New Jersey, 
26 Broadway, New York, New York 
Training Assistant 

Postwar training program planned to 
capitalize upon the experience gained dur- 
ing the war with various training mate- 
rials and techniques. Program expanded to 
meet the needs of every supervisory level 
and designed to provide basic as well as 
advanced training in the principles of 
effective supervisory management The 
planned conference procedure utilized as 
the basic method of operation. Under the 
guidance of well-trained conference lead- 
ers, small discussion groups study and dis- 
cuss supervisory problems using materials 
designed to stimulate both individual and 
group thinking in regard to the most effec- 
tive methods of analyzing and solving 
problems with which supervisors arc con- 
fronted. 

U. S. Rubber Company, 1230 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 20, New York 
Training Director 

The training program of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company is founded on the belief that 
the ultimate success of any industry re- 
quires "know how” on the part of every 
employee, and this in turn implies a con- 
tinuing learning process. Many of the 
simple learning requirements can be satis- 
fied by on-the-job experience, but in the 
case of complex jobs, experience must be 
planned or scheduled and supplemented by 
job breakdowns, policy write-ups, and 
other training aids. Even though this 
added emphasis is given to training, it is 
still felt that the responsibility for training 
should rest with the line organization or 
with the employee’s own supervisor. 

The comprehensive program of training 
and education toward which the Company 
is working will ultimately include the fol- 
lowing major types of aedvities; (i) Man- 
agement training for all levels and in all 


areas; (2) direct produedon training on an 
organized basis for new employees and 
transferees in actual production depart- 
ments; (3) indirect produedon training 
for those in staff, functional, and service 
departments; (4) comprehensive induedon 
program for all new employees; (5) con- 
dnuous program of safety education at all 
levels; (6) product-knowledge program for 
sales and customer service personnel; (7) 
apprendee programs, where applicable; 
(8) supplementary training, available on a 
voluntary basis to employees on their own 
time. 

Western Electric Company, 195 Broad- 
way, New York, New York Personnel 
Director 

Before World War II, the training 
courses of the Western Electric Company 
included a considerable amount of the sub- 
ject matter and approach developed by the 
Training Within Industry program. Dur- 
ing the war, TWI courses were integrated 
into the over-all training procedures of the 
Company on a very extensive basis and 
became a construedve factor in training 
supervisors to meet the rapidly expanding 
produedon program which then prevailed. 
Training along TWI lines has been con- 
dnued in the Company since the war as a 
part of its training program, with Job 
Reladons Training and Job Instruction 
Training receiving particular emphasis. 

The training work of the Company has 
for many years included a wide variety of 
courses closely related to job performance. 
These courses are increased as need for 
training in additional fields arises. 

Westinohouse Electric Corporation, 469 
Sharpsville Avenue, Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania Staff Supervisor, Industrial Rela- 
tions 

Job Instruction Training was adopted at 
this Division in 1942 and was continued on 
a large scale throughout the war period. 
Following the termination of the war, the 
training program based on Job Instruction 
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Training principles has gone steadily on. 
Each newly appointed supervisor or in- 
structor participates in the JIT program. 
The results seem amply to justify the 


conclusion that, in the interest of better 
production, JIT principles of on-the-job 
training should be adopted by all manu- 
facturing industries. 



CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The following brief notes on educational programs in correctional institu- 
tions in various sections of the country are based upon information selected 
from reports sent in by about fifty institutions; space limitations forbid in- 
cluding all the materid received. Arranged under three subheads; Federal 
Prison System; State Programs; and Army and Naoy. The states ate listed 
alphabetically. 


Federal Prism System 

There are 25 adult institutions in the 
federal system; six penitentiaries, three re- 
formatories for men and one for women, 
a medical center, nine correctional insti- 
tutions (for short-term oflendeis), four 
prison camps, and one detention head- 
quarters (jail). Since 1930, academic and 
vocational education, industrial training, 
and library services under trained person- 
nel have been stressed in all the federal 
institutions. General supervision is exer- 
cised by the U. S. Bureau of Prisons. The 
Bureau staff includes; (i) a trained educa- 
tor who supervises academic education, vo- 
cational training, and library services; (2) 
a supervisor of personnel training; and (3} 
a supervisor of industrial training. 

The staff of each institution includes 
from one to fifteen supervisory, instruct- 
ing, and library personnel, in addition to 
industrial and maintenance foremen and 
agricultural personnel who are expected to 
instruct as well as supervise prisoners at 
work. The educational program, with 
variations in institutions of different 
types and sizes, includes grade-school and 
high-school courses; advanced courses in 
academic and commercial subjects, agri- 
culture, skilled trades, etc. (given in class- 
room, shop, or by cell-study correspondence 
lesson) ; on-the-job industrial training; or- 
ganized recreation under trained direc- 
tion; library services; and a variety of 
cultural activities. Much use is made of 
cell-study courses prepared in the federal 
system or obtained from universities and 
other sources. Educational buildings are 


modern and well equipped. Since 19^, job 
placement services, have been maintained, 
and during the war a large number of men 
not qualified for military service went di- 
rectly into war industries. 

Education is compulsory only for those 
with less than fifth-grade rating, and they 
must attend school one hour daily. A large 
percentage of the prisoners in federal in- 
stitutions are enrolled in some educational 
activity. (See article on “Correctional Edu- 
cation [p. 70 £F.] for references to Airplane 
Mechanic School, library services, and 
other outstanding activities in federal in- 
stitutions.) 

State Prograths 

California 

The California Institutions, particularly 
San Quentin Prison, have for many years 
made extensive use of correspondence 
courses provided gratis by the University 
of California. Now, by special ‘arrange- 
ment, the correspondence work is corrected 
in the institutions. In recent years class- 
room instruction has been extended and 
improved under certified teachers, state 
adult education funds having been made 
available for that purpose. Some of the in- 
structors in the correctional institutions 
teach also at nearby schools and colleges. 
The educational program as a whole is 
supervised by trained personnel on the staff 
of the State Department of Corrections. 
The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and State Library Commission cooper- 
ate fully. 

All prisoners pass through a diagnostic 
and guidance period, during which their 
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educational needs are determined. All edu- 
cation is voluntary, but fiftli-grade achieve- 
ment is usually considered a prerequisite 
for parole. San Quentin has a three-story 
educational building and a 20,Qao-volume 
library under a trained librarian. It offers 
day and night school classes and both local 
and university cell-study courses of all 
types, and on all levels. Audio-visual aids 
are extensively used. 

The Institution for Men at Chino lacks 
adequate educational and shop facilities, 
but gets excellent instruction by using 
certified public school teachers from the 
Chino High School District. About 75 
per cent of the prisoners are enrolled vol- 
untarily in an evening high-school pro- 
gram. On-the-job vocational training is 
given in a variety of occupations. A trained 
librarian is in charge of the library. 

The Institution for Women at Tehachapi 
offers academic classes under full-time 
teachers from the Valley Union High 
School, and inmates may earn high-school 
diplomas. Vocational training is given by 
the institution staff. The Kern County Li- 
brary maintains a branch at the institution. 

The California Vocational Institution at 
Lancaster, for the age group from 17 to 21 
years, offers courses leading to a high- 
school diploma issued by the State Super- 
intendent's office, and also various voca- 
tional courses. Accredited teachers are 
used. A branch of the Los Angeles County 
Library has been established in the institu- 
tion. 

Michigan 

The Southern Michigan Prison at Jack- 
son, largest in the country, with 5,400 pris- 
oners, has a staff consisdng of the Director 
of Education and five supervisors. Indus- 
trial and vocadonal training-on-the-job is 
given by foremen, maintenance men, and 
farm personnel. Inmate teachers and in- 
structors are utilized. The program in- 
cludes academic courses through the high- 
school level (compulsory for those below 
eighth grade), commercial and agricultural 
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couriies, and a variety of trade courses. 
State diplomas are given in each depart- 
ment. 

At the Marquette Prison, the program 
follows substantially the same lines as at 
Jackson, but all education is voluntary. Be- 
cause of the emphasis on security, greater 
use is made of cell-study correspondence 
courses obtained from university and com- 
mercial sources. 

New Jersey 

The State Prison and reformatories for 
men and women have directors of educa- 
tion and other trained personnel. Both aca- 
demic and vocadonal courses are provided. 
The reformatory for women has an un- 
usually good program of practical training, 
cultural activities, and social education. 
The program of the Annandale Reforma- 
tory for young men suffered badly from 
personnel problems incident to the war 
but has since been reorganized. 

New Yor\ 

The educational program in New York 
State as a whole is probably superior to that 
of any other state, with the possible excep- 
tion of California. It is supervised by the 
Director of Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Correction. The programs of El- 
mira Reformatory and Wallkill Prison are 
pardcularly notable. 

At Elmira the educadonal staff consists 
of the Director of Education; three super- 
visors (academic, vocational, and physical 
education); a guidance counselor; and 35 
teachers and instructors. All personnel are 
under civil service. The Assignment Board 
determines pardcipadon in the educational 
program, which includes grade-school and 
high-school subjects, commercial courses, 
and related subjects. Regents examinadons 
are given. Correspondence courses from 
Cornell University and other sources are 
offered. Audio-visual aids are used. There 
is an 8500-volume library under a full-time 
librarian. 

Wallkill is an unwalled prison with 
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about 600 prisoners selected from the other 
New York prisons for vocational and gen- 
eral training. The warden was formerly 
Director of Education in the Department 
of Correction. Educational work is volun- 
tary, but prisoners are strongly encouraged 
to participate, A varied program is carried 
on from 8:00 a.m. to g:oo pjn. under 
licensed teachers and qualified instructors. 
Courses extend through high^school level. 
Regents examinations are held, and State 
accredited diplomas are granted. Advanced 
work is offered on the classroom or cell- 
study basis. Twenty-two trades are taught 
in the vocational program, which includes 
agricultural courses. The facilities include 
excellent classrooms and shops, a gymna- 
sium, and a hobby shop, and the evening 
as well as the day program makes full use 
of them. In the evening program, cultural 
and leisure-time activides are encouraged. 

The programs of the other state prisons 
follow the same general lines as at Wall- 
kill, with somewhat less emphasis on eve- 
ning activities and more on industrial 
training, 

Pennsylvania 

The Eastern and Western Penitentiaries 
in Pennsylvania have trained educational 
directors and offer programs of academic 
and voMtional (including agricultural and 
industrial) courses; recreation; and library 
servicM, Cell-study courses (university. In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, etc.) 
are emphasized and the Rockview Branch, 
situated near Pennsylvania State College’ 
has courses taught by extension faculty 
members. The two industrial schools for 
^ung men and the State Industrial Home 
for Women stress vocational training. 

Virginia 

^ The Penitentiary has a director of educa- 
tion and vocational training and two teach- 
es. The major emphasis is on courses for 
those with less than sixth-grade rating, but 
some advanced courses are offered. Shop 


foremen give industrial and trade tr ainin g 
There is an 8500-volume library. 

The State Industrial Farm for Women 
has two full-time academic teachers, and 
education is compulsory for illiterates. 
Commercial, home-economics, and high- 
school courses are offered by correspond- 
ence. Institution work is utilized for tram 
ing- 

Army and Navy 

The Army’s Disciplinary Barracks have 
compulsory education for prisoners with 
less than a fifth-grade rating, voluntary 
courses through the high-school level, and 
a variety of vocational courses. U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute texts are fully used. 
•Ati excellent technical manual, outlining 
prescribed vocational courses, has been pre- 
pared^ by the War Department. Adequate 
libraries arc maintained. Educational su- 
pervision and instruction are given by com- 
missioned officers, enlisted men, and civil 
service employees.’ 

s Disciplmary Barracks and 
Re-Training Command have correspond- 
ence courses, remedial schools, trade 
schools, and well-stocked libraries. U.S.A. 
F.I. and Navy training courses are utilized. 
Commissioned officers head the programs, 
and petty officers and inmates are used as 
instructors. Education through the fifth 
grade is virtually mandatory. 

^ The Army and Navy have two educa- 
tional aims for their court-martial prison- 
ers: to prepare as many as possible for 
restoration to active duty, and to prepare 
the remainder for civil life. 

CREATIVE ARTS 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies and institutions. 

American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York Director of Ad- 
ffitnistration. School for American 
Craftsmen, Alfred, New Yor\ 

The School for American Craftsmen is 
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part of the Liberal Arts College of Alfred 
University, at Alfred, New York. 

The School gives a 32-inonths course, 
during a period of two years, in the four 
basic aafts of metalworking, woodwork- 
ing, ceramics, and textiles. Designing for 
the hand arts, practice in actual production, 
and marketing of craft articles are features 
of the training program. 

American Home Economics Association, 
Art Division, 620 Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. G. Executive Secretary 

The Art Division of the American Home 
Economics Association was organized to 
coordinate the various phases of art in 
Home Economics. With greater emphasis 
on the wholesome use of leisure time, the 
aim of the Art Division is to promote 
some crafts of quality and purpose, which 
are creative and which give lasting satis- 
faction. Traveling exhibits of purchasable 
china, glass, and table linens of good de- 
sign and color, for the home, and acces- 
sories for costumes are provided for those 
who do not have access to large cities 
where well designed articles may be 
studied. Suggestions of good books on art 
in the home and in costume selection are 
made to help small lending and traveling 
libraries stock worth-while and up-to-date 
books. 

The Art Workshop, So East nth Street, 
New York 3, New York Director 

Established in 1929 to offer opportuni- 
ties to employed men and women for the 
creative use of their leisure time. Evening 
classes in paindng, life drawing, sculpture, 
pottery, metal work, dramatics, and mod- 
ern dance. 

Clay Club Sculpture Center, 4 West 8th 
Street, New York ii. New York Di- 
rector 

Creative workshop in the art of sculp- 
ture. A broad understanding of the basic 
problems and possibilides of design in this 
medium is achieved through experimenta- 
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tion with both materials and acsthcdc ap- 
proach. 

The organization maintains studios for 
working in clay, plaster, terra cotta, wood, 
stone, and bronze. Professional sculptors 
use the facilides on a cooperative basis. 
Students learn both from the instructor 
and from contact with those of mature ex- 
perience, much on the apprenticeship prin- 
ciple. Students arc urged to find their own 
artisdc personalidcs. All projects are indi- 
vidual, with no set pattern. Styles vary 
from realisdc to abstract. 

The organization also maintains a gal- 
lery open free to the public and devoted 
exclusively to the showing of sculpture. 

Craet Students League of the YWCA 
OP THE City of New York, 745 loth 
Avenue, New York 19, New York Sec- 
retary in Charge 

Offers instruction in bookbinding; cabi- 
net-making; design, enameling; etching; 
jewelry; life drawing, painting, and sketch- 
ing; metal work and silvefsmithing; pot- 
tery; sculpture; weaving. 

When classes are not in session, the 
equipment is available for pracdce work to 
members of the League. 

Delaware Art Center, Park Drive at 
Woodlawn Avenue, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware Director of Educational Programs 

Offers an educadonal program which 
provides for exbibidons, classes, and lec- 
tures. This program is designed to promote 
the arts and develop creadve abilities 
through firsthand experience. Classes are 
scheduled in response to specific demands 
and are offered for nominal fees. Here 
the experienced or inexperienced student, 
painter, businessman, craftsman, parent, 
or teacher may enjoy classes in paint- 
ing, drawing, graphic arts, and sculpture. 
Classes in the crafts include ceramics, sil- 
versmithing, weaving, bookbinding, and 
woodcarving. While the aim of these 
classes is to promote a high standard of 
art achievement, particular attention is 
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given to the individual and social needs of 
students. Certain students may develop 
along professional lines, but the greater 
number find, through experience in the 
arts, release from tensions and a chance to 
realize the enriched living that comes 
through creative self-expression. 

Montclair Art Museum, Art School, 3 
South Mountain Avenue, Montclair, 
New Jersey Director 

The adult art classes in the Montclair 
Art Museum studios are organized for the 
purpose of affording all students, whether 
or not they have had previous experience 
in painting, drawing, sculpture, and cer> 
tain crafts, an opportunity to work in these 
fields under expert guidance. 

The aim of the courses is to acquaint die 
student, with many of the fundamentals 
of art and, through varying points of view, 
to help him to develop his own artistic 
discernment and establish a foundation 
upon which he can further his own growdi 
along lines best suited to him individually. 
A creative and non-imicational attitude is 
constantly fostered. The facilities of the; 
Museum library and galleries are con- 
venient for the use of the student 

Museum of Fine Arts, 407 James Street, 
Syracuse 3, New York Director 

Conducts classes in fine arts and crafts 
in cooperation with Adult Education Pro- 
gram of Syracuse Board of Education. 

Museum of Modern Art, ii West 43rd 
Street, New York 19, New York Secre- 
tary 

In a class for adults, ‘Understanding 
Modern Painting by Painting," modern 
painting is studied through lectures, discus- 
sions, and exercises in various media. 

Penland School of Handicrafts, Pen- 
land, North Carolina Director 

A school teaching a great variety of craft 
techniques; hand weaving; art metal and 
jewelry; pottery; lapidary art; and very 


many others — almost any craft one might 
mention. Students may be of any age, any 
background, any degree or kind of pre- 
vious training. One may receive training 
for professional use, for personal satisfac- 
tion, or for college credit, as he wishes. He 
may take as many subjects as he likes, ad- 
vance as far as he likes, go at his own 
pace. In the classes may be found, side by 
side, professional craftsmen, college presi- 
dents, housewives, students of art, Penland 
is truly a peoples’ school. Foreign govern- 
ments send students to the school to learn 
of the crafts culture of our country, 

Philadelphia Art Alliance, 351 South 
i8th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Executive Director 

Furthers the arts of music, drama, paint- 
ing, sculpture, dancing, interior decoration, 
literature, industrial design, crafts, and 
other arts by free exhibitions, lectures, mu- 
sicales. Sponsors the American National 
Theatre and Academy, 

Samuel S. Fleisher Art Memorial, 719 
Catharine Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania Director 

Classes in drawing, painting, sculpture. 
Free to everyone regardless of age, sex, 
creed or color. Adult classes Monday 
through Friday 7 to 9:30 p.m., October ist 
to May ist. 

San Luis Institute of Arts and Crafts, 
Adams State College, San Luis, Colorado 
Director 

At the San Luis Institute of Arts and 
Crafts, which is a division of Adams State 
College, adults arc included in the Art 
Club. This club gives opportunity for ex- 
pression in various forms of art and in 
crafts. Some of the crafts now claiming the 
attention of the members are weaving, 
leather work, metal work, wood-working, 
wood-turning, and chip-carving. An ex- 
hibit is conducted at the Institute once each 
year. 
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Universal School of Handicrafts, 221 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York Director 

Established in 1935, in recognition of the 
truth that every well-balanced life should 
include some form of creative expression 
strongly appealing to the individual. Its 
courses offer opportunities for work in 
more than fifty different arts and crafts. 
Its student body is unrestricted by age, 
sect, color, special aptitude, or previous 
training. Students are handled in small 
groups to ensure adequate individual at- 
tention. 

Universal offers something rare in edu- 
cational philosophy — the desire to help the 
individual to discover his own ability, to 
express his creative urge at its best, to meet 
his creative self. 

Vermont State Department op Educa- 
tion, Arts U Crafts Division, Montpe- 
lier, Vermont Director of Dioision 

An Arts and Crafts Service, which oper- 
ates within the Department of Education, 
provides for three groups: (i) adult crafts- 
men; (2) school officials, teachers, and 
community leaders; (3) the general public. , 
When requested, the Service is prepared 
to advise craftsmen regarding design and 
color; workmanship; acquirement and use 
of proper materials; styling and pricing of 
articles, and other details of marketing pro- 
cedure. Many craftsmen live where it is 
difficult for them to join instruction groups 
to discuss common problems. Through 
home visits, correspondence, and the cir- 
cularization of illustrative material and 
books, the Director attempts to assist these 
people. The professional service is adapted 
to the needs of each craftsman, and fre- 
quently deals with a general art back- 
ground as well as with specific subjects 
and techniques. 

FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies under three subheads; Private 
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Agencies, Public Agencies, Universities and 
Colleges. 

Private Agencies 

American Home Economics Association, 

620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

Executive Secretary 

Organized in 1908, its purpose being 
"the deveiopment and promotion of stand- 
ards of home and family life that will best 
further individual and social welfare." Its 
program of work stresses the importance 
of the family as the basic unit of com- 
munity, state, national, and international 
life, and promotes concern with the perma- 
nent values of home and family life. 

Official publication, Journal of Home 
Economics, published monthly except July 
and August. Full list of other publications 
furnished oh request. 

American Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, 607 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, 

California Secretary 

Organized during 1929, the Institute at- 
tempts to make available to the American 
public all the existing information that 
would promote successful marriage and 
parenthood. Its activities ace grouped un- 
der three heads: 

(1) Public education, conducted by 
means of lecture-discussions in colleges and 
universities, in high schools, and before 
clubs and organizations of many different 
types. The Institute finds the all-day con- 
ference the most satisfactory vehicle for 
adult education. 

(2) Personal service: (a) for those about 
to marry, a counseling service designed to 
help them make their marriage a success; 
(b) for married couples who are in diffi- 
culties, a service that helps them to under- 
stand and work out their problems. 

(3) Research, including intensive study 
of facts relating to marriage, divorce, and 
remarriage in Los Angeles County; also 
the collecting of solid facts on many differ- 
ent phases of family relations. 
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American Social Hygiene Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York ig. New 
York Director, Division of Educational 
Services 

A voluntary, nonprofit agency, founded 
in 1913. Education for Family Living has 
always been one of its chief interests and 
is now its field of major emphasis. 

The program is intended: (1) To de- 
velop, by experiments, demonstrations, and 
studies, a broad basic policy regarding 
Family Life Education; (2) get this policy 
adopted as rapidly as possible by state and 
local boards of education, with legal sup- 
port if necessary; (3) promote and partici- 
pate in special training of professional per- 
sonnel through formal courses, institutes 
and workshops; (4) develop, produce, and 
distribute suitable instructional materials, 
including visual aids; (5) cooperate with 
other agencies in promoting adult study 
and discussion groups in Family Life Edu- 
cadon. 

Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 58 E. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois Ad- 
ministrative Director 

Major objective of the organization is 
‘khe development of a full and satisfying 
life for rural people.” The attitude toward 
family life education was clearly and ex- 
plicitly stated in a Resolution adopted at 
the nth Annual Meeting in December, 
1945. The Resolution reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The foundation of a country is the 
home and the family. Since the rural home 
produces the largest percentage of the chil- 
dren of the nation, it becomes the training 
ground for most of the citizens, of our 
country ... We recommend to farm 
women further study of family relations, 
child training and parent education in 
rural communities.” 

Women’s participation in the affairs of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
was first officially recognized in the pro- 


gram of work adopted at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Federation December, 1920. A 
Home and Community Department was 
established in 1926. This Department was 
expanded into the present association, with 
the status of an Affiliate Organization, in 
1934. 

Association for Family Living, 209 S. 
State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois Direc- 
tor 

Established in 1925. Seeks to develop 
knowledge and attitudes that make for 
more effective living in the family and in 
the community. The staff conducts in- 
formal discussions on marriage, parent- 
child relationships, and family life, for 
groups in churches, schools, and settle- 
ments and at Association headquarters. 
Individual counseling on problems of pre- 
marital adjustment and family living is* 
carried on through the Association’s Fam- 
ily Consultation Service. Training is made 
available for leaders of discussion groups 
and for professional workers. Library and 
publication services provide carefully se- 
lected books, pamphlets, bibliographies, 
and program aids. 

Caroline 21 achry Institute, 17 East 96th 
Street, New York 28, New York Direc- 
tor 

Provides two kinds of services directed 
to parents and families: (r) Consultation 
Service, which offers special assistance to 
children who have learning difficulties or 
other school problems; (2) Parent/ Coun- 
seling Service, available to parents seeking 
advice on parent-child relations. Operates 
through experienced counselors working 
under supervision of a psychiatrist. When- 
ever possible, the Institute counselor works 
closely with the school that the child at- 
tends. 

Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, Committee on Marriage, the Fam- 
ily AND THE Home, 1209 Cherry Street, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi Chairman 
The Committee was established in 1936, 
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with a mandate to "organize a program of 
education that will aid the Conference 
members in their efforts to safeguard mar- 
riage, to conserve the family, and to trans- 
late into social conduct the highest ideals 
of marriage and family life developed 
through the experience of the people of 
Israel.” 

The Committee keeps the Conference 
membership (rabbis of Reform Judaism) 
informed of publicadons and developments 
relating to marriage and family life; pro- 
motes congregational insdtutes and study 
classes on these subjects; sets standards for 
premarital counseling; helps to establish 
counseling centers; and cooperates with 
major national agencies working in the 
field of Family life Education and welfare. 

CniLn Studt Association or Amekica, 221 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York Director 

Works for better family life in all its 
phases and for a deeper understanding of 
childhood. Deals with normal problems of 
children and families, emphasizing the 
prevention of personality difficulties. Inter- 
prets for patents, and professional workers 
the soundest findings of pediatrics, psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and education, with 
practical application to the everyday prob- 
lems of childhood and of family and com- 
munity life. Activities include: study 
groups; lectures and conferences; training 
of leaders; family counseling service; li- 
brary; speakers' bureau; publication of 
books, pamphlets, bibliographies, and read- 
ing lists for parents, teachers, and children. 
Publishes a quarterly journal. Child Life. 

Commission on Marbiage and the Home, 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, New York Secretary 

Cooperates with denominational and in- 
terdenominational offices, church councils, 
ministerial associations, and with many so- 
cial and educational organizations, in the 
promotion and improvement of confer- 


ences and study programs on problems of 
marriage and the home. Has actively en- 
couraged the observance of “Family Week” 
throughout the nation. Carries on an exten- 
sive publishing program. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Chairman, American Home De- 
partment 

Family life and home management have 
been among the major interests of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
since it was founded in 1890. The aim of 
the Federation in this field has been to 
strengthen the home through emphasis on 
the importance of homemaking as a voca- 
tion. To further this aim, the Federation 
provides guidance and materials for club 
programs in such subjects as parental edu- 
cation, parent-child relationships, religious 
training and character building for chil- 
dren, nutrition, efficient management of 
the home and of household finances. Since 
1944, this phase of the General Federation’s 
activity has been part of a broader pro- 
gram, "Youth Conservation.” 

Merrill-Falmer School, 71 East Ferry, 
Detroit 2, Michigan Director 

A private school concerned primarily 
with leadership training in the field of 
Family Life Education, including child 
development. Conducts a limited family 
counseling service for families in Detroit. 
Does a great deal of adult work with par- 
ent-education agencies and with young 
people’s groups conducting premarital edu- 
cation programs. 

Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 510 Washington Avenue N., 
Lansing 15, Michigan President 

Keeps closely in touch with local par- 
ent-teacher associations. Helps these local 
groups by providing them with plans of 
work, program suggestions, notes on avail- 
able printed materials. In cooperation with 
the Extension Service of the University of 
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Michigan, conducts annually a Parent Edu- 
cation Institute. All local associations arc 
invited to attend and participate in the 
institute program. 

National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Family Life Bureau, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. Director 

Promotes a program of parent education, 
inspired by the encyclical of Pope Pius XI 
on The Christian Education of Youth. 
Interest extends to all phases of child care 
in the home — physical, mental and moral, 
emotional, social and religious. Promotes 
the program through the press, the parish, 
discussion clubs and other agencies. Uses 
as standard text Parent and Child, by the 
Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler and Rose McDon- 
ough (250 pages) ; also booklets and study- 
club brochures, prepared by the Bureau. 

National Committee on Homemaker 
Service, 154 East 45th Street, New York 
17, New York Chairman 

Homemaker Services are operated in 
many communities, and by a variety of 
social agenda. Thdr fundamental pur- 
pose is to maintain the family unit during 
a period when the mother of the family is 
absent or incapadtated. The general prac- 
tice in the training of homemakers has 
been to rely upon a combination of indi- 
vidu^ conferences and periodic group 
meetings. Training in home-management, 
nutrition, child care, and behavior prob- 
lems is^ considered more important than 
instruction in housekeeping tasks. Train- 
ing on the job has proved to be most valu- 
able, as well as most practicable. 

The National Committee on Home- 
maker Service was formed in 1939 under 
the auspices of the Children’s Bureau. The 
Committee is made up of representatives 
of social agencies that conduct Homemaker 
Services; it operates as a dearinghouse in 
the field, arranges conferences, and helps 
to set up and maintain standards of train- 
ing and service. 


National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago yi 
Illinois Executive Secretary ’ 

Organized in 1938 to bring together in 
one organization the leaders in research 
teaching, guidance, and other professional 
services in the field of marriage and fami ly 
living. ^ 

Encourages the holding of national, re- 
gional, state, and local conferences. Con- 
ducts surveys that reveal what is being 
done in the schools, colleges, and commu- 
nity programs of education for marriage 
and family life. Publishes and distributes 
materials to hundreds of thousands of 
leaders of such educational programs each 
year. Also pubhshes an official journal. 
Marriage and Family Living, whicli serves 
as a cl^inghouse of professional practice 
and thinking. 

Membership is open to persons with a 
professional interest in strengthening mar. 
riage and family life. 

National Congress of Colored Parents 
AND Teachers, 123 S. Queen Street, Do- 
ver, Delaware President 
Promotes an intensive study program on 
problems of family living, believing that 
national well-being depends upon wise, in- 
telligent handling of these problems. The 
program is under the supervision of the 
National Chairman of Parent Education 
and Home and Family Life. Each state 
has a similar officer, and each local group 
as well. Program is effected through study 
courses, workshops, forums, panel discus- 
sions, radio listemng groups, seminars. Spe- 
cial training courses are provided for lead- 
ers. Subjects emphasized include: health, 
school education, character development, 
juvenile protection, recreation, safety, world 
citizenship. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 S. Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois Director of Office 
The broad program of the National Con- 
gress, often known as the PTA, seeks to 
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advance all phases of education affecting 
the welfare of young people. Parent edu- 
cation has been one of the major in- 
terests of the Congress since its founding 
in 1897. The twin subjects of “parent edu- 
cation" and “home and family life” have 
been strongly stressed in recent programs. 

The parent-education, family-life pro- 
gram is carried on in regular monthly 
meetings, small study groups, special con- 
ferences and institutes, through short 
courses at colleges and universities, the 
inclusion of a unit of study on the parent- 
teacher organization in the curricula of 
teacher-training institutions, and the dis- 
tribution of radio scripts based on current 
study courses. 

An extensive publications program in- 
cludes books, leaflets, pamphlets. The of- 
ficial PTA magazine. National Parent- 
Teacher, publishes annually two series of 
articles, one on child guidance and another 
on family relationships. 

National Council of Catholic Women, 
National Committee on Family and 
Parent Education, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Executive Secretary 

The National Committee cooperates 
with diocesan, deanery, and parish council 
committees on Family and Parent Educa- 
don. To focus attention on family life and 
to educate for Christian family living, the 
national and diocesan council conventions 
hold sessions on the family; national of- 
ficers participate in family life meetings, 
both national and local; the teachings of 
the Holy Father and the Bishops on mar- 
riage and family life, and the findings of 
experts in the family life field are dis- 
seminated to parents and young people 
contemplating marriage. 

Diocesan, deanery, and parish council 
committees on Family and Parent Educa- 
tion provide programs on family life 
through conventions, institutes, lectures, 
discussions, and marriage forums for 


youth. Reading lists on family life arc dis- 
tributed. 

National Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods, Child Study and Parent Educa- 
tion Committee, Nashville 5, Tennessee 
Chairman of Committee 

National Federation organized in hun- 
dreds of cities throughout the United States 
and in six foreign countries, with an ag- 
gregate membership of more than 65,000 
Jewish women. Child Study and Parent 
Education Committee promotes family life 
education and religious training for adults. 
Prepares and distributes study materials 
and also disseminates reading matter pub- 
lished hy such agencies as the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Master 

Organized in 1867, the Grange adopted 
as its basic motto: “To educate and elevate 
the American farmer.” Thousands of local 
Grange units, distributed thrdugh nearly 
all the states, hold bi-weekly meetings. 
Membership comprises entire families, fa- 
thers, mothers, sons, and daughters on 
equal footing. 

The Grange cooperates with the church, 
the school, and all other institutions that 
strive to promote better living. The Grange 
was a pioneer in establishing practical 
methods of better homemaking, and it en- 
lists the united energies of farm women. 

The National Grange Monthly, official 
magazine of the organization, is published 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West 40th Street, New York 18, New 
York Executive Secretary 

Issues weekly articles on Home Educa- 
tion which arc free to the press and 
to Home Demonstration and Extension 
Agents of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. These articles, started in 1917 in 
cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Education, and continued by the Associa- 
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tion without that assistance since 1919, 
deal with the behavior problems of boys 
and girls including adolescents. The aggre- 
gate circulation of the publications, in the 
United States and foreign countries, which 
print these articles is many millions. 

National Research Cohncil, Committee 
ON CHn.D Development, and the So- 
ciety FOR Research in C^ild Develop- 
ment, 2101 Constitution Av.enue, Wash- 
ington ID, D. C. Chairman 

The Committee and the Society for Re- 
search, functioning as one agency, publish 
three yearly journals: (i) Child Develop, 
merit Abstracts and Bibliographyi (a) 
Child Development; (3) Monographs of 
the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. 

Through these publications, and through 
conferences, the results of research into all 
phases of child and adolescent develop- 
ment are made available. 

National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
New York 10, New York Executive 
Secretary 

Through its local affiliates in major cities 
throughout the country, the National Ur- 
ban League is constantly advising with 
local agencies, as well as directly with the 
U. S. Children's Bureau, on ways of meet- 
ing the service needs of Negro families. 
Many Urban Leagues, such as those in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Gary, and Pittsburgh have 
established neighborhood departments 
which organize Negro families under local 
leadership for the improvement of condi- 
tions inside and outside the home as they 
affect family life and growth. 

In its general and specific approach to 
problems of family life, the National Ur- 
ban League takes the position that, while 
the Negro has had to cope with the same 
problems that plague the average white 
pmon, these problems are intensified for 
him by the operation of racial prejudice 
and discrimination. Therefore, the Urban 
League moves to reduce odds against the 


Negro and to promote a more cooperative 
spirit between white and Negro leadership 
in the community at large. 

United Council of Church Women, De- 
partment OF Christian Social Rela- 
TToNs, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York lo. 
New York Associate Secretary 

Program includes education for Chris, 
tian family life, which is carried on by: 
(1) promotion of pertinent printed mate- 
rials; (2) cooperation with the Christian 
Family Life Program of International 
Council of Religious Education and the 
Federal Council of Churches; (3) pubU- 
cation of special programs on Christian 
Family Life and other subjects. 

Woman’s Foundation, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York Assistant to 
the President 

A taxrfree, nonprofit organization, in- 
corporated in 1942. Conducts a program 
of study and research in problems of the 
American home and the American woman 
problems of a practical, educational, cul- 
tmal, moral, and religious nature, which 
vitally affect American life. Helps to co- 
ordinate the work of groups that are try- 
ing to solve these problems. Disseminates 
knowledge of tested solutions. Publications 
include the. following reports: (i) The 
Road to Community Reorganization, (2) 
Doorways to ReUgion in Family Uving, 
13} Fhe Place of the Family in American 
Life. (4) Cdnfully Employed Women and 
the Home, (5) Improved Family Uving 
Through Improved Housing, (6) Women's 
Opportunities and Responsibilities in Citi- 
zenship. 

Public Agencies 

Asheville City Schools, Family Life 
COMETOHITY Program, Asheville, North 
Carolina Coordinator 

Organized in 1944, with financial aid 
from the U. S. Office of Education, to co- 
ordinate all efforts in the community for 
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education designed to improve family life. 
Formed a city-wide Family Life Coun- 
cil, with members representing schools, 
churches and synagogues, social work 
agencies, civic and community clubs, and 
departments of the dty government. Ac- 
tivities include the holding of discussion 
meetings, institutes, lay leadership courses, 
study courses for PTA groups and others, 
etc. 

Kansas City Fubuc Schools, Defakt- 
MENT OF Family Life Education, 4423 
Olive Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri 
Director, Family Life Education 

Organized to serve parents, teachers, 
community agencies, and others interested 
in child rearing, mental health, family re- 
ladonships, home-community relationships, 
and home management. 

Department, itself, organizes very few 
classes. Almost all projects organized by 
sponsoring groups. Sponsoring groups as- 
sume responsibility for promotion, pub- 
licity, financing, providing meeting place. 
Every program planned specifically for 
community concerned. 

Group discussion is basic method of in- 
strucdon. Observation of children, in the 
schoolroom, at home, in public -places, en- 
couraged. 'Reading of books, pamphlets, 
magazines is stressed. Films and exhibits 
used. 

Only specially trained teachers and lead- 
ers engaged. In-service training of parent 
education leaders an outstanding feature 
of program. 

Montana Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 31 i First National Bank 
Building, Missoula, Montana State Pres- 
ident 

Program includes Parent Education, 
Home and Family Life, Child Health, 
Mental Health, Hygiene, Nutridon, Safety, 
Needs of the Schools, etc. 

New Hanover County Public Schools, 
Family Life Community Program, 
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Wilmington, North Carolina Coordi- 
nator 

Aims to be an integral part of all or- 
ganized effort in New Hanover County to 
educate for family living. Activides arise 
from expressed desires of the people of a 
community. Though called a “Program,” 
is not an official or separate program, has 
no fixed plan, offers no panacea for the 
ills of the family. Supplements and offers 
direcdon for groups seriously interested in 
educadon for family living. Believes that 
this phase of the learning process is 
“caught” ratlier than "taught." Makes 
books, magazines, pamphlets, program ma- 
terial, exhibits, and personnel available to 
all interested groups. 

Pasadena City Schools, Family Life 
Education Program, 320 East Walnut 
Street, Pasadena, California Director, 
Education for Women 
Organized in 1929, when Board of Edu- 
cation employed full-time leader in parent 
education; program continually growing 
and staff increasing. 

Major emphasis upon growth and devel- 
opment in early childhood, but broad cur- 
riculum affects praedee in families long 
after children enter school. Approximately 
seven hundred mothers participate in this 
program each year. 

Laboratory method used. Mothers bring 
children to school, park, or other con- 
venient public place one morning each 
week. School provides toys and other 
equipment. Leader directs children’s ac- 
dvidcs; helps parents to learn to observe 
and record observadons; conducts discus- 
sions; suggests helpful reading and possible 
methods of attack upon specific problems. 
After six months or a year, each mother, 
using her records, which have been exam- 
ined by the leaders, compiles a develop- 
mental description of her child. 

Social and economic conditions have 
stimulated public school interest in family 
life problems. Indications that educadon 
for home and family life will become in- 
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tcgral part of many public school courses 
in near future. 


Philadelphia, School District of, Divi- 
sion OP School Extension and Depsht- 
ment op Adult Education, Parkway at 
2ist Street. Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Director, Division of School Extension 

Hamemaking Consultant Service— K 
program designed to help people help 
themselves. The consultants visit homes 
and assist families in solving their own 
problems, whether housing, child care, 
landlord trouble, sanitation, budget- 
making, cleanliness, or whatever. The aim 
is to help people build up desires and atti- 
tudes and "know-how," not to do things 
for them. 

We— the Parents is a series of ten lecture- 
discussions, using child-welfare experts, 
psychologists, physicians, and court repre- 
sentatives for the presentation of factual 
background. Purpose of the series is to 
acquaint parents, and all other adults in- 
icrested in youth, with principles underly- 
ing the rearing of children. Classes meet 
one night a week. 

Weekly dasses open to both parents are 
conducted in a great many district schools. 
In-service training is provided for teachers 
01 these classes. 


Toledo Public Schools, Association pc 
Family Life Education, 1916 Vermoi 
Avenue, Toledo lo, Ohio Co-ordinate 

Toledo was among the first cities in th 
United States to offer courses in "Domesti 
ticience, as homemaking was called i 
1900, when it was introduced into th 
schools. In 1939, Toledo was one of fou 
cities invited by the U. S. Oflice of Eduo 
tion to participate in an experimental pre 
gram of community organization for fam 
ily life education. A Family Life Educatioi 
Council was formed. In 1944, the name 0 

P changed to Association foi 

-raxnily Life Education, 

With a growing membership, the Assod 
ation not only coordinates the offerings oi 


schools, churches, social agendas, etc., but 
also offers an extensive service program of 
Its own. This program includes study 
groups and discussion sequences, consulta 
tion on individual problems, leadership 
training, field trips, program planning 
study materials, and many other service! 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Ex- 
TENSION Service, Washington 25, D. C 
Extension Specialist in Parent Education 

Program of education for family life ad- 
dressed to rural people, attracts many 
adults in small cities and towns. Is part of 
over-all program of homemaking educa- 
tion carried on in nearly every county in 
the United States. Areas covered are family 
relationships, parent education, and prepa- 
ration for marriage, and marriage adjust- 
ments. Instructional subject matter is pre- 
p^ed in Federal and State Extension 
offices by specialists who train home dem- 
onstration agents and assist them with the 
training of local leaders. In recent years, 
program emphasis has been on emotional 
development and maturity, successful mar- 
riage, and the problems of older people. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau, Washington 25, D. C. ' Chief. Pub. 
he Service & Editorid Division 

The Bureau is concerned with pro- 
moting the interests of women workers, 
not only as wage earners, but also as home- 
makers and mothers. Unless efforts are 
made to safeguard women workers’ health, 
there will be serious repercussions on fam- 
ily and race. Unless women needing jobs 
are assured steady employment, with re- 
muneration sufficient for a well-rounded 
existence, not only their own welfare but 
frequently that of their families, too, is 
undermined. The work of the Bureau in 
stressing the economic, social, and health 
Mctors of women’s employment is, there- 
lore, of vital importance in die education 
program for family living. 
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Utah, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Home Economics Division, 
State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Consultant, Family Ufe Education 

Utah’s program in Family Life Educa- 
tion for Adults is financed by State and 
Federal vocational funds. It is grounded on 
die belief that family experience is the 
most powerful force in shaping personality 
and developing human values. 

The following activities are regular parts 
of the total program: (i) classes and study 
groups, (2) family life institutes, (3) com- 
munity programs in home and family life 
education, (4) family service centers, (5) 
the study group program of the Utah Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, (6) work- 
shops for parents and adult leaders, (7) 
teacher training, (8) cooperative activities 
with organizations and agencies having 
programs that contribute to the betterment 
of family life, (9) consultant services to 
individuals and organizations. 

Universities and Colleges • 

Cornell University, Graduate School 
AND College of Home Economics, 
Ithaca, New York Head, Department 
of Home Economics Education 

Course in Adult Homemaking Educa- 
tion, for teachers, nutritionists, extension 
agents, health and social workers, and 
other leaders in homemaking education. 
Deals with philosophy, organization, ad- 
ministradon program planning promotion, 
leadership, teaching methods, and evalua- 
tion of adult programs. Given in regular 
Fall and Spring semesters and as a six- 
weeks course in Summer session. 

Advanced course in Adult Homemaking 
Education provides opportunities for ex- 
perimentation with a variety of teaching 
methods and materials suited to adults — 
home visits, discussion, radio, films, printed 
materials, etc. Given in Fall or Spring 
semester. 

Graduate course in Family Life Educa- 
tion in Community Programs, designed for 


teachers, supervisors, and others who par- 
ticipate in parent education or other adult 
educational programs of family living. 
Given in Summa session. 

Howard University, Department of 
Home Economics, Washington i, D. C. 
Dean, Department 0} Home Economics 
Offers during the regular term, and in 
evening and summer .schools, special pro- 
grams and w'orkshops, designed to help 
men and women in the art and science of 
liomcmaking and in full community co- 
operation. Special attention is given to 
ways and means of guiding young chil- 
dren and adolescents. Each summer, the 
Department conducts a workshop in Par- 
ent Education and Child Development. 

Iowa St.ate University, Child Welfare 
Research Station, Iowa City, Iowa Di- 
rector 

Work of the Station consists of (i) a 
demonstration service program and (2) a 
research program. 

Demonstration service program carried 
on cooperatively with Extension Division 
of University; is state-wide; operates on 
several levels, (a) sets up demonstration 
groups to lay groundwork, (b) conducts 
training courses for leaders, (c) suggests 
and prepares suitable materials, (d) con- 
ducts radio program to give further as- 
sistance to study discussion groups. 

Research program seeks to develop im- 
proved materials of all types — ^printed, au- 
dio-visual, etc. — and tests relative effective- 
ness of methods and teaching procedures. 
One section is given over to analysis of 
child-development materials communicated 
through mass media — print, radio, motion 
picture. Another section is devoted to pos- 
sibilities of laying a foundation in the 
understanding of human behavior and de- 
velopment at the school level. 

Minnesota, University of. Institute of 
Child Welfare, Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota Director 

The Institute ofiers study groups and 
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lectures covering a wide variety of topics 
centered in the training of children, par- 
ent-child relations, and the relations of 
parents to each other. These study groups 
and lectures are made available under the 
sponsorship of agencies such as parent- 
teacher associations, churches, social agen- 
cies, clubs, etc. Trained leadership is pro- 
vided by the Institute. 

In cooperation with the University Ex- 
tension Division, the Institute offers for ex- 
tension students classes in the fields of 
child development and parent education, 
similar to the classes offered during the 
academic year on the campus. 

The Institute also offers advanced train- 
ing for persons preparing to enter the field 
of parent education. 

Oklahoma, University op. Family Life 
Institute, Norman, Oklahoma Direc- 
tor of tke Institute 

The Institute does not set up or sponsor 
groups of its own but. Instead, works with 
Md through organizations that offer fam- 
ily-life education as a part of their pro- 
grams. 

Conducts a Family Life Radio Forum 
and stimulates group listening and study 
by providing a “Guide for Listening and 
Discussion.” 

To encourage reading by parents, pro- 
motes the establishment of a Parents' Book- 
shelf, wherever possible, in public libraries, 
schools, churches. ’ 

Advocates and helps to set up, for par- 
ents of preschool children, special sections 
of the Parent Teacher Association. 

Vassar College, Summer Institute for 
Family and Community Living, Pough- 
keepsie, New York Director 

Provides programs of study for parents 
and for teachers and other professional 
workers. Subjects offered include child 
psychology, guidance, family relationships, 
economics and techniques of household' 
tMnagement, nutrition, etc. Work is car- 
ried on in groups or seminars. Students in 


each of these groups help select the pardcu- 
lar combination of subjects and problems 
that best meet their interests and ni-i-H , 
school open to children between two and 
eleven years of age, whose parents are en- 
rolled in the Institute, is an integral part 
of the adult program and provides oppor- 
tunity for observation of, and participation 
in, a program designed for children in 
different age groups. 


FOREIGN BORN, 
EDUCATION OF THE 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agMcies. For notes on other programs in 
this field, consult the Index under the 
heading, “Foreign Born." 

l^s American Legion, The Americanism 
Commission, 777 N.,Meridian Street, In- 
dianapolis 6, Indiana Director, Nationd 
Americanism Commission 

Through American Legion Posts, which 
reach every community in the nation, the 
Legion conducts schools for the education 
of the foreign born who are preparing 
themselves fop American citizenship. The 
Legion’s objective in this work has been 
stated as follows; ‘To prepare immigrant 
petitioners for American citizenship, thus 
fitting them to accept responsibilities as 
citizens and helping them to solve the 
problems of everyday life in America.’’ 

*Phe American Legion is making every 
effort to educate our foreign born in Amer- 
ican ideals and customs and to teach them 
to respect and honor our form of govern- 
ment. The Legion encourages the foreign 
born to become citizens of the United 
States and strives to impress upon them the 
importance of the duties and responsibili- 
ties as well as the opportunities, of citizen- 
ship. 

Committee por Refugee Education, 254 
4th Avenue, New York 10, New York 
Executive Secretary 

Organized in 1939, under the leadership 
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of the New York Adult Education Coun- 
cil, in order to provide informal classes in 
which refugees from war-torn Europe 
might gain knowledge of our country — its 
language, ideals, traditions, history, and 
customs — under the sympathetic guidance 
of American teachers. Obviously, the first 
need of the newcomers was to learn Eng- 
lish, particularly idiomatic, conversational 
English. 

The Committee engaged a small profes- 
sional and office staff, whose duty it was to 
recruit and train qualified volunteer lead- 
ers, publicize the classes, find meeting 
places for them, and provide suitable teach- 
ing materials. 

Over the years since 1939, thousands of 
refugees and displaced persons have ea- 
gerly attended these small, informal study- 
groups, and several hundred volunteers 
have served as teachers. The teaching dene 
by many of them, even of those who have 
had little training or experience in the field 
of adult education, has been surprisingly 
good. The students are interesdng and ap- 
pealing. Most of them are of middle age, 
or older; few of them are under thirty. 
They come from several different Euro- 
pean countries. Many have a good knowl- 
edge of a number of languages, the native 
language of the majority being German. 
The average length of their previous 
schooling is ten years. The eagerness that 
these men and women show for the in- 
struction they are given makes the teach- 
ing period a rewarding intellectual experi- 
ence for both teachers and students. 

National Council on Naturalization 

AND Citizenship, 1775 Broadway, New 

York 19, New York Secretary 

The National Council coordinates the 
activities of over fifty national, state-wide, 
and local organizations, and of many indi- 
vidual experts, concerned with problems 
that relate to the naturalization of the 
foreign born. In the field of education for 
citizensliip, the Council has worked to im- 
prove standards; has issued a bibliography 
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and other publications; and has conducted 
numerous conferences. It maintains a close 
working relationsliip with governmental 
administrative agencies and is also actively 
concerned . with legislation in this field. 

National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 1720 D Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. National 
Chairman, Americanism Committee 

The Americanism committee of the 
DAR has, as part of its program, the edu- 
cation of foreign-born men and women. 
Wherever an Americanism committee, in 
a chapter, is so located that there are for- 
eign-born people in its vicinity, it assists 
in night schools and in settlement house 
work. There are many DAR members all 
over the United States who individually as- 
sist in preparing foreign-born adults for 
naturalization. A great deal of work is 
done along this line to help the foreign 
born to become useful and intelligent 
American citizens. 

Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations (Labor Temple), 242 East 14th 
Street, New York 3, New York Dean 

The Labor Temple English Classes offer 
an individual service to adults having ele- 
mentary language needs. The speaking, 
reading, and writing of English are taught 
at the beginning level and up to levels 
approximating eighth grade English. Some 
work in literature and composition is also 
included. 

Classes are arranged to meet the needs 
of both the educated and uneducated for- 
eigner and those of the illiterate or other- 
wise linguisdcally deprived American-born 
adult as well. Persons whose needs do not 
coincide with those being met in any class 
are taught individually. 

Members of classes are grouped solely on 
the basis of type and grade of instruction 
needed, and hence arc usually mixed as to 
language and cultural background. Atten- 
tion and recognition is given in the classes 
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to the cultural contributions to American 
life made by the cultures represented. 

^ Opportunity for social experience out- 
side the classroom is believed to be of ma- 
jor importance to adults who are learning' 
English. Such opportunity is provided by 
occasional extracurricular social gather- 
ings. 


, FORUMS 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
forums or sponsoring institutions. 

Associated Forums, aroi South Gratnercy 
Place, Los Angeles 7, California Direc- 
tor 

Consists of seven separate forums: (i) 
the Parliament of Man (discusses world 
aflws, emphasizing political, economic, 
and social problems); (2) Wanderers and 
Wayfarers (philosophy, literature, and 
(3) the Glendale Forum (current 
events and characters in American His- 
• (4) Long Beach (current events, 
Soviet Russia) ; (5) Pasadena Town Meet- 
“d (7) The 

World Today; all organized on same basis 
but specializing in different subjects; holds 
weekly meetings on different days during 
winter months and monthly meetings durt 
mg summer. 

C/^PORNiA Department or Education 
avistoN OF Adult and Continuation 
Education, 311 State Building. Los An- 
geles 12. California Chief. Division of 
Adult and Continuation Education 

More than 125 adult schools in Califor- 
nia maintain pubUc affairs forums, which 
hold from 4 to 30 or more sessions each 
schori year. Since the war ended, most of 
the forums have devoted many of their 
programs to international issues. Internal 
postwar economic, political, and social 
problems are also discussed. 

Lecturers of national reputation and fac- 
ulty mtmbers from California coUeges and 
universities are the speakers at the fo- 


ruiM. The forums are often sponsored by 
local branches of such organizations L 
the American Association of Universitv 
Women, the Parent Teacher AssodatioJ 
and the League of Women Voters; by the 
focal public library; or by a community 
forum committee, made up of represents. 
tiVB of various focal agencies. A question 
and discussion period at each forum session 
provides an opportunity for audience par. 
ticipation. ^ 

The Cooper Union Forum, 8th Street and 
Astor Place, New York, New York Di 
rector. Division of Social Philosophy 

D Foundation 

Building of The Cooper Union, seats an 
audience of 1550 persons. In accordance 
with the wishes of the founder, it was 
opened for free lectures and public meet- 
ings in 1859. Abraham Lincoln delivered 
his famous Cooper Union address from its 
platform on February 27, i860. Since that 
time many of the most distinguished schol- 
ars and scientists, artists and statesmen of 
the New World and the Old have spoken 
m the Great Hall. Four generations of 
New Yorkers have found in its meetings 
an opportunity for education, and for the 
free and open discussion of important is- 
sues and ideas. 

For forty years. The Cooper Union Fo- 
tum was conducted under the joint aus- 
pices of the People’s Institute and The 
Cooper Union. Since 1937, The Cooper 
union hM assumed sole responsibility, 
wfole retaining most of the procedures and 
prmciplcs already developed, in particular 
the intention to avoid mere entertainment, 
to pursue series of related topics, to keep 
discussions on a high and serious level, 
Md to entrust them to competent authori- 
ties. Lectures usually last about fifty min- 
utes, and are followed by a period for ques- 
tions and discussion. Admission to Forum 
meetings is always free, and completely 
imconmolled. To the interest and coopera- 
Pon of the audience thus assembled has 
een due, in no small measure, the preset- 
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vation of the spirit of free speech, fair play, 
and earnest intellectual inquiry which are 
the proudest traditions of the meetings in 
the Great Hall. 

Des Moines Public Forums, Des Moines, 
Iowa Director of Adult Education, Des 
Moines Public Schools 
The Des Moines Forums were estab- 
lished to provide "Free Public Discussion 
of Public Affairs." They were started in 
the fall of 1933 by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. They are now tax-sup- 
ported, an integral part of the activities of 
the Department of Adult Education of the 
Des Moines Public Schools. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
who launched the forums while Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Des Moines, pre- 
dicted their growth as follows: 

"The first stage is a period of great popu- 
larity based upon novelty and the unusual 
publicity accorded the forums. The second 
period will be an interval when the novelty 
of the forums has faded somewhat and the 
more permanent foundation of real popu- 
lar understanding and appreciation has not 
yet been fully achieved. The third period 
is a time of assured and permanent .success, 
based upon a real and widespread under- 
standing by citizens of the value of the 
forums as an institution for regular, sys- 
tematic and widespread discussion of pub- 
lic issues upon a high plane of reasonable- 
ness.” 

The Des Moines Adult Education Coun- 
cil whose Executive Committee recom- 
mends all forum speakers to the Board of 
Education believes that die third stage has 
been reached. The program now includes 
a dozen free city-wide forums and a serv- 
ice of free film forums. Forum leaders, 
and also films and projectors are made 
available to varied adult groups in the city. 

The First Congregational Church, The 
Sunday Evening Forum, Lake and Ken- 
ilworth Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 
Minister 

Founded for the purpose of giving edu- 
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cation under religious auspices. Subjects 
presented include: international and race 
relations; current labor, economic, and 
political problems; religion; and personal 
adjustment problems. The forum is in ses- 
sion from October through March and is 
supported by offerings received at the 
meetings. Average attendance 650. 

Ford Hall Forum, Inc., 1242 Little Build- 
ing, Boston 16, Massachusetts Director 

Founded in 1909, the Forum sponsors 
weekly meetings Sundays from October to 
April. Forums feature nationally known 
speakers discussing social, civic, economic 
and religious questions. Supported by 
membership dues, “Ford Hall Folks” and 
by gifts and contributions at meetings. 

Pasadena Junior College Forums, 1570 
East Colorado Street, Pasadena 4, Cali- 
fornia Director 

The Tuesday Evening Forum was started 
in 1937. It is treated as a class in adult edu- 
cation under the sponsorship of the Pasa- 
dena Board of Education which is reim- 
bursed by the State of California on the 
basis of attendance up to 400 persons. The 
attendance is usually at least twice that 
number. The general headings "World 
Problems” and "Current Issues" cover most 
of the topics discussed. 

Reed College Forums, Portland 2, Oregon 
Chairman, Adult Education 

In the winter of 1946-47, Reed College 
started a series of forums dealing with na- 
tionai and international affairs and de- 
signed for adult audiences. The forum lec- 
turers arc drawn from the Reed College 
faculty. Each lecture is followed by a pe- 
riod of open discussion. 

Republican Open Forums, 1638 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Director 

The Republican Open Forums were or- 
ganized in March' 1946. They are intended 
primarily to provide rank-and-file voters 
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with a method of studying current contro- 
versial issues, and thus to raise the level of 
understanding of problems about which 
the party member is called upon tB make 
decisions. Anyone who wishes may write 
for discussion materials and set up a Re- 
publican Open Forum. The materials con- 
sist of a Moderator’s booklet, discussion 
outlines, and bibliography, a number of 
pages of carefully prepared factual back- 
ground data, a Moderator’s report sheet, 
and discussion ballots. The ballots, which 
are a unique feature of these Forums, are 
prepared in order to give the discussion 
pardcipant an opportunity to record his 
convictions at the end of the discussion. 
The ballots are returned to the national 
headquarters of the Republican Open Fo- 
rums, and results are tabulated and re- 
leased to the press and radio, to influential 
party members, and to interested members 
of Congress. 

Republican Open Forums are conducted 
as nonpartisan, impartial discussion groups. 
The entire emphasis is on education, in- 
vestigation, and inquiry. No attempt is 
made to reach any conclusions which the 
facts do not warrant. 

San Diego Open Fobum, Unitabian 
Church, 4429 Arista Drive, San Diego 3, 
California Director 

Meets every Sunday evening from Octo- 
ber to June. Funds raised by subscriptions 
and collections. Advertises in newspapers 
and through monthly circulars and special 
letters to regular attendants. 

Second Congregational Church Forum, 
10 Holmes Avenue, Waterbury ii, Con- 
necticut Chairman 

Sunday evening meetings at 7:30 p.m. 
each Sunday evening from October i to 
May i; a community program for all races 
and creeds financed by free-will offerings; 
topics discussed by ministers and laymen 
include religion, international and eco- 
nomic problems; major proportion of the 
programs are travel lectures; sends pub- 


licity notices to newspapers twice each 
week; average attendance per meeting, 
600; approximate attendance for season, 

30 , 000 . 

University Congregational Church, 
Council for Social Action, Seattle, 
Washington Chairman of the Council 

Conducts two series of forums. The first 
series deals with outstanding domestic 
problems currently under public discus- 
sion. Those attending the forums ace pro- 
vided with the names of their State Repre- 
sentatives and Congressmen, in order that 
they may, if they so desire, get in touch 
with these officials in regard to the matters 
discussed. The second series is devoted to 
world affairs and is designed to help 
Americans increase their understanding of 
the circumstances and points of view of 
other peoples before forming. conclusions 
as to our relations with those peoples or 
as to how they should conduct thdr own 
affairs. 

University of Washington, Community 
Program, Seattle 5, Washington 'Execu- 
tive Secretary 

The University of Washington, being 
deeply conscious of the responsibility 
placed upon institutions of higher learning 
to bring the collective wisdom of the peo- 
ple to bear upon vital current issues, in- 
augurated in the spring of 1942 a series of 
community forum programs. This service 
was originally centered. in the registrar's 
office, but in January, 1944, the forums be- 
came part of the program activities of the 
newly established Division of Adult Edu- 
cation. Under these auspices, the forum 
project has developed into a service which 
Utilizes the full-time efforts of a number 
of faculty members from various depart- 
ments, for from one to three appearances 
a day, in more than 130 communities 
throughout the state. The service reaches 
&rm organizations, business and profes- 
sional groups, service clubs, commercial 
clubs, chamber of commerce groups, study 
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and reading societies, graduate groups, 
philantUropic and religious organizations, 
and high school students. 

The goal toward which the Community 
Forum Program is working is that of a 
widely expanded service in which faculty 
members will be able to spend several 
weeks in specific communities, conducting 
series of lecture classes with definite con- 
tinuity and purpose. 

GROUP WORK AGENCIES 

American Association op Group Work- 
ers, 134 East 56th Street, New York aa. 
New York Executive Secretary 

The American Association of Group 
Workers evolved out of the former Amer- 
ican Association for the Study of Group 
Work, which was founded in 1936. After 
much study and discussion, the member- 
ship approved reorganization under the 
present name, in April 1946. 

The purposes of the present Association, 
as outlined in its By-Laws, are: (i) To pro- 
mote association among education, recrea- 
tion, and group workers; (2) to raise the 
standards of competence among practi- 
tioners; (3) to encourage continued study 
of the basic body of knowledge and skilk 
essential to professional practice; (4) to en- 
courage research; (5) to provide individual 
and corporate action on matters affecting 
the field of practice. 

These purposes are carried out through 
local chapters organized to discuss, study, 
and act on the basic problems of the pro- 
fessional worker. Also, special committees 
deal with professional education, personnel 
practices, legislation, etc. These purposes 
are also carried out by means of the publi- 
cations of the Association. 

Committee on Autonomous Groups, 22 
East 47th Street, Apt. 12D, New York 
17, New York Secretary 

An informal association of laymen, social 
scientists, and community educators. Con- 
cerned with groups made up of individuals 
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with congenial interests and aims, deter- 
mined by the groups themselves. The Com- 
mittee endeavors to accumulate records of 
the educational, recreational, and social- 
planning activities of such groups; to ana- 
lyze the processes natural to them; to study 
related developments in the social sciences 
and in adult education; and to disseminate 
its findings. The Committee publishes 
Autonomous Groups Bulletin. (For fur- 
ther information, write to the Secretary.) 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies under two subheads: Private 
Agencies and Public Agencies. 

Private Agencies 

American Heart Assocution, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York Office 
Secretary 

Organized in 1922 for purposes which 
may be broadly detined as educational. The 
matters upon which attention is chiefly 
focused include: The collection and corre- 
lation of facts relating to heart disease; the 
devising and application of preventive 
measures; the coordination of the work 
being done in established centers for car- 
diac work; the dissemination of informa- 
tion in regard to heart disease and the 
methods to be employed for its prevention 
and relief; and the arousing of the general 
public to its responsibility and opportunity 
to assist in the fight against heart disease. 

A central ofEce is maintained as a clear- 
inghouse for the work of the various local 
and state heart associations and commit- 
tees. Information on all phases of heart 
disease is gathered. Pamphlets and leaflets 
on social, economic, and medical aspects 
of the cardiac problems are published and 
distributed to all interested physicians and 
lay persons. Educational material is pro- 
vided for meetings and exhibits. A two-day 
scientific meeting is held each year in con- 
junction with the annual session of the 
American Medical Assodadon. 
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American Medical Association, 535 N 
Dearborn Street. Chicago 10, Illinois 
Secretary 

The American Medical Association is the 
prcrfessional organization of physicians, 
with component county and constituent 
state associations. Purposes: "The improve^ 
mMt of the science and art of medicine 
and the betterment of the public health." 
In popular health education in the adult 
■ held, lie Association publishes Hygeia, a 
monthly health magazine, broadcasts radio 
health programs on a nation-wide network 
and provides local medical societies with 
transcribed radio features for local broad- 
rasung. It answers more than a hundred 
thousand inquiries from lay persons every 
year. It cooperates in an advisory capacity 
with governmental agencies and prof<2 
sional and voluntary groups. 

A^ican Museum op Health, lyoo 

Estabhshed, 1937. Purpose and Activities: 

CiW health in the 

ty of New York; to encourage the estab- 
lishment of similar museums throughout 

lorce the dissemination of present-dav 

^n y disease, the promotion of health, 
and the conservation of life. 

A^iwn Natonal Red Cross, i8th and 
Streets, N.W., Washington 13, D. C 

ilE firsrn“^ ^ S-rton aa' 

Its hrst president. By act of 

service of the organizadon embraces t 
varied educational activity- ite ^ i! 

^ucatingtXands'S'grou;, ““p^S 
Sa^'satr"”"^ anVrca“ri:S 

45^' “ho note under SafHy Educatic„. p. 


American Public Health a.„ 

1790 Broadway, New York iq'^n*"' 
York Executive Secretary 

Carries on educational, informational re 
search, and other services designed to pro. 
mote effective administration of public 
health services by local, state, and f^aal 
governments. 

The Association is organized into u 
Sections, one of which is the Public Health 
Education Section. This Section is a dear 
mgouse for health education develop. 

Association's Evaluation Schedule 
Health Practice Indices, and Local Health 
Units for the Nation are all useful in dt 
veloping community understanding of 
and support for, an effective communis 
health program. The Association alsopuh 
a public health bibliog- 

American Social Hvoibnb Association, 
1790 Broadway. New York 19, New 
York Executive Director 

A national voluntary agency, incorpo- 
rated in 1914. Seeks to inform the public 
about the national program and needed 
community action, particularly about com- 
munity conditions which lead to sex dfr 
imqucncy among young people. Promotes 
sound 5« education and training for mar- 
riage and parenthood. Strives by all means 
to protect and improve the American fam- 
uy as the basic social institution. 

romotes national program through own 
membership national committees and their 
L , ®ud voluntary agencies 

which include social hygiene in their pro- 
^a^. Works also through educational 
1 es of home, church, school, press, 
radio, stage, and motion pictures; and 
tnrough direct contact with the pubUc by 
ettcr and ^ personal interview. Conducts 
special services for establishing educational 
and control programs in industry. Provides 
^sonnel for advice, consultation and field 
nr includmg state and communitv snr- 
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veys. Distributes books, pamphlets, exUb- 
its, films, periodicals, and other materials. 
Publishes Journal of Social Hygiene; Social 
Hygiene News. 

Cleveland Health Museum, 8911 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio Director 

A private organization, first permanent 
health museum in America, opened its 
doors on November 13, 1940. Serves as a 
school for health education, with commu- 
nity as its classroom. A library of informa- 
tion with books, pamphlets, clippings, also 
a film department, with projectors, screen, 
and auditorium facilities. A research lab- 
oratory, which examines health records of 
the nation to determine which problems 
need attention. Art-science workshops 
create scientifically accurate models of va- 
rious parts of the human body, and design 
exhibits which illustrate facts and teach 
health. Museum holds public lecture series 
and shows motion picture films on a regu- 
lar semi-weekly scliedule, but most of the 
learning is done from examining and oper- 
ating the exhibits. 

Kellogg, W. K., Foundation, 258 Cham- 
pion Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 
General Director 

Founded in 1930 to promote the health, 
education, and welfare of mankind, prin- 
cipally of children and youth, without re- 
gard to race, creed, or nationality. Among 
other educational enterprises that the 
Foundation has helped to finance is a 
three-year cooperative program of healtli 
education by the state departments of edu- 
cation and health in 24 states. 

Mateenity Centex Association, 654 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 21, New York 
General Director 

Carries on a great many activities de- 
signed to improve maternity care by teach- 
ing the public what adequate maternity 
care is and why it is necessary. In the 
adult educational field these activities in- 
clude: (i) publishing handbooks on mater- 
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nity care for expectant parents; (2) pro- 
viding instruction in classes for expectant 
mothers and fathers; (3) consultation for 
individuals with problems related to mater- 
nity and family living; (4) publishing edu- 
cational charts and posters for use with 
groups and for exhibit purposes. 

Medical Information Bureau, 2 East 
103rd Street, New York 29, New York 
Executive Secretary 

The Medical Information Bureau of the 
New York Academy of Medicine was es- 
tablished in 1928 for the purpose of dis- 
seminating authentic medical information 
to the public. In fulfillment of this respon- 
sibility, the Bureau responds to inquiries 
received from the press, physicians, lay in- 
dividuals, and business and civil organiza- 
tions. In addition, the Bureau issues re- 
leases to the press on all suitable occasions. 
It regularly supervises and presents the 
Academy’s popular Annual Lectures to the 
Laity, a series which was begun in 1935. 
The Bureau also sponsors and arranges, in 
cooperation with the voluntary and official 
health organizations and the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Academy’s Health Education 
Conferences, which have been held an- 
nually since 1940. More recently, the Bu- 
reau Inaugurated a series of Technical Lec- 
tures designed for the health educators of 
Greater New York. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
I Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York Manager, Group Promotional 
Service, Policyholders Service Bureau 

Since the organization in 1909 of its 
Health and Welfare Division, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company has main- 
tained an educational program in health 
and safety for its policyholders and the 
public. This includes the distribution of 
booklets, leaflets, and motion pictures; as- 
sistance in school health programs, and a 
national advertising campaign devoted en- 
tirely to educational messages of better 
health and safety. 
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Through its Group Insurance Division, 
the Metropolitan provides a program of 
service designed to promote the economic 
well-being of its policyholder companies 
and the health, safety, and security of their 
employees. For the latter, an Employee 
Educational Campaign is carried on by 
means of pamphlets, posters, leaflets, and 
employee magazine articles distributed on 
a regular monthly schedule. 

National CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, 

New York National Director 

The National CIO Community Services 
Committee was set up by the national CIO 
Convention in Detroit in November, 1941. 
It has established relationships with many 
pubUc and voluntary health and welfare 
agencies throughout the country, and it 
has been instrumental in obtaining labor 
repr^entation and participation in com- 
munity health and wclfere agencies. One 
of Its chief functions is to promote com- 
munity organization to meet the health 
and welfare needs of the people. It pub- 
usto a monthly magazine, called 


National Foundation for Infantile P/ 
^Tsis, 120 Broadway, New York ■ 
New York Executive Director 

The National Foundation for Infantil 
Paralysis was founded by Franklin Dclam 
Roosevelt in 1938 to direct and unify th 
g t against infantile paralysis. Its educa 
tiona program includes training of profes 
aonal personnel in modern methods o 
tteatment. This is done through grants t< 
aming centers and through scholarship 
to qualified candidates. Public education i 
fathered through lectures, publications 
Ae press, the radio, the screen, anc 
rt. „o„p. „ 

bibliography of National 
Foundation current publications, which 
^e distributed without charge, will be sent 
Upon request. 


INATIONAL 


urganeation for 
Heal™ Nursino, Inc., lygo Broadway, 
New York ig. New York General m 
rector 


Founded in 1912. Its objective is the ad 
vancement of public health through deveh 
opment of community nursing. To an 
comphsh this objective it functions both as 
a professional and as a service organiza- 
tion. As a professional organization, itrt 
emits and counsels public health nurses 
seeks to make sure that they have sound 
preparation for their work, sets standards 
as to desirable qualifications for their em- 
ployment and satisfactory working condi- 
tions. It offers consultant service to univer- 
sides and accredits university public health 
nursing prograim of study. As a service or- 
ganization it assists communities through- 
out ^e country to establish and develop 
coordinated and effective pubUc health 
nursing service. 

For its .member agencies, it acts as a 
clearinghouse of information on current 
practices, collected by its statistical service 
and other staff members through field 
visits, studies, and records. Has published 
a n^ber of manuals and guides on public 
health nursing service and education. Its 
monthly magazine, Public Health Nursing 
pves up-to-the-minute information and ad- 
vice. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 
49th Street, New York 20, New York 
Secretary, Office of Publications 

The Rockefeller Foundation was char- 
toed in igiS for the permanent purpose of 
promoting the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world.” The present pro- 
gram is concerned with the extension and 
application of knowledge in certain defi- 
le fidds of the medical, natural, and so- 
aal sciences; the humanities; and public 
health. Except to a limited extent in public 
health, the Foundation is not an operating 
organization. 

The program in public health includes 
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research on a number of diseases, demon- 
strations in the control of these diseases 
in their environments, cooperation with 
governments in the organization or im- 
provement of important services of central 
and local health departments, and the de- 
velopment of public health education. 

Public Agencies 

Alabama State Depahtment of Health, 
Montgomery State Health Officer 

Division of Public Health Education 
carries on a state-wide public health edu- 
cation and health publicity campaign. For 
this purpose, it uses various publicity meth- 
ods, with particular emphasis upon the 
radio, newspapers and films. Division in- 
cludes a Film Library, which provides 
health films to county health departments. 

Abizona, State Depaktment of Health, 
Arizona State Building, Phoenix State 
Superintendent of Public Health 

All health education activities of the 
Arizona State Department of Health are 
supervised by the Director of Health Edu- 
cation, who coordinates the health educa- 
tion activities of all divisions. EmphasL 
has been placed upon tuberculosis control, 
maternal and child hygiene, nutrition, sani- 
tation, and school health. All health edu- 
cation media are utilized, including a com- 
plete library of audio-visual materials and 
publications. Certain publications on health 
subjects are issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Health. All health education pro- 
grams are carried out in cooperation with 
the State Medical Association, State Dental 
Society, and the Coordinating Committee 
on School Health. Other organizations co- 
operate in specific programs. 

California State Department of Public 
Health, 760 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2 Director 

The Bureau of Health Education; (i) 
Cooperates with cither Bureaus of State 
Department; (2) assists local health de- 


partment to improve their education pro- 
grams; (3) works with organized clubs 
and interested individuals to improve 
health knowledge and practices through- 
out State; (4) works closely with State 
Department of Education in the improve- 
ment of the school health program; (5) 
conducts public information program in 
health through radio and press in answer 
to written inquiries; and (6) distributes 
educational materials such as films, pam- 
phlets and posters. 

Connecticut State Department of 

Health, Hartford 6 Commissioner of 

Health 

The Bureau of Public Health Informa- 
tion cooperates with other bureaus and 
divisions of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Health in making use of educa- 
donal methods and techniques for present- 
ing health information to the public. On 
request of Ipcal organizations — ^professional 
or lay groups — speakers on public health 
are provided. Arrangements may be made 
to have the talks illustrated, speakers bring- 
ing equipment from the Department, if so 
desired. Weekly broadcasts, in discussion 
fiirm, are given on public health subjects. 
Exhibit material and health films are avail- 
able on request. Assistance in planning ex- 
hibits is given. 

Idaho Department of Public Health, 

Boise Administrative Director 

The adult health education program is 
carried on largely by means of individual 
conferences between laymen and public 
health personnel; talks before adult groups; 
newspaper releases; pamphlets and other 
printed materials, -distributed by the State 
and local departments. Radio programs 
have been used extensively by one local 
unit. Community health councils have been 
formed in areas served by that same unit. 
It is expected that in the future there will 
be more emphasis placed on community 
organization for discovering and work- 
ing on health problems. 
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Illinois Department of Public Health, 
Capitol Building, Springfield Acting 
Chief, Division on Public Health Edu- 
cation 

The purposes of the Division of Public 
Health Education are to create a better and 
more widespread understanding of good 
health and ways of obtaining it; and to so 
stimulate individuals that they will trans- 
late recognized health practices, both per- 
sonal and community, into terms of action. 

The Division annually recruits a few 
carefully selected, well-qualified persons 
for graduate training in public health edu- 
cation and furthers their in-service train- 
ing through field consultation service and 
regularly scheduled conferences upon their 
return to service within the State of Il- 
linois. 

It works closely with state-wide lay and 
professional groups in planning health 
progranvs and with other Divisions of the 
Department of Public Health in the prepa- 
ration, production, and distribution of edu- 
cadonal materials. 

The Illinois Department of Public 
Health makes available: (i) pamphlets 
and other literature for popular and pro- 
fessional distribution on a variety of health 
topics; (2) sound and silent films and 
filmstrips; (3) posters and exhibits; (4) 
speakers and discussion leaders; (5) li- 
brary facilities for professional health 
workers; and (6) consultation service to 
teachers and administrators on curriculum 
problems relating to health. 

Indiana State Board of Health, 1098 W. 
Michigan Street, Indianapolis 7 Suae 
Health Commissioner 

The success of any program aimed at 
public improvement, whether it be one of 
health or in any other field, depends upon 
the extent of the knowledge which the 
several public has of the final objectives. 
Recognizing this fact, the State Board of 
Health has planned an extensive program 
of health education. All known and ac- 


cepted methods and techniques of educa- 
tion are used. A library of i6mm films b 
maintained for use by all organizations and 
groups interested in health. Literature, 
posters, and exhibits are provided on rt 
quest. The Monthly Bulletin, official pub- 
lication of the State Board of Health, may 
be obtained by physicians, dentists, nurses 
teachers, and others in related fields! 
Groups arc supplied with progr am, and 
speakers on health subjects, and the serv- 
ices of persons professionally trained and 
experienced in public health educadon are 
made available to local communities that 
want to investigate and solve their com- 
munity health problems. 

Kansas State Board of Health, Topeka 
Secretary 

Health education is one of the important 
activities of the Kansas State Board of 
Health. The health education program is 
carried on by a health education coordi- 
nator and a director of health educadon 
services, with a staff which includes an 
artist, a writer on health education, and 
other specialists. 

Kentucky State Department of Health, 
Louisville 2 Secretary 

The Division of Health Education pub- 
lishes a monthly Bulletin and conducts the 
following health educadon programs: (i) 
Health programs in connection with col- 
lege educational workshops; (2) preschool 
and school health programs in coopera- 
tion with local health departments and 
private and public agencies; (3) general 
health education through the use of mov- 
ing pictures, lantern slides, and public ad- 
dresses. 

Louisiana State Department of Health, 
201 Civil Courts Building, New Orleans 
7 Assistant Director, Division of Pub- 
lic Health Education 

On the state level, the Department of 
Health and the Department erf Educadon 
are cooperating in the making of policies 
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relative to health information given out 
and services rendered. As a result of a 
three-day health education workshopi more 
thought and interest have been manifested 
in health education throughout the State. 

On the local level, an attempt has been 
made to pool efforts and resources for the 
education of people in preventive mea-s- 
ures by fostering closer cooperation among 
public and private agencies and lay groups. 

Michigan Department of Health, Lan- 
sing 4 Director, Bureau of Education 

The program of professional and lay 
education carried on by the Michigan De- 
partment of Health has the dual objectives 
of promoting effective public health serv- 
ices and helping to keep the people of the 
State constantly informed on ways of par- 
ticipating in these services and on condi- 
tions affeedng their own health. 

Staff members work in an advisory ca- 
pacity with the personnel of local health 
departments and with members of the 
health professions, in the interest of a 
well-rounded state-wide program of health 
services. Professional journals are also uti- 
lized. The same method of individual and 
group contacts is employed to train and 
utilize lay leadership. 

Through the usual channels of news 
releases, radio broadcasts, a monthly bul- 
letin, pamphlets, posters, motion pictures, 
and exhibits, the Department helps to 
make the public aware of health hazards 
and happenings and of ways by which 
people can safeguard their personal and 
community health. - 

Minnesota State Board of Health, 469 
State Office Building, St. Paul i Direc- 
tor of Public Health Education 

The Director of Public Health Educa- 
tion correlates the educational programs of 
all the Divisions of the Department of 
Health; aids in the preparation of litera- 
ture, exhibits, and other educational ma- 
terial; and gives talks on public healtli to 
lay and professional groups. 


Mississippi State Board of Health, Old 
Capitol Building, Jackson 113 Execu- 
tive Officer 

A Division of Health Education and a 
coordinated School Health Service work 
together to help plan, organize, and di- 
rect the public healdi education program 
for the State; to assist in establishing and 
maintaining close cooperative working re- 
lationships between all agencies, official 
and nonofficial, which may contribute to 
health education in specialized and gen- 
eralized fields; to aid in the preparation 
and selection of health education mate- 
rial, such as pamphlets, posters, exhibits, 
news releases, radio scripts, films, and the 
like; and to strive to integrate all health 
education aedvities on local and state levels 
with the larger public health program of 
the Mississippi State Board of Health. 

Missouri State Board of Health, Jeffer- 
son City State Health Commissioner 

Services rendered: (i) Field lecturers 
for adult groups; (2) visual education 
through maintaining a film library of 
i6mm films, slides, and sound films; (3) 
assimilation and dissemination of educa- 
tional material such as pamphlets, posters, 
etc.; (4) press releases for all newspapers 
in the State; (5) exhibits for state or 
county fairs and other gatherings. 

Montana State Board of Health, Hel- 
ena Health Education Consultant 

Health education is an important phase 
of the work done by each Division of the 
State Board of Health. The Maternal and 
Child Health Division offers Health Edu- 
cation Services for two types of positions 

(a) Consultant in Health Education, and 

(b) Field Consultant in Health Education. 

National Negro Health Movement, Of- 
fice of Negro Health Work, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
Director 

The National Negro Health Movement 
is a cooperative, interracial program of 
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official and voluntary health, welfare, edu- 
cational, and civic agencies for the im- 
provement of the health of the Negro 
population. It is the year-round extension 
and enlargement of the National Negro 
Health Week founded in 1915 by the late 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee 
Institute. This movement is now an inte- 
gral part of the Office of Negro Health 
Work of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Conferences, consultations, workshops, 
and other group activities are used as 
means for sharing information and ex- 
periences and for assisting the organiza- 
tion and development of programs in the 
community-at-Iargc and in institutions and 
organizations which sponsor related pro- 
grams. 

Field service provides opportunities for 
contacts with interested persons and 
groups, observation of conditions and ac- 
tivities m eommumties, and consultation 
on ways and means for the solution of 
health problems and the promotion of 
health programs. 

The National Negro Health News, is a 
quarterly bulletin which provides current 
information on health problems and pro- 
grams. 

Nebraska Department of Health, Lin- 
coln 9 Director, Public Health Educa- 
tion 

The Health Education Division takes 
responsibility for preparation and publica- 
tion of news releases, and magazine and 
bulletin articles on health topics. It also 
prepares and distributes exhibit material 
and conducts educational film programs. 
It cooperates with women’s clubs, service 
clubs, PTA groups, and other community 
groups in surveying their communities to 
discover specific health conditions that 
need to be remedied. It helps to conduct 
institutes and workshops for teacher-train- 
ing groups; plans demonstration courses 
in public health for universities, teachers’ 
colleges, and hospitals. Cooperates with 
U. S. Agricultural Extension Service in 


assisting communities to organize Health 
Councils. Operates a Loan Packet Service, 
and maintains a reference library of cur- 
rent materials on health. 

New Jersey State Department op 

Health, Trenton 7 Director 

The Division of Health Education works 
with other divisions of the State Depart- 
ment of Health; other departments of the 
state government; local health depart- 
ments; nonofficial healtli agencies; and citi- 
zen groups throughout the State, to foster 
a balanced and adequate program of health 
education for the people of New Jersey. 

North Carolina State Board of Health, 

Raleigh State Health Officer 

North Carolina has a staff of more than 
20 local health educators, plus others in 
state and college positions who hold Master 
of Science degrees in public health edu- 
cation from approved School of Public 
Health. In the state-wide health education 
program, emphasis is being placed on cx- 
pwding local health education programs, 
with only a minimum staff at the state 
level for supervision and guidance. The 
local programs arc carried out in accord- 
ance with the policies of the local health 
departments where health educators are 
assigned. A certain number of health edu- 
cators are being placed in teacher-training 
institutions to promote better pre-service 
training in health. The broad objectives of 
the intensified local health education pro- 
gram Mc to help people to become aware 
of individual and community health prob- 
lems and to share responsibility for their 
solution. 

^ Health education activities are also car- 
ried on by the North Carolina School- 
Health Coordinating Service, jointly spon- 
sored by the State Board of Health and 
fhe State Department of Public Instruction. 
This staff does in-service training programs 
with teachers, school administrators, and 
local health department personnel in coun- 
ties over the State requesting such a serv- 
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ice. The same staff conducts summer con- 
ferences for teachers and administrators at 
colleges in the State. 

General publicity for the State Board 
of Health includes a weekly radio pro- 
gram. The Health Bulletin, a monthly 
publication, has a wide circulation through- 
out the State. Numerous health films and 
film equipment are available to public 
health departments through the film clerk 
of the State Board of Health. 

North Dakota. State Department of 
Health, Bismarck Director of Health 
Education 

The North Dakota State Department of 
Health includes a Division of Health Edu- 
cation. Among the duties of this Division 
are the conduct of necessary research and 
the education and instruction of the public 
in hygiene and sanitation. 

Oklahoma State Department of Health, 
3400 N. Eastern Avenue, Oklahoma City 
Commissioner of Health 

The State Department of Health, 
through the central office and the local 
health departments, stresses prevention of 
illness rather than treatment to cure illness. 
This preventive program is carried on 
largely through clinics, school health pro- 
grams, visual education, and the distribu- 
tion of literature. 

The Department operates on the theory 
that people should be educated to the point 
where they can and will, as individuals, fol- 
low good health habits and keep their own 
premises in a sanitary condition and, as 
members of the community, will insist 
that the school and community adopt and 
carry out a good sanitation program. The 
personal health program emphasizes nutri- 
tion, personal hygiene, immunization, and 
vaccination. 

Pennsylvania State Department of 
Health, South Office Building, Harris- 
burg Secretary of Health 

Surveys of health needs are made avail- 
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able to local health units by the Division 
of Health Education. It promotes health 
instructional meetings for the laity; ar- 
ranges teaching courses, health institutes, 
and workshops; and disseminates general 
health information. Radio talks and health 
plays are sponsored by the Division, Its 
visual aid section has a collection of films, 
slides, pamphlets, charts, and exhibits 
which are supplied without charge to the 
public upon request. 

South Dakota State Board of Health, 
State Capitol, Pierre Superintendent 

The Division of Public Health Educa- 
tion serves as a central agency for furnish- 
ing information on public health to var- 
ious agencies, organizations, and schools 
throughout the State of South Dakota. A 
monthly bulletin, covering current topics 
of interest in the field of public health, 
is sent free of charge to professional people, 
schools, and any other citizens of South 
Dakota who are interested. Visual educa- 
tional methods are used to supplement 
printed materials. 

Texas State Department of Health, 
Austin State Health Officer 

The Public Health Education Division 
of the State Department of Health con- 
ducts a community program of health 
education by means of radio, visual meth- 
ods, newspapers, and pamphlets. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton Z5, D. C. Surgeon General 

The United States Public Health Service, 
a unit of the Federal Security Agency, is 
the principal federal agency devoted to 
the protection of the nation's health. It 
was first established as 'the Marine Hos- 
pital Service in 1798. In July, 1944, the 
Public Health Service Act reorganized the 
Public Health Service and codified all 
the existing health legislation and titles of 
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authority into one basic law. Today, the 
Service is administered through four bu- 
reaus: the Office of the Surgeon General, 
National Institute of Health, Bureau of 
Medical Services, and the Bureau of State 
Services. 

Most directly working in the field of 
adult education is the Division of Public 
Health Methods, which operates within 
the Office of the Surgeon General. This 
Division evaluates national health prob- 
lems, develops methods to meet them, 
and disseminates health information to 
professional groups and to the public. 
Among its many activides, it conducts 
statistical studies in the field of health 
economics, including the appraisal of meth- 
ods for training personnel, and also dem- 
onstrates the effecdvcness of specific health 
education procedures. The Division itself 
carries on intensive programs in health 
education, trains healtlt educators, and 
gives assistance of an educational nature to 
states that request such help. 

Virginia State DepartmInt of Health, 

State Office Building, Richmond 19 

State Health Commissioner 

The Division of Health Education pub- 
lishes monthly a four-page illustrated leaf- 
let, Virginia Health Bulletin, which is sent 
to all physicians, dentists, and pharmacists 
in the State, as well as to superintend- 
ents of schools, many teachers, and inter- 
ested citizens. The Division also syndicates 
weekly to the newspapers of Virginia a 
"health release" over the name of the 
Commissioner of Health. Subsequently, 
these releases are arranged in broadcasdng 
form and are used by the majority of 
radio stations in Virginia in connection 
with an already established public service 
feature. In cooperation with the Bureau 
of Teaching Materials of the State Board 
of Education, the Division circulates many 
motion pictures. It also prepares exhibit 
material for use at national conventions, 
etc. 


Washington State Department op 
Health, 1412 Smith Tower, Seattle 
State Director of Health 

The function of the Public Health Edu- 
cation Section is to coordinate and give 
assistance to all sections of the State De- 
partment of Health, and to all State and 
local official, nonofficial, and lay organiza- 
tions, in planning and organizing a health 
education program which will be suitable 
in scope and activities to meet the health 
needs of the people of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Wyoming State Board of Health, State 
Capitol Building, Cheyenne State Health 
Officer 

Maintains a special Division of Health 
Education, The Health Education Con- 
sultant gives consultation services and lec- 
tures to community groups upon request; 
assists with institutes for public health 
nurses, teachers, and others; helps to con- 
duct teacher training courses; and par- 
ticipates in the Education Workshop at 
the University of Wyoming Summer 
School. 

Source materials on health topics — books, 
scrapbooks, leaflets, posters, films — are lent 
to teachers, nurses, and other interested 
persons from the library of the State De- 
partment of Health. A list of loan material 
is available upon request. 

HOUSING 

Local Citizen/ Groups, arranged alpha- 
betically by names of cities; National 
Agencies by agency names. 

Local Citizen/ Groups 

Baltimore, Citizens Planning & Hous- 
ing Association, 403 Morris Building, 
Baltimore i, Maryland Executive Sec- 
retary 

A nonprofit organization of citizens 
dedicated to the betterment of housing 
and living conditions. Supported by its 
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membership and gifts from interested in- 
dividuals. Conducts research, publishes re- 
ports and a monthly newsletter, and holds 
meetings on a wide range of problems 
relating to housing and planning. 

Boston, Housing Association of Metro- 
politan Boston, 7 Water Street, Boston 
9, Massachusetts Executive Director 

Aids the improvement of housing con- 
ditions in Metropolitan Boston in every 
practicable way. Encourages research de- 
signed to obtain better legislation or better 
enforcement of existing laws pertaining 
to housing; cooperates with other agencies 
in encouraging more adequate supply of 
decent housing both public and private. 
Works with community and neighborhood 
councils, citizens' planning groups, etc., 
assisting them in their educational discus- 
sions of die housing problem. 

Chicago, Metropolitan Housing Council 
OF Chicago, 69 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois Director 

Engages in an educational, planning, 
legisladve, research, and public-service pro- 
gram. Serves as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on all housing and- planning 
matters — a stimulating and coordinating 
agency working with the public and pri- 
vate agencies in the field. 

Publishes reports on long-run and emer- 
gency problems as well as recommenda- 
tions for administrative or planning or 
legislative action. Policy is determined by 
a Board of 35 Governors and implemented 
by standing committees of experts. 

Supported entirely by private contribu- 
tions; and, with the exception of a mini- 
mum staff, carries on its program entirely 
through volunteers. 

Cincinnati, Better Housing League of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 312 
West gth Street, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
Executive Secretary 

A citizens’ organization whose work is 
directed by a Board of twenty-five mem- 


bers generally representative of commu- 
nity thought. League members belong to 
various religious and racial groups, and 
are engaged in the professions, business, 
and industry. 

The League’s purpose is to improve 
housing conditions in the city and county 
in every possible way, to stimulate com- 
prehensive community planning, to de- 
velop needed legislation and proper en- 
forcement of such legislation, as it affects 
existing dwellings as well as new dwell- 
ings. 

The League carries on a continuing 
campaign of education with the public and 
with tenants. It has a group of six Home 
Advisers who work in the congested areas 
to improve housekeeping standards of ten- 
ants, to urge proper maintenance of build- 
ings, and to help in adjusting landlord- 
tenant problems. 

It publishes an annual report and a 
monthly one-page bulletin. The League is 
financed by the Cincinnad Community 
Chest. 

Detroit, Citizens Housing and Plan- 
. NiNG Council of Detroit, 1017 Dime 
Building, Detroit 26, Michigan Execu- 
tive Director 

Purposes: (i) To widen the areas of 
friendly understanding and cooperation 
among all agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with the problems of housing and 
planning in the metropolitan Detroit area; 
(2) to assist in improving the physical, 
moral and economic health of the entire 
community through programs of civic and 
neighborhood rehabilitation and develop- 
ment; (3) to promote neighborhood and 
civic cooperation and the better coordina- 
don of public and private agencies inter- 
ested in housing and planning; (4) to 
stimulate and undertake research and edu- 
cational programs in these fields; (5) to 
evaluate proposed projects and legislation; 
(6) to inform citizens of problems, plans, 
and programs in housing and to inform 
planning and administrative agencies of 
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the relevant needs and problems of citi- 
zens; (7) to assist in insuring adequate 
housing in well-planned communities for 
all the people of Detroit. 

New York Cinr, Citizens' Housing Coun- 
cil OF New York, zo West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York Executive 
Director 

A nonpartisan, nonprofit, privately sup- 
ported enterprise organized in 1937 to 
promote private and public housing, com- 
munity planning, and neighborhood im- 
provement. Devotes its efforts to inform- 
ing the public and advising interested 
government officials concerning these ob- 
jecdves. Its membership is drawn from the 
general public, but its Board of Directors 
is composed of men and women who are 
recognized experts in housing matters, 
representing business, dvic, sodal, and pro- 
fessional viewpoints. Publishes a monthly 
Housing Hews, a “Legislative Informa- 
tion” bulletin, and spedal reports based 
on original research on vital current issues. 

Priladelpkia Housing Association, 1717 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn- 
sylvania Managing Director 

Purpose; to improve the housing in 
Philadelphia, by making studies of the 
conditions and factors that affect the hous- 
ing of the people; by advocating adequate 
housing and sanitary laws and their en- 
forcement; and by bringing about the 
adoption of town-planning measures which 
promote the wel^e of the home. 

Fittsburgh Housing Association, 519 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Penn- 
sylvania Executive Director 

A community-chest-financed, citizens’ 
housing agency devoted to the improve- 
ment of housing conditions within the 
dty oi Fittsburgh and the surrounding 
Allegheny County. Its general program is 
threefold: education, research, and service 
to individuals and other social agendcs. 
Staff members lecture in schools and to 


study groups, clubs, forums, church groups, 
union groups, nurses’ training schools, so- 
cial case-work agency staffs, etc. A limited 
research program is conducted, with em- 
phasis on the sodal aspects of housing. As 
a service to the community’s health and 
welfare agencies, a field inspection service 
works with munidpal and state offidals 
toward the maintenance of better stand- 
ards of safety and sanitation in dwellings. 

Maintains library of housing and plan- 
ning literature and publishes reports of 
local research and inspection findings. Pol- 
icy governed by volunteer board of repre- 
sentative dtizens. Paid staff of six. 

Rochester, N. Y., Better Housing As- 
sociation, 509 Exchange Building, 16 
State Street, Rochester 4, New York 
President 

A nonpartisan, noncommercial agency, 
formed in February, 1945, as a successor 
to the Citizens’ Planning and Housing 
Coundl, with housing as its definite con- 
cern. 

Knowing that the substandard areas of 
Rochester will remain until the com- 
munity has workable plans for eliminating 
them, the Assodation maintains a policy 
of promoting and coordinating community 
concern in support of official action for 
appointment of a Housing Authority. 

To further this program, the Associa- 
tion provides speakers; movies; library, 
research, and information services. These 
educational services arc made available to 
all interested individuals and groups. Sug- 
gestions and advice tending to strengthen 
the local cause are often initiated by tlie 
Association and passed on to otlier groups 
for further development. 

Washington, D. C., Citizens Council for 
Community Planning, 462 Indiana Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D. Q Execu- 
tive Vice President 

The Council is concerned with the physi- 
cal aspects of the District of Columbia and 
adjacent areas which affect the welfare of 
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the people who live there. The Council's 
membership comprises a£Bliated local or* 
ganizadoos and individual members. Its 
educational program on spedlic commu- 
nity problems and their solution is carried 
on through membership meetings, public 
conferences, noass meetings, film shows, 
forums, bulletins, press, and radio. The 
Council was formed to promote unity of 
program and action among many groups 
and individuals which had been working 
independently in the field. Its effectiveness 
in achieving this purpose has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated. 

Washington Housing Association, 1301 

N Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Executive Vice President 

An organization to improve housing 
conditions in Washington, particularly 
among families of low income, by assuring 
an adequate supply of good dwellings to 
meet the need, and by eliminating the 
unfit dwellings. 

Through its educational program, it 
informs the public in order to get coopera- 
tion for housing, zoning, and city plan- 
ning to avoid future slums. Carries out its 
purposes by means of pamphlets, housing 
letter, exhibits, study groups. Cooperates 
with social, civic, and government agencies 
concerned with housing, to derive the 
maximum benefit for money and effort 
expended. 

National Agencies 

Amekican Home Economics Association, 

Housing Division, 620 Milk Building, 

Washington 6 , D. C. Secretary 

The Housing Division of the American 
Home Economics Association has as part 
of its program of. work the encouragement 
of education in housing at all age levels. 
To date the most vigorous program has 
been at the adult level. This program has 
developed because of the severe problems 
arising with acute housing shortages and 
building lags after the war. In addition. 


there is beginning to be a consciousness 
of the contributions which suitable and 
adequate living quarters make to family 
life. 

Community Sekvice Society of New 
Yoek, Committee on Housing, 105 East 
22 Street, New York lo. New York 
Secretary 

Seeks to improve the living conditions 
of families through a program of public 
education, legislation, research, community 
cooperation, and service to families and to 
social agencies. Seeks to improve the ad- 
ministration of housing in New York City 
and to make such administration socially 
effective. 

National Assocution of Housing Of- 
ficials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois Executive Director 

Purpose: To improve the standards and 
practices of all phases of public adminis- 
tration related directly to housing by (i) 
exchanging information; (2) engaging in 
research; (3) publishing the results of 
studies; (4) conducting meetings, confer- 
ences and institutes; (5} bringing about 
consultation among officials having related 
housing interests; (6) collaborating with 
other agencies, associations, and groups 
both public and private, having similar or 
related purposes. Ultimate objective, pro- 
vision of adequate housing for all the peo- 
ple of Chicago. 

National Committee on Housing, i 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York Director 

Organized in 1941 by business, trade, 
professional, and civic leaders to be a 
constructive force for solving the nation's 
housing and community-planning prob- 
lems during the war and the postwar 
period, through the cooperative activity 
of all interests concerned. Its purpose is to 
appraise new methods and new approaches; 
to initiate studies; to evaluate and report 
current progress in housing and commu- 
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nicy development; and to create public 
awareness, understanding and interest in 
this field. 

A considerable number of studies and 
surveys have been completed; odiers are 
now under way. The Committee's regular 
publication, Tomorrow’s Town, is issued 
monthly. 

Both nationally and locally, the Com- 
mittee has made possible for the first time 
the correlation of programs of all the in- 
terests concerned with housing and com- 
munity planning. It has provided a clear- 
inghouse for tlie exchange of information, 
and a method for avoiding unnecessary 
and wasteful duplication of effort in re- 
search and other activities. 

National Council of Housing Associa- 
tions, 1301 N Street, N.W., Washington 

5, D. C. Chairman 

Purpose! To promote both public and 
private housing; and to encourage better 
regulatory housing codes and improved 
methods of enforcement. Council is com- 
posed of executives of citizen housing as- 
sociations in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Roch- 
ester and Washington, D. C. Facilitates 
cooperation between the representatives of 
these housing associations and aids in 
strengthening citizen housing activity in 
neighboring communities. 

The following agencies of die Federal 
Government are sources of information for 
study programs on Housing: Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; Department ■ of 
Agriculture; Veterans Administration; Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
and the Department of Commerce, Con- 
struction Division. 

INDIAN EDUCATION 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies. 


Cherokbe Indian Agency, Chern lr^f 

North Carolina Superintendent 

The Agency sponsors a cooperative arts 
and crafts association, which seeks to im- 
prove the quality of native crafts and pro- 
vide the sales organizadon. This same 
Agency conducted a noteworthy postwar 
on-the-job training program for veterans. 

Colorado River Agency, Parker, Arizona 

Superintendent 

Adult educadon at the Colorado River 
School centers mainly in a Women's Club. 
Because many of the men of the valley 
have been working at regular jobs, not 
too many have been able to participate 
in school activities. 

The Women’s Club is sponsored by the 
home economics department of the school, 
with the cooperation of the school prin- 
cipal and the agency superintendent. The 
purpose of the club is home and com- 
munity improvement. The women have 
shown great interest, uhusual initiative, 
a good community spirit, and real patriot- 
ism. Funds for carrying on the work arc 
raised by club members through coopera- 
tive work in various projects, such as 
quilting, refreshment stands at school func- 
tions, and bazaars. 

Plans are being developed to make the 
school a community center and to get as 
much adult participation in school activi- 
ties as possible. Through these activities, 
it is hoped that adults will become in- 
creasingly interested in better crops, better 
methods of farming, fruit culture, vege- 
table gardening for the market and in 
better and more sanitary homes and living 
conditions. 

Consolidated Ute Agency, Ignacio, Colo- 
rado Superintendent 

Adult education is being carried on by 
Agricultural Extension Agent and the 
Home Science Instructor in the Vocational 
School. Demonstration, with occasional 
field and home visits, is the method used. 
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Five Civilized Tribes, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa Superintendent of Indian Educa- 
tion 

The Indian Service adult educational 
program for the Five Civilized Tribes is 
carried on through Special Indian Day 
Schools. These schools are distributed over 
a wide area and in the main are located in 
full-blood Indian communities where pub- 
lic school facilities are not available, or 
are inadequate. 

The over-all objective is to make the 
day school a community-centered school, 
offering an adult program at least equal 
in importance to die classroom instruction 
received by the children in school. An ef- 
fort is made to make the adults commu- 
nity-conscious and to improve their social, 
economic, and health standards. The activi- 
ties vary from community to community, 
somewhat controlled by the human and 
natural resources of the community. An 
analysis of the program, school by school, 
would show a wide range of activities. 
The teacher and parents of each school 
community work very closely together in 
making the community a better place in 
which to live. It can be said that, in all 
instances, the communides have been ma- 
terially improved because of the existence 
of the day schools and the adult program 
carried on in connection with these schools. 

Fort Apache Indian Agency, Whiteriver, 

Arizona Superintendent 

The Indian Service is carrying on adult 
educational work in agriculture, the care 
of livestock, health, range management, 
and forest protection. The aim is to assist 
the Indians to be self-reliant members of 
the community, and since they are living 
in a rural area the work is principally of 
a rural pattern. The instrucdon is given 
largely by practical demonstrations, guid- 
ance in the home, employment under su- 
pervision, and through frequent contacts 
with the field workers of the Service. 
Great improvements in living condidons. 
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housing, and health have been brought 
about. There is .still much to be done, how- 
ever, and the future program will there- 
fore probably follow the same lines as the 
past. 

Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 
Superintendent 

Haskell lastitute is essentially a voca- 
tional school, and most of its training is 
organized on a practical basis. Provision 
is made for students to progress as rapidly 
as their abilities permit. The staff includes 
instructors trained and experienced in 
working with adults. The curriculum in- 
cludes training for about 20 different oc- 
cupations. Special short courses or refresher 
courses are given when there is sufficient 
demand. 

Mescalero Apache Reservation, Mesca- 
lero, New Mexico Acting Superintend- 
ent 

The primary purpose of adult education 
on the Mescalero Apache Reservation is 
to help families make the most advanta- 
geous use of their resources in establishing 
themselves socially and economically in 
adjustment with the white and Spanish 
people by whom they are surrounded. 

All departments of the Agency contrib- 
ute, because in one sense the whole pro- 
gram is adult education. The various de- 
partments involved are health, extension, 
forestry, and schools. One member of the 
schools department spends full time in the 
various homes helping with household 
tasks and giving instrucdon in the han- 
dling of homemaking problems. 

Navajo Service, Window Rock, Arizona 

Director of Navajo Schools 

Although Congress allows Navajo 
schools no funds for adult education, the 
local staff consider adult education for bet- 
’ ter living essential and seek ways to pro- 
vide it. A few of the current accomplish- ’ 
ments are: (i) Operating small day schools 
as community centers where Indians come 
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to use sewing machines, get first-aid, re- 
pair tools, write letters, etc.; (2) showing 
school exhibits throughout the year in 
stores in near-reservation towns, and hold- 
ing programs and exhibits for parents dur- 
ing education week; (3) sponsoring Red 
Cross knitting and sewing in schools for 
parents, and giving non-English-spealdng 
mothers simple instruction, through an in- 
terpreter, in home care of the sick; (4) 
distributing an annual report on education 
written in a style that can be readily 
translated into Navajo. 

Pine Ridge Agency, Pine Ridge, South 

Dakota Principal of Education 

On the Pine Ridge Reservation, adult 
education is carried on by all the depart- 
ments— education, extension, health, wel- 
fare, soil conservation, and rehabilitation. 
The programs of these departments in- 
clude many different kinds of activities: 
short courses in agriculture; cooperatives; 
land-use programs; irrigation projects; 
community gardens; and community clubs 
for child care, cooking, home-improve- 
ment, etc. There are also community com- 
mittees — school program, welfare, recrea- 
tion, etc. Virtually all adults are reached 
through the departments and share in their 
activities. After the war, on-the-job train- 
ing for veterans was added to the adult 
educational program. 

Rosebud Indian Agency, Rosebud, South 

Dakota Superintendent 

An adult education program has been 
carried on in some 30 communities for 
the Indians of the Rosebud jurisdiedon 
since 1937. In general, a meeting is held 
with each of these communides every two 
weeks from October through April. One 
meeting is scheduled as a discussion and 
the alternate meedng is visual educadon. 

Ordinarily a central theme, such as 
health, home improvement, law and order, 
gardening, etc., is decided upon for the 
discussion program for the year. Every 
Indian community has a committee that 


chooses the subjects and the discussion 
leaders. A central steering committee is 
appointed to work up the schedule for the 
season. For the visual education meetings, 
the Agency supplies the sound motion 
picture equipment with a portable electric 
generating outfit for use in communi- 
ties where no electrical current is available. 

San Carlos Indian Agency, San Carlos, 

Arizona Superintendent 

A large part of the work of the exten- 
sion, health, and educadon departments 
is adult education. The extension division 
organizes a cattle program and also helps 
the Apache economic situation by means 
of farming and garden projects. The 
health department works with the adults 
in all matters pertaining to the improve- 
ment of their own health and the health 
of their children. The educadon depart- 
ment works with the parents to improve 
school attendance. It also tries to induce 
them to take a more active part in the 
school and reservation program. 

The Agency’s total human problem in- 
volves winning 3,600 Apaches from their 
primitive culture and helping them to ad- 
just to our present-day civilization. This 
effort has progressed so far that the 
Apaches are now taking a hand in running 
the tribe’s afiairs, but much still remains 
to be done before they can be considered 
efficiently self-governing. 

Sells Indian Agency, Sells, Arizona Su- 
perintendent 

Among the adult educational activities 
of the Sells Indian Agency may be listed 
the following; (i) A Papago women’s sew- 
ing group, formed to prepare exhibits for 
the annual Papago Fair, is now organized 
permanendy and meets weekly for two 
hours in the Sells School Home Economics 
rooms. (2) A Papago community chorus 
prepares a Christmas pageant under school 
direction. It also participates in the school 
closing program. (3) A three-hour baby 
clinic is held at the Sells School each week. 
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(4) A Papago PTA holds monthly meet- 
ings at Sells. (5) Entertainment and edu- 
cational films are shown every two weeks 
at Sells and at the day schools on the 
Reservation when possible. (6) The Chui- 
chu School Club has purchased, in part- 
nership with the community, a tractor, 
combine, and other farm machinery which 
the farmers use in common. 

Tomah Indian Agency, 310 West Walnut, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin Acting Superin- 
tendent 

One community belonging to the Tomah 
Indian Agency has organized a cooperative 
and is operating a wood-working shop in 
an effort to employ local labor and utilize 
local natural resources. Another commu- 
nity is in need of a community building 
to accommodate the large crowds that at- 
tend its public meetings. Valuable addi- 
tions to the Agency's adult education 
facilides have been the sound moving pic- 
ture projectors which were provided for 
all the communities. 

Future plans center around the develop- 
ment of community leaders so that each 
community will be able to continue its 
adult educational program without being 
dependent on outside help. 

United Pueblos Agency, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico Acting Superintendent 

The entire administrative program of 
United Pueblos Agency is paralleled by a 
program of adult education; each aspect 
of child educadon, sanitation, land udliza- 
tion, and engineering is administered by 
the Agency through constant consultation 
with the various Pueblos themselves. 
Groups reached include Indian Governors 
and officials, Pueblo Councils, people's 
meetings, parents, homemakers, farmers 
and stockmen. 

Although such a program must obvi- 
ously cut across organizational lines, adult 
education is administratively part of the 
Agency's education branch and largely 
centers around the 25 day schools, which 


themselves teach nutrition, preserving, 
proper cooking, and sewing. At the schools 
arc also demonstration gardens and or- 
chards, a few small machine shops, and 
shower baths open to the community. The 
teachers play a guiding role in women's 
groups and in 4-H clubs. 

Field nurses and doctors visit each day 
school at least once a week, constantly 
stressing the same essential aspects of 
health care in the talks they give in the 
homes and school clinics and before com- 
munity groups. Through the teachers this 
program is carried forward; child and 
adult education in this respect cannot be 
separated. Agency farm agents, and range 
and forestry technicians, advise individual 
Indians or groups as to proper livestock 
and agricultural methods. Here again, the 
day school teachers and other Agency per- 
sonnel, through general Agency discus- 
sions, acquire enough knowledge of the 
subjects to carry on the program in the 
intervals between visits of the experts. 
While engineering projects are, of course, 
entirely supervised by Agency personnel, 
the use of contributed Indian labor, and 
to a greater degree participation by the 
Indians in planning for their own needs, 
must be considered a factor in adult edu- 
cation in the area. 

Other facilities for adult education that 
should be mentioned include: three co- 
operative stores, an arts and crafts devel- 
opment program; veterans' training at the 
Albuquerque and Santa Fc Indian Board- 
ing Schools and veterans’ consultation on 
the reservations; and group meetings on 
such matters as codification of Indian law. 

U. S. Indian Sebvice, District 3, Swan Is- 
land, Portland, Oregon District Super- 
visor of Indian Education 

The entire Federal Indian Service pro- 
gram is essentially an educational under- 
taking. Its purpose is to help this minority 
group to adjust to life in a changed and 
a changing environment. Over a long pe- 
riod of years, the Indian Service has car- 
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ried on. active programs with emphasis 
upon improved practices in agriculture, 
forestry, and livestock; and upon various 
phases of home improvement. Each Indian 
Agency also has a health program which 
emphasizes better care of children, better 
general health practices in the home, and 
the advantages of hospital services. 

With the enactment of the Indian Re- 
organization Act in 1934, a new phase of 
adult education came into being. One of- 
ficial was designated for each of the larger 
districts to inform the members of each 
tribe in regard to the individual and group 
advantages ±at they would gain if they 
chose to accept the Reorganizadon Act for 
their reservation. Many tribes voted to 
accept the Act. Those accepting it were 
then instructed and guided in their devel- 
opment of a local constitudon and by-laws 
for the governing of their group. Council 
members were chosen, by the tribe, and a 
representative form of government was set 
up. Local Indian courts were established, 
and a Law and Order code was drawn 
up for the community. As a result of these 
efforts, the Indians are becoming more 
familiar with the American system of rep- 
resentadve government and are assuming 
local responsibility in dealing with their 
social and economic problems. 

INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies. 

American Ctvii. Lieerties Union, 170 

Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 

Director 

Nonpardsan organizadon founded in 
1920. Has branches in Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, and other major 
cides. Devoted to maintenance and defense 
throughout the United States of the rights 
of freedom of speech, assembly, press, re- 
ligion, and other civil liberdes, and dedi- 
cated to general principle that all public- 
issues should be freely debated without in- 
terference. 


Educational efforts include public meet- 
ings and the publication of pamphlets on 
special aspects of civil liberdes; sucli as 
race discriminadon, freedom of speech, etc. 
Also publishes weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly bulletins; books; and an annual re- 
port which summarizes acdvides. 

American CouNcn, on Race Relations, 

32 West Randolph Street, Chicago i, 

Illinois Executive Director 

The American Council on Race Rela- 
dons was organized in 1944 as a not-for- 
profit agency, to help bring about full par- 
dcipadon of all cidzens, regardless of race, 
creed, or nadonal origin, in all aspects of 
American life: equal rights and equal op- 
portunities. 

The Ccnincil cooperates with govern- 
mental agencies and national voluntary or- 
ganizations in planning and development 
of nadonal programs in race reladons. 
Working through its three divisions— 
Community Services, Information Service, 
and Clearing House— and its Pacific Coast 
regional office in San Francisco, it is con- 
cerned primarily with the discovery, devel- 
opment, and dissemination of effective 
techniques to deal with basic factors in 
race relations. 

Through Community Services, the Coun- 
cil cooperates with local groups and agen- 
cies to develop programs of action in 
housing and employment, and provides as- 
sistance to local government in police train- 
ing and other official programs. Through 
Information Service, it assists community 
groups with public relations programs and 
works through the mass communications 
media to increase public concern and at- 
tention to the full functioning of democ- 
racy in race relations. Through Clearing 
House, it serves as a center for the ex- 
change of current information and ex- 
periences among groups and agencies 
operating in the field of race relations. 
The Council issues Report, a monthly 
news bulletin; a series of pamphlets and 
manuals on action programs for com- 
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munity groups; informational materials 
for the press and radio; and releases pre- 
senting data on the organization and ac- 
dvities of community groups or on ex- 
amples of racial integradon in any field. 

The Ameeican Jewish Congress Commis- 
sion ON Community Interrelations, 
212 West 50th Street, New York 19, 
New York Director 

The Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress 
was established for the purpose of com- 
bining research and action in a new attack 
on minority group problems in the United 
States. The Commission concentrates on 
studies and experiments of two major 
types: (i) measurement and evaluation of 
techniques now used by agencies and or- 
ganizations working on intercultural prob- 
lems; (2) development of other more ef- 
fective techniques where necessary. Both 
entail a high degree of collaboration with 
university research centers and other agen- 
cies; with community leaders and laymen. 
The Commission (known generally as 
CCI) employs such techniques of social 
science as the “Soeiodrama,” "deep-level 
interviewing,” “opinion sampling,” and 
others to find out causes of intergroup 
friction and to create change in attitudes 
and behavior. Results of this research, in 
turn, become the basis of corrective pro- 
grams in the community. CCI focuses on 
problems of friction between Jews and 
non-Jews, but works on interculmral ten- 
sions and conSicts of many kinds. Among 
the publications of the Commission is a 
monthly periodical, Facts on Friction. 

American Missionary Association, Race 
Relations Division, Fisk University, 
Nashville 8, Tennessee Director 

The program seeks to discover and ap- 
ply techniques for ameliorating practical 
problems in race relations. In general, it 
has sought to do the following; (1) To 
locate the areas of racial tension and to 
discover the factors operating to create 


them; (2) to train a new leadership for 
public education in matters of race; (3) to 
develop and utilize resourceful personnel 
to assist communities to meet realistically 
new racial situations; (4) to develop litera- 
ture and other educational materials; (5) 
to consult with communities and agencies 
seeking advice concerning special issues; 
(6) to organize groups and educational 
campaigns for social action; and (7) to 
cooperate with similar agencies, both gov- 
ernmental and private. 

Americans All— Immigrants All, 614 

Fayette Avenue, Springfield, Illinois 

Executive Director 

Sponsors a program designed to teach 
both the adult and youth members of our 
society the inherent unity of our nation, 
while emphasizing the fact that, as a na- 
tion, we are made up of many peoples, 
who came from many lands, are of many 
races, and have many different religious 
affiliations. Greatest emphasis put upon the 
positive contribution made to American 
life by each of the different cultural 
groups that belong to our composite pop- 
ulation. 

Anti-Depamation League of B'nai 

B’rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 

10, New York Secretary 

Anti-Defamation League is a depart- 
ment of the B’nai B'rith, a Jewish Service 
Agency founded in 1843. The League was 
formed to "eliminate defamation of the 
Jews and to counteract un-American and 
anti-Semitic propaganda through a broad 
educational program; to advance good- 
will and understanding among American 
groups; and to preserve and translate into 
greater effectiveness the ideals of Ameri- 
can Democracy." The League uses various 
media of public information — speakers, 
press, publications — to reach organized la- 
bor, foreign language groups, veterans, 
teachers, and other groups. Its Research 
Department supplies accurate data to in- 
terested persons and groups. 
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BuniiAU Fo* Intercultubal Education, 
157 West 13th Street, New York ii. 
New York Executive Director 

The Bureau uses a variety of methods to 
help make intercultural understanding a 
vital part of scliool curricula and of school- 
community life. It works intensively by 
invitation with a few school systems to 
establish successful patterns for intercul- 
tural education. It encourages the develop- 
ment of necessary new learning materials, 
either by its own staff members or by 
others. It promotes intensive experimenta- 
tion and study of methods; makes avail- 
able, tlirough seminars and publications, 
the research of scientists bearing on inter- 
cultural matters. It offers teachers in- 
service courses, sponsors intercultural edu- 
cation workshops, and carries on an ex- 
panding program for training professional 
leadership. The Bureau also offers special 
services and consultation to social agencies, 
to adult education projects, and to indi- 
vidual Workers in all Eelds pertaining to 
democratic human relations. 

The Bureau sponsors a series of defini- 
tive books on intercultural relations pub- 
lished by Harpers; prepares materials for 
teachers and students, including work in 
progress reports on current research; and 
serves as a central source for the best 
available printed materials and audio- 
visual aids by whomever produced. Pub- 
lishes a quarterly periodical, Intercultural 
Education Neevs. 

Catholic Interracial Council, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York 7, New York Edi- 
tor, Interracial Revieiu 

Composed of Negro and white Catho- 
lics, the Catholic Interracial Council was 
established in 1934. Its mandate was four- 
fold: To spread the doctrine of the spirit- 
ual dignity of the human person and the 
universality of the Church; to apply this 
doctrine to race relations in America; to 
combat race prejudice; and to strive for 
equal justice for all. 


At its New York headquarters, the 
Council maintains an extensive library and 
reference file on intercultural and inter- 
racial subjects. It serves as an information 
bureau for editors, writers, teachers, and 
others interested in these fields. Since its 
establishment in New York, the Council 
has encouraged the organization of similar 
bodies in Boston, Detroit, Kansas City, 
and Los Angeles. 

One of the chief undertakings of the 
Council is the publication of The Inter- 
racial Review (monthly), the only Catho- 
lic organ devoted exclusively to expound- 
ing the Christian theory and practice of 
interracial justice. 

Common Council for American Unity, 
Willkie Memorial Building, 20 West 
40th Street, New York 18, New York 
Director 

Purposes: (i) To promote unity and 
mutual understanding among the Ameri- 
can people, and the acceptance of all citi- 
zens, whatever their national or racial 
origins, as equal partners in American 
life; (2) to further an appreciation of 
what each group has contributed to Amer- 
ica; (3) to overcome intolerance and dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, or na- 
tional origin; and (4) to help the foreign 
born and their children solve their special 
problems of adjustment in order that they 
may share fully and constructively in 
American life. 

The Council sends a weekly educadonal 
service in 19 languages to the foreign lan- 
guage press in the United States and to 
radio stations broadcasting foreign lan- 
guage programs. It works with nationality 
organizations; advises individual immi- 
grants; publishes namralization pamphlet; 
supplies local agencies with latest informa- 
tion on immigration, naturalization, and 
intercultural problems; follows daily de- 
velopments in Congress in this field and 
takes constructive stands on specific issues 
of discrimination and fair play. It works 
with government agencies interested in 
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foreign origin groups; publishes leading 
magazine Common Ground (quarterly), 
dealing with intercultural and interracial 
problems; serves as center of information 
and advice about nationality and racial 
groups and programs; maintains Ameri- 
can Common, an interculturai center; 
sponsors One World Award, 

The Council, known for many years as 
the Foreign Language Information Serv- 
ice, is the continuation and outgrowth of 
work started in 1918 by the Committee on 
Public Information set up during World 
War I by the Federal Government. Since 
1921, the Council has operated as an inde- 
pendent organization. Its present name 
was adopted in 1940. 

Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica, 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York Director 

The Council conducts an educational 
program designed to combat the forces of 
bigotry in the United States. Manuals; 
maps; American Unity, a monthly educa- 
tional guide; and other publications are 
sent to hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can schools, dvic organizations, church 
groups, and other educational organiza- 
tions. A visual program includes Pictures 
for Democracy, a photographic service; 
traveling photographic exhibits, such as 
‘The Negro in American Life” and ‘The 
Jew in American Life”; and film strips. 
All material is sent either without charge, 
or for cost of shipping. 

Institute for American Democracy, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York Executive Director 

An educational, nonsectarian, nonprofit 
organization whose function is to create 
Unity mass-media material; such as post- 
ers, newspaper ads, etc. Once created, this 
material is made available to local com- 
munity groups anywhere in the country, 
such as Mayors' Interfaith Committees, the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and dvic groups, which use it to 


promote intercultural and interracial un- 
derstanding and good will in their com- 
munities. 

JULms Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Av- 
enue, Chicago 15, Illinois President 

Established in 1917. Functions mainly as 
a disbursing agency for funds provided by 
Julius Rosenwald, who directed that the 
endre fund — capital and income — should 
be spent within 25 years of his death, 
which occurred in 1932. The purpose of 
the fund is to promote general study of 
race and culture; and, in particular, to 
stimulate activity directed toward improv- 
ing opportunities and conditions for Ne- 
groes in this country. It prepares and dis- 
tributes pamphlets on the Negro and on 
race relations. 

Museum of Art, 224 Benefit Street, Provi- 
dence 3, Rhode Island Director of Edu- 
cation 

Attempts to interest the many cultural 
groups of the city in the artistic evidences 
of their own and other groups’ traditions. 
Lectures on such topics as ‘The Negro 
Artist Comes of Age,” “Chinese Art and 
World Peace," “Art as a Means to Inter- 
national Understanding." 

Nahonai. Association for the Advance- 
ment OF Colored People, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York Ex- 
ecutive Secretary 

Conducts an educational campaign 
through lectures, newspapers, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, books, radio talks, and 
mass meetings. Purpose: To abolish all 
forms of discrimination against Negroes, 
based on race or color. One of the specific 
objectives of the Association is to bring 
about an equitable distribution of the 
funds for public education. 

The National Conference of Christians 
AND Jews, 381 4th Avenue, New York 
16, New York President 

Formed in 1928 to promote amity and 
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cooperation among Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants, and to seek to lessen all inter- 
group prejudice. Sponsors: (i) American 
Brotherhood Week in February of each 
year; (2) Religious Book Week during 
early May of each year; (3) workshops 
and community experimentation in in- 
tercultural education. Renders service 
through national office, more than 60 pro- 
fessionally staffed regional offices, and lo- 
cal committees in approximately 4,000 
communides. Inquiries welcomed from , 
teachers, principals, and other educators. 
Distributes radio scripts, film strips, slides, 
motion pictures, program suggestions, bib- 
liographies, resource material for observ- 
ance of Brotherhood Week. 

National Council of Negro Women, 
1318 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Director 

Founded in 1935, to work for the co- 
operadon of members of all races and the 
full pardcipadon of Negroes in the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, civic, and polidcal 
life of every community. 

The membership of die Council em- 
braces many women's organizadons, met- 
ropolitan Councils, and other groups rep- 
resendng a great variety of interests and 
aedvities. 

National Education Association, Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educadon, 1201 i6th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D, C. Secretary 

Among its many different aedvities, the 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educadon is promoting confer- 
ences between civic leaders and leading 
educators. One series of the conference is 
for teachers and lay leaders in the specific 
field of intercultural educadon. 

National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
New York 10, New York Executive 
Secretary 

The Urban League movement is com- 
posed of the Nadonal Urban League, with 


headquarters in New York City, and au- 
tonomous affiliates located in major urban 
centers throughout the United States. 
Memberships; boards; committees; and, in 
some cases, staffs are interracially , con- 
stituted. Each League office is directed by 
a professionally trained staff. 

Local Urban Leagues cooperate with 
and supplement the efforts of other social 
service agencies concerned with the health 
and welfare of Negroes. At annual confer- 
ences and at regional insdtutes, board and 
staff members are brought together in dis- 
cussion groups and seminars for the shar- 
ing of knowledge and improvement of 
skills. 

The League was established in 1910. It 
maintains a southern field headquarters in 
Adanta, Georgia. 

Southern Regional Council, 63 Auburn 
Avenue, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia E*- 
ecutive Director 

The Southern Regional Council, which 
was chartered in January, 1944, is a vol- 
untary organization working for "a better 
South in a better nation." Its functions 
are: (i) fact-finding and research; (2) 
educational work through publications, 
conferences, radio, etc.; (3) cooperation 
with other agencies; (4) consultative serv- 
ices to private and public agencies; (5) 
constructive social action. SRC has affili- 
ates or divisions in most of the Southern 
States. 

The SRC is a nonpartisan voluntary 
membership organization. It absorbed the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
(1919-1944) and continues the work of the 
Commission as one phase of a broad pro- 
gram for Southern progress. Its staff and 
membership are bi-racial. 

Publications; Monthly magazine 'New 
South, pamphlets, and leaflets on Southern 
problems. 

Welleslev School of Community Af- 
fairs, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts (Office, 212 West 50th 
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Street, New York ig, New York) Ad- 
ministrative Director 

In the spring of 1944, Wellesley College 
inaugurated a three-year experiment in 
adult education, a six-weeks’ summer 
school called the Wellesley School of Com- 
munity Affairs. The first of tlie three ses- 
sions was held in 1944; the second was 
postponed from 1945 to 1946, because of 
wartime restrictions on travel in 1945; the 
third was held in 1947. 

Though basically a school for intercul- 
tural education, the Wellesley School was 
not committed to the view of any organi- 
zation working in the field of intercultural 
relations. Three successive units of sepa- 
rate but related two-week periods were 
odered. The first unit was designed espe- 
cially for youth leaders, teachers, and 
others who encounter intercultural situa- 
tions in dealing with young people; the 
second was for community leaders, local 
government personnel, group leaders, 
board members of civic associadons, and 
members of interracial committees; the 
third was for labor union members and 
educadonal directors, and others particu- 
larly concerned with problems of group 
relations in industry. A special unit pro- 
vided a group work seminar for qualified 
college students. 

In addition to the familiar adult edu- 
cational techniques, such as the group dis- 
cussion, the panel, the lecture, the moving 
picture, and the radio recording, several 
less well-known techniques were used. 
One was the presentation of a spontaneous 
folk drama out of the carefully elicited 
and orchestrated memories of a group of 
adults with culturally diverse childhood 
experiences. Another was the socio-drama 
in which members of the group are asked 
to play out as imaginatively as possible 
roles in certain scenes designed to help the 
entire group understand a given situation 
more fully and sympathetically. A third 
technique, known as the “Informant 
Method," was borrowed from social an- 


tliropology. Here an individual speaks as 
himself, with full emotional pardcipadon 
in the values and biases, the preferences 
and dislikes of some national, occupa- 
donal, or other group of which he is a 
member. 

The School was open to both men and 
women, and every effort was made to 
have as representative a spread as possible 
in age and background— racial, nadonal, 
religious, regional, educadonal, economic. 
The resident staff, made up of outstanding 
authoridcs in the sciences of human rela- 
tionships, was supplemented by visiting 
experts from the fields of youth service, 
community organization, and labor-manr 
agement relations. Residents of the com- 
munity — leaders, officials, and workers — 
were brought in as community infor- 
mants. Provision was made also to include 
leaders especially skilled in encouraging 
creative expression in the arts. Through- 
out, the leaders worked as a team, rein- 
forcing one another’s skills and abilities, 
thus giving a model at the leadership level 
of the type of situation which is desired 
among the various groups working to- 
gether in the world. 

Workshop for Cultural Democracy, 204 

East i8th Street, New York 3, New 

York Director 

A Workshop Seminar, which provides 
teachers and other group leaders with 
guidance in planning, organizing, and car- 
rying out action programs in intercultural 
education on three levels: elementary 
school, secondary school, and adult. 

On the adult level, the Workshop’s 
“group conversation" technique brings to- 
gether, in homes and community centers, 
adults of various national, racial, and re- 
ligious backgrounds. Sharing experiences 
in these group meetings precedes working 
together on community problems. 

One of the Workshop’s adult educa- 
tional activities has been the giving of a 
weekly course on "How to Carry On 
School and Community Projects in Inter- 
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cultural Education.” The course was given 
at The New School for Social Research. 
(See p. 317.) 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies. 

American Management Association, 330 
West 43nd Street, New York 18, New 
York Head, Research and Information 
Bureau 

The American Management Association 
is composed of industrial and commercial 
companies and executives interested in 
modern and efficient management meth- 
ods for their own organizations. Because 
its membership includes almost every type 
of industry, the Association makes pos- 
sible, by conferences, publications, and 
special services, a broad interchange of 
management information and experience. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobby- 
ing, and advances no propaganda. Its in- 
terests are solely the practical solution of 
current business problems and the devel- 
opment of the science of management. 

The Association traces its hLstory from 
the National Association of Corporation 
Schools, which was organized in 1913, and 
to the National Associadon of Employ- 
ment Managers, organized in 1918 and 
later known as the Industrial Reladons 
Association of America. In 1912 these two 
groups were merged, becoming the Na- 
tional Personnel Associadon. They were 
later joined by the Office Executives' group 
and the National Association of Sales 
Managers. The name Personnel Associa- 
don dius became too narrow in scope, and 
in March, 1923, it was changed to Ameri- 
can Management Associadon. 

Promising ideas and tested plans are 
made available to members through the 
Associadon's three general activides: con- 
ferences, publications, and research and 
informadon service. Each of seven divi- 
sions through which the Associadon serves 


its members holds two conferences in the 
year, and the proceedings from these meet- 
ings are published. Periodicals published 
are The Management Reeieu/, a monthly 
digest of current books and periodicals; 
Personnel, a bi-monthly periodical con- 
taining original articles in the field of per- 
sonnel and industrial reladons; and Man- 
agement News, a monthly news letter cov- 
ering AMA activides. 

Cornell University, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Ithaca, New York Director, Ex- 
tra-Mural Program 

The New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Reladons, established in 
1944 by Act of the New York State Legis- 
lature, was the first institution of its kind 
in the country. It has three major func- 
tions: resident undergraduate and gradu- 
ate instruction: extension; and research 
and information. The School began resi- 
dent instruction on November 5, 1945. Its 
main objective is to promote more efiec- 
tive cooperation among employers and 
employees and more general recognition 
of their mutual rights, obligations, and 
dudes. 

The Extension Division offers tuidon- 
hree, noncredit courses in industrial and 
labor reladoas to members of labor, man- 
agement, government, and civic groups 
throughout the State. 

Institute op Industrial Relations, 
Worcester 3, Massachusetts Director 

Established in 1943 to promote study 
and discussion of the principles — ethical, 
economic, legal, social — upon which a 
sound labor-management pattern is based. 
Offers a variety of study courses; an eve- 
ning lecture series on practical industrial 
reladons; and a Grievance Clinic, in 
which typical cases are presented by two 
groups, one chosen to represent labor and 
the other management. The facts are as- 
sembled, the arguments rendered, and an 
Arbitrator announces a decision. After the 
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decision, the members of the class review 
and discuss the presentation of the case 
and the decision rendered. 

The classes are for both labor and man- 
agement. Interest in the subject and pre- 
sumed ability to profit from the instruc- 
tion are the only requirements for admis- 
sion. There are no examinations. 

National Industkial Conference Board, 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York Director, Information Service 
Division 

An institution for scientific research, 
practical service, and public information 
in connection with economic and manage- 
ment problems. Its purpose is to promote 
the sound development of productive en- 
terprise in the United States. The Board 
operates a public information bureau; pro- 
vides' specific Information service for indi- 
viduals, organizations, and business con- 
cerns; conducts periodic conferences of 
business executives and professional spe- 
cialists for discussion of economic and 
management problems; and issues many 
publications in which the results of its re- 
search and conference work are made 
available for general use. 

Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, 84 William Street, New York 
7, New York Executive Director 

A professional society for managers and 
executives, consultants and educators. La- 
bor-management relations are promoted 
through membership meetings, confer- 
ences, research, and publications. In the 
Society's local chapters, which have been 
organized in leading cities throughout the 
country, round-table discussions provide 
frequent opportunities for members to ex- 
change ideas and experience. The discus- 
sions, literature, and research treat of the 
timely topics that are uppermost in the 
thinking of everyone with management 
responsibilities. In all its activities, the So- 
ciety stresses the common interests of gov- 


ernment, management, investors, labor, 
and the general public. 

University of Illinois, Institute of La- 
bor AND InDU-STRIAL RELATIONS, Mum- 

ford Hall, Urbana, Illinois Director 

The Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations of the University of Illinois, un- 
der an enabling appropriation enacted by 
the Illinois Legislature in 1945, was estab- 
lished by the Board of Trustees on March 
9, 1946 to "foster, establish, and correlate 
resident instruction, research, and exten- 
sion work on labor relations." The func- 
tions of the Institute were defined to in- 
clude three fields of activity: (i) under- 
graduate and professional training at the 
University: (2) extension services for civic, 
labor, and management groups in coopera- 
tion with the University’s Division of Ex- 
tension; (3) a research and information 
service for labor and management. 

Extension services include credit and 
noncredit courses, short courses, confer- 
ences, institutes, and local library serv- 
ices. These courses and conferences use for 
study and discussion such subjects as: 
Collective Bargaining, Labor Law and 
Legislation, History of the Labor Move- 
ment, Economics, and Personnel Manage- 
ment. There is a comprehensive program 
of research, integrated with an informa- 
tion service which supplies information on 
immediate problems confronting Illinois 
industry and labor. The Institute pub- 
lishes an information bulletin as well as 
studies in the field of labor and industrial 
relations. 

Yale University, Labor and Manage- 
ment Center, 333 Cedar Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut Director 

The growing importance to the com- 
munity of decisions and activities in the 
field of industrial and labor relations led 
Yale University to focus its resources on 
the critical issues in this field. The opera- 
tion of the Labor and Management Center 
coordinates and amplifies the studies and 
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courses in this area, which were previously 
in progress at the University, and broad- 
ens the contacts of the University with 
leaders of industry, unions, and govern- 
ment who are involved in the practical 
problems of labor and industrial relations. 

The activities of the Center have four 
aspects; teaching, research, a library, and 
community service. The research focuses 
upon the development of a set of “Prin- 
ciples of Adaptive Human Behavior” 
which have been used as a tool for diag- 
nosis of practical relationships in industrial 
relations. The teaching involves a series of 
courses for executives in management and 
unions, offered each year during the spring 
term beginning February first and ending 
May fifteenth. A booklet describing in 
greater detail each of the four aspects of 
the program is available upon application 
to the Director. 

LATER MATURITY 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies. See also the notes on the pro- 
grams of the following settlements (p. 
452 if.): Association House of Chicago, 
Central Community House, Lenox Hill 
Neighborhood Association, South Chicago 
Community Center, and Union Settlement 
Association. 

American Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, Maturity and Old Age Counsel- 
ling Center, 607 S. Hill Street, Los An- 
geles 14, California Director 

Of four kinds of old age — chronological, 
pathological, industrial, and psychological 
—the last is dealt with by the Maturity 
and Old Age Counselling Center. Offers a 
group laboratory course on ‘The Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Psychological Old 
Age,” as well as opportunities for indi- 
vidual consultation and some work by 
correspondence. The Center announces 
that it is as much interested in working 
with the age group between 20 and 60 
years, in order . to prevent psychological 


old age, as it is in trying to rehabilitate 
old age “after the fact:” 

The “L" Club for Women, 57 East 34th 
Street, New York 16, New York Sec- 
retary 

A nonsectarian, nonprofit organization, 
founded in 1938, for the sole purpose of 
hilfilling the needs of women fifty (‘‘L") 
years of age. There are no dues, and no 
charges are made for the use of the many 
recreational and educational facilities of 
the club. 

New York University, Department of 
Guidance and Personnel Administra- 
tion, School of Education, Washing- 
ton Square, East, New York 3 Regis- 
trar 

Offers a course, “Counselling the Older 
Person,” which covers; Vocational and 
avocational guidance in old age. Counsel- 
ling the older person at work, in the fam- 
ily, the community, the institution. The 
changes that come with age and methods 
for dealing with these changes construc- 
tively. The principles of old-age rehabili- 
tation, with case histories and demonstra- 
tions. 

The course is designed to meet the 
needs of workers in guidance, placement, 
veterans advisement, community service, 
adult education, old-age assistance, family 
case work, and teacher supervision. 

South Carolina, State Board op Health, 
Columbia 10 State Health Officer 

The Division of Health Education of the 
South Carolina State Board of Health is 
developing a program of geriatrics, which 
means the prevention and treatment of 
diseases and disabilities common to the 
later years of life. 

Among the objectives of the program, 
briefly stated, are these: (i) To study the 
factors of life that are related to senescence 
and senility; (2) to help the public know 
that senescence is normal, but that senility 
is no more a necessary part of age than 
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rickets is of childhood; (3) to inform the 
public on all the helpful preventive meas- 
ures against the diseases and disabilities of 
advancing age; (4) to help both the pub- 
lic and the medical profession to develop, 
as far as possible, a full appreciation of 
the economic, social, and cultural value 
and usefulness of older men and women 
who, by reason of age and experience, con- 
stitute a most important group of our 
population; (5) to stimulate interest in all 
laws, rules, and regulations — ^legislative, 
industrial, social, and otherwise — ^which 
may affect the well-being and usefulness 
of older persons; and to seek the extension 
and improvement of such laws. 

The Theee-Quabtee Cemtury Club, St. 

Petersburg, Florida Secretary 

Known as Florida's most exclusive club, 
because- no one can become a member 
until he is 75 years old. Members come 
from all over the United States. The club 
offers a varied program of recreational and 
intellectual activities. 

William Hodson Community Center, 

Tremont and 3rd Avenues, New York, 

New York Secretary 

Organized in 1943 by the Department 
of Welfare, New York City, and the 
Bronx House, to meet the needs of older 
men and women. Strives to give meaning 
and value to living for persons over 63 
years of age and to provide opportunities 
for the continuing development of their 
personalities. 

• 

LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

Arranged alphabetically by names of the 
institutions vnth which the schools are 
connected. 

California, University of. School or 

Librarianship, Berkeley 4, California 

Dean of the School 

Through a course in Adult Reading and 
expanded course offerings in the public 
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library Held, increasing attention is being 
given to library adult educational activi- 
ties and services. In addition, there is close 
integration of the School of Librarianship 
with the School of Education, and pros- 
pective public librarians, particularly those 
who are interested in adult education 
work, are urged to take one or more 
courses in the School of Education, espe- 
cially the course, Adult Education. 

Columbia University, School of Library 
Service, Morningside Heights, New 
York 27, New York Dean of the 
School 

The student in the School of Library 
Service obtains instruction in adult educa- 
tion in two stages. During the early part 
of his period of study, he is presented with 
a survey of the various possibilities of li- 
braries for effective service. Among these, 
considerable prominence is given to ac- 
complishments and prospects in adult edu- 
cation. This introduction takes the form 
of an historical review of adult education 
contributions of libraries, an analysis of 
present problems in the whole field, and 
an introduction to the library as a com- 
munity center. 

Students who elect to specialize in adult 
education devote a major part of their 
later period of study to the field. One por- 
tion of this study has to do with library 
techniques for adult education, including 
the identification of reading interests, 
methods for guiding reading, and tech- 
niques for group and community work. 
Another portion has to do with the plan- 
ning of service programs in public li- 
braries, once again with emphasis upon 
the continuing educadon of adults in the 
many interests and problems of contem- 
porary life. 

Denver, University of. College of Li- 
brarianship, all Fifteenth Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado Director of the College 

Adult Educadon is considered in every 
secdon of the course in Book Arts. For 
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example, in the section on the Social Sci- 
ences, pamphlets, books, and documents 
for the man in the street are discussed. 
In the consideratbn of library materials, 
stress is laid on film strips, radio, and so 
on. As examples of programs for adult 
education meetings, bock discussions have 
taken the place of book reviews. 

The course in Library Administration 
outlines the various adult education ac- 
tivities of the Denver Public Library in re- 
lation to the Adult Education Council, 
the Public Affairs Informadon Center, 
Readers’ Advisers, etc. Also, special proj- 
ects, such as one on Community Service, 
are assigned to the students. Frequently, 
students take part in the adult educadon 
programs of the Denver Public Library or 
conduct special programs in the library 
branches. The Denver Public Library pro- 
gram is close at hand for them to observe. 

Illinois, University of. Library School, 

Urbana, Illinois Director of the Li- 
brary School 

In the curriculum of the Library School, 
the importance of the adult educadon ob- 
jective of the library is constantly stressed. 
The meaning of adult education, the de- 
velopment of the movement, the implica- 
tions for library participation, the leaders 
in the field, and the literature of the 
subject arc all discussed in appropriate 
courses. Students are encouraged to visit 
adult educadon classes in the community 
and are requested to attend lectures by 
visiting adult education leaders whenever 
given on the campus. On the annual in- 
spection trip to libraries in other cities, 
students are given an opportunity to ob- 
serve and report on the adult education 
activities of the libraries. 

During the first semester all students 
are given an introduction to the subject of 
adult education and a brief history of its 
importance in American public libraries 
in the course Development of the Ameri- 
can Library. During the second semester, 
students who are preparing for positions 


in public libraries are given an oppor- 
tunity for intensive study of current trends 
in adult education in several courses. 
Reading Interests and Guidance of Adults 
covers such topics as: advisory service to 
individuals, program counseling, informa- 
tion about local adult education agencies, 
organization of discussion groups, pro- 
grams other than discussions, special serv- 
ices to men and women over 60. In this 
course each student has the opportunity to 
plan a program and to present a demon- 
stration to the class. For students who are 
particularly interested in audio-visual ma- 
terials there is a course, Audio-Visual Aids 
and Library Service. The place of adult 
education among the objectives of the pub- 
lic library, and the administration of an 
adult education program are considered 
in detail in Organization and Manage- 
ment of Public Libraries. Adult education 
agencies are studied in the course on The 
Library and the Community, stress being 
laid upon the active participation of the 
library in movements for the organization 
of these agencies. 

Michigan, University of. Department of 

Library Science, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Chairman of the Department 

The place of adult education activities 
in the program of the public library forms 
a definite unit in tlie Department's re- 
quired course on Administration. It is 
also a topic of investigation in the ad- 
vanced seminar on Public Library Ad- 
ministration. 

In addition, students who expect to 
work in public libraries are urged to take 
two courses in the School of Education: 
(i) Education of Adults for Community 
Improvement and Leadership, which is 
planned to meet the needs of teachers and 
administrators who now have, or con- 
template having, some responsibility for 
developing community understanding and 
leadership; (2) Visual-sensory Aids in Ed- 
ucation, which acquaints school adminis- 
trators and teachers with the values and 
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uses of visual materials and auditory aids 
in education. Since the professional pro- 
gram for librarians provides opportunity 
for students to take work in other schools 
and departments of the university, many 
of t h>Tn have been able to take these 
courses. 

A two-semester course on Masterpieces 
of Literature in English Translation is 
particularly applicable to the “Great 
Books" program now being sponsored by 
many public libraries. 

Simmons College, School of LiBaAKV 
Science, Boston 17, Massachusetts Di- 
rector of the School 

A first-semester course. Introduction to 
Librarianship, gives strong emphasis to the 
sociological milieu in which the library 
finds itself— the family, the community, 
and the various public agencies which in- 
tegrate the community's educational needs. 
Outside lecturers in sociology are brought 
into the course; there are. field trips to 
settlement houses, community clubs, etc.; 
and the whole study of the library-com- 
munity relationship is synthesized in a 
term project. 

A second-semester course, Reading 
Guidance of Adults, is given as one of the 
key courses for students electing the Pub- 
lic Library program. The purpose of the 
course is to consider the library as an 
agency for adult education in the com- 
munity. In carrying out tiiis purpose, ways 
and means by which the library's service 
to adults may be made educationally sig- 
nificant, both in guiding individual read- 
ers and in working with community 
groups, are investigated. Since an under- 
standing of the many factors inherent in 
the reading process is requisite for effec- 
tive guidance, various studies of adult abil- 
ities and capacities, interests, and reading 
habits are surveyed, and reading materials 
and other media of communication are 
examined. Particular attention is paid to 
the factor of readability. The remainder of 
the course is devoted to a study of the 


principles of adult education, the develop- 
ment of the movement as demonstrated 
in the work of various agencies, and the 
library's growing responsibility in the field. 
Typical community organized groups and 
adult education programs are visited and 
reported on in class for purposes of point- 
ing out opportunities for library coopera- 
tion. Metliods by which the library itself 
can stimulate and initiate educational pro- 
grams are fully explored, including the 
use of audio-visual aids and discussion 
tecliniques. Each student selects a particu- 
lar service for more extensive study, which 
is incorporated in a term report. 

MEN'S & WOMEN’S CLUBS 

Club organizations arranged alphabeti- 
cally by organizational names under main 
head; sources of program aids and other 
forms of assistance alphabeted under sub- 
head, "Service Agencies.” 

Ameeican Association of University 

Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. General Director 

Original purpose as set forth in the As- 
sociation charter, “to unite alumnae of 
different institutions for practical educa- 
tional work.” This broad directive has en- 
abled die organization to move with the 
times. In the years since 1882, when the 
Association was founded, the demands 
upon educated women to participate in 
economic life and public affairs have in- 
creased tremendously, and the activities of 
the AAUW have multiplied with the in- 
tercsts and activities of its members. But 
it has recognized both die intent of the 
founders and the special competence of 
its membership by insisting that study 
precede action. Recognizing that action 
and therefore study, can best begin at the 
comtnunity level, the Association encour- 
ages its local branches to work out the 
details of tlieir own programs, with what- 
ever help and guidance from the head- 
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quarters staff of the Association they may 
desire. 

List of publications upon request. 

Association op the Junior Leagues of 
America, The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York 22, New York Exeevtive Direc- 
tor 

The Junior League purpose is twofold: 
(i) Development of each member’s in- 
dividual talents; (2) emphasis on her ob- 
ligation to use her talents for the benefit 
of her community. 

First Junior League was founded in 
New York City in igoi. The Association 
was organized in 1921 by the 30 Junior 
Leagues then in existence. 

Each League member is given a provi- 
sional training course to inform her in 
regard to the resources and conditions of 
her community and to make her aware of 
her responsibilities as a citizen. Believing 
that intelligent action is one of the prime 
responsibilities, most Leagues sponsor 
community projects, which, when their 
usefulness has been demonstrated, may be 
taken over by publicly supported agencies. 

The Association, directed by a Board of 
elected representatives, maintains a profes- 
sional staff, which provides the local 
Leagues with specialized field service in 
education; welfare work; and die arts, in- 
cluding children’s theatres and radio. 
Publishes the Junior League Magazine, 
monthly. 

Delphian Society, 307 N. Michigan Av- 
enue, Chicago, Illinois Secretary 

Organized, 1910, in interest of higher 
education, social progress, and self-im- 
provement of women. Through group 
study and discussion furnishes background 
for understanding of present-day social, 
economic, national and international prob- 
lems, and for appreciation of the best in 
art and literature. Trains in habits of logi- 
cal thinking and effective expression. Sup- 
plies members with specially prepared pro- 


grams, including suggested discussion 
questions and reference material, as well 
as full directions for use at group meet- 
ings. Ernphasizes active participation of 
the individual in all proceedings, in accord 
with belief that real learning can be best 
acquired through formative process of self, 
instruedon. Objeedve is improvement as 
citizen and as individual, through wid- 
ened horizon, clear thinking, effective 
speaking, and personality development. 
Official publication: The Delphian Quar. 
terly (for members only). 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street, N.W., Washington 6 , 
D. C. President 

A national and international organiza- 
tion founded in 1890. Purpose: To unite 
women’s clubs and like organizations 
tliroughout the world for the promotion 
of education, philanthropy, public welfare, 
moral values, civic and fine arts. There 
are thousands of member clubs through- 
out the United States and its territories 
and in foreign countries. 

The work of the organization is carried 
on through departments and committees 
which have changed in the course of the 
years to meet different conditions. Policies 
are determined largely through resolutions 
adopted at national meetings. Before ac- 
tion is taken on a controversial issue, 
study material on all sides of the question 
is disseminated to member clubs. The 
Federation makes available to member 
clubs programs and other material, art 
exhibits, a copy of the monthly magazine 
and the research services of national head- 
quarters. 

List of publications on adult education 
sent on request. 

International Association op Altrusa 
Clubs, 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chl- 
cago 4, Illinois Executive Secretary 

Taking its name from the word "altru- 
ism,” Altrusa, organized in 1917, is the 
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oldest classified service club for executive 
and professional women. It has clubs 
throughout the United States, Mexico, 
Canada, and Fuel to Rico. 

Altrusa endeavors to bring to men and 
women of the community an informed 
viewpoint on public affairs and interna- 
tional relations, through panel discussions, 
forums, and town meetings. Altrusa gives 
vocational help to young people and to 
the older woman worker. 

Through its magazine, the International 
Altrusan, Altrusa endeavors to analyze the 
contemporary scene by publishing authori- 
tative articles by experts in the fields of 
vocational information, public afiairs, and 
international relations. The magazine is 
used in university, college, high school 
and city libraries, and by vocational guid- 
ance groups. 

Kiwanis Intermational, 520 N. Michigan 

Avenue, Chicago it, Illinois Secretary 

Activities which concern over-all pro- 
gram planning are carried out by local 
clubs with the assistance of the Interna- 
tional Office. Educational and promotional 
literature is developed by standing Inter- 
national Committees, namely: Agriculture; 
Boys and Girls Work; Business Stand- 
ards; Public Affairs; Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims; Underprivi- 
leged Child; and Vocational Guidance. 
Public forums, panel discussions, com- 
petent speakers, radio, and press are uti- 
lized to increase community knowledge 
of vital affairs. Strong support is given to 
home, church, and school as the basic 
structures of our American way of life. 
Educational, recreational, and health pro- 
grams are widely sponsored. The United 
Nations Charter and the UNESCO pro- 
gram are publicized and supported. Social 
and economic problems are analyzed and 
acted upon. 

Publications; The Kiwanis Magazine, 
Monthly Club Bulletin, Weekly Club Bul- 
letin, 
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Lions International, 332 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois Secretary- 
General 

An organization, made up of business 
and professional men, with local clubs 
in more than 6,000 communities. Carries 
on its program chiefly through local clubs 
with suggestions from headquarters of- 
fice. Cooperates actively with the Non- 
Governmental Organizations Section of 
the United Nations, also with other edu- 
cational organizations. Programs of local 
clubs provide for talks and discussions of 
current events, international affairs, and 
other educational topics; local clubs also 
conduct citizenship classes and cooperate 
with libraries and other educational insti- 
tutions in community. Official publication. 
The Lion, issued monthly (also Spanish 
edition). 

National Association of Negro Business 
AND Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 
142 Quincy Street, Brooklyn 5, New 
York 

Made up of groups of business and pro- 
fessional women in all sections of the 
United States. Through a program of com- 
bined study and action, it seeks to help 
women to understand and assume the full 
responsibilities of citizenship and to fit 
themselves for leadership in their commu- 
nities. In keeping with these objectives, 
the official organ of the Association is 
called Responsibility. 

The National Federation of Business 
AND Professional Women’s Clubs, 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, New York 
Executive Secretary 

The largest national organization de- 
voted to the interests of business and 
professional women. It is unique in that 
it approaches the specific problems of 
women, recognizing their inevitable re- 
lationship to all social, political, and eco- 
nomic progress- Working through busi- 
ness and government, the Federation 
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endeavors to achieve legislative action. 

Its program in the field of Education 
and Vocations, Health and Safety, Inter- 
national Relations, Legislation, and Pub- 
lic Affairs stresses study, discussion and 
action with emphasis on community proj- 
ects. An annual program book is supple- 
mented by special aids and publications 
developed by a research staff. 

As spokesman for the interests and needs 
of women who work, the Federation pro- 
vides a medium for individual growth 
and group understanding. Through its 
program, the Federation offers its mem- 
bers opportunity to prepare themselves for 
leadership, locally and nationally. 

Since its organization in 1919 the Fed- 
eration has shown vigorous growth, with 
member clubs throughout the United 
States, Alaska, and Plawaii. Independent 
Woman, published monthly, is the Federa- 
tion’s official organ. 

National League of Women Voters, 
see note under Civic Education, p. 327. 

National Society of the Daughters of 
THE American Revolution, 1720 D 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Corresponding Secretary General 

Organized 1890. Objects; Historical, pa- 
triotic, educational. Carries on program 
of patriotic education. Provides informa- 
tion for immigrants on how to become 
American citizens; works with naturali- 
zation courts, evening schools, citizen- 
ship classes, etc. Sponsors radio broad- 
casts; works to promote showing of better 
films in community theatres by issu- 
ing monthly guides to better films and 
by maintaining Reviewing Committee in 
Hollywood and New York. Maintains 
museum of early Americana and exten- 
sive historical and genealogical library 
open to public; preserves historic spots. 

Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago i, Illinois Secretary 

A world-wide organization of Rotary 


Clubs, which are made up of representa- 
tive men, one from each business or pro- 
fession in a community, who meet to- 
gether to further the Rotary “Ideal of 
Service” — ^helpfulness to others in business 
and community life. The first Rotary Club 
was organized in Chicago in 1905. There 
are now more than 6,000 Rotary Clubs 
in 75 countries or geographical regions. 
Their activities include a great variety of 
community-betterment undertakings and 
other projects. 

Assistance to students through scholar- 
ships and student loans is one of the forms 
of service very widely undertaken by 
Rotary Clubs. After World War II, Rotary 
embarked upon a campaign to raise a 
$2,000,000 fund for International Fellow- 
ships and other activities designed to ad- 
vance international understanding, good 
will, and peace. 

To assist in developing an informed 
public opinion on vital problems confront- 
ing the world. Rotary International pro- 
vides its member clubs with complete 
background information on the United 
Nations Organization and its specialized 
agencies. Two booklets on the United 
Nations published by Rotary Internadonal 
have been given world-wide circulation. 
Prom Here Onl (95 pages) contains the 
complete text of the United Nations Char- 
ter, together with comments and challeng- 
ing questions. In the Minds of Men (62 
pages) is a similar booklet on UNESCO. 
In order that Rotarians may effectively 
help in implementing the objectives of the 
United Nations, Rotary International has 
had observers at every meeting of the 
United Nations and its various agencies. 

Service Agencies 

Agenda: A Magazine for Program Plan- 
ners, 57 Park Avenue, New York 16, 

New York Publisher 

Beginning in April 1947, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company undertook the first 
magazine published for program chair- 
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men of local groups. Its name is Agenda 
— things to be done. Agenda is an il- 
lustrated periodical devoted to program 
ideas, plans, and ready-to-give programs 
for serious groups, led by women, but 
sometimes including men and youth. 

The chief purpose of Agenda is to sup- 
ply a wider selection of better program 
material for adult education. The material 
is in two forms: (i) Editorial articles and 
departments on both public affairs and 
practical subjects; (2) sponsored pro- 
grams, ready to present, on international, 
national, community, home, and personal 
subjects. 

Agenda seeks to promote cooperation 
among varied groups, including; religious, 
church, missionary; general and cultural; 
rural; parent-teacher; business and pro- 
fessional; political; labor; foreign and ra- 
cial; service, military, patriotic; fraternal, 
auxiliaries and sororities; homemaking; 
consumer and cooperative. . 

Loo^ Magazine, Club Departmept, 51 1 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Director 

The Loo^ Magazine Club Department 
is a service for women's clubs and Parent 
Teacher Associations, designed to furnish 
them with program material which has 
been carefully selected from the point of 
view of its application to the interests of 
club groups. This material is usually in 
the form of "The LOOK Letter,” or a 
complete reprint of a Loo^ Magazine 
article which is particularly informative 
and which contains material usable in 
group discussions. 

The material prepared by the Look 
Magazine Club Department covers a wide 
range of interests, with emphasis on com- 
munity, national, and international affairs. 

Nationai, Association of Manufactur- 
ers, ‘Trogram Notes," 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York Editor 

"Program Notes" 'is a monthly publica- 
tion sent free to over 40,000 women’s club 
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leaders throughout the country. It gives 
program suggestions which are ad.-iptable 
to women’s organizations of various sizes 
and types and offers reference material, 
prepared by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, on current economic prob- 
lems. 

The National Council of Women of 
THE United States, 591 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, New York President 

Founded in 1888 as an information 
bureau and clearinghouse, with particular 
emphasis upon human values. The Coun- 
cil’s basic program, the implementation of 
the Golden Rule, was given global appli- 
cation from the start through the group’s 
affiliation with the International Council 
of Women. The National Council is now 
seeking practical methods of correlating 
its program with that of the UN, and a 
United Nations Committee has been con- 
stituted for this purpose. The Committee 
is working on the premise that education 
for human brotherhood must begin in the 
home and the community. Printed mate- 
rial, a speakers’ bureau, and a radio pro- 
gram are the educational tools to be em- 
ployed toward this end. 

National Institute of Social Relations, 
1029 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Director 

A nonprofit educational organization 
that works to create a better understand- 
ing of human behavior and man's rela- 
tions to his fellow men. Recognizing that 
most people learn more easily and profit- 
ably through group study and discussion 
than by solitary effort, the Institute pro- 
motes the discussion-grPup movement by 
giving assistance in training discussion 
leaders and by providing discussion mate- 
rials. 

Discussion guides, Talk It Over, are is- 
sued monthly. Each guide deals with a 
vital issue of the day, giving essential 
information, advice on presenting the sub- 
ject as a group program, suggestions for 
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further reading, and sometimes a digest 
of pro and con views on a mucli discussed 
question. Film discussion guides, called 
1joo\ and Tal\, arc prepared for use in 
conjunction witli educational motion pic- 
tures. 

Materials and training services are avail- 
able to men's and women’s clubs; to 
church, civic, labor, and youth groups; 
and to other organizations on a nonprofit 
basis. 

National Woman's Forum, 366 Fulton 
Avenue, Hempstead, New York Ex- 
ecutive Director 

The National Woman's Forum is a 
clearinghouse of all women's organiza- 
tions on the community level. ' It unites 
the community by bringing together vari- 
ous women’s groups — large and small; of 
different purposes and thinking; of dif- 
ferent races, faiths, and nationalities — to 
work together harmoniously. Serves to 
integrate and coordinate the activides of 
these various women’s dubs in the com- 
munity — thus eliminadng unnecessary du- 
plicadon — ^in the fields of health, human 
reladons, public affairs, and peace. Over- 
all objective: The development of sound 
community relations as the nucleus of a 
strong democracy. 

As part of its year-round intergroup 
educadonal program, it conducts: (i) 
Community Woman's Forums, presendng 
women authorides on vital problems of 
local, nadonal, and internadonal signifi- 
cance, in order to sdmulate further study 
for constnicdve action; (3) Community 
Leadership Courses, to devdop leadership 
qualifies of women; (3) Discussion Lead- 
ers Group, for training in leading discus- 
sions; (4) Program Counseling and Speak- 
ers' Bureau, to improve club programs; 
(5) Library, for distribudon of pamphlets 
of all nadonal agendes, representing vari- 
ous points of view on vital subjects. 

The Forum adapts its service to the 
needs of the community in which it op- 
erates. Through this ihtergroup educa- 


tional project, each group acquires a re- 
spect for, and understanding of, the 
acdvides of all other groups in making 
their joint contribudon to the progress of 
the community. 

In the Woman’s Forum of Nassau 
County, Long Island, New York, more 
than 500 women’s organizations, repre- 
senting about 80,000 members, cooperate 
to shape public opinion on the important 
issues of the day. The Women’s Forum of 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, similarly 
combines and strengthens the efforts and 
influence of groups, representing about 
33,000 women. 

The effects of the National Woman’s 
Forum are both tangible and intangible, 
as all groups cooperate, thus putting de- 
mocracy into acdon on the community 
level. 

The New York Herald Tribune Forum, 
330 West 41st Street, New York 18, 
New York 

Meets annually in New York City in 
the fall for a series of sessions. The first 
Forum was held in 1930, in response to a 
request made by New York clubwomen 
for guidance in planning their winter 
program for a better understanding of 
the problems precipitated by the economic 
depression. Later, broadened its audience 
to include representadVes of educational, 
polidcal, civic, and business organizations 
from every state. 

The Forum’s purpose is threefold: (1) 
To bring together on one platform leading 
authorides on the most important current 
questions, nadonal and internadonal; (3) 
to provide an occasion for presentadon of 
different points of view on controversial 
issues; (3) to carry the speeches to the 
widest possible audience by radio, by 
publicadon in book form, and by provid- 
ing material for smaller local forums in 
clubs, schools, and colleges throughout the 
country. 

With the growth of radio broadcasdng, 
the Forum has been able to reach an audi- 
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ence numbering many millions both in 
this country and, by short wave, in the 
rest of the world. 

The New Yor\ Times, Women's Pro- 
grams, Times Square, New York 18, 
New York Director 

Consciously or unconsdously, women's 
clubs play an important role in the field 
of adult education. Their influence on our 
national life and the extent of informed 
opinion among their members depends, in 
large measure, on the effectiveness of their 
club programs. 

In the belief that professional assistance 
in the technique of programming would 
be a concrete public service to women's 
groups, The New Yorli Times presented 
at Times Hall, New York City, in the 
spring of 1946, a series of three all-day 
seminars to assist program leaders in plan- 
ning the subject matter of their club pro- 
grams. National experts and members of 
The Times staff analyzed the principal 
problems in foreign and domestic affairs 
at two of the sessions, and a third session 
was devoted to a discussion of the prob- 
lems confronting youth. 

Because of the lively interest that these 
seminars developed among club leaders 
in the New York area. The Times pre- 
sented in November, 1946, a Seminar on' 
“Building a Program.'' By a process of 
exposition and demonstration, some of the 
elements of good program techniques 
were emphasized before leading repre- 
sentatives of hundreds of women's clubs 
and organizations. 

Sincere appreciadon of the pracdcal help 
given by this seminar resulted in the hold- 
ing of a second one in April, 1947, thus 
establishing the “Building a Program” 
Seminars as an annual service. 

Two manuals have been published by 
The New Yorif, Times in connection with 
the Seminars; Decision through Discus- 
sion, a manual for group leaders by 
William £, Utterback, and Building a Pro- 


gram, containing articles by thirteen au- 
thorities on programming. 

Newsweek Club Bureau, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York i8. New York 
Set up in 1943 to aid clubs and organi- 
zations whose main purpose is to help 
their members keep informed on current 
events and issues, to understand the sig- 
nificance of what is happening, and to 
make up their minds as to what action 
should be taken. 

Each month throughout the club year 
(Sept.-May), the Bureau issues: (i) Plat- 
form, which presents factual background 
materia], points for discussion, reading 
references, and suggestions for action on 
one vital current problem; (2) a Periscope 
Letter, which gives forecasts of coming 
events on the national and international 
scene. In addition, there are occasional 
special booklets and reprints from News- 
week- 

The Reader's Digest Program Service, 
Pleasantville, New York 
A research and program-planning serv- 
ice to club leaders, which organizes Read- 
er's Digest articles each month (Sept.- 
May) for intelligent, impartial group dis- 
cussion. 

Special Subject Guides have been pub- 
lished from time to time, as some major 
issue or problem in the forefront of the 
news demanded special attention and de- 
tailed treatment. A list of subjects avail- 
able will be sent upon request. 

Outstanding among the special aids is- 
sued by the Program Service have been A 
Chairman's Guide, which gives practical 
advice on planning, organizing, and con- 
ducting a discussion program, and A 
Speaker's Notebook, containing helpful 
suggestions for novice and veteran speak- 
ers alike. 

Women's Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee, YWCA, 17th and K Streets, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Chairman 
Unique among women's organizations 
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in the United States. Founded in igao. 
Supported by more than 30 of the largest 
women’s organizations, each of which is 
represented on the Committee by one 
delegate and one alternate. Purpose: To 
study federal legislation that concerns the 
public welfare and to keep member 
groups informed on measures pending in 
Congress. Serves as a clearinghouse only 
and does not itself promote specific meas- 
ures. 

MUSEUMS 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
museums under the four main categories: 
Art, History, Natural History, and Sd- 
ence, with a brief supplemental listing of 
museums, having collections of varied re- 
sources. 

Art 

AnaaiGHT Art Gallery, 1285 Elmwood 
Avenue, Bufialo g. New York Curator 
of Eduction 

Adult education program is designed to 
interpret to the public the Gallery's perma- 
nent collections and current loan exhibi- 
dons and to give a broader understanding 
and enjoyment of art in general. Gallery 
gives regularly scheduled lectures, free to 
the public; also special talks for groups by 
appointment. 

The Albright Art School, sister insdtu- 
don of the Gallery, ofiers evening courses 
for adults not registered in the regular 
day courses. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Adams & 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Secretary 

Founded in iSyg as the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. Name changed 1882. 
Original purpose — to serve as art museum 
and art school — ^unchanged. Department 
of Education of the Institute arranges spe- 
cial lectures for the public, which are re- 
lated to current activities in the museum. 
Illustrations, color and black-and-white. 


are used for the lectures,- many of which 
are held in the galleries in front of origi- 
nal works of art. The Bulletin of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, published frequently 
during the season, informs members and 
public of current activities. 

Baltimore Museum of Art, Wyman 
Park, Baltimore 18, Maryland 

Discussions, lectures, demonstrations, 
docent service for adult education groups. 
Information and advice to the public on 
art objects, guidance in matters of pro- 
fessional art training. Lantern slides, re- 
productions and three-dimensional mate- 
rial lent to churches and clubs. Guidance 
^ven to club members who present art 
talks to their own groups. Monthly show- 
ings of foreign and domestic feature- 
length film classics, underlining the best 
qualities of the film as a new art form. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn vj, New York Curator cj 
Education 

Sunday and week-day gallery talks. 
Single lectures or courses arranged for 
clubs at their request. Concerts. Courses 
for teachers on uses of the Museum. Doc- 
umentary or special films on Saturdays, 
Sundays, holidays. Loan material available, 
free or for small fee: slides and plates; 
films; original American prints; record- 
ings of folk, primitive, and classical mu- 
sic; original exhibition material. 

CiNciNNAn Art Museum, Eden Park, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Director 

Established in 1880. Houses paintings 
and prints of all important periods and 
recent acquisitions of ancient sculpture. 
Educational activities include museum 
talks and tours, and public use of a mu- 
seum library, containing lantern slides, 
photographs, and more than 15,000 books. 
Open-house is held Tuesday nights, when 
outstanding motion pictures are shown 
free to the public. 
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City Art Museum or St. Louis, Forest 
Park, St. Louis 5, Missouri Secretary 

Voted into existence by the people of 
St. Louis and supported by taxation as a 
public educational and cultural service. 
The range of the Museum covers 30 cen- 
turies and includes not only paintings and 
sculpture but the decorative arts as well. 
Gallery talks given by members of the 
educational staff deal with all Helds of 
artistic endeavor for all educational levels. 
Talks on specified subjects are given by 
appointment. 

Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio Curator of Education 

Courses for museum members in art 
history and appreciation. Nonvocational 
studio courses in drawing, painting, crafts. 
Free gallery talks, auditorium lectures, 
concerts. Dance, Him, and stage programs. 
Circulating exhibits to institutions. Publi- 
cations include museum Bulletin; cata- 
logues; periodicals; and reports on art 
education, aesthetics, psychology of art. 
Special educational exhibits in museum 
galleries. Talks and aid to clubs and study 
groups. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th Street 
and New York Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. Lecturer 

Provides guided gallery tours; also a 
program of talks and discussions designed 
to develop an attitude toward art, which 
should contribute to the intelligent use, 
enjoyment, and evaluation of art objects 
wherever found. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, 
Dallas 10, Texas Director 

Established 1903, under the auspices of 
the Dallas Art Association. In recent years 
adult section of the Museum's Education 
Department enlarged to satisfy many re- 
quests. New classes in life drawing, paint- 
ing, sculpture and ceramics taught by 
artists of established reputation. Adult 


classes offered at convenient hours for stu- 
dents and artists unable to attend the 
regular week-day classes. A varied pro- 
gram of important exhibitions in the Mu- 
seum galleries provides stimulating inter- 
est for all. 

Denver Art Museum, City and County 
Building, Denver, Colorado Director 

Incorporated in 1917 as art association; 
in 1923 as museum. Adult education pro- 
gram consists of lecture series, motion pic- 
tures, workshops and demonstrations on 
the subjects of art history, art appreciation, 
instruction in creative art and craft, under- 
standing of cultures of all peoples. 

Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit 2, 
Michigan Curator 

Founded as the Detroit Museum of Art 
in 1855. Since 1893, has carried on educa- 
tional work in art history; art ' apprecia- 
tion; and related subjects, such as crafts, 
architecture, music. Provides public lec- 
tures, special talks for groups, and private 
counseling in all matters related to art. 

Layton Art Gallery and Layton School 
OF Art, Milwaukee z, Wisconsin Di- 
rector 

Layton Art Gallery was opened to the 
public in 1888. Part of the Gallery’s per- 
manent collection of paintings is on view 
in the building continuously; part of it 
has been transferred to public educational 
institutions on indcHnite loans. 

The Gallery has rotating shows of con- 
temporary art in one of its rooms through- 
out the year. Tours are arranged for 
groups, children or adult, day or evening, 
upon request. Gallery talks on many art 
subjects are given to clubs upon request. 
The Gallery also gives help on various art 
subjects to organizations throughout the 
state and works with many local groups. 
Since 1920, it has cooperated wi± the 
Layton School of Art, which gives a four- 
year course of professional art training. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Av- 
enue & Sand Street, New York 28, New 
York Director 

Collections of representative works of 
art from nearly every phase in history of 
civilization, Free lectures. Lecture courses 
and gallery talks. Free concerts. Study 
rooms for students. Curatorial consulta- 
tions. Lending collections of slides, photo- 
graphs, reproductions, etc. (small fee 
charged). Publishes handbooks, catalogs, 
leaflets, monthly bulletin. Gallery tours, 
special exhibitions, and music programs at 
the Cloisters, branch of the Metropolitan, 
at Fort Tryon Park, New York City. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota Director of Educa- 
tion 

Evening lecture courses and gallery 
talks on subjects related to art and travel; 
Simday programs of moving pictures and 
lectures; daily gallery talks on special ex- 
hibidons and permanent collecdons. Day- 
time and evening talks for special-interest 
groups; extension lectures to organizations 
throughout the city; radio programs. Pro- 
vides circulating exhibitions; educational 
publicadons; educadonal exhibidons. 

Monson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 312 
Genesee Street, Udea 4, New York 
Secretary 

An endowed Insdtudon, incorporated by 
the New York State Educadon Depart- 
ment in 1919. Adult classes are held from 
October through May — subjects, paindng, 
ceramics, sculpture, folk dancing, weav- 
ing, tapestry-making, diedon, etc. Teach- 
ers in the School of Art are professional 
artists; other teachers are individuals cho- 
sen for their competence in thdr subject 

Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design, 224 Benefit Street^ Providence 
3, Rhode Island Director of Education 

Established in 1877, one of the purposes 


being “the general advancement of public 
art education by exhibition of works of 
art, and by art school studies, and by lec- 
tures on art.” Adult program is to offer 
each year: (i) A beginners’ course in the 
enjoyment of art— a kind of "great works 
of art” course; (2) one or two courses di- 
rectly related to the Museum’s collections, 
teaching history in terms of artifacts; (3) 
incidental lectures and gallery talks; (4) 
intercultural educadon, efforts to interest 
cultural groups of foreign birth or ancestry 
in the artisdc evidences of their own tradi- 
don and in those of their adopted land. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Division of Edu- 
cation, 465 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
15, Massachusetts Head, Division of 
Education 

Painting, design, various courses in his- 
tory of art and aesthetics, daily gallery 
talks, illustrated lectures, and demonstra- 
tions of arts and crafts. Adult education 
counseling, mainly of an avocational na- 
ture. 

Visual educadon aids are the major part 
of the program, and in some of the classes 
where the creadve aspect is considered 
demonstradons with material form a large 
part of the activity. 

Museum of Modern Art, ii West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, New York Secre- 
tary 

Constantly changing exhibidons of 
paindng and sculpture, not only the best 
in contemporary art, but also its early 
masterpieces. Gallery lectures at frequent 
intervals. Postwar Art Center for veterans, 
who arc invited to join a group in which 
they can sketch, paint, and model under 
guidance of skilled artists and craftsmen, 
talent or previous experience not essential. 
A class for adults, "Understanding Mod- 
ern Fainting by Painting," is conducted by 
means of lectures, discussions, and exer- 
cises in various media. 
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National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, 6th Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 
Birector 

Established by Act of Congress March 
24, 1937, and opened to the public on 
March 17, 1941. General purpose: To as- 
semble and maintain a national collection 
of paintings, sculpture, and the graphic 
arts, representative of the best in the artis- 
tic heritage of America and Europe. Spe- 
cific purpose of the Educational Depart- 
ment: To provide information, guidance, 
and instruction regarding the Gallery's 
collections, and to support efforts through- 
out the nation relating generally to arc 
education. 

To both individuals and groups, the 
Gallery offers adult educational counsel- 
ing, vocational counseling, reader's advi- 
sory services, information, and confer- 
ences. The regularly scheduled program 
is designed for the general public. Indi- 
vidual groups may arrange for special 
guidance, lectures, or conferences, which 
are designed for their particular needs. 
Among the most successful features of the 
program is the ten-minute, noon-hour talk 
on “The Picture of the Week," a discus- 
sion concentrated on one painting each 
week. 

San Francisco Museum of Art, War 
Memorial Civic Center, San Francisco 
2, California Director 
Courses in art understanding, art his- 
tory and techniques, with special applica- 
tion to contemporary period, but in his- 
torical perspective for lay public, 

Seattle Art Museum, Volunteer Park, 
Seattle 2, Washington 
Motion picture programs showing films 
on art and travel, free to public; also free 
docent service. Regular semi-monthly lec- 
tures on various phases of art. 

Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memo- 
rial, Omaha 2, Nebraska Director 
Offers moving pictures, popular lectures, 


and concerts every Sunday. The Museum 
furnishes space for painting ciasses, which 
meet in the museum building by arrange- 
ment between instructors and students. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Art, 49 
Chestnut Street, Springfield 5, Massa- 
chusetts Director 

Conducts: (i) Commercial Art Class 
twice weekly in cooperation with the 
Springfield Adult Evening School; (2) 
advanced course in drawing and painting 
at the Museum; (3) special art classes at 
Museum; (4) lecture series on the United 
Nations in cooperation with Springfield 
College and Adult Education Council; 
(5) amateur drama activity in cooperation 
with Springfield Playhouse; (6) series of 
lectures on “Utilizing Museum Material,” 
primarily for school teachers; (7) Veter- 
ans' Guidance Clinic at Museum, in co- 
operation with Springfield College. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 407 
James Street, Syracuse 3, New York 
Director 

First free art class for adults in Syracuse 
organized by the Museum for unemployed 
groups in 1932. During World War II, a 
free weekly sketch class was conducted 
for men in the armed services. Since the 
close of the war classes in fine arts and 
crafts have been held in Museum in co- 
operation with Adult Education program 
of Syracuse Board of Education. 

Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Director 

Founded in 1901 to maintain a museum 
of art and a program of art. Offers courses 
in design, art history, art appreciation, art 
teacher - training, drawing, painting and 
various applications of art and music. 

University Museum, University of Penn- 
SYLVANU, 33rd and Spruce Streets, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania Director 

A museum of art and archaeology, 
which otiers a special service for all or- 
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ganized groups. Arrangements may be 
made for talks, free of charge, in any of 
the Museum galleries, with special em- 
phasis on the particular interest of the 
group. A room is available for business 
meetings. 

Original naaterials (objects), pamphlets, 
study outlines, program suggestions, film 
strips, motion pictures, bulletins, etc. arc 
all supplied by the Museum. 

Walker Art Center, 1710 South Lyndale 
Avenue, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota Di- 
rector 

The Walker Art Center is an educa- 
tional institution for adults. Changing ex- 
hibitions and installations of permanent 
collccdons are designed to tell the high- 
lights of a "story” about the art displayed. 
Dramatic arrangement and lighting set off 
art objects to best advantage. Short, leg- 
ible, nontechnical captions interpret ex- 
hibits for the layman visitor. In this way, 
many more individuals are reached than 
could be reached with traditional exhibi- 
tions explained at intervals by docents giv- 
ing gallery tours. 

Exhibitions emphasize the contemporary 
arts in both the fine and applied fields. 
Local art production is stimulated by con- 
tinuous displays and regional annuals. The 
Everyday Art Gallery, with constantly 
changing exhibitions and reference-read- 
ing lounge, critically examines the field of 
modern design and presents its findings 
to the public. 

The Walker Art Center School offers 
full-time courses in painting, drawing, 
sculpture and commerdal art. Classes are 
open also to persons for whom art is an 
avocadon. 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore i, Mary- 
land Director 

A few announced lectures during year 
in connection with special exhibidons. 
Bulk of adult program consists of acdvi- 
tles planned to suit needs and wants of 
organized groups within the community. 


Special attention given to cooperadon with 
Parent Education Classes conducted by 
Baltimore Department of Education. Nu- 
merous popular publicadons. Occasional 
concerts. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri Director 
A gallery with general works of fine 
arts, established in 1933. Provides lectures 
and gallery talks on the arts, and assists in 
preparing club programs for groups that 
meet at the Gallery and elsewhere. Has a 
library and collection of lantern slides, not 
circulated outside the Gallery. 

Worcester Art Museum and School of 
THE Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury Street, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 
Director 

Incorporated in 1896 as a charitable or- 
ganizadon for the benefit of the dtizens 
of Worcester. Evening classes for adults in 
drawing and painting. Evening lecture 
courses. Also offers special programs of 
fine arts films for members. 

History 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street, New York 29, 
New York Educational Supervisor 
A privately endowed insdtudon, par- 
tially tax-supported. Opened in 1932. Or- 
ganized to portray the history of the City 
of New York through dioramas, costumes, 
prints, etc. Illustrates all phases of life in a 
great metropolis. Hence, displays early his- 
torical collccdons, costumes; theatrical col- 
lecdons; transportation by land and sea; 
fire fighting; toys, military collections, 
prints, photographs; current modern ex- 
hibitions of art. Special lectures arranged; 
concerts; fashion shows; modon picture 
programs; radio; museum tours; women's 
club meetings. 

New York Historical Society, 170 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York, New York 
Director 

Founded in 1804 to “collect and pre- 
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serve whatever may relate to the natural, 
civil, or ecclesiastical history of the United 
States in general and of this State in par- 
ticular . . Program of lectures, gallery 
talks, etc. Instructional aids include origi- 
nal objects from the Society's collections, 
enlarged photographs, lantern slides and 
film slides. 

New York State Historical Association, 
CooPERSTowN, New York Director 

Organized and chartered in iSgg, with 
headquarters at Ticonderoga, New York 
where it still maintains a museum of his- 
tory. Conducts a summer institute for 
American history courses at Cooperstown; 
also an institute of rural life at the Farm- 
ers Museum, Cooperstown. Holds an an- 
nual meeting and conference at a selected 
town or city in the State at whicli papers 
presenting the results of recent historical 
investigation are read. 

Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, 15th Avenue and High 
Street, Columbus 10, Ohio Director 

EstabUshed in 1885. Fields covered: His- 
tory, archaeology, and natural history of 
Ohio. Visual and auditory education for 
all age levels. Research in these Felds, but 
no academic courses. 

Services oSered: Guide and lecture serv- 
ice to visidng groups; lectures by staff 
members outside Museum; special lecture 
series at Museum by authorities; advice 
and assistance to research students and to 
Historical Societies of the State; a program 
of special educational and historical 
exhibitions; assistance with conference 
groups. 

Natural History 

Academy op Natural Sciences op Phua- 
DELPHu, ipth and Parkway, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pennsylvania Director of Edu- 
cation 

Conducts “Expeditions for Everyone," 
field-trips arranged primarily for adults. 


Object of each expedition is to observe 
some natural feature at close range. Lead- 
ers of the expeditions are Academy stall 
members, experienced in interpreting nat- 
ural history in an interesting nontechnical 
way. “Expeditioners” are invited to use the 
Academy’s resources— -exhibits, library, il- 
lustrated lectures, adult courses. Natural 
history courses in bird study, shells, 
swamp life and minerals, generally offered 
in cooperation with Junto, 

American Museum op Natural History, 
Central Park, West at 79th Street, New 
York 24, New York Director 

Popular lectures on science and travel; 
lectures and moving pictures for special 
groups; courses for teachers in cooperation 
with universities of New York; lending 
collections of specimens and habitat 
groups, books, films, slides, photographs, 
etc., guided tours by appointment. 

The Chicago Academy op Sciences, Lin- 
coln Park at Clark Street and Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois Assistant 
to Director 

Organized in 1857 for the “promotion 
and diffusion of scientific knowledge.” 
The Museum exhibits show the natural 
history of the Chicago region, botli as it 
is now and as it was before the advent of 
civilization. Free lecture scries of a popu- 
lar nature are ofiered on various phases of 
natural history on Sunday afternoons dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. From time 
to time, conferences on various aspects of 
natural history arc arranged. A reading 
room is maintained for the public in 
which books and periodicals on natural 
history are available. A technical library 
is also maintained and is available for use 
by qualified students. 

Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Roosevelt Road and Field Drive, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois Director 

Chicago Natural History Museum was 
organized by a group of representadve 
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citizens of Chicago in 1893, under the 
name Columbian Museum of Chicago, 
changed to Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory in 1905, and to its present name in 
1943. 

The subject matter of the Museum is 
divided for convenience into four main 
departments of geology, botany, zoology, 
and anthropology, each with several divi- 
sions, and all represented by exhibits in 
the Museum's halls. 

The Museum offers free guide-lecture 
service to groups of people, on scheduled 
daily tours of exhibits, and on special top- 
ics, by prior arrangement, to groups of 
ten or more. Two series of eight or nine 
illustrated lectures for adults are given 
each year in the spring and fall on Sat- 
urday afternoons. During seven winter 
months of the year, special, dramatized 
lectures for adults are given on Sunday 
afternoons. The large reference library of 
the Museum is open to the publie. A book- 
shop for the sale of reliable books on natu- 
ral history is maintained as a public serv- 
ice. Popular leaflets on many subjects in 
the field of natural history are published 
by the Museum for sale at low cost. The 
Museum is the meeting place for two sci- 
ence clubs that have monthly meetings in 
the evening. 

Agreements for collaboration with two 
of the large neighboring universities have 
resulted in an exchange of staff -and fac- 
ulty members; the transfer of certain uni- 
versity courses of instruction to the Mu- 
seum; and the promodon of graduate 
student researcli on Museum collecdons. 
Opportunities for training in museum 
methods are open to qualified volunteers 
with special interests. 

Clxvxland Museum ox Natural Histokx, 

2717 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Curator of Education 

Incorporated December, 1921, as a Mu- 
seum of Natural- History. Has contracts 
with the Cleveland Metropolitan Park 
Board and the City of Cleveland to con- 


duct nature education programs in the 
Metropolitan and City Parks. Subjects of- 
fered are all in the realm of natural his- 
tory. The entire educadonal program is an 
informal one. Services include die guid- 
ance of field trips, and counseling in con- 
necdon with the pursuit of hobbies, travel, 
or reading. 

Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
City Park, Denver, Colorado Director 
Owned and maintained by the City of 
Denver, but controlled by a Board of 
Trustees. Has extensive panoramic exhibits 
of the animal and plant life of North and 
South America. Offers Sunday afternoon 
lecture series, featuring explorers, photog- 
raphers, and naturalists and an evening 
"Nature on the Screen" series. 

Museum of Natural History, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts Director 
Purpose of museum to promote interest 
in and disseminate knowledge of natural 
science. Five planetarium demonstrations 
each week. Frequent outside talks by staff 
members before church and club groups. 
Public lecture courses at the museum. 

Science 

The Buffalo Museum of Science, Hum- 
boldt Park, Buffalo ii. New York Ed- 
itor of Hobbies and Popular Publications 

In the late fifties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, .I handful of young men banded to- 
gedier to talk and think over the burning 
scientific quesdons of the day. As a result 
of these informal discussions, the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences was organized 
in 1861. Year by year, the Museum has 
brought a knowledge of the world in 
which we live to an ever-widening circle 
of men, women, and children. The serv- 
ices ofiered by the Museum include bu- 
reaus of infornoadon on gardens, travel, 
youth hostels, and lectures; Craft Insd- 
tutes; Photographic Salons; natural history 
and anthropological identificadon; astron- 
omy observatory; museum tours; school 
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tours; research and lending libraries; an 
extensive film library; other lending col- 
lections, including slides, mounted pic- 
tures, maps, flags, projection equipment; 
music recordings, scores, and sheet music. 
The Museum and its services are open to 
the public every day in the year except 
Christmas. There are programs for adults 
and children; and no discrimination is 
made as to age, sex, religion, race, or oc- 
cupadon. 

From 1929 undl the beginning of World 
War II, and again since the fall of 1946, 
the Museum has offered a training course 
in museum methods. Graduates of the 
Museum Training Course have taken re- 
sponsible positions in many museums, not 
only in the United States, but in numerous 
foreign countries. As a result, the influence 
of the Buffalo Museum of Science is mani- 
fested throughout the world. 

Chicago Museum of Science akd Indus- 
TOY, 57th Street at Lake Michigan, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois President 

Theme of Museum: "Science discerns 
the laws of nature; industry applies them 
to the use of man." Over eight acres of 
dynamic, moving exhibits. Among out- 
standing features are full-sized coal mine, 
a print shop, a gray iron foundry, and a 
secdon of a farm. Communications ex- 
hibits in telephone research, radio, and 
radar. Special features, including "Christ- 
mas around the world," which is given 
each December. 

Franklin Institute, Benjamin Franklin, 
Parkway at noth Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania Director 

Founded 1824, to promote science and 
mechanic arts, sponsor industrial and tech- 
nological development, sponsor museum 
of science and industry, planetarium, etc. 
Consultadons with individual teachers and 
groups, prepares and distributes teaching 
aids, helps to devise new techniques. 
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New York Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York Director 

Presents the latest developments in sci- 
ence and industry against background of 
historical material and modern industrial 
activities. Fields of industry include foods, 
housing, textiles, transportation, communi- 
cations, electrotechnology, photography, 
chemical industries, etc. ^hibits chiefly ol 
the operating type. Demonstradons and 
modon pictures used. 

Varied Resources 

Albany Institute of History and Art, 
125 Washington Avenue, Albany 6, 

. New York Director 

A direct development of the Society for 
the Promodon of Agriculture, Arts and 
Manufacturing, founded in 1791. The or- 
ganization today is an art and history mu- 
seum, specializing in the arts and crafts, 
past and present, of the Upper Hudson Re- 
gion. It is an aedve civic center. 

Displays exhibidons of arts, crafts, his- 
tory. Ofiers classes in art for adults and 
children. Conducts extension work with 
libraries, schools, and organizations. Serves 
as an informadon clearinghouse, arrang- 
ing conferences, talks, lectures, and exhibi- 
tions on special sul^ects. 

De Young Museum, Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, California Associate Di- 
rector of Education 

The Dc Young Memorial Museum, in 
the true sense of the word, is the "people’s 
museum” of San Francisco. Its popularity 
is due partly to the great variety of its 
collecdons which, to the non-art-minded, 
as Well as to lovers of the arts, offer many 
exhibits of interest. 

The Museum owes its origin to the Cali- 
fornia Midwinter Fair of 1894, the first 
international exposition held in the State. 
The permanent collections include works 
of art from almost every period and coun- 
try. California's colorful history is illus- 
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trated by early paintings, prints, and 
maps; by a set of faithfully reconstructed 
original interiors; and by an extensive 
collecdon of costumes worn by California 
women. A well-rounded collection of ship 
models, ship pictures, and other nautical 
material relates to San Francisco’s signif- 
icance as a port. 

Lectures and gallery tours are related to 
the exhibition material in the several 
fields. Courses are given in art history and 
appreciation; ethnological subjects; fash- 
ion and style as reflections of social devel- 
opment, esthetics, etc. 

Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts 

Director 

Organized in 1848 by the union of the 
Essex Historical Society and Essex County 
Natural History Society; its purpose, the 
promotion of a knowledge of history, sci- 
ence, and art. Ofiers lectures to the public 
by well-known commentators. Gives adult 
courses in the study of furniture, china, 
glass, dolls. Also gives harpsichord con- 
certs and promotes other musical pro- 
grams. 

Milwaukee Public Museum, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin Associate Curator of Ed- 
ucation 

Organized as a Natural History Mu- 
seum, has expanded to include history, and 
the various divisions of sdence. Provides 
slides Sind films on sdence and also on aca- 
demic and vocational subjects. Some are 
on industrial practices, health, travel, and 
recreation. Besides slides and films, ofiers 
guide services in museum halls, nature 
trips, lectures, and general information on 
hobbies. 

Museum ob Northern Arizona, Flag- 
staff, Arizona Director 

Founded 1928 by Northern Arizona So- 
dety of Sdence and Art A living educa- 
tional institution, which presents ideas 
rather than things. It strives to tell a co- 
ordinated Story of Northern Arizona, 


through its geological collections, its ani- 
mals and plants, and the history and ac- 
tivities of the human inhabitants, living 
and prehistoric, of the plateau region. The 
Museum’s program for the maintenance 
of modern Indian Arts links the past with 
the present. 

Its exhibition halls display natural his- 
tory collections, archaeology of the region, 
and Indian arts correlated to tell the story 
of the great plateau region of Northern 
Arizona. 

A gallery and large patio afford space 
for the spedal exhibitions of art and sci- 
ence which are held monthly during the 
summer season. 

The Museum publishes quarterly The 
Plateau. Each number contains three au- 
thoritative popular accounts of some phase 
of Northern Arizona’s history, ethnology, 
archaeology, geography, geology, or biol- 
ogy. A series of Bulletins appear at irregu- 
lar intervals. 

Newark Museum, 49 Washington Street, 
Newark 2, New Jersey Director 

Chartered in 1909 “for the reception 
and exhibition of artides of art, sdence, 
history and technology, and for the en- 
couragement of the study of the arts and 
sdences.” Ofiers recreational and educa- 
tional facilities to- business and industry; to 
schools, churches and the public, through 
changing exhibitions of many kinds; 
workshop programs in art, natural sdence 
and the crafts for the lay public; concerts 
of fine music; films, lectures and gallery 
talks; study collections; lending collec- 
tions; reference library. 

Services indude docentry services to 
clubs, dasses, and other groups that visit 
the Museum; talks to groups on the Mu- 
seum and subjects with which the Mu- 
seum is concerned; and an .Arts and Crafts 
program offered to adults, which has been 
enlarged since the ending of World War 
n. In the -Arts Workshop and Natural 
Sdence programs no previous experience 
is necessary. In the -Arts Workshop each 
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member works with materials of his 
choice, provided by the Museum. 

Rochesteh Museum op Arts & Sciences, 
657 East Avenue, Rochester 7, New 
York Director 

A community center, and the head- 
quarters of the Rochester Museum Hobby 
Council which now has more than twenty 
hobby groups and adult study dubs meet- 
ing in die museum. Museum oders a 
course in “Sources of Local History for 
Amateur Historians"; lecture series on 
sdendfic subjects, travel, and explorations; 
and Sunday afternoon programs of edu- 
cational moving pictures and lectures. The 
museum is used as a meeting place by 
many adult educational groups. 

MUSIC 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies. 

American Guild op Organists, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York 
Warden 

The only nadonal body of organists. Its 
objecdves are: to advance the cause of 
worthy church music; to elevate the status 
of church organists and to increase their 
appreciadon of their responsibilides and 
opportunides as conductors of worship; to 
raise the standard of effidency of organists; 
and to provide members of the Guild with 
opportunities to meet for the discussion 
of professional topics. 

Associated Male Choruses op America, 
15 Broad Street, New York City Sec- 
retary 

The Assodated Male Choruses, organ- 
ized in 1924, is devoted to the devdop- 
ment of better music and higher standards 
of musical programs and vocal music in 
America. Its aim is to devdop a distinctive 
American culture in music and to increase 
the enjoyment of choral music. It seeks to 
achieve this aim through the organization 


of male choruses throughout the country. 
It also seeks to develop new writers of mu- 
sic who will be expressive of a true Amer- 
ican culture in music. 

Bach Choir of Bethlehem, 528 N. New 
Street, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania Con- 
ductor 

The Bach Choir was founded in 1888, 
although not formally organized until 
1900, when it performed the Mass in B 
Minor. Its festivals, held annually in the 
spring, are devoted exclusivdy to the 
choral and instrumental works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. The members of the 
Choir, coming from all dasses of the com- 
munity's society, constimte a unique cross 
section of American democracy. 

Berkshire Music Center, Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Massachusetts Manager, Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

The Berkshire Music Center offers a 
six-week session of music study at Tangle- 
wood, under the direction of Dr. Sergei 
Koussevitzky. The Center has five de- 
partments: (i) Orchestral and choral con- 
ducting; (2) orchestral and chamber mu- 
sic; (3) composition; (4) opera; and (5) 
choral singing and ensemble playing. 
Those who enroll in the Music Center par- 
ticipate in the student orchestra, choruses, 
chamber music, and operatic groups, ac- 
quiring a direct understanding of music 
as it is written, conducted, played, or sung. 

Bureau of Music, City Hall, Los Angdes 
12, California Music Coordinator 

Established "to nurture, promote, spon- 
sor, and coordinate public interest in mu- 
sic in all its phases and advance the stand- 
ing of the City of Los Angeles as a 
musical center." The Bureau has organized 
and is maintaining youth and adult cho- 
ruses in about 23 local communities in the 
city, striving to produce the better choral 
works. Community sings in many districts 
also have been organized. This is a pro- 
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gram of citizenship participation and does 
not pertain to box office events. 

Flint Community Music Association, 
Crapo and Kearsley Streets, Flint 3, 
Michigan Executive and Music Organ- 
izer 

Organized in 1917 to promote musical 
participation of every sort on an amateur 
basis as a means of unifying a finer citi- 
zenship. The Association directly sponsors 
the Flint Symphony Orchestra, Flint 
Choral Union, and Flint Civic Opera. 
The Association cooperates with all the 
churches; coordinates the entire city in its 
Yuletide Festival in December, and its 
National Music Week observance in May. 
Has a large loan library of orchestra, band, 
and choral music, and books on music and 
music education; conducts training schools 
for leadership; cooperates with official 
adult education program in offering var- 
ious courses; cooperates with industrial 
units, nationality groups, racial groups; 
cooperates with all the other social agen- 
cies. 

Gkisfitk Music Foundation, 6og Broad 
Street, Newark 2, New Jersey Presi- 
dent 

The purpose of the Foundation is to 
promote musical enjoyment and educa- 
tion, and the uses of music for bettering 
relationships between people of different 
backgrounds. It seeks to achieve its pur- 
pose by providing: (i) concerts by world’s 
best artists and concert-groups, including 
ballet companies, at moderate prices of 
admission; (2) courses for studio music 
teachers in teaching and for enhanced mu- 
sicianship; (3) annual institute for all mu- 
sic educators, church musicians, and others 
interested in the advancement of music 
for its human and social values; (4) an 
all-faith Thanksgiving Festival, a Christ- 
mas-Hanukkah “holiday supper party," 
programs of folk music; (5) a chorus 
and string orchestra and “chamber music 
workshop"; (6) courses in music appre- 


ciation and harmony; (7) lectures and 
demonstrations in home music. 

The Mannes Music. School, 157 East 74th 
Street, New York 21, New York Df. 
rector 

A private conservatory of music operat 
ing as a tax-exempt nonprofit-making cor- 
poration. Its enrollment includes adult 
amateurs as well as adult students of pro- 
fessional caliber. 

Music Educatobs National Conference, 
64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois Associate Executive Secretary 

The professional organization of music 
education in the United States. It serves 
the interests of all music teachers in the 
schools, public and private, on all levels, 
from preschool through the university, 
and extending into the fields of adult edu- 
cation and community life. 

Music Sponsors of St. Louis, i8th and 
Market Streets, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
President 

A nonprofit organization hirmed to 
carry out the following purposes: (i) To 
broaden the base of music appreciation in 
greater St. Louis; (2) to sponsor music 
festivals; (3) to provide recital opportu- 
nities for mature artists; (4) to provide 
similar opportunities for outstanding ama- 
teurs; (5) to encourage creative talent; (6) 
to provide illustrated music lectures to- 
gether with other musical entertainment 
in community centers; (7) to establish a 
bureau of information for those inquiring 
about music educational opportunities. 

National and Inter-American Music 
Week Committee, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York Secretary 

The purpose of the National Music 
Week observance is to encourage music 
activity and participation throughout the 
year, by setting aside one week annually, 
beginning the first Sunday in May, to 
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focus interest on music development of 
all kinds. 

Music Week is a cooperative project of 
national organizations. These organiza- 
tions are musical and nonmusical in the 
social, civic, patriotic, educational, and 
recreational fields. The project is entirely 
voluntary and public spirited. The Na- 
tional Committee maintains contact with 
local committees throughout the country, 
gives service through correspondence and 
consultation, issues publications, arranges 
for proclamations by public officials. 

Nationai. Federation of Music Clubs, 
455 West 23rd Street, New York 11, 
New York President 

Concerned with the improvement of 
musical standards in every field including 
the school, the church, the home, and the 
community at large, with especial empha- 
sis upon the encouragement of native crea- 
tive and performing talent. 

National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich- 
igan President 

A nonprofit educational corporation, of- 
fering talent-finding and taient-testing ac- 
tivities in music, speech, drama, radio, art, 
dance, crafts, photography. Affiliated with 
the University of Michigan which offers 
courses for college students, teachers, and 
adults in music and rdated fields of the 
arts. 

National Music Leaoue, 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19, New York Man- 
aging Director 

A nonprofit concert bureau dedicated to 
discovering, and assisdng the future mu- 
sical artists of this country. 

Oregon Federation of Music Clubs, 403 
Fine Arts Bldg., Portland 5, Oregon 
President 

Sponsors the National and Internadonal 
Music Week in Oregon, also many other 
musical projects throughout the State. Pre- 
sents unusual concerts by its Federated 


Adult Choruses to the public at the state 
fair and other places. 

The People's Chorus of New York, 113 
West 57th Street, New York ig. New 
York Leader 

The People’s Chorus was started in 
1916. Its chief objective, expressed in its 
motto, “Sing to Serve,” is to popularize 
the ability to read music and to sing 
fluently from notes. In a letter to the 
leader of the People's Chorus, the late 
Henry van Dyke wrote: "I feel that the 
People's Chorus will certainly help to 
harmonize and unify the emotions and 
thoughts of the people through the in- 
fluence of music. Upon the existence of 
such harmony and unity the happiness 
and the welfare of our great democracy 
depend.” 

Toledo Museum op Art, Toledo 2, Ohio 

Supervisor of Music 

Conducts concerts, including visiting 
symphonies, chamber music groups, organ 
recitals, and concerts by local groups; also 
music appreciadon classes and lectures for 
children and adults, classes in harmony, 
music, history, etc. 

University of California, Music Exten- 
sion, Berkeley, California Head of Mu- 
sic Extension 

In 1946 the University Extension Di- 
vision of die University of California 
established a special music division. Co- 
operation with the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music has made possible the 
development of a program of over thirty 
courses in music theory, history, and lit- 
erature, and also choral and instrumental 
ensembles. These are offered in both the 
daytime and the evening curricula, mak- 
ing it possible for the employed University 
student or the amateur to continue studies 
offi-campus. Concerts, insdtutes, and lec- 
ture recitals are presented both on the 
campus and in oudying areas under the 
sponsorship of University Extension and 
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the Committee on Drama, Lectures, and 
Music of the University. 

Unwebsity of Minnesota, Center for 
Continuation Study, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota Head 

Annual Church Music Institutes are held 
at the Center, with sessions devoted to the 
discussion of such topics as "Music as a 
Part of Religious Education,” "Church 
Music for Country Areas," "Choral Litera- 
ture and Techniques,” etc. Also held at 
the Center are the Music in Industry In- 
stitute and the Marching Band Institute. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
the cities in which libraries are situated. 

Akron Public Library, ii S. Summit 
Street, Akron, Ohio Director, Group 
Service Department 

Although adult education services are 
rendered throughout the endre library 
system, they are focused in the Group 
Service Department, This department 
maintains a speakers' bureau and a film 
collection, and the staff is continually as- 
sisting groups of all kinds in planning 
programs. Besides suggestions as to form 
and content for meetings, names of speak- 
ers and discussion leaders are furnished, 
and films are loaned from a collection of 
i6mm films and 35mm filmstrips. 

Institutes, usually held in the Main Li- 
brary, are conducted in cooperation with 
church, business, labor, or interracial 
groups to demonstrate methods of con- 
ducting programs and of using visual aids. 
Group advisers visit labor union meetings 
and act on various civic committees. Par- 
ticularly close liaison exists between the 
Library's Group Service and its Business 
and Labor reference service. 

Two branch libraries are aedve in the 
development of neighborhood councils, 
and these and other branches sponsor oc- 
casional discussions in their buildings. The 


Group Service Department renders serv- 
ices to the branches and stimulates branch 
activity. 

Andover, Memorial Hall Library, An- 
dover, Massachusetts Librarian 

Of particular importance in the present 
period of world history is the public li- 
brary's unifying power in the community; 
its ability to provide a common basis of 
knowledge and appreciation which will 
help men and women to build a common 
life and a common world society. To ful- 
fill this purpose, the library should be as 
much of an intellectual and informational 
clearinghouse as possible. This means go- 
ing beyond ordinary library service in 
many instances to the community special- 
ists or to people of practical experience. It 
means, too, that the library should not be 
content to meet known needs only but 
that it should seek out unexpressed needs 
and then try to find some constructive 
channels for their expression. 

In line with this philosophy, question- 
naires have been prepared, and distributed 
by the Memorial Hall Library, listing 
courses which could be given under the 
joint sponsorship of University Extension 
and the Library. The resulting knowledge 
of group interests has been valuable to 
the Library in the planning of courses 
and also in other ways. 

Series of discussion forums, from six to 
eight in a series, with the use of films 
when possible, are sponsored by and held 
at the Library, In most instances, book 
lists and book displays are prepared for 
these meetings. It has seemed important 
to develop such programs in a neutral 
place where men and women of diverse 
backgrounds can meet to discuss matters 
of supreme importance to all. Courses, 
individual meetings, and discussion meet- 
ings, are held also ii. the small branch 
library and occasionally at a focal meeting- 
point at the edge of the far-flung town. 

The Library in Andover cooperates in 
all ways possible with any community 
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adult educadon project, such as the edu- 
cation program that Phillips Academy 
puts on each year for the whole commu- 
nity. The Library has arranged numerous 
book exhibits for some of the courses and 
looks forward to being even more of a 
contributing factor. Book exhibits have 
been arranged from time to time for 
many community groups — PTA, League 
of Women Voters, church groups, etc. 

Baltimobe, Enoch Pbatt Ebee Libbaby, 

Baltimore i, Maryland Assistant Li- 
brarian 

The Enoch Pratt Library is completely 
departmentalized, and advisory service to 
individuals is one of the functions of the 
subject departments. Service desk person- 
nel are expected to use every opportunity 
to turn the casual request to mote definite 
purpose. Special reading lists are com- 
piled when requested. 

Help in preparation of programs is 
also given in the subject departments. In 
some departments individual stafi mem- 
bers are assigned to work with specific 
groups, such as churches and child study 
groups, or a committee from two or more 
departments may cooperate to stimulate 
and carry on projects with specific groups. 
In these cases the conunittee keeps in con- 
tact with the group in the program-plan- 
ning stage, prepares book lists for leaders 
and for the group, plans exhibits for city- 
wide meetings, arranges for book reviews 
for member groups, and secures time on 
the program to talk about library services. 

The Library has helped to initiate lead- 
ership conferences, and library staff mem- 
bers have been active in planning the 
programs and in participation. Lists and 
exhibits are always prepared. The Library 
called the first meeting to suggest the 
formation of an adult educadon council, 
and a staff member was the first president. 
The Educadon Department maintains a 
subject index to adult educadon courses 
offered in the city. 

Programs of recorded music are occa- 


sionally arranged at the Central Library 
and in a few of the branches. There ate 
also occasional programs of poetry re- 
cordings with comment. Noon-hour talks 
on current problems are held weekly from 
September to May to attract people during 
their lunch hours. Exhibits and short 
printed lists encourage follow-up reading. 
Film showings with comment are also a 
noon-hour activity. Twelve large windows 
across the front of the Central Library 
are used for exhibits which ace changed 
at three-week intervals. They feature cur- 
rent events, special subjects, new books by 
local authors, local cultural and educa- 
tional projects, and are always tied in 
with reading materials. 

Parent-education groups are regularly 
scheduled for visits to the Library and 
for book talks. At times special series of 
evening talks are arranged in cooperation 
with other adult education agendes, such 
as the Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Club, the Adult Activities Coundl, 
the Child Study Assodation, etc. The 
Maryland Academy of Sdences features 
a weekly meeting in the library audi- 
torium, usually with film showings. A 
reading list is prepared for distribution at 
each of these meetings. A similar arrange- 
ment exists with the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which has a regular series 
of lectures on international topics. A sig- 
nificant postwar project, arranged in co- 
operation with various local organizations, 
was an Atomic Energy Institute which in- 
cluded lectures, booklists, exhibits, and 
film showings. A follow-up program pro- 
vided study kits for discussion groups at 
difiercnt levels. 

Binghamton Public Libbaby, y8 Ex- 
change Street, Binghamton, New York 

Head of Reference Department 

Through its Reference Department, 
Binghamton Public Library gives hdp to 
individuals in planning reading lists and 
to organizations in planning and working 
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out their programs. The Library has a 
weekly 15-ininute broadcast over Bing- 
hamton WINR. 

Buffalo, The Geosvenor Libraey, Frank- 
lin and Edward Streets, Buffalo 2, New 
York Director of Public Relations 

The Grosvenor Library is a municipally- 
supported noncirculating reference library. 
Its greatest contribution to adult educa- 
tion is its service to the ever-increasing 
number of individuals who come to the 
Library to make use of its collections, and 
who call for information by telephone. 
The Library does, however, offer the fol- 
lowing group services in special fields. 

It maintains a large collection of phono- 
graph records, most of which may be 
used by the public, individually or in , 
groups, at the Library. The use of phono- 
graph records in learning foreign lan- 
guages has developed rapidly at the Gros- 
venor since it was initiated in the summer 
of 1944 with the purchase of courses in 
Spanish and Russian. The Library has 
since added Italian, Polish, French, Ger- 
man, Hebrew, Portuguese, and Irish. Two 
rooms and two phonographs are reserved 
entirely for users of language records. 
Listening to both music and language 
records is by appointment. 

A weekly radio program, 45 minutes 
of recorded classical music, is put on by 
the Grosvenor Library Music Department. 
The Head of the Department makes up 
the program and gives brief program 
notes. Each winter, the Music Depart- 
ment also offers to the public, without 
charge, a series of recitals by local mu- 
sicians. 

The Grosvenor joined with the Buffalo 
Public Library and the University of Buf- 
falo in sponsoring "Great Books" discus- 
sions, which were inidated and financially 
supported by the individuals who com- 
prised the discussion group. 

Charlotte, Public Library of Charlotte 
AND Mecklenburg County, 310 N. 


Tryon Street, Charlotte 2, North Caro- 
lina Librarian 

Some of the most significant illustra- 
tions of library adult education arise from 
simple instances of an adult's borrowing 
and reading an important book. Recently, 
in a meeting of the Executive Board at 
the Charlotte Council of International 
Relations, a leading lawyer of the city 
told of a stimulating and provocative dis- 
cussion that had occurred in his own 
home between himself and a radio service- 
man, who had just been reading Emery 
Reves’ The Anatomy of Peace, which he 
had borrowed from the Library. The im- 
portance of such instances is multiplied 
when the reader happens to be a minister 
or a public speaker. 

The Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County contributes in vari- 
ous ways to the more generally recognized 
types of adult education. In addition to 
its regular advisory service to individuals, 
it provides a group service including the 
annual publication of 'Trogram Sugges- 
tions for Clubs and Study Groups," which 
recommends program topics, discussion 
outlines, supplementary reading, and per- 
tinent films. The Library has also com- 
piled and issued a “Directory of Clubs 
and Organizations in Charlotte and Meck- 
lenburg County." 

Other library publications are a “Read- 
ing List on Sex Education,” prepared in 
cooperation with the city Health Depart- 
ment; a short list of business books, which 
appears each week in the "Bulletin of 
the Merchants’ Association”; and a general 
booklist, “Readers' Choice of Best Books," 
published monthly except in July and Au- 
gust, to assist individuals in selecting 
books to meet their personal tastes and 
needs. Each issue of “Readers’ Choice" 
describes and recommends about fifty new 
books that have been chosen by recog- 
nized authorities and readers' advisers. 

The Audio-Visual Division of the Li- 
brary makes available to groups and indi- 
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viduals films and projectors, filmstrips, 
and 2X2 slides. Special films not regularly 
obtainable at the Library will be procured 
upon request. In addition to its film list, 
the Library has compiled an "Audio-Vis- 
ual Manual" to serve as a guide to libraries 
that wish to establish and operate an 
audio-visual service. 

' A personalized Library and Vocational 
Service for Veterans offers vocational guid- 
ance information, help in the choice of a 
college or trade school, and information 
on home building and domestic relations, 
as well as advice in the selection of per- 
sonal and professional reading. 

Talks by stafi members, which are given 
to many groups at various types of meet- 
ings, have proved to be an effective way cuf 
extending the Library’s influence and mak- 
ing its educational services more widely 
known. 

Chicaqo Pubuc Libbarv, Adult Educa- 
tion Department, 78 E. Washington 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois Director, 
Adult Education Department 

The Adult Education Department serves 
the special needs of all adult readers, in- 
cluding the young adults, teachers, stu- 
dents and leaders of adult education, clubs, 
informal study groups, personnel directors 
in industry,- counselors and vocational 
guidance agencies, veterans, speakers, and 
discussion leaders. The Department was 
set up in 1923 to minister to individuals 
and groups wanting to pursue special 
study, but its services have expanded to 
include a wide variety of activities. 
Individual reading courses are compiled, 
and counseling is given to clubs and in- 
formal groups. The group counseling in- 
cludes the suggestion of program topics, 
speakers, suitable films, discussion leaders, 
and publicity devices, as well as recom- 
mended reading. The two major trends in 
recent years have been closer coordination 
with adult educadon programs of other 
agencies and the making of current edu- 
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cational materials more easily available 
through the sale of pamphlets and special 
card files. Coordination is promoted by 
library staff members who participate ac- 
tively in the programs of various local 
councils, committees, and other groups. 
Coordination is also strengthened by pro- 
viding up-to-date information on the pro- 
grams of local adult education agencies 
and where particular subjects are being 
taught. Many cooperative adult education 
ventures have originated with the librar- 
ians, and meetings are held in library 
quarters. 

Three of the most thorough and re- 
warding jobs of active participation in 
adult community projects have been the 
work of the Veteran’s Information Bu- 
reau, the selling of pamphlets, and the 
"Great Books” classes conducted in branch 
libraries. 

Preparation for veterans’ needs necessi- 
tated the purchase and organization of 
materials on demobilization and voca- 
tional education and general educational 
information of interest to veterans, as well 
as materials for counselors. 

Pamphlet selling was begun in 1943 to 
make available to the public publications 
of research and government organizations. 
A collection of 60 titles has grown to over 
600; and borrowers and buyers who at 
Erst consisted mainly of casual passers-by 
now include group leaders who use 
the pamphlets in connection with talks, 
dbcussions, film forums, and university 
classes in the social studies. 

The “Great Books" experiment has 
been the most dramatic, most ambitious, 
and most rewarding of the three com- 
munity projects and indicates also a per- 
manent service. In addition to the “Great 
Books" classes, panels, Elm forums, and 
book reviews are provided, all with inci- 
dental discussion. Other activities are Eour- 
isbing historical societies; clubs for ama- 
teur writers, photographers, collectors, etc.; 
workshops; and exhibits. Ten branches 
have Young Adult groups which carry 
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on all their own activities with a staff 
adviser. 

No opportunity is lost to make use of 
audio-visual aids. There is a carefully 
planned program of exhibits; records en- 
hance the weekly public programs when 
possible: and often a branch program is 
based on a radio talk. Where possible, sev- 
eral educational techniques are used in 
presenting one program. 

Cincinnati Public Libkary, 629 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio Director, 
Reader's Bureau 

Since the beginning of the adult educa- 
tion movement, the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary has cooperated witli the majority 
of adult education activities in the city. 
The Library was one of the original or- 
ganizers of the Adult Education Council 
of Cincinnati. The Director of the Read- 
er’s Bureau has been on the Board of the 
Council since its inception, has served on 
many of its committees, and has been a 
member of the local Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

The Reader's Bureau, with a staff con- 
sisting of a director and two professional 
assistants, prepares reading courses, read- 
ing lists, outlines for individual study, 
programs for study groups, and suggested 
topics and source materials for discussions. 
The Reference and Fine Arts Departments 
assemble material for club papers and 
generally assist individual club members. 

One of the most valuable assets of the 
Reader’s Bureau is a Vocational Informa- 
tion Service with an up-to-date file of all 
available printed material on job descrip- 
tions and requirements, average salaries, 
steps of advancement, apprendee pro- 
grams, and schools for vocadonal train- 
ing in the United States. This service has 
been of great help to vocational and cdu- 
cadonal counselors, to students deciding 
upon a future career, to adults seeking 
employment or advancement, and to vet- 
erans. For tests and professional counsel- 


ing, users of the service are referred, of 
course, to the proper agencies. 

Special indexes are maintained in the 
Reader’s Bureau which refer to materials 
on subjects of current interest or major 
problems that face the community. As 
soon as there are indications that public 
attendon is becoming focused on a par- 
ticular subject or issue, it is minutely 
analyzed from every angle, and all rele- 
vant material is brought together, thus not 
only clarifying the subject but also prepar- 
ing the library staff to meet with confi- 
dence the oncoming demand for informa- 
tion. 

Close cooperation is maintained between ' 
the Library and the Adult Education 
Council of Cincinnati, which has an of- 
fice in the library building, adjoining the 
Reader’s Bureau. The Council publishes 
an annual directory of vocational training 
facilities and a directory of adult educa- 
tional opportunities. 

For several years the Library has been 
giving film information to groups and, in 
cooperation with the Adult Education 
Council, it screens films and helps to build 
programs based on them. It also actively 
participates in program-planning confer- 
ences. A Films and Recordings Center has 
been organized to give special aid to adult 
groups in developing programs that make 
educational use of slides, filmstrips, films, 
and recordings. 

Branch libraries are beginning to ex- 
periment witli forums. 

Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior 

Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio Supers 

visor. Adult Education Department 

Integrating the public library into the 
big pattern of community activity in the 
field of adult education is the sine qua 
non of any effective library program of 
adult education. In Cleveland the. process 
of integration started as an active out- 
going program of approaching and work- 
ing with every type of group that could 
possibly be reached. As a result, the Li- 
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brary has achieved a quite high degree of 
community-centeredaess. Now not only is 
the Library going out to reach the com- 
munity, but the community is also coming 
to the Library to an amazing and thrilling 
degree. Through the years the Library 
has accumulated a large fund of informa- 
tion about the community as a whole — ^its 
resources, its acdvities, types of organiza- 
tions — which is being increasingly used 
by the people of the community. Re- 
quests for this type of information come 
from out of town as well. 

Opportunities for talking over all sorts 
of interesting questions and vital issues 
are being brought into the places where 
people live, by offering discussions in the 
neighborhood branches. The Library co- 
operates with organizations in the commu- 
nity in presenting the subject matter of 
these discussions. An example is the dis- 
cussion program running throughout the 
year in the branches, which is worked out 
with the Cleveland Council on World 
AiSairs. Other discussion groups, centering 
their attention upon the “Great Books," 
have been developed on a wide scale in 
the Cleveland library system. 

Exhibits have been used both in and 
outside the Library to call attention to 
books and programs in the Library, to 
suggest reading matter, and to highlight 
spedhc programs going on outside the 
Library. On a few occasions the Library 
has had an opportunity to put up displays 
at national conferences or conventions 
held in Cleveland, and a great amount of 
interest from out-of-town visitors has re- 
sulted. 

In connection with its adult education 
program, the Library is making steadily 
increasing use of Alms, audible materials, 
and radio. 

One of the oldest and most important 
forms of adult education in the Library 
is advisory work, not only the' advisory 
service for individual readers, but also (he 
counseling of clubs and organizations of 
various kinds about their programs and 


group reading. Special attention is be- 
ing devoted in the Cleveland Library to 
groups of older people— those 65 and over. 
The aim is to create possibilities for mem- 
bers of this group to meet with one an- 
other and with others, to have opportuni- 
ties for discussion, and to get stimulation 
for reading. The upward trend in the age 
of our population makes this a very im- 
portant field to develop, one that is vital 
for the welfare not only of the local com- 
munity but also of our country as a whole. 

Daixas Pubuc Librahv, Dallas, Texas 

Reader^ Advisor 

Adult education activities in the Dallas 
Public Library are centered in the Read- 
ers' Advisory Service and in tlie Depart- 
ment of Visual Educauon. Individual stall 
members hold memberships in local and 
national organizations whose programs in- 
clude work in the field of adult education. 

During World War II, the Readers' Ad- 
visory Service was given over almost en- 
tirely to the task of aiding citizens in 
finding their places in war work and in 
disseminating technical and occupational 
information. Outstanding work along these 
lines was done by the Director of Visual 
Education. 

In the postwar years, emphasis has 
shifted back to adult education’s many 
peacetime phases. Through the Readers' 
Advisory Service and the Visual Educa- 
tioKDepartment, the Library provides the 
followmg services: (i) Assists readers in 
selecting reading matter and films; (2) 
handles publicity for the Library’s rc. 
sources and services; (3) prepares indi- 
vidual study lists for persons interested in 
reading systematically on any subject; (4) 
prepares reading lists and film lists for 
general distribution to library patrons; (5) 
works with the city’s clubs by (a) suggest- 
ing topics and programs for study, (b) 
assisting the officers to prepare the year’s 
program, and (c) gathering together the 
material for the club papers of individual 
members; (6) cooperates with the Board 
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of Education in work with the foreign- 
born, evening school classes, and adult 
education classes; (7) maintains an in- 
formation file of local educational oppor- 
tunities; (8) maintains an extensive file of 
vocational information for use of students, 
veterans, the unemployed, etc.; (9) works 
with churches; public, private, and paro- 
chial schools; hospitals; and community 
housing centers in planning and produc- 
ing educational and entertaining film pro- 
grams; (10) is ready to cooperate with 
any group interested in adult education 
and to render any service of which the 
Library is capable. 

Denvea Public Libraby, Civic Center, 

Denver, Colorado Coordinator of Adult 

Service and Special Projects 

An important trend in modern public 
library service in large cides has been 
the development of special reference de- 
partments and a divisional arrangement 
according to subject Helds. Library plan- 
ning for adult education must go beyond 
such specialization, however. Provision 
must be made for analyzing conununity 
needs and for coordinating the educational 
work of all departments of the library to 
meet those needs on a community-wide 
basis. 

To correlate the services of its depart- 
ments and branches, particularly as these 
relate to adult education, the Denver Pub- 
lic Library in 1941 created the posidon of 
Coordinator of Adult Service and Special 
Projects. The Coordinator is in fact an 
administrative assistant in adult educa- 
tion. She represents the Library at meet- 
ings of community organizations, and is 
the official liaison officer with the Adult 
Education Council of Denver, which is 
composed of more than 70 cooperating 
educational organizations and has its cen- 
tral office in the library building. Together 
with the heads of appropriate departments 
of the Library, the Coordinator plans and 
develops a unified adult education pro- 
gram and library services directly related 


to individual and group needs for books 
and information in all parts of the com- 
munity. 

Working under direct supervision of the 
Coordinator is a special field representa- 
tive who devotes full time to taking lU 
brary services to organized groups, such 
as labor unions, FTA’s, business groups, 
clubs, and university classes. 

An important development in the field 
of adult education has been the organiza- 
tion of the Library’s Public Affairs In- 
formation Centers at tlie main building 
and all the branch libraries. These Centers 
were started prior to World War II for 
the purpose of furthering public interest 
in national and world affairs. During the 
war they were organized as war informa- 
tion centers and as distributing agencies 
for official information of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Following the war they 
were developed into Public Affairs In- 
formation Centers to meet a crying need 
for widespread,, popular information in 
the fields of current affairs, citizenship 
problems, and world cooperation. Eadi 
Center has been arranged in a special al- 
cove, because of the expressed desire of 
the public to have such information con- 
centrated in one easily accessible location, 
where the busy person can quickly find 
the newest and best available printed ma- 
terials, and receive readers’ advisory serv- 
ice when he desires it. The Centers co- 
operate with all adult education groups in 
the city that are working in the fields of 
public and international affairs. They plan 
and set up special exhibits and book dis- 
plays for group meetings, in addition to 
keeping organizations informed by mail 
of new books in the field of their special 
interests. 

Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward 

Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan Assistant 

Librarian, in Charge of Home Reading 

Services 

The Detroit Public Library took the 
position some years ago that the popular 
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education function of the Library could 
not meet the community’s needs through 
a highly specialized and limited provi- 
sion for adult education at the Main Li- 
brary, and that emphasis on this function 
had to permeate the institution. This posi- 
tion does not eliminate the importance of 
the subject specialist, but it does add 
weight to the importance of the neighbor- 
hood agency. Furthermore, it assumes that 
much of the Library’s work must be co- 
ordinated with active groups or agencies 
in the community on both a city-wide and 
neighborhood basis and that librarians 
have a place and responsibility for par- 
ticipation in community activities at the 
planning level. 

Advisory service to individuals is recog- 
nized as a -major function in ail public 
service agencies, and a special consultation 
service and individual reading lists are 
provided in the Home Rending Depart- 
ment at the Main Library, with some re- 
quests being referred to the special depart- 
ments. 

The Reference Department provid* 
and maintains a service on club programs 
which includes guides to program-making 
on both special and general subjects, aids 
on discussion techniques, sample programs, 
etc. Several departments of the Library 
take active part in the planning and ar- 
rangements for general program-planners’ 
institutes. Exhibits are provided for all 
program-planning bodies. 

The Information Center (a continuation 
of the War Information Center) collects 
and supplies information about adult edu- 
cation programs and prepares a selected 
weekly calendar, which is published each 
Monday in the largest metropolitan daily 
newspaper. Fosters and leaflets advertising 
approved educational programs of outside 
organizations are distributed through the 
Public Relations Division to all library 
agencies. The Library actively participates 
in many co-sponsored programs, such as 
institutes, workshops, discussion series, film 
forums, etc. These may be held at the 
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Miiin Library, branch libraries, or in build- 
ings of other agencies. 

Discussion groups, film forums, mothers’ 
clubs, organized book review clubs, special 
youth programs are all a part of branch 
library service. In addition to these, li- 
brary staff members give many talks out- 
side the library buildings on books; on 
library services, both general and specific; 
and on resources of special departments. 
"Great Books" discussion groups organ- 
ized by the Library have met at the Main 
Library, in outside agencies, and in branch 
libraries. 

In die course of a year, three or four 
exhibits of major significance, which often 
include valuable borrowed materials, arc 
arranged in corridors of the Main Library. 
Other exhibits at the Main Library arc 
keyed to local events or local efforts in 
relation to current national interests. Oth- 
ers are regular features in departments 
and branch libraries. 

The Library issues many book lists each 
year. In addition to separate book lists, 
there are continuation lists for special 
groups; for example, a bi-monthly "Oc- 
cupations List," which goes regularly to 
personnel departments and counselors to 
inform them on new materials. Another 
goes to city departments calling their at- 
tention to books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles bearing on all phases of the city's 
work. There is a fifteen-minute weekly 
radio program on recent books. 

A decision to establish an Audio-Visual 
Division was reached in the winter of 
1945-46, and the Division became a reality 
on July 1, 1946. The materials of the Divi- 
sion consist, in addition to i6mm sound 
films, of filmstrips, 2x3 slides, records, and 
transcriptions. The films are administered 
wholly as a service to groups in program- 
planning, as are the filmstrips and slides. 
The records and transcriptions are used 
both by individuals and by groups. Pro- 
jected Books, the Division's sixth type of 
material, are used entirely by handicapped 
persons. The Library now uses audio-vis- 
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ual aids extensively in its own agencies. 
Program chairmen arc encouraged to at- 
tend a series of Thursday evening public 
preview sessions, two hours in duration, 
at which films from the library collection 
are shown in organized sequence and, in 
addition, special preview meetings arc ar- 
ranged for stafi members. 

La Grande Public Library, La Grande, 
Oregon Librarian 

The Library’s activities in adult edu- 
cation include: (i) Book Chats held dur- 
ing the winter months with speakers dis- 
cussing some of the outstanding books; 
also book displays in connection with the 
Book Chats; (3) radio talks for six weeks 
during the winter; (3) exhibits of books 
in downtown window, the boohs being 
changed each week; (4) book talks to 
many service and adult groups; (5) book 
exhibits for many groups, often unac- 
companied by any member of the library 
staff; (6) booth at the county fair with 
book displays and a member of the stafi 
present for three days of the fair, 

Los Angeles Public Library, 530 S. Hope 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California Li- 
brarian 

The Adult Educarion services are ren- 
dered in die Central Building by the 
professional librarians in charge of ten sub- 
ject departments. The Information Desk 
in the central rotunda directs newcomers 
to the departments where they will find 
the material desired; explains the card 
catalog; arranges for speakers to visit 
group meedngs; distributes reading lists; 
takes groups for tours of the building; 
and attempts to correlate the work of the 
different departments. 

Portland, Library Association of Port- 
land, 801 S.W. Tenth Avenue, Port- 
land 5, Oregon Readers' Adviser 

It is a basic assumption in this Library 
that all adult work is adult educadon, and 
that no part of it is more important than 


the day-by-day assistance to the general 
borrower in whatever field his needs or 
interests lie. This assistance may be given 
through the selection or recommendation 
of a single book dtle, through book lists, 
or through guidance in the use of refer- 
ence tools and materials. 

In addition to work with individuals, 
the Library serves groups by program 
counseling and by assistance in the plan- 
ning and presentation of selected subject 
matter. Small collecdons of books are sent 
to study groups to be circulated among 
their members. There is a special eollec- 
don on parent education from which 
Parent Teacher Associadons draw. 

A complete file of information on local 
agencies of adult educadon is maintained 
and made available to those ‘seeking for- 
mal instruction. This file includes univer- 
sity extension courses, secondary school 
evening classes, vocadonal and home mak- 
ing classes. 

The librarian or some other member of 
the library staff has always taken an aedve 
part in the local Adult Education Council, 
usually in an official capacity. 

All members of the central library staff 
pardcipate in planning and arranging 
book displays in exhibit cases in the outer 
lobby of the central building. This co- 
operadve effort assures a greater variety 
of subject matter and originality of presen- 
tadon than would be achieved if the set- 
ting up of exhibits was entrusted to a 
single individual or to a standing com- 
mittee. One of the exhibit cases is made 
available to local agencies for dieir own 
exhibits. Among representative groups tak- 
ing advantage of this opportunity have 
been the City Park Bureau, Arts & Crafts 
Society, and the Mental Hygiene Society. 

In the Library’s radio room, outstanding 
mudeal programs and addresses of na- 
tional importance are scheduled. Various 
local stations give the Library time for 
book review broadcasts. In some instances, 
these broadcasts are made, as well as pre- 
pared, by the library staff. 
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Among the special book lists that have 
been compiled by the Library is one for 
men and women 65 years of age and 
older. 

Rutland Freb Library, Rutland, Vermont 
Director 

The Library publicizes and circulates 
books and pamphlets on domestic and 
international problems, in cooperation 
with the Rutland County Forum and Rut- 
land meetings of Vermont Forums. The 
establishment of forums and individual 
participation in them are comparatively 
new to Rutland. 

The Library owns a film projector and 
three record players, which are used in 
programs of organizations that meet in 
the library building. For example, “Amer- 
icans All," was used in the Brotherhood 
Week program of the local Institute on 
Social Problems, and at a DAR meeting. 
Films on Child Development by Dr. Ar- 
nold Gesell were shown at a joint meeting 
of PTA’s, sponsored by the Lincoln School 
PTA and the Library. Films on kinder- 
gartens were used effectively in discussing 
with groups of voters a proposal that the 
city appropriate funds for free kinder- 
gartens. 

The Library sets up special book dis- 
plays and prepares publicity items for The 
Rutland Herald, in connection with meet- 
ings held in the Library by such groups 
as the Woman’s Club, Green Mountain 
Club, National Association of Marble Pro- 
ducers, Machinists Union, Rutland County 
Chapter of the National Foundadon for 
Infantile Paralysis, New England Re- 
gional Labor Board, etc. Special collections 
of books are assembled for club program- 
planners, 

Seattle Public Library, Seattle <), Wash- 
ington Head, Adult 'Education Depart- 
ment 

The Adult Education Department offers 
individual advisory servite to readers who 


want to continue thdr education in an 
informal manner; gives assistance to club- 
women and many otlier groups in plan- 
ning their programs, choosing speakers, 
finding suitable films, procuring projec- 
tors, projectionists, etc.; and publishes ir- 
regularly an annotated directory of adult 
education opportunities in the city. Mem- 
bers of the library staff are active par- 
dcipants in many local agencies wliich 
carry on adult education activities. 

The organizadon known as The Friends 
of the Seattle Public Library has spon- 
sored various meetings in the branch li- 
braries— forums, lectures, book reviews, 
film forums, etc. The Library, in coopera- 
don with the public schools and the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has presented a 
"Great Books" discussion program. 

Except during the summer, the Central 
Library has for some dme been offering 
a weekly noon-hour series, including book 
discussions grouped around one subject 
such as “Racial Minorides," “Problems of 
Peace in the Pacific," etc., and also a very 
successful series called "Meet the Expert,” 
in which Northwest artists and writers 
have discussed their work and the prob- 
lems in their field. In the symphony sea- 
son the Library presents a weekly noon 
lecture on the composers and their works, 
during which records are played. It also 
conducts a film forum one evening a 
week, and five regular weekly radio pro- 
grams, of which two are discussions of 
books for adults. 

A good-sized collection of musical rec- 
ords is available either to take home, or 
to use in the Library with the Library's 
record player. Linguaphone records in 
several languages may also be borrowed. 
A film library has proved to be one of the 
most popular services the Library oSeis. 

The Library took the lead in the organi- 
zation of the Seattle Adult Education 
Council, and the Librarian and the Head 
of the Library’s Adult Education Depart- 
ment helped to organize the Seattle Labor 
School. 
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Washington, Public Library or the 
District or Columbia, Washington i, 
D. C, Consultant in Adult Education 

Besides books on general subjects, the 
Central Library has special collections for 
reference and home use in its Divisions 
of Art, Fiction, Music, Sociology (includ- 
ing family life and education), and Tech- 
nology, and in the Work Interests Room. 
The Washingtoniana Division contains 
books, pamphlets and clippings, maps and 
pictures, relating to tlie District of Colum- 
bia. There is a special collection of mate- 
rial on international affairs. Each of these 
divisions except the one on international 
affairs is in charge of a readers’ adviser 
who recommends titles for purchase, in- 
terprets material, prepares lists for study, 
and is responsible for contacts with groups 
working in die subject field. Although 
books in other subjects are not yet in sep- 
arate divisions, they are, as far as possible, 
selected and administered by specialists in 
their fields. When guidance is needed be- 
yond the world of print, advisors make 
sure that readers are put in touch with 
appropriate outside counseling agencies. 

The Consultant in Adult Education acts 
as field worker, and as a readers' adviser. 
The duties of the office are; furnishing 
advisory service to individuals; assisting 
club chairmen in planning programs, set- 
ting up exliibits, suggesting speakers, and 
advising on the presentation of subject 
matter; collecting and disseminating in- 
formation about local agencies of adult 
education and their programs; furnish- 
ing leadership and active participation in 
movements for community organization 
of these agencies. Branch librarians study 
the adult educadon needs of their com- 
munities and work with the subject spe- 
cialists at the Central Library in promot- 
ing sound programs. 

The Adviser to Adults in Children’s 
Literature advises parents and others on 
books to buy or to borrow for children, 
and helps students of children’s literature 


and book illustration, story tellers, and 
groups interested in children’s reading. 
Under leadership of the Chairman of the 
Young People’s Committee, seniors of the 
high schools are given instruction in the 
use of library tools. 

Listening Rooms are provided for the 
playing of records at the Central Library, 
linguaphone records in seven languages 
are available for use in three of the branch 
libraries. Conference rooms are available 
at a number of the branches for use by 
neighborhood groups. Monthly exhibits of 
local artists are held at the Central Li- 
brary, and occasionally at a number of 
the branches. There are occasional show- 
ings of significant films to leaders of 
groups. A complete film information serv- 
ice is housed in the Reference Room. 

Informal Education in Washington, pub- 
lished monthly, lists plays, music, exhibits, 
lectures, courses of study, and out-of-door 
activities. Monthly List of Selected Boo\s 
contains titles recently purchased, particu- 
larly in the nonfiction fields. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Under three subheads — City Programs, 
Special Schools, and State Departments— 
the entries are listed in alphabetical order 
by names of cities, schools, and states, 
respectively. 

City Programs 

Baltimore, Maryland, Department of 
EDUCATION, Division of Adult Educa- 
tion, 3 East agth Street, Baltimore i8 
Director of Adult Education 

Adult education in Baltimore began in 
1839, when 1 18 young men attended an 
experimental evening school established 
by the Commissioners of Public Schools. 
Later in Baltimore as in other cities, there 
Was a period when adult education was 
largely of the remedial type — an effort to 
help adults make up for educational op- 
portunities they had missed when they 
were younger. 
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Today, Baltimove’s adult education ac- 
tivities include more than a score of regu- 
lar evening schools; several Americani- 
zation and citizenship centers; a large 
number of centers for parent education; 
and many classes in distributive educa- 
tion and in cooperative training given at 
industrial plants as well as in school build- 
ings. The program has become an integral 
part of public education in Baltimore, 
sharing in tlic task of developing respon- 
sible, self-supporting, and enlightened citi- 
zens, whether young or old, and irrespec- 
tive of race or creed. A full-time Director 
is in charge of the program. 

Chicago, Illinois, Boaud or Euuc/Ition, 
328 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago i As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools 

The Chicago Board of Education is 
granted power by state law to “make pro- 
vision for the establishment and mainte- 
nance ... of schools of all grades and 
kinds.” As a result, Chicago has a broad 
adult education program which includes 
all elementary subjects and grades; high 
school classes in a long and varied list of 
subjects; junior college classes; commer- 
cial courses; homemaking courses; more 
than 20 different vocational courses; and 
a vast assortment of miscellaneous offer- 
ings in cultural subjects, physical educa- 
tion, and recreational activities. There are 
Americanization classes for the foreign 
born and special training opportunities 
for physically handicapped persons. 

Jackson, Michigan, Public Schools, De- 
partment OF Adult Education, Jack- 
son Director of Adult Education 

Since 1911, the Public Schools of Jack- 
son have been sponsoring a community 
adult education program. In 1944, Jackson 
became one of the cooperating centers of 
the Michigan Experimental Adult Edu- 
cation Program. The Jackson program 
may be roughly divided into the general 
fields of social-civic, family, vocational, 
avocational, and Americanization educar 


tion. In each of these fields, a wide choice 
of subjects of study, or of activities is 
offered. 

Jackson has an Adult Education Coun- 
cil, made up of representatives from the 
many different community agencies and 
organizations that are interested in adult 
education. Though the Council meets in- 
frequently, it is most valuable as an agency 
for tlie promotion of liarmonious public 
relations. The members of the Adult Edu- 
cation Council also serve on advisory com- 
mittees in special areas in which the 
groups they represent are especially inter- 
ested. Public forums, family life education, 
and nature study arc examples of these 
areas of special interest. 

An especially worth-while enterprise in 
Jackson was a series of parent education 
discussions arranged for mothers of neigh- 
borhood “gangs." The mothers came to- 
gether once a month for a lecture by a 
specialist. Subsequent meetings in the 
homes of members of the group were de- 
voted to the discussion of problems which 
all the mothers had met in one form or 
another. Through these discussions, the 
program reached many mothers who were 
not attending meetings of the PTA, Child 
Study Club, or other educational groups. 

Similar noteworthy adult education pro- 
grams, which limited space prevents our 
describing, are offered in Bay City, Dear- 
born, Dowagiac, Escanaba, Lansing, Mus- 
kegon, Port Huron, and other Michigan 
cities and towas. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, Board of Edu- 
cation, 305 City Hall, Minneapolis ig 

General Assistant Superintendent 

Adult education programs conducted by 
the Minneapolis public schools include an 
academic evening high school; vocational 
evening schools; veterans’ education, both 
academic and vocational; special courses 
in English and other subjects for the for- 
eign Wn; grade school work for the 
native born; and lip reading for the hard 
of hearing. 
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Recently established community centers 
in public school buildings are an interest- 
ing cooperative venture that is being pro- 
moted and directed by a co-ordinating 
committee made up of representatives of 
the PTA, the YMCA, the public library, 
and various other organizations and agen- 
cies in the community. The chairman of 
die committee is the General Assistant 
Superintendent of the Public Schools, and 
the community centers are administered 
by the Public Schools according to policies 
developed by the co-ordinating committee. 

The objectives of the centers are: (i) 
To provide educational and recreadonai 
opportunities for young and old; (2) to 
provide convenient meeting places, with- 
out chiirge, for organized and informal 
community groups; (3) to coordinate the 
services of several community agencies 
and organizations in one educational and 
recreational program; (4) to serve as a 
demonstration of the wider use of school 
facilities; (5) to experiment with indirect 
approaches to the problems of improving 
human relationships in the community. 

New York City, Board of Education, 

no Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2 Di- 
rector j Informal Adult 'Education 

Adult education programs under the 
auspices of the public schools of New York 
City are handled by a number of Divisions 
of the Board of Education, including; (i) 
Division of Community Education, (2) 
Evening High Schools, (3) Evening Trade 
Schools, (4) Evening Elementary Schools, 
(5) Day Classes for Adults. 

In 1946, the Division of Community 
Education, in cooperation with East New 
York Youth Activities, Inc., set up a com- 
prehensive program of leisure-time activity 
and adult education in East New York, 
a neighborhood whose people represent 
many different racial and cultural back- 
grounds. The program offers classes in 
international and national affairs, English 
for the foreign born, foreign languages for 
the native born, all regular high school 


subjects, family life problems, household 
repairs, sewing, arts and crafts, apprecia- 
tion of music, choral singing, and a great 
variety of physical fitness recreational ac- 
tivities. In addition, there are frequent 
forums and discussion meetings. The aim 
is to keep the project close to the people 
and the organizations of the community, 
encouraging the greatest possible degree 
of participation and self-management. The 
East New York Project serves as a pattern 
for similar developments in other localities 
of the city. 

St. Louis, Missouri, Board of Education, 
Adult Education Administration, 91 i 
Locust Street, St. Louis i Assistant in 
Adult Education 

Through its public evening schools, St. 
Louis offers an extensive program for 
adults, including a variety of commercial, 
trade-industrial, selling-distribution, and 
homemaking courses; citizenship and Eng- 
lish classes for the foreign born; grade 
school and high school courses; and gen- 
eral adult classes. 

Stamford, Connecticut, Board of Edu- 
cation, 59 Prospect Street, Stamford 
Supervisor of Adult Education 

Adult education under the Stamford 
Public Schools offers a program geared to 
meet a variety of individual needs. It helps 
to satisfy the thirst for knowledge by its 
classes in mathematics, physics, English, 
Spanish, history, and “Aids for Prospective 
Home-Builders”; and also by courses on 
the college level in psychology, modern 
drama, and music appreciation. For those 
who desire to become more intelligent 
citizens and useful workers, the program 
offers instruction in typing, shorthand, 
“Fix-It” (for home repair), sewing, cook- 
ing, current problems, and “Aids to Good 
Grooming for Women.” The urge for self- 
expression is answered by opportunities 
for sketching, painting, clay modeling, 
woodworking, photography, and interior 
decoration. 
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For foreign-born men and women there 
are evening and afternoon classes in Eng- 
lish and citizenship, and assistance in 
matters pertaining to immigration and 
naturalization. 

The Adult Guidance Service, which is 
an integral part of the Adult Education 
Center, counsels returned veterans in re- 
gard to courses that should be taken for 
completion of. credits for the State High 
School diploma, or as refresher work for 
college. The Service also offers eduesr 
tional and vocational counseling to non- 
veterans. 

Stamford College, an extension branch 
of the New Haven Teachers College, and 
the Bridgeport Institute of Engineering 
both contribute to the adult education pro- 
gram by offering study courses under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights to returned service 
men and women. Stamford College al-so 
offers a two-year curriculum in Liberal 
Arts. 

Washington, D. C., Public Schools of 
THE District op Columbia, Franklin 
Administration Building, Washington 5 
Associate Superintendent 

The adult evening schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are organized to take 
care of: (i) Adults who wish to complete 
an elementary or a high school education; 
(2) high school graduates who must study 
special subjects in order to enter higher 
educational institutions or a specialized 
field of work; (3) workers who must have 
additional training in order to improve 
their earning power; (4) those who wish 
to take up certain studies for individual or 
purely cultural purposes; (5) those who 
wish to prepare themselves for naturaliza- 
tion. 

The Americanization work includes not 
only English and citizenship classes for 
the foreign born, but also elementary 
reading and writing for English-speaking 
adults, and various classes in homemak- 
ing. 

A special Veterans’ High School Center 


has been organized to give veterans the 
opportunity to complete their high school 
education in less time than would be re- 
quired in the regular schools. Each veteran 
proceeds through the Center at his own 
rate of speed, because the instruction is 
virtually individual. 

Two Teachers Colleges— one for white 
and one for colored students — offer not 
only full curricula for the in-service train- 
ing of teachers, but also extension courses 
for other interested citizens. 

Special Schools 

Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
Denver Public Schools, Denver 4, Colo- 
rado Principal 

The Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
was opened as the Denver Opportunity 
School on September 9, igi6. It is a school 
for the education of individuals in subjects 
and skills for which they find a need in 
adjusting themselves to their social and 
occupational surroundings. Its functioning 
philosophy is that individuals can succeed 
in their social relationships if given a 
chance to develop skill and knowledge in 
the areas in which they are interested. 

All Denver residents, 16 years of age 
and over, are eligible to enroll without 
payment of tuition. Students are encour- 
aged to enroll at any time during the 
year to prepare for a job; to improve them- 
selves in a vocation already chosen; to 
become better homemakers; to develop tal- 
ents and aptitudes in the field of self- 
improvement; to prepare for naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship; or to explore tlie 
possibilities in any of these fields. No 
special educational background is required 
for enrollment; no complicated question- 
naires have to be filled out. The prospec- 
tive student simply goes to the office and 
with the help of a counselor selects the 
class in which he wishes to enroll. 

This school for "all who wish to learn" 
has a minimum of rules. Students may 
attend both day and evening school; they 
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may attend as many hours as they can and 
whenever they can. 

Opportunity School prides itself on be- 
ing constantly alert to the educational 
needs and interests not only of its stu- 
dents, but also of industry and of the 
community. Contacts are constantly main- 
tained with the community, and the school 
enjoys the confidence and cooperation of 
Denver organizations of all kinds. As a 
result, many opportunities present them- 
selves through which the resources of the 
community are made available to the 
school. 

About 80 advisory committees, repre- 
senting many industries and social groups, 
work with the school. The recommenda- 
tions and help given by these committees 
in improving curriculum, setting stand- 
ards, obtaining equipment, and recom- 
mending suitable instructors are of in- 
estimable value. 

The Accelerated High School Plan for 
high school graduation allows students 18 
years of age or over to complete the work 
necessary for a high school diploma as 
rapidly as they are able to earn fifteen 
units of credit. The high school depart- 
ment is approved by the North Central 
Association, and credits earned in the Op- 
portunity School are accepted for college 
entrance. 

Course offerings of the school, listed 
alphabetically under departmental head- 
ings, are as follows; Agriculture, Appren- 
ticeship, Arts and Crafts, Business Edu- 
cation, Distributive Education, General 
Self-Improvement, High School, Home- 
making, and Trade and Industry. Cur- 
rent offerings include approximately 220 
courses. 

MoHTcxAut, N. J., Adult Education Cen- 

TEK OF MoNTCLAm AND VlCINITT, Mont- 

clair High School, Park and Chestnut 

Streets, Montclair Director 

The development of the community 
type of adult school enjoyed a high degree 
of pracdcal success in New jersey before 


and even during World War II; and in 
the postwar years it has reflected the very 
evident increasing interest, on the part 
of adult education leaders and other citi- 
zens of the state, in expanding arrange- 
ments for adult education services as an 
integral part of the public school program. 

The postwar program of the Adult Edu- 
cation Center of Montclair, one of the 
older community projects, has covered a 
wide range of subjects and activities, in- 
cluding institutes on foreign countries; 
courses in world affairs, languages, the 
physical and social sciences, philosophy, 
history, art, music, drama, literature. One 
of the popular oficrings in literature has 
been a reading and discussion course on 
"Ten Great Books” and their influence. 
There are some vocational courses also, 
as well as opportunities to pursue hobbies 
and to improve the art of homemaking. 

Among the other New Jersey com- 
munities that are offering adult education 
programs are: South Orange-Maplewood, 
Madison, Chatham, Bridgeton, Newark, 
Hackensack, Woodbbry, New Brunswick, 
Paterson, Morristown, Atlantic City, Glen 
Bock, and Kearny. 

Opportunity School of South Carolina, 

State Department of Education, Colum- 
bia Supervisor 

A school for working people of the 
textile mills and farms, for veterans, their 
families, and other adults. With the ex- 
ception of veterans, the majority of en- 
rollees have been retarded in school, or 
have been forced to drop out of school at 
an early age for reasons of social and 
economic insecurity. Students range from 
fourteen to over seventy years of age, and, 
in educational background, from illiterates 
to high school graduates. From 1921 to 
1946, the Opportunity School was held for 
a month each summer on the campus of 
some college in South Carolina. 

From the beginning, the School's pur- 
pose has been to teach the individual to 
provide for his own needs and those of his 
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family, to assume the responsibilities of 
good citizenship in the community in 
which he lives, and to broaden the scope 
of his knowledge and experience. In the 
main the program has been one of general 
education, though certain vocational sub- 
jects also have been taught. 

The first School, held in igai in a small 
mountain community, was attended by 
nineteen boarding pupils and twenty night 
school pupils. 

During the 25 years of its operation as 
a summer vacation school, the School 
taught 5,387 adults. 

In 1946, the School was transformed 
into a permanent adult education center. 
The South Carolina General Assembly ap- 
propriated the necessary funds in order 
that the Hospital area of the Columbia 
Army Air Base might be transferred by 
the War Assets Administration to the 
State Department of Education as a per- 
manent plant for the Opportunity School. 
Regular night classes are now provided 
for nonresident students. A conference 
center, with accommodations for approxi- 
mately 50Q persons, is available to groups 
wishing to hold workshops or conferences 
in education, health, nutrition, citizen- 
ship, etc. 

San Jose Unified School Disteict, De- 
partment of Adult Education, Seventh 
& San Fernando Streets, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia Director 

In 1929, a fifty-year-old “night school” 
was remodeled into the San Jose Depart- 
ment of Adult Education. The original 
purpose of the Department, in addition to 
meeting all needs of adults for further 
education, was to put into effect the “State 
Plan of Adult Education," enunciated in 
1926 by Ethel Richardson Alien, then 
Chief of the Division of Adult Education 
of the California State Department of Ed- 
ucation. That purpose has been broadened 
with experience, but not changed. Briefly 
stated, it has been, and is, “to provide 


every individual with the opportunity to 
dcv'clop himself to his capacity.” 

The individuals who avail themselves 
of the opportunities offered represent a 
complete cross section of the adult popu- 
lation of San Jose. Approximately one 
adult out of every six registers for some 
course or activity each year. In the main 
adult education center, the majority of 
members are college graduates, or have 
had some college work; in the intcrcul- 
tural center the majority have less than a 
high school education. 

Approximately 100 courses arc offered 
each year. The entire curriculum is in the 
hands of an Administrative Student Sen- 
ate, made up of 12 representative students 
who are also responsible citizens. The 
Curriculum Committee is one of several 
committees set up by the Student Senate, 
and no course is adopted unless it has 
been approved by the whole body. The 
program remains fluid, and is adapted 
year by year to the total situation facing 
adults. 

The completion of naturalization work 
among the foreign born in the community, 
together with die rise of the Japanese 
problem in California during World War 
II, resulted in the conversion of a former 
immigrant division of the Department 
into an intercultural school, under a full- 
time administrator and teaching staff. 

Only a minority of the teachers in the 
Department are from the regular schools; 
most of them come from the community 
at large, or are employed in adult educa- 
tion on a full-time basis. 

Discussion methods are used wherever 
adaptable, even in bookkeeping and short- 
hand, where the use of discussion has cut 
the required time of learning in two. A 
mimeographed syllabus is supplied for 
each discussion course; texts are used as 
little as possible. Arts and industrial sub- 
jects are taught on a laboratory basis. Ex- 
tensive use is made of motion picture films 
in fields where they have been satisfac- 
torily devclc^ed. 
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The Department of Adult Education 
handles the adult educational work of 
nearly all community agencies, including 
labor organizadons, real estate boards, 
merchants association, PTA and other vol- 
untary groups. 

Shozewood Opportukity School, Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin Director 
Shorewood is a residential suburb on 
Lake Michigan, five and a half miles from 
downtown Milwaukee. The first^ Shore- 
wood classes for adults were held in 1922. 
After the program had been in operation 
for about ten years, it was found that 
there were more adults attending classes 
than there were children enrolled in the 
Shorewood schools. The adult enrollment 
averages about two-thirds women and one- 
third men, and die ages of the students 
range from 17 years to 94. 

The instructors are carefully selected, 
because adults will not waste their time 
with poor teachers. There are, however, 
no formal requirements for the posidons. 
Some Opportunity School instructors are 
teachers in high sdiools and colleges; some 
are former teachers now otherwise em- 
ployed; some who have had no previous 
teaching experience are qualified by their 
vocadonal experience or their hobbies. 

The cultural subjects offered include 
ancient Greek pliilosophy, mathematics, 
languages, creative writing, and a study 
of the great books of Western civilization. 
Some idea of the variety of the other 
courses and activities may be gained from 
the general headings under which they 
are listed: Business Courses; Homemaking 
Activities; Arts and Crafts; Social Classes; 
Physical Fitness Courses. 

There is a Sunday Lecture Series, which 
offers programs on Sunday afternoons and 
sometimes on Sunday evenings, too. Pre- 
ceding each of these lectures is a fifteen- 
minute program either by an adult or a 
high school music or dramatic group. 
This arrangement puts the audience in a 
mood for the following program and, at 


the same time, gives amateur groups an 
opportunity to appear before large audi- 
ences. By showing the public the types of 
group programs developed in the schools, 
these preludes also serve as an excellent 
public relations device. 

The Shorewood Opportunity School or- 
ganizes and supervises the adult recrea- 
tional program for the village. The 
School’s own program is operated by the 
Shorewood Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, which consists of two em- 
ployer and two employee members ap- 
pointed by die Board of Education. The 
Superintendent of Schools is an ex-officio 
member. 

Similar comprehensive adult education 
programs are offered in Green Bay, Keno- 
sha, La Crosse, Madison, Milwaukee, Ra- 
cine, and West Allis; and also, though 
on a slightly more limited scale, in the 
smaller towns of Appleton, Beloit, Me- 
nasha, Neenah, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, 
and Wausau. Details of these progra^, 
which limited space prevents our giving 
here, may be obtained from Superintend- 
ents of Schools in the places listed. 

State Departments 

Caheornia, Department of Education, 
Division of Adult and Continuation Ed- 
ucation, 31 1 State Bldg., Los Angeles 
12, California Chief, Division of Adult 
and Continuation Education 
Classes for adults and evening high 
schools and evening junior colleges are 
authorized by the California Education 
Code. Any high school or junior college 
may establish and maintain classes for 
adults and receive state apportionment of 
fiinHc on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance in such classes. Approval by the 
State Department of Education is required 
for all classes- and schools for adults. 

The main purpose of the California 
adult education program at its inception 
in the early years of this century was to 
provide non-English-speaking immigrants 
with an opportuiuty to learn English and 
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prepare themsdves for naturalization ex- 
aminations. California citizens, however, 
were not long in discovering that any- 
thing so valuable as adult education 
should not be restricted to the foreign 
born. Accordingly, in a series of important 
laws enacted between 1915 and 1931, they 
provided for a state-supported adult edu- 
cation program. The curriculum was ex- 
panded from the two or three subjects 
originally offered to hundreds of courses 
covering every important field of learning. 

With the development of a broader pro- 
gram came a new concept of adult educa- 
tion. The idea is now firmly established 
that adult education is not just a substitute 
for schooling missed during youth or a 
means for the foreign born to prepare for 
citizenship. Instead, there has come to be 
in California a general acceptance of var- 
ious objectives for an educational program 
broad enough to meet the social, eco- 
nomic, and individual needs of the great 
majority of adults. 

These objectives may be briefly sum- 
marized as: (i) To make all adults liter- 
ate to the extent that they understand the 
information disseminated through the var- 
ious agencies of publicity; (a) to develop 
a level of social intelligence wMch en- 
ables adults to act with discrimination in 
the face of organized propaganda; (3) to 
make adults economically efficient; (4) to 
offer a program of health education that 
will enable all adults to keep physically 
fit; (5) to educate parents so that children 
will receive the maximum benefit from 
their home enviroiunent; (6) to democ- 
ratize culture so that the major itffiuence 
on our adult population will not continue 
to be that of the commonplace; (7) to 
enable adults to do better the things which 
they must do in their daily living. Adult 
education schools and classes succeed in 
finding a permanent place in the com- 
munity and in the state to the extent that 
they meet the educational needs implied 
by these objectives. 

One of the important developments in 


adult education programs in California 
during the last few years is the extensive 
use of the short-unit course designed to 
meet some current vocational need or 
community interest. Short courses in agri- 
culture, homemaking, trades, and dis- 
tributive businesses have been popular. 
But the short-unit courses are not limited 
to the purely vocational field. Typical of 
the more general types of short-unit 
courses are the home-planning institutes 
that have had wide popularity. Courses in 
income tax procedure have been given by 
many schools. Recreational leadership, ju- 
venile delinquency, mental hygiene, psy- 
chology of personality, Latin American 
culture, speech problems, postwar travel, 
astronomy, and science of atomic energy 
are among the subjects of other short-unit 
classes offered in schools for adults. 

Many of the vocational courses offered 
by the evening high schools and evening 
junior colleges have been adapted to the 
needs of veterans. The larger adult centers 
are offering excellent counseling and guid- 
ance service to these veterans. 

The Division of Adult and Continuation 
Education is responsible for the over-all 
administration and supervision of the pro- 
grams throughout the State. (For a note 
on public forums under school auspices in 
California, see p. 353 ff.). 

Connecticut, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Adult Education Bureau, Hart- 
ford State Supemsor, Adult Education 

Approximately 50 towns in Connecticut 
carry on programs of adult education, and 
new ones are continually being added. In 
more than half of these towns, the adult 
education program is served by a full- 
time or part-time supervisor. Within a 
stated maximum, the state reimburses the 
towns for one-half the salaries of local 
adult education supervisors. It also reim- 
burses the towns at a given rate per pupil 
hour of attendance for "adult education 
and activities." The total adult education 
attendance is increasing year by year, with 
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the number of non-English-speaking adult 
students comparatively small. 

The general evening schools offer a 
long and varied list of courses. Chief 
among tliem during the postwar years 
have been high school equivalency courses, 
university extension courses, special classes 
for veterans, and distribudve education 
courses. In recent years, a notable expan- 
sion has occurred in the offerings in the 
physical fitness field and in recreational 
activities. 

Especially significant in Connecdcut is 
the development of various kinds of coun- 
cils, more or less closely related to the 
programs of adult educadon. They include 
educadonal councils and also community 
councils, which do not confine themselves 
to educational matters, but deal with com- 
munity problems in general. 

The main efforts of the Bureau of Adult 
Education in the last few years have been 
concerned with the organization and ad- 
ministration of regional dtizens' councils, 
which represent a new project on the 
upper level of adult education. A picked 
corps of consultants act as educational 
leaders in the various areas of the state. 
More than one hundred regional council 
meetings are scheduled each school year, 
with a total attendance of approximately 
1,250. Every town in the state is repre- 
sented. The meetings are carried on with- 
out publidty, in an effort to create an in- 
telligent, interested, and active group in 
each community, and to keep them sup- 
plied with factual information, which will 
be helpful to them in dealing with the 
issues and problems involved in educa- 
tional progress. 

The councils are without authority of 
any kind, except the force of individual 
opinion. They are not super-boards of edu- 
cation, nor are they pressure groups. No 
member is asked to do anything specific, 
but it is hoped that the motivation derived 
from the meetings will lead each partici- 
pant to engage actively in the development 
of a sound educational program in his 


own community. In this sense, only, ate 
the councils groups for action. 

The membership of the councils con- 
sists of (a) well-known lay people selected 
by the local superintendents of schools, 
(b) two or three members of each board 
of education in the region, and (c) repre- 
sentatives of state-wide educational and 
noneducational organizations. Between 
meetings. Bulletins keep, the council mem- 
bers informed, and an occasional ques- 
tionnaire obtains information from them. 

The citizens’ council program was in- 
itiated in the belief that the germ cell of 
democracy is a local feeling of responsi- 
bility in regard to the subject or issue dis- 
cussed. Experience in Connecticut has also 
supported the belief chat a good healthy 
“grapevine” is worth more than a thou- 
sand mimeographed letters as a medium 
for the communication of ideas and en- 
thusiasm. 

Louisuna State Department op Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge 4 Director, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 

The Louisiana Department of Education 
and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the U. S. Department of Justice 
cooperate in giving a home study corre- 
spondence course in “Our Constitution 
and Government” for prospective citizens. 
The course consists of ai lessons. As the 
work sheet for each lesson is completed, it 
is mailed to the Department of Education 
for correction and grading. Thus each stu- 
dent has the benefit of individual instruc- 
tion in the important subject of . this 
course. 

Massachusetts, Department of Education, 
Boston Commissioner of Education 
Among the Divisions of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education through 
which adult education is provided to the 
people of the Commonwealth are the fol- 
lowing: 

I. University Extension, which offers (a) 
class instruction in any subject for 
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which a speciHed number of paid en- 
rollments have been procured; (b) cor- 
respondence courses for home study in 
over 200 cultural, industrial, and com-, 
mercial subjects, ranging from ele- 
mentary to college grade; (c) various 
courses of radio instruction. 

2. Adult Civic Education, which gives in- 
struction in English, naturalization, and 
citizenship; with an expanding pro- 
gram in current events, public speaking, 
dramatics, small discussion groups, art 
classes, etc. 

3. Vocational Education, which includes 
instruction and training in trade and 
industrial subjects, practical arts and 
handicrafts, distributive occupations, 
and agriculture. 

4. Evening High Schools, which are or- 
ganized to meet local needs and de- 
mands. 

5. Vocational Rehabilitation, which is 
available to all physically or mentally 
handicapped persons of employable age 
(i6 years and over). 

6. The Division of Public Libraries, 
through which specific books and book 
collections are lent to individuals and 
organized adult education groups 
throughout the state. 

7. The Governor’s Committee for Racial 
and Religious Understanding, which 
promotes intcrcultural education in the 
schools; in other departments of the 
state, such as the Police Department; 
and through any local groups that are 
working for the betterment of religious 
and racial understanding and coopera- 
tion. 

Michigan, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Division of Adult Education, Lan- 
sing Director of Adult and Extended 
Education 

The State Legislature in Michigan made 

provision for the education of foreign-born 

and illiterate native adults as early as 1923, 

but for many hundreds of Michigan citi- 


zens the first conscious encounter with 
adult education was through the voca- 
tional classes conducted in the public eve- 
ning schools. Under the State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education, the pro- 
grams were limited in the early years to 
agriculture, trade, and industrial educa- 
tion, and homemaking, as provided for by 
the Smith-Hughes Act. But, with the pas- 
sage of the George-Deen Act in 1936, there 
was a great expansion of the Board's pro- 
gram. Since then, it has been engaged 
with the problems of business, the dis- 
tributive occupations, and the public serv- 
ice field, as well as with the original areas. 

Another landmark in the history of pub- 
lic adult education in Michigan was the 
passage of an Act by the State Legislature 
in 1943 authorizing boards of education in 
all types of school districts, except primary 
districts, to provide instruction for adults, 
to employ teachers, to provide buildings- 
and equipment, and to appropriate and 
spend funds for these purposes. In 1944, 
the Legislature appropriated $350,000 for 
a state experimental program in adult 
education. 

This experimental program is promoted 
and administered by the Division of Adult 
Education in the Department of Public 
Instruction, but the local community is 
the planning, initiating, and directing 
agency. Primary responsibility for leader- 
ship is vested in the local superintendent 
of schools and the local board of educa- 
tion. Seven state-supported institutions of 
higher education participate in the pro- 
gram, and provide facilities and resources 
which the local communities are not able 
to supply. 

Under the impetus of the Michigan Ex- 
perimental Adult Education Program and 
the enlarged adult education services of 
the Department of Public Instruction, new 
courses are continually being offered and 
new locations of activity are being opened 
up. A most significant fact about this 
growing movement is that a very large 
part of the demand for increased adult 
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education facilities is coming from the 
people themselves. 

New Jebsey, Department of Education, 

Division of Adult Education, Trenton 8 

Director of Adult Education 

In the promotion of adult education, a 
special Division of Adult Education is 
assisted by other divisions of the State 
Department, including the Division of 
Veterans' Education, the Vocational Divi- 
sion, and the Secondary Division. 

The primary aim is that of helping local 
communides in their efforts to establish 
and maintain adult educadon services and 
opportunides as an integral part of their 
public school programs. The Adult Edu- 
cation Division also cooperates with many 
private organizations and agencies that 
offer adult education services; helps to 
initiate and maintain forward-looking 
adult education council programs; and as- 
sists in the development of leadership in 
the 6eld of adult education. 

Many studies relating to adult education 
have been made within and by the De- 
partment, in cooperation with school and 
lay leaders throughout the state. Frequent 
bulletins are issued which help school ad- 
ministrators and other persons to know of 
the latest happenings in adult education. 
Members of the Department participate in 
many meetings that concern adult educa- 
tion. 

The adult education service program is 
being developed in terms of human needs 
and interests. Some of the very evidently 
needed areas of service are; (i) veterans’ 
education; (2) education for home and 
family living; (3) educational and recrea- 
tional opportunities for young adults; (4) 
informal adult schools; (5) workers' edu- 
cation; (6) academic adult education on 
all levels — elementary, secondary, pre-pro- 
fessional, vocational, and colle^te; (y) 
litdracy and dtizenship education. These 
areas of service relate to many types of 
facilities, such as schools and classes, dis- 
cussion groups, radio, home study and 


extension service, tutoring — both during 
the day and evening. 

New York, State Education Department, 
Albany r Chief, Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation 

Adult education began officially in New 
York in 1918 when a full-time officer of 
the Department of Education was ap- 
pdnted to develop and supervise adult 
education activities, in accordance with a 
law by which persons between 16 and at 
years of age, lacking a specified degree of 
proficiency in the use of the English lan- 
guage, were required to attend day or 
evening classes. Subsequent laws removed 
the age restrictions and broadened the 
educational offerings to include courses in 
"English, history, civics, and other sub- 
jects, tending to promote good citizenship 
and to improve vocational efficiency." 

In 1935, an adult education law was 
enacted, enabling school boards “to pro- 
vide a general program of continuing edu- 
cation in all its aspects for the improve- 
ment of the civic, vocational, and general 
intelligence of adults and to enable them 
to make wise use of their leisure time." 

Through its Division of Adult Educa- 
tion and Library Service and its Bureau 
of Adult Education, the State Education 
Department now assists school districts 
and other conununity groups in the devel- 
opment of comprehensive programs for 
educating adults. The Department pro- 
vides a supervisory staffi which, through 
visits to local communities, regional and 
state-wide conferences, and the prepara- 
tion of appropriate materials, helps local 
groups to extend their efforts. 

The Education Department cooperates 
with other departments of the state gov- 
ernment in adult education activities. 

Pennsylvania, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg Chief, Extension 
Education 

In Pennsylvania, since 1925, public adult 
education has been recognized by law as 
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an integral part of the state and local sys- 
tems of free public schooling. The Penn- 
sylvania laws describe public adult educa- 
tion as “Extension Education,” and inter- 
pret it to include all types of instructional, 
recreational, and social services that are 
maintained by local boards of public 
school directors for out-of-school youtli 
and adults. The 1925 statute provided 
for mandatory organization of extension 
classes, the establishment of standard eve- 
ning high schools, a minimum salary 
schedule for extension teachers, and state 
aid to school districts for the maintenance 
of extension schools. In 1927, further legis- 
lation made the grounds, buildings, and 
equipment of public schools and colleges 
available to adult groups. 

The Division of Extension in the Dcr 
partment of Public Instruction has direct 
supervision over all adult education ac- 
tivities of the Department except those of 
vocational rehabilitation and of the voca- 
tional education program developed under 
the federal aid system. It also has the 
responsibility for advising and cooperating 
with the university and college extension 
activities conducted by the commonwealth 
and for maintaining a consultative rela- 
tionship with the state library and mu- 
seum. 

A great many types of adult education 
have been developed in Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding immigrant education; evening ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for aduks; 
community centers; parent education; 
workers' education; educational counsel- 
ing; etc, Since the organization of the 
Pennsylvania State Association for Adult 
Education in 1936, the Division of Exten- 
sion Education has worked with and 
through the Association for the extension 
and coordination of adult educadon. 

In 1938, a state program of directed and 
supervised correspondence study was set 
up as a special means of meeting the needs 
of out-of-school youth and adults. Approx- 
imately 150 different high school corre- 
spondence courses are offered with elective 


correction service. Regular high school 
credit is awarded for the successful com- 
pletion of the courses, when so desired. 

Wisconsin, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Madison Director 

Wisconsin was the first state to put into 
effect a comprehensive system of part-time 
vocational and adult education, carried on 
by means of day and evening schools. The 
Wisconsin system is unique in that the 
law authorizing the schools provided for 
an independent state board and also inde- 
pendent local boards of vocational and 
adult education. This fiscal independence 
permits fast, flexible, and fitting adjust- 
ments to changing community needs. 

The names of these schools have altered 
with their growth. First, they were called 
continuation schools, to indicate continu- 
ing educational opportunity beyond the 
elementary level. Then they became 
known as vocational schools, to conform 
with the description in the act providing 
for vocational education. Now they are 
named schools of vocational and adult 
education to emphasize the increasing 
adult participation. 

The services include trade and indus- 
trial, commercial, distributive and agri- 
cultural education; city and rural home- 
making education; rehabilitation service; 
occupational information and guidance; 
and general adult education. 

The courses are of various kinds. There 
are extension courses which provide in- 
struction supplemental to the daily em- 
ployment of the worker-students. Prepara^ 
tory courses are for those who have 
definitely decided on the occupation they 
wish to follow, but who need mote educa- 
tion or training for the sort of job they 
have in mind. Job-finding courses, as the 
name implies, are for those who do not 
know in what type of occupation they 
want to engage. There are still other 
courses for adults who want to qualify for 
high school graduation. Finally, there are 
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the general adult courses, which cover a 
great variety of interests — cultural subjects, 
such as literature, art, music; forums and 
discussions on current problems; hobbies 
and recreational activities. 

Now, in the fourth decade of its service 
to adults and youth who are out of the 
full-time school, the Vocational and Adult 
Educadon system in Wisconsin is facing a 
quantity and variety of educational needs 
never previously experienced. To meet 
this challenge, the vocational and adult 
schools are using all the resources at their 
command and are continually striving to 
develop new ones. 

RADIO EDUCATION 

Arranged under four subheads: Collabo- 
rative Agencies, Colleges and Universities, 
National Netiuor\s, and State and Local 
Programs. Under these subheads, entries 
are listed alphabetically by names of agen- 
cies, educational institutions, radio net- 
works, and states or cities, respectively. 

Collaborative Agencies 

Association for Education by Radio, 
228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
President- 

The Association for Education by Radio 
is a nonprofit organization designed to 
further the best interests of radio in edu- 
cation. Numbered among its members are 
leaders in the commercial and educational 
field, as well as teachers interested in the 
use of radio in tlie classroom. This organi- 
zation provides an avenue for exchange of 
ideas among its members and is repre- 
sented at many national conferences con- 
cerned with the furthering of education. 
The Journal of the Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio is published monthly ex- 
cept during June, July, and August, and 
includes pertinent articles on current pro- 
grams, utilization of broadcasts, book re- 
views, and other subjects of interest in the 
radio field. 


Federal Radio Education Committee, 

U. S. Office of Education, Washington 

25, D. C. Chairman 

The Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee was created in 1935 by the Federal 
Communications Commission, to elimi- 
nate controversy and misunderstanding 
among groups of educators and between 
the industry and educators; and to pro- 
mote the actual cooperative arrangements 
between educators and broadcasters on 
national, regional, and local bases. 

Under the chairmanship of tlie U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, the FREC 
has been privileged to play an important 
role in the development of an American 
system of education through radio. The 
great radio networks; the U. S. Office of 
Education; Ohio State University; the Of- 
fice of Radio Research, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and others have collaborated in 
research projects which have helped im- 
measurably in die development of new 
methods for utilizing radio in the class- 
room, in adult education, and in training 
for careers in radio. The pamphlets and 
books that have resulted from the research 
projects at the various centers represent a 
very real contribution to radio education 
literature. 

The FREC is responsible also for some 
of die radio services which are now per- 
manently established in the Radio Unit of 
the U. S. Office of Education. The Script 
Exchange, launched on an experimental 
basis in 1936 with a total of six scripts, has 
developed into a collection of more than 
1,200 scripts, all of which are available on 
free loan to schools, to civic organizations, 
and to radio stations. A similar experiment 
with educational transcriptions was made 
in 1938, and today a library of hundreds 
of recorded programs is available to bor- 
rowers, without charge except for return 
postage. A monthly FREC Service Bulle- 
tin bontains news of current developments 
in educational radio, and is available free 
upon request. 
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Institute tor Education by Radio, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Executive Secretary 

Established at the Ohio State University 
in 1930, chiefly for the purpose of pro- 
viding an annual meeting at which broad- 
casters, educators, and civic leaders might 
jointly discuss the problems of educational 
broadcasting. The annual meeting pro- 
gram is devoted largely to consideration of 
the techniques and program policies of 
radio broadcasting. Each year the program 
is developed from suggestions and rec- 
ommendations of tliose who have attended 
the Institute meetings of previous years. 

The Institute is a cooperative undertak- 
ing maintained through the interest and 
support of its members. Though the Oliio 
State University grants a small allotment 
to cover a portion of the expense of the 
annual meeting, the greater share of this 
expense is taken care of by the conference 
registration fees. 

National Association op Educational 
Broadcasters, Radio Hall, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin Presi- 
dent 

The active membership of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters 
consists of stations operated by schools, 
colleges, and universities, and of institu- 
tions which carry on regular programs of 
educational broadcasting over stations not 
their own. Individuals and institutions in- 
terested in the use of radio as an educa- 
tional device are eligible for associate 
membership. 

With the advent of FM broadcasting 
and the entry of many county and city 
school systems into that field, the Associa- 
tion has expanded its activities to provide 
for such members. 

Through the NAEB semi-annual meet- 
ings, the members become intimately ac- 
quainted and are able to work together in 
solving the problems which arc peculiarly 
thnr own. An exchange of news and ideas 


is provided through the monthly NAEB 
News Letter, 

New England Committee on Radio in 
Education, aoo Newbury Street, Boston 
16, Massachusetts Executive Secretary 
Composed of members appointed by 
the Commissioners of Education of the six 
New England States, the Committee per- 
forms die following functions: (i) Serves 
as an educational advisory group to broad- 
casters; (a) suggests subjects for programs 
for in-school, out-of-school, and adult lis- 
tening; and (3) encourages and imple- 
ments utilization of available programs 
which it recommends. 

The Committee devotes itself to study 
and research, to the provision of means for 
consultation, and to the initiation of ex- 
perimental activities in education by radio, 
including aid in obtaining financial sup- 
port. It seeks to define problems and to 
enlist die cooperadon of appropriate agen- 
cies for their solution. In achieving its ob- 
jectives, the Committee stimulates the 
continuous advance of educational radio 
programs in the New England area. 

Rocky Mountain Radio Council, 21 East 
i8th Avenue, Denver, Colorado Direc- 
tor 

The Rocky Mountain Radio Council 
was organized in 1939 to create and pro- 
duce educational radio programs for col- 
leges and public service agencies in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming and to place and 
distribute the programs among the radio 
stations in the two states. This activity has 
been conducted on a nonprofit basis with 
costs borne by the educational institutions 
and agencies, the radio stations, and by 
educational foundations. Many national 
awards have recognized both the unique 
cooperative effort and the quality of pro- 
grams produced. 

Colleges and Universities 
Cornell University, Station WHCU, 
Ithaca, New York Program Director 
Educational programs include: Your 
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Business, round-table discussions of prob- 
lems important to the community and 
area; Newsreel of the Air, special treat- 
ment of current news through background 
stories and condensation of editorial opin- 
ion; World Leaders, a series in which 
outstanding leaders in science, economics, 
religion, public aflairs, etc. temporarily 
lecturing at Cornell, are interviewed. 
Yearly series heard at irregular intervals 
are given on atomic energy, by nuclear 
physicists at the university; on civic re- 
sponsibilities, by the League of Women 
Voters; on United Nations developments 
by the local chapter of the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations; on home 
nursing by the University, in cooperation 
with all local health groups. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Radio 

Division, Terre Haute, Indiana Direc- 
tor of College Programs 

Indiana State Teachers College conducts 
an adult educational program over com- 
mercial radio station WBOW. This pro- 
gram consists of broadcasts presented by 
faculty members and students enrolled in 
the Radio Division of the College. The 
broadcasts originate in modern campus 
studios, and include subjects from tlie 
fields of science, music appreciation, his- 
tory, literature, etc. The purpose of these 
broadcasts is twofold; First, to make the 
college a functioning factor in adult think- 
ing and second, to give students training 
in educational broadcasting techniques. 

Indiana University, Radio Department, 

Bloomington, Indiana Radio Director 

Adult education programs broadcast by 
Indiana University include: (1) The In- 
diana University Roundtable, a discussion 
program which has been on the air since 
1938; (2) Boo\s and Men, a series of dis- 
cussions on recent publications; (3) Rivers 
of America, dramatizations of personali- 
ties and activities along America’s numer- 
ous rivers; (4) Lives of the Great, drama- 
tizations of die lives of great men and 


women in history and literature; (5) 
From Freedom's Forge, dramatizations of 
little-known events and personalities in 
early American history; (6) Problems in 
Every Day Speech, a series written by two 
former speech clinicians, and presented 
cooperatively by the radio department and 
the Indiana University speech, reading, 
and hearing clinics. It takes up in drama- 
tized form, with speakers and interviews, 
all the speech problems which usually 
worry parents and teachers. 

These programs are broadcast over var- 
ious stations, some in Bloomington; others 
in Indianapolis and Fort Wayne. 

lowA, State University of. Station 

WSUI, Iowa City, Iowa Program Di- 
rector 

A noncommercial station, established in 
1919 and authorized for full daytime and 
nighttime operation. Presents a complete 
15-minute roundup of foreign, national, 
state, and local news four times daily, also 
other news broadcasts including a special 
farm news service. Offers a variety of pro- 
grams featuring classical and light classical 
music The pickup of actual classroom 
sessions brings radio listeners four -courses 
in the liberal and fine arts just as they are 
taught. As one of its public services, WSUI 
cooperates with various state and local or- 
ganizations, such as the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the Iowa 
League of Women Voters, the Iowa State 
Teachers Association. These organizadons 
and many others sponsor programs which 
originate from the WSUI stu^os. 

Kansas, University of. Station KFKU, 

Lawrence, Kansas Program Director 

The University radio program includes; 
(l) This Wee\ in Kansas l-egislature, 
weekly broadcasts from state capitol by 
Kansas legislators on important bills be- 
fore each branch of Legislature; (2) Book 
Reviews; (3) Music, featuring classics and 
semi-classics; (4) Problems of Atomic 
Energy, round-table discussions by Uni- 
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versity faculty members who worked at 
Oak Ridge, on Manhattan Project, and 
Bikini Operations; (5) watching, chats 
by Director of University Observatory; 
(6) Women of Kansas, stories of women 
of Kansas adventuring in all phases of 
human endeavor and achievement. A Ra- 
dio Council of fifty women works with 
the University in research and planning 
of these programs. 

Kentucky', University op, Radio Studios, 
Lexington, Kentucky Head, Depart- 
ment of Radio Arts 

Four on a Topic, a round table pro- 
duced and originating in the University of 
Kentucky radio studios, and heard over 
WHAS, Louisville, offers lively discussions 
interpreting the facts beliind the head- 
lines; the backgrounds of current social 
trends; and problems of local, state, and 
national policy. 

Music of fames Eland, also produced by 
the University studios, and heard over 
WHAS, offers performances of the out- 
standing works of the composer of "Carry 
Me Back to Ole Virginny,” who is known 
as the “Negro Stephen Foster." The per- 
formances are combined with stories of 
his life. 

Luther College, Station KWLC, De- 
corah, Iowa Program Director 

Adult educational programs include: 
Adventures in Research, Classics to Re- 
member, Music of the Masters, Excursions 
in Science, and a review of current liter- 
ature. KWLC also presents a weekly tran- 
scription of Freedom Forum, which is a 
round-table discussion of current economic 
and political questions, prepared by the 
British Broadcasting Company. 

Michigan State College, Station WKAR, 

East Lansing, Michigan Director 

WKAR, owned and operated by Michi- 
gan State College, has been engaged in 
broadcasting educational programs for 
adult listeners since 1922. Citizenship is 


particularly stressed, with broadcasts by 
the Governor of the State, reports of the 
work of the Legislature, and regular 
weekly programs by State Departments. 
Instruction is given in the fields of agri- 
culture and home economics, with specific 
directions for carrying on the business of 
forming. Programs of general information 
include broadcasts on such topics as Meet 
Our Far Eastern Neighbors and Geog- 
raphy in the News. There are also musical 
programs which attract large listening 
audiences in Michigan and neighboring 
states. 

Michigan, University of. Bureau of 
Broadcasting, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Director of Broadcasting 

The University of Michigan began 
broadcasting over two commercial stations 
in 1925. In addition to increasing the num- 
ber of commercial stations used, the Uni- 
versity now owns and operates a fre- 
quency modulation station, WATX. 

The various adult educational broadcasts 
include a special series on the Michigan 
Adult Education Program, another on 
Workers’ Education; others on Modern 
Painting, Religion in Review, Home Plan- 
ning, Veteran^ Counseling; the Medical 
Series, dealing with widely current health 
problems; and Education for Unity, which 
discusses the effectiveness of newspapers, 
radio, the movies, literature and the arts, 
etc. as agencies of international under- 
standing. One of the very popular educa- 
tional programs is Stump the Professor, 
which closely follows the pattern of In- 
formation. Please. 

Ohio State University, Station WOSU, 
Columbus, Ohio Director 

WOSU attempts to promote adult edu- 
cation in two ways: (i) By formal radio 
programs or courses in music apprecia- 
tion, language, literature, economics, phi- 
losophy, etc.; (2) by informal evening pro- 
grams intended to appeal to different tastes 
and different members of the family. This 
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evening scries includes talks on health 
and on sdence, discussions of problems 
affecting community and family living, 
and good music. 

Constant attempts are made to stimulate 
listeners to further activities and reading 
by sending free material such as copies of 
talks, reading lists, etc. 

Oklahoma, Univeksity ov. Station 
WNAD, Faculty Exchange, Norman, 
Oklahoma Director 
Approximately 95 per cent of WNAD's 
programs are directed to adults. Its music 
programs emphasize the world’s finest 
music. Other outstanding series are in the 
fields of literature, science, health, discus- 
sion of current problems, and instruction 
in foreign languages — ^French, Portuguese, 
Spanish and German. 

Okegon State System or Highee Educa- 
tion, Station KOAC, Corvallis, Oregon 
Program Manager 

KOAC operates as a unit of the General 
Extension Division of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. As such, the 
station serves the Oregon' State College, 
the University of Oregon, the Colleges of 
Education, and the Medical School, as well 
as state organizations and state depart- 
ments of national organizations. The sta- 
tion has been in operation since 19I1. 

A full-time stafi directs the program 
service, maintaining specialists in agricul- 
ture, home economics, and school broad- 
casts. Service programs in these fields are 
featured, together with a well-rounded 
dally schedule of news and entertainment. 
The station maintains an elaborate library 
of masterworks of music and features 
three daily programs of classical music in 
addition to varied programs of popular, 
salon, and light concert works. Special 
events, including farm meetings, exposi- 
tions and fairs, as well as University and 
State College athletic contests, play an im- 
portant part in the operations of the pro- 
gram dq)artment 


PoEDUE University, Station 'WBAA, West 
Lafayette, Indiana Educational Super- 
visor 

Broadcasts agricultural news on Farm 
Forum, Farms Sr Farming, and the Farm 
Hours. Listen While You Worltj and 
Homemakers’ Club offer daily news, in- 
formation, entertainment, and instruction 
for housewives. 

Biographical material and information 
on symphonic music accompany the daily 
broadcast of The Symphony Hour. Other 
educational broadcasts include reports on 
engineering research at Purdue, similar 
information from the School of Pharmacy, 
and PTA reports to parents. Two discus- 
sion programs, one by townspeople and 
faculty, the other by university students, 
are broadcast during the winter. Women's 
Federated Clubs, GE's Excursions in Sci- 
ence, Public Health Nursing, Following 
Congress, Hoosier Health Reports, Safety 
and Service, Eyes on the Future, and Your 
Indiana are broadcast once a week. 

Syracuse University, Radio Workshop, 
Syracuse, New York Workshop Direc- 
tor 

Concert Time features a different type 
of musical program on each of its five 
broadcasts a week. All are done by stu- 
dents in the College of Fine Arts. Two 
programs a week usually are devoted to 
instrumentalists, two to vocalists, and one 
to what is known as "Opera Workshop," 
which presents scenes from operas sung in 
English. All the continuity for tlie pro- 
gram is written for an adult audience and 
the aim is to instill and increase an appre- 
ciation for fine music. 

The Daily Dozen consists of the top 
twelve news items of the day each fol- 
lowed by a feature story based on that 
item. The vast facilities of the Carnegie 
library on the campus are used by students 
for thorough research on the items of the 
day's news chosen for presentation. 
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Washington, State College of, Pullman, 
Washington Program Director 

Leaders in the Extension Services of the 
College, and in the Departments of Re- 
ligion, Home Economics, and Child Guid- 
ance, broadcast talks on worth-while 
books, old and new; current events and 
their significance; religion, homemaking, 
clothes, and the care of children. In addi- 
tion, there are programs of concert music 
and informative broadcasts on psychology, 
career guidance, educadon, special politi- 
cal events, and on other countries and 
their peoples. 

National Networl{s 

Ameeican Bboaucasting Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York Director of Public Affairs 

Labor USA and The Voice of Business 
are twin programs featuring the views of 
labor and management respectively. Labor 
USA, which gives the views of the CIO 
and the AFL in alternate periods of six 
months, is a presentation of labor news, 
dramatizations, interviews, and interpreta- 
tions of current labor problems. The Voice 
of Business, under the auspices of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
in alternate quarter periods, depicts in 
dramatized form various phases of busi- 
ness not generally known to the public. 

Youth Asks the Government is a weekly 
program which gives the youth of the 
nation an opportunity to get a complete 
rounded picture of the functions and oper- 
ations of their government and its various 
departments. Each week four high school 
students, who have been chosen because 
of their interest in public affairs, question 
an olGcial of the Government. The ofSdals 
who appear on this program are members 
of Congress, department heads, adminis- 
trative leaders of governmental branches, 
and others. Listeners to the program can 
learn much about current legislation and 
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the activities and policies of governmental 
departments and agencies. 

Since May 30, 1935, the town crier's bell 
has been the starting signal for AmerictYs 
Town Meeting, a weekly forum discus- 
sion of a national, political, or economic 
controversial question. Debaters cliosen to 
share their views with the public are al- 
ways outstanding authorities in the held 
under discussion. Members of the audi- 
ence ask questions of the speakers during 
the latter half of the program. Broadcasts 
usually originate from New York's Town 
Hall, except during intervals each year, 
when the meetings are held in audito- 
riums of cities throughout the nation. 

World Security Workshop is a half- 
hour dramatic program designed to pre- 
sent new suggestions for the solution of 
problems related to world peace and .Se- 
curity. It was instituted by the American 
Broadcasting Company, in cooperation 
with United World Federalists. 

Utilizing the radio workshop to attract 
a variety of ideas and scripts on the sub- 
ject, ADC has invited the participation of 
amateur and professional writers alike, in 
the hope that a succession of new and 
refreshing opinions on the world's prob- 
lems from writers in all stations of life 
will help Americans to a better under- 
standing of the way to lasting peace. 

Columbia Bkoadcasting System, 483 

Madison Avenue, New York 2a, New 

York Director of Education 

The American School of the Air, which 
started in 1930, broadcasts a program 
daily, Monday through Friday, each week. 
The individual titles vary from year to 
year, but cover such fields as history, mu- 
sic, science, literature, and current events. 
The programs seek to inform and to stim- 
ulate thought. In form they are radio 
drama, except for the music program. 

Invitation to Learning is a discussion 
program on great books in world litera- 
ture. Each week it brings to the micro- 
phone three or four eminent authorities — 
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writers, critics, economists, philosophers 
-who talk about a particular volume and 
its author. They seek to give radio listen- 
ers an understanding of the book, and o 

its influence. , . , , u - 

The People's Platjorm, which has been 
broadcast weekly since 15)38, uses two or 
more carefully chosen speakers and a mod- 
erator to debate informally those issues of 
the day which seem likely to command 
the greatest interest among radio listeners. 
Opposing views are stressed, but the possi- 
bilities for a common meeting ground are 

also explored. , 

Open Hearing offers an opportunity for 
the makers of national policy, legislators, 
administrators, and others to speak m the 
people. It also brings American radio lis- 
teners in all parts of the country a dirert 
contact with their servants in the natton s 
capital. The point of contact may be 
domestic or fordgn affairs. Speakers on 
both sides of important quesMns are given 
a chance to state thdr positions and offer 
rebuttal to their opponents. A moderator 
presides. 

Adventures in Science brings radio lis- 
teners to the frontiers of science, to learn 
about its most recent projects and ac- 
complishments. Some of the programs are 
broadcast from important scientific meet- 
ings; others bring eirunent scientific work- 
ers to the studio for interviews. One of t^ 
features of the series is a brief review of 
important scientific happenings of the 

week. , 

For lovers of serious music, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra broadcasts, those of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and Invitation to 
Music, presenting distinguished soloists 
with the CBS Symphony Orchestra, are 
outstanding events of the week. 

Mutual Bkoadcasting System, 1440 

Broadway, New York 18, New York 

Educational Department 

American Forum of the Air, the first of 
America’s radio forum programs, was 
started in 1919. The series presents na- 


tional controversial issues that headline the 
front pages of newspapers. The speakers 
are the legislators and high officials; the 
business, labor, and professional leaders 
whose names in themselves are headlines. 

The Forum is spontaneous and unre- 
hearsed. 

Exploring the Unknown each week 
dramatizes a different advance of applied 
science, with emphasis on the medical and 
physical sciences. Though the stories are 
presented in the form of fictional dramas, 
they are constructed around sdentific re- 
search and are so contrived as to under- 
line crucial and relevant facts about the 
science. 

I Was a Convict is a weekly program in 
which the Executive Director of The So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Crime conducts 
an interview with an exKmnvict who, in 
his own words, tells the pertinent facts of 
his life. The program opens witli a drama- 
tization of the actual crime committed 
and, following the interview with the man 
who committed it, there is a discussion be- 
tween the Crime Prevention Director and 
a distinguished educator or penologist on 
how this crime could have been prevented. 
Cumulatively, these programs constitute a 
strong indictment of society for its ap- 
palling indifference to the causes of crime. 

Meet the Press is' a weekly unrehearsed 
“press conference of the air," in which 
four reporters from the nation's leading 
newspapers question a person who has 
been very prominent in the news that 
week. No punches arc pulled, and off-the- 
record material is often revealed. Both the 
interviewing reporters and the person in- 
terviewed change from week to week. 

National Broadcasting Company, RCA 
Building, Radio Oty, New York 20, 
New York Manager, Public Service 
Department 

The University of Chicago Round Table 
has been presented regularly each Sunday 
smee 1931. At a time when Americans 
are being bombarded with information. 
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knowledge, 

competence The Round 

‘Sfseeks out such interpreters, and they 
«orL U views in the form of drscus- 
•nn The supervision of this senes is i 
u of V Radio Committee of the 

S and the speakers, prepares bibiiog- 
ranhies on subject matter, and offers tran- 

"^^Yowr Vnited Nations is a senes di^ 
deals with the history, background and 
• nf the United Nations m docu- 

rn'List.S »lp», Wl0.=d b, .. 

Ttant to the Secretary General of he 
Sted Nations. The series is presented 
S the cooperation of the American As^ 
racial on for the United Nations, which 
pthHie scripts and sells them to the 

fi,, definidons f 
American people, it presc 
rnnoress State Department and other or 
fi -afs United Nations leaders, and Mt- 

“-nieS®.' America United, was devel- 
oped in 1945 by the NBC in coop^ahon 

*' N.do..l 

the sponsoring organizations selects m 

subiert invites the participants, and super- 
suhject, uivii r representa- 

vises tire program. In aericul- 

tives of labor, managernent, ag ^ 


face America today. Reprints of btt>ad“^ 
are available upon request without charg 
from Ransdcll Inc., Printers, Washmgton. 

D. G. 


State and Local Programs 

CHaai-asTON. West Vihginu. WCHS Ra- 
dio Forum Education Director 
The WCHS Radio Forum is produced 
in cooperation with the Charleston Uague 
of Women Voters. The purpose o d^ 
programs is to present to the P»P'= 

Lssions on controversial state and local 
issues. Usually there arc two 
mve brief talks, one presenting each side 
S the issue, and dien the listening audi- 
ence is invited to telephone questions to 
the studio for the speakers. ^ 

L League of Women Voters are on hand 
durintt the broadcast to answer die tele- 

u ^ ond take the questions into the 
phones and taKe me m wpHS Ed- 

sions and advises on the planning of 
programs. 

DAYTON, Ohio, Station WHIG, 45 Ludlow 
StJee^ Dayton Education Director 
Future America Spends, which is broad^ 

w.irjTucKY Station WHAS, 
Louisville, Kentucky, ....LviUe a 

300 West Liberty Street, Louisville 

Program Director 

Amone the outstanding adult educa- 
. '^T"Lrins broadcast by this station 
tional Music, 

ftiSs in society, continuity sets the 
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stage with a short biography of the com- 
poser. A selection from his work is fol- 
lowed by a brief analysis of the social fac- 
tors, the remainder of the half hour being 
devoted to his music. (2) Trilogy, a series 
that divides a quarter-hour program into 
three parts: a five-minute biography, a 
story involving history or geography, and 
a discussion of the etymology of a word 
or of a proper name. (3) Kentucky on the 
March, which presents in dramatic form 
the evidences of Kentucky's awakening in 
the fields of agriculture, education, health, 
housing, labor, industry, conservation of 
natural resources, etc. 'Throughout, stress 
is laid on community cooperation for the 
achievement of democratic ends. (4) Ken- 
tuckiona Almanac, which incorporates into 
one program a group of broadcasts made 
available since 1929 by the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Kentucky. 
Talks on farm economy, home economics, 
agricultural engineering, agronomy, etc. 
are interspersed with indigenous folk 
music. 

New York, New York, WNYC— Munici- 
pal Broadcasting System, Municipal 
Building, Center & Chambers Streets, 
New York City Program Director 

WNYC has broadcast in tota all the 
sessions of the United Nations General 
Assembly, Security Council, Trusteeship 
Council, Economic and Social Council 
since tlie United Nadons set up temporary 
headquarters in March of 1946. Botli 
WNYC and WNYCFM have cancelled 
eidsdng programs as necessary in order 
to bring tills unparalleled public service 
to the people of New York. 

New York, New York, Station WQXR, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York ig. New 
York Assistant Director, Women’s Pro- 
grams, The Netv York Times 

The New York Times presents, as a 
public service, a weekly forum program 
over Station WQXR. This program, called 
What's on Your Mind?, differs in impor- 


tant respects from the majority of radio 
forums. In the first place, it is not held in 
the evening, but addresses itself to the 
mid-afternoon radio audience and brings 
them guests of national and international 
reputation to discuss significant quesdons 
with the lay men and women who share 
the microphones with the experts. In the 
second place, very few of the programs 
are broadcast from die studio. Instead, 
most of them originate before women's 
clubs in New York City and its suburbs. 

The WQXR engineers arrive early in 
the day. Lines arc laid, the remote control 
booth is set up, then the four members 
of the panel, two moderators, and an an- 
nouncer take the stage, and the show be- 
gins with a warm-up session. After the 
program has been put on the air, a ques- 
tion period follows. The easy and informal 
atmosphere of the program, the oppor- 
tunity given for audience pardcipadon, 
and the novelty of having a broadcast 
held on a club’s own premises have com- 
bined to make these forums attraedve and 
mentally sdmulating to women's groups. 

Rome, New York, Station WRUN, 127 

Liberty Street, Rome Education Direc- 
tor 

Stadon WRUN, operated by the pub- 
lishers of the Rome Daily Sentinel, broad- 
casts Your Neighbors Speak, a weekly 
half-hour forum on local, state and na- 
donal problems. Usually, two of the four 
pardcipants have some official or close 
nonoflicial connecdon with the problem 
under discussion, and the other two 
represent “interested cidzens," whose func- 
don is to ask quesdons designed to indi- 
cate the views of the man on the street 
or the typical housewife. There is no pre- 
pared script — the discussion is informal 
— ^and all the remarks are extemporaneous. 
After the discussion, the forum is opened 
to the general public for a quesdon-and- 
answer period, under the direcdon of the 
program moderator. Local libraries co- 
operate by arranging special displays of 
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books and magazine aiticlcs on the dis- 
cussion topics. 

Washington, State or, Superintendent 
or Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash- • 
ington Director of School and Com- 
munity Relations 

The office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction organizes and presents a 
fifteen-minute radio broadcast weekly over 
three Washington stations, which together 
fairly blanket the State in their cover- 
age. These programs analyze in popular 
fashion various current developments and 
problems in education. They feature round- 
table discussions, panels, talks, and educa- 
tional newscasts. The series was inaugu- 
rated in November, 1945. 

RECREATION 

Except for the National Recreation As- 
sociation, which heads the list, the fol- 
lowing notes on recreational programs are 
arranged under two subheads: City Pro- 
grams and County Programs, and are 
listed alphabedcally by names of cities 
and counties, respectively. 

National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York President 

Gives service to individuals and organi- 
zations with respect to all problems of 
recreation: leadership, organization and 
administration, facilities, and program. 
Services are available through visits of 
district field workers, institutes conducted 
by training specialists. National Recrea- 
tion Congresses, community surveys, cor- 
respondence, consultation, and publica- 
tions. Promotes music, drama, arts and 
crafts, nature activities, gardening, ath- 
letics, games, social recreation, rhythmic 
activities, industrial recreation. Publica- 
tions include books, pamphlets, bibliog- 
raphies and a monthly magazine. Recrea- 
tion. 


City Programs 

Austin, Texas, Recreation Department, 
1414 Lavaca Street, Austin Acting Di- 
rector 

Charged with the responsibility of plan- 
ning and promoting recreation activities 
and of providing recreational areas. The 
activities conducted reach all age levels 
from the preschool children's playschool, 
to a .Pioneer Fiddle and Folk Dance Unit 
for adults of every age. Every effort is 
made to establish a well-rounded program 
which includes arts and crafts, dancing, 
music, sports, outdoor activities, and spe- 
ctal celebrations. 

Baltimore, Maryland, Department of 
Public Recreation, 1129 N. Calvert 
Street, Baltimore 2 Director 

Conducts community programs of rec- 
reation in community buildings, parks, 
schools, and other city-owned property. 
The major adult activities consist of ath- 
letics; women’s clubs; craft classes in 
pottery, weaving, jewelry, wood carving, 
block printing, general crafts; symphonic 
orchestra; chorus; dramatic group; mod- 
ern dancing; sodal recreation. 

Birminoham, Alabama, Park and Recrea- 
tion Board, 2306 Third Avenue, Bir- 
mingham Acting Superintendent 

Plans recreation programs for all age 
groups regardless of race, color, or creed. 
Operates ten Recreation Center Buildings 
(7 for whites and 3 for Negroes) the 
year round. The programs for adults in- 
clude music, drama, arts, crafts, forums, 
lectures, hobbies, gardening, sports, and 
service groups. These programs are planned 
and carried out at all centers and, dur- 
ing June, July, and August, at 30 sum- 
mer playgrounds for adults as well as 
children. Often father, mother, and son 
are aU members of the same art class, and, 
strange as it may seem, the child some- 
times does as good work as the parents. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education, 
1380 East 6tli Street, Cleveland 14 Di- 
rector of Comrnutiity Centers end Pley- 
grounds 

A varied program of activities is pro- 
moted in the community centers of the 
Board of Education of Cleveland, includ- 
ing the physical, social, and creative phases 
of recreation. Interest is also developed 
in both vocal and instrumental music, as 
well as in drama and hobbies. 

A fully developed center with its gym- 
nasium, auditorium, and club rooms filled 
with groups pursuing various kinds of 
athletic, social, dramatic, musical, educa- 
tional, and ardstic activities becomes a 
veritable “people’s university” for the 
neighborhood. Such a place offers a splen- 
did opportunity for adults to keep abreast 
of the times, to maintain their efficiency, 
and to enjoy social contact with their 
neighbors. 

Dallas, Texas, Park and Recreation 
Department, City Hall, Dallas i Di- 
rector 0/ Part{s 

Numerous opportunities for adult rec- 
reation are made available through the 
leadership and facilities of the Dallas Park 
and Recreation department. The com- 
munity programs include civic group dis- 
cussion, educational films, socials, square 
dancing, and similar activities. The learn- 
ing, development, and enjoyment of the 
skills requited for many different outdoor 
and indoor sports and games are regu- 
larly promoted by the department. A His- 
torical Museum, Aquarium, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Zoological Garden, Museum of 
Natural History, and a Horticultural Mu- 
seum are sources of education and recrea- 
tion for thousands. 

Detroit, Michigan, Department op 
Parks and Recreation, Water Board 
Building, Detroit 26 Director of Pub- 
licity 

Aims to provide opportunities for con- 


adult education 

structive and enjoyable utilization of the 
Idsure time, of youth and adults. 

The program for adults offers various 
ways in which to learn new skills, explore 
new hobbies, improve physical well-being, 
and make interesting friends. Music for 
adults includes choral groups, coaching 
in sight singing, voice training, and in- 
structions in playing piano by ear. Craft 
classes for women offer instructions in 
dressmaking, plain sewing, embroidery, 
pottery and ceramics, painting, leather 
tooling and metal crafts. Besides these 
and otlier special activities, the depart, 
ment conducts innumerable classes in 
physical conditioning for adults. One of 
the unusual features is a swimming in- 
struction class for the handicapped. 

District of Colomdia Recreation De- 
partment, 3149 i6th Street, N.W., 
Washington Superintendent oj Recrea- 
tion 

Offers in its city-wide centers oppor- 
tunities for conversation classes in Span- 
ish, French, and Gaelic; orchestral and 
choral practice; training in speech and 
drama; forum discussions. 

Dubuque, Iowa, Recreation Commission, 
City Hall, Dubuque Superintendent of 
Recreation 

Recreational activities in Dubuque are 
planned as a year-round program for all 
age groups: children, youth, and adults. 
The program covers five broad phases of 
activity: (i) Physical activity, sports and 
games for all seasons, physical fitness 
classes, outdoor and indoor activity clubs; 
(2) arts and crafts groups on summer 
playgrounds and in indoor community 
recreation centers; (3) music and danc- 
ing; (4) dramatics; (5) social recreation 
for all age groups. Service is given to com- 
munity groups in all these phases of activ- 
ity. TTie program is based on the belief 
that education and recreation are as in- 
separable as they are indispensable. 
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Kansas City, Missouei, Welfabe Depart- 
ment, Recreation Division, City Hall, 
Kansas City 6 Superintendent, Public 
Recreation 

Has for its primary objective the pro- 
vision of a broad, balanced, and diversified 
leisure-time program for all the people 
of the city. Organized primarily on a 
neighborhood or community basis, adult 
programs fall into two general groupings: 

(i) Those planned for all-family partici- 
pation. and (2) diosc planned for adulte 
only, around a special interest. Emphasis 
is placed on participation of adults, not 
only in the setting up of programs for 
dieir own age group, but also in volunteer 
service in connection with recreation pro- 
grams for children and teen-agers. Sucli 
volunteer service to other groups is re- 
garded as a good recreation activity in 
itself. 

The "family night" programs have be- 
come a very popular activity in Kansas 
City, and numerous adults and children 
have learned tliat an evening with the 
family is highly enjoyable. The special 
programs for adults, only, include social 
recreation of various kinds, athletic leagues 
in the major sports for men and women, 
dramatics, talent shows, community sings, 
band and orchestra concerts including 
light opera, and hobby clubs. Special 
groups and classes in the homemaking 
skills have been worked out in coopera- 
tion with the Family life Education De- 
partment of the public schools. Programs 
and facilities particularly suited to the 
interests and needs of older men and 
women are being worked out. The plan 
is to provide special centers for this group 
where activities of immediate appeal to 
them will be carried on. Reading, table 
games, singing, weaving, whitding, and 
carving are to be features of these centers, 

Los Angeles, California, Department 
OF Playground and Recreation, City 
Hall, Los Angeles 26 Superintendent 
Increasing use by adults of municipal 


recreation facilities is indicated by attend- 
ance figures for recreation centers operated 
by tlie Los Angeles City Department of 
Recreation. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 40% of the 20,000,000 annual at- 
tendance is adult. Adults of all ages par- 
ticipate, especially young adults in sports; 
young and middle-aged housewives in 
women’s activity groups; and elderly, re- 
tired persons in a variety of activities. 

Among the recreation activities in which 
adults take part are arts, crafts, and vari- 
ous musical activities; folk dancing; and 
a variety of hobby groups. 

Louisville, Kentucky, Division of Rre- 
reation. Central Park, Louisville 8 
Superintendent 

A public tax-supported municip.Tl Rec- 
reation Department operating city play- 
grounds, full-time community centers, and 
part-time community centers in school 
buildings. Offers activities for all age 
groups in athletics, music, dancing, dra- 
matics, social games, sewing classes, cook- 
ing classes, clubs, etc. Operates a year- 
round program. Organized on a full- 
time basis in ipaS. A Division of the De- 
partment of Public Parks and Recreation. 

Mesa, Arizona, Parks and Playground, 
64 N. MacDonald Street, Mesa Director 

In addition to the customary program 
of games and sports, the organization 
sponsors opportunities for combined edu- 
cation and recreation, such as a writers 
dub, a theatrical group, arts and erdts 
group, and a group that devotes itself to 
the best in reading. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, Recreation De- 
partment, Board of Park Commission- 
ers, City Hall, Minneapolis 15 Director 
of Recreation 

Legally charged with the function of 
providing recreation facilities and pro- 
gram for the public use of the citizens of 
Minneapolis. Conducts a year-round city- 
wide program of sports and athletics, using 
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park facilities and school gymnasiums; 
also five year-round community centers 
under supervision, in addition to numer- 
ous after-school and. summer playgrounds. 

New York City Board op Education, 
Division of Community Education, no 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2 Direc- 
tofj Community Education 

Maintains a recreation program during 
the afternoon hours in 150 schools, for 
children of elementary school age. During 
the evening hours about the same number 
of schools (150) are used for the recrea- 
tion program of older young people and 
adults. The evening program includes 
physical activities, arts and crafts, informal 
courses, club meetings, social dancing, etc. 

Oakland, California, Becbsation De- 
partment, City Hall, Oakland 12 Su- 
perintendent of Recreation 

A municipal department operating the 
playgrounds, clubhouses, and community 
centers owned by the City of Oakland, 
and also the after-school playground pro- 
gram on all elementary school grounds. In 
operation the year round. Special activities 
in social recreation, crafts, and folk danc- 
ing. Participation is for all ages. 

Portland, Oregon, Bureau of Parks and 
Public Recreation, City Hall, Portland 
Director of Publicity 

Attendance records kept by the direc- 
tors in charge of the recreation centers, 
which serve almost every community in 
Portland, show that about half the per- 
sons registered in park bureau classes or 
using the city’s recreational facilities are 
adults. ' 

The Portland program includes, in ad- 
dition to the usual recreational activities, 
such adult interests as arts and crafts, hob- 
bies, music. Town Hall activities, drama, 
radio instruction and radio programs, con- 
sultation services and special programming 
for clubs and other groups. Portland in- 
dustries and stores frequently request help 


in setting up recreation programs or turn 
over recreational efforts to the department 
for directing. 

Readino, Pennsylvania, Department op 
Public Recreation, City Hall, Reading 
Superintendent of Recreation 

The Recreation Department of the City 
of Reading is one of the oldest in the 
United States. It sponsors a varied pro- 
gram of activities and events. Its many 
playgrounds offer a well-rounded pro- 
gram of music, crafts, athletics, dramatics, 
picnics, folk dancing, festivals and pag- 
eantry. The Department also sponsors a 
Philharmonic Orchestra, community cen- 
ters in school buildings, and a bulletin 
service on parties, games, holiday informa- 
tion, etc. 

Tacoma, Washington, Recreation Com- 
mission, City Hall Annex, Tacoma 2 
Superintendent, Public Recreation 

A coordinated program of public recrea- 
tion is in efiect in Tacoma where the 
Recreation Commission brings together 
the Tacoma School Board, the Metropoli- 
tan Park District, and the Tacoma. Com- 
munity Council representatives. The Su- 
perintendent of Public Recreation has the 
use of both school and park facilities. 

Adult recreation activities sponsored by 
the Commission include nature recreation, 
woodshops, arts and crafts, folk dancing, 
sewing and tailoring, informal dramatics, 
and community singing, etc. 

Wichita, Kansas, Board oe Park Com- 
missioners, Wichita Superintendent of 
Recreation 

Offers an extensive park program of 
outdoor recreation for adults in summer; 
the winter program is devoted largely to 
social activities such as folk dancing and 
arts and crafts, and to physical activities 
such as basketball, volleyball, etc. 

The unusual feature of the situation in 
Wichita is the close cooperation between 
the Board of Education and the Board of 
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Park Commissioners in working out an 
over-all program of education and recrea- 
Qon. The Park Board uses all the School 
Board facilities, such as gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, athletic fields, play equipment 
and auditoriums on a cost basis. 

WlLKES-BAlUtE, PSNNSV1,VANIA, PlAYOKOUND 

AND Receeation Association, 306 Ben- 
nett Building, Wilkes-Barre Acting Di- 
rector 

The Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation is sponsored by, and works in co- 
operation with, the Community Welfare 
Federation, the City Council, the Wilkes- 
Barre School Board, and Borough Coun- 
cils and School Boards. Its music programs 
for adults include grand opera, a people’s 
chorus and community orchestra, and a 
special Music Week in May. Hiking clubs, 
hobby clubs, and training classes for rec- 
reation leaders and playground teachers 
are other features of the adult program. 

County Programs 

Essex County, New Jersey, Park Com- 
mission, 115 Clifton Avenue, Newark 4 
Secretary-Director 

Provides more than 50 different types 
of recreational pursuits for residents of 
the County and their friends. Has the 
care, custody, and control of approximately 
4,000 acres of park and reservation land, 
varying in development from city parks 
with formal gardens to woodland retreats 
and picnic groves deep in the reservations. 
Offers ranger service for groups of 30 or 
more, desiring to tramp reservadon trails 
and hike with a purpose. 

Union County, New Jersey, Park Com- 
mission, Acme and Canton Streets, 
Elizabeth Superintendent of Recreation 

The prime function of the commission 
is to provide park and recreational facili- 
des and activities for the health, happi- 
ness, and welfare of the people of Union 
County, both young and old. Facilities 
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for practically all forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion are available in attractive surround- 
ings in some twenty-Bve units, comprising 
over four thousand acres, well distributed 
throughout the county. A year-round rec- 
reation staff conducts a diversified pro- 
gram of activities. 

Literature and further information sent 
upon request. 

Westchester County, New York, Rec- 
reation Commission, County OfEice 
Building, White Plains Superintendent 

General aim is to promote, demonstrate, 
and organize constructive and healthful 
recreadon throughout Westchester. Among 
the various services that the Commission 
operates are the Westchester County Cen- 
ter; Westchester Workshop, a center of 
arts and crafts for adults and children; 
and a lending service of recreation litera- 
ture, sheet music, costumes, motion picture 
films and equipment. The Commission 
also gives assistance in establishmg and 
developing community recreadon organi- 
zations in towns, villages, and cities 
throughout the County. This service in- 
cludes cooperation in surveys; leadership 
training institutes and courses; and as- 
sistance of Cousity Specialists in such ac- 
tivities as music, dramatics, arts and crafts, 
nature study, etc. 

REHABILITATION 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies. 

American Association oe Instructors at 
THE Bund, Overbrook School for the 
Blind, 64th and Malvern Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia 31, Pennsylvania Secretary- 
Treasurer 

An association of teachers and instruc- 
tors of the blind, founded in 1853, for 
the purpose of educating them academi- 
cally and vocationally. Can be consulted 
concerning all problems relating to the 
education of the blind; foscers and pro- 
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motes all movements having as their aim 
the improvement of the means of such 
education. 

American Association of Workers for 
THE Blind, c/o American Foundation 
for die Blind, 15 West i6th Street, New 
York II, New York Secretary-General 

Promotes education, employment, and 
general welfare of the blind; advocates 
pensions and relief legislation and place- 
ment of blind workers in competition 
with the seeing. Holds biennial confer- 
ences alternating with conferences of 
American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind. 

American Foundation for the Blind, 15 
West i6th Street, New York ii. New 
York Executive Director 

A national agency whose purpose is to 
promote the interests of the blind through- 
out the United States in close cooperation 
with all local organizations. Among its 
educational activities- are: research; pub- 
lications; reference library service; and 
consultation service. 

American Occupational Therapy Asso- 
ciation, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York Executive Secretary 

Occupational therapy is any activity, 
mental or physical, prescribed by a physi- 
cian for its remedial value. Physically, its 
function is to increase muscle strength 
and joint motion, as well as to improve 
general bodily health. Mentally, it aims 
to supply as nearly as possible normal 
activity tlirough avocational projects, and 
prevocational studies and training. 

The American Occupational Therapy 
Association was founded in 1917 to pro- 
mote the use of occupational therapy, to 
advance standards of education and train- 
ing in this field, to promote research, and 
to engage in other activities advantageous 
to the profession and its members. 


American Rehabilitation Committee, 28 
East 2rst- Street, New York 10, New. 
York Executive Secretary 

Provides work therapy and recondition- 
ing; instruction and orientation on a vari- 
ety of types of work to determine work 
tolerance and ability. The applicants served 
include physically and mentally handi- 
capped persons, except epileptics' and those 
needing permanent employment in shel- 
tered workshops. 

American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, 1537 35th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. Director, Field Service 

A national organization working for die 
prevention of deafness, the conservation 
of hearing, and the reliabilitation of die 
hard of hearing. Field Service. Informa- 
tion service on problems relating to the 
hearing-handicapped. Monthly publicadon. 
Hearing News. 

Braille Institute of America, 741 N. 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 27, Cali- 
fornia Managing Director 

A nonprofit organization, which offers 
its program to blind adults without re- 
spect to race, color, or creed. The program 
includes: (i) A counseling service, which 
gives consideration to personal and social 
problems of the blind and their families; 
(2) home teaching, which provides free 
instruction in reading Braille and Moon 
types; also in handicrafts, typing, short- 
hand, cooking, conversational French and 
Spanish, book reviews, short-story writing, 
poetry-writing, sculpturing, pottery-mak- 
ing, chorus singing, and other cultural 
and vocational subjects; (3) a free lending 
library, which functions through the Li- 
brary of Congress and serves borrowers in 
Southern California, Arizona, and South- 
ern Nevada; (4) an experimental machine 
shop; and (5) a printing plant, which is 
operated on a nonprofit basis for the pub- 
lication of literature in the Braille and 
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Moon types, including a monthly periodi- 
cal, the Braille Mirror. 

Institutb fob the Crippled & Disabled, 

400 First Avenue, New York 10, New 

York Director 

The purposes of the Institute are: (i) 
To study the economic consequences of 
physical disabilities and tlte methods and 
ways of alleviating them by discovering 
means of enabling the crippled and dis- 
abled to earn their own living and live 
a normal social life; and (2) to afford 
advice to organizations and individuals 
seeking to give help to handicapped per- 
sons. Since 1943, die Institute has con- 
ducted courses in “team work” in re- 
habilitation. The professions attending are 
doctors of medicine, including psychia- 
trists; physical and occupational therapists; 
psychologists; social workers; vocational 
counselors; and educators. The Institute 
publishes Thumbs Up and certain profes- 
sional papers in the over-all field of re- 
habilitation. It maintains a special library 
of some 36,000 volumes and pamphlets 
covering the field of rehabilitation of the 
severely disabled. 

National Association to Control Epi- 
lepsy, aa East 67th Street, New York 

31 , New York Executive Secretary 

A nonprofit organization chartered by 
the University of the State of New York, 
April 1944. Its purposes are fourfold: (i) 
To remove the ignorance, superstition and 
social stigma surrounding epilepsy; (a) 
to make available to all, the most recent 
information concerning epilepsy; (3) to 
further research in the field of epilepsy: 
(4) to improve the relationship between 
the epileptic and the employer. Informa- 
tive literature is sent to individuals and 
agencies upon request and The Green 
Light, a periodical, is sent to the Asso- 
ciation's members three times yearly, to- 
getlier with other pamphlets of interest. 
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National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York Medical Director 

The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene publishes Mental Hygiene, which 
is issued quarterly. This publication car- 
ries many articles on rehabilitation, espe- 
cially the rehabilitation of people with 
mental handicaps. A two-day scientific 
program is presented in New York City 
every November in connection with the 
Annual Meeting. Staff members also give 
numerous addresses and participate in 
various national and state conventions. 
Specialized work is carried on by several 
divisions. The Division on Rehabilitation 
publishes a bi-monthly bulletin on Psy- 
cliiatric Reliabilitation. The Division on 
Community Clinics, working through clin- 
ics in local communities, promotes the 
further education of parents, teachers, 
and nurses along mental hygiene lines. 
The Psychiatric Personnel Placement Serv- 
ice, set up as a joint project of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association and the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene in 
December, 1945, is very much interested 
in the educational aspects of psychiatry, 
and one of its functions is to .stimulate 
the development of further training facili- 
ties in psychiatry throughout the country. 

National League op Nursing Education, 
1790 Broadway, New York ig. New 
York Executive Secretary 

Conducts a program of Orthopedic 
Nursing Education the objectives of which 
are to improve the nursing care of ortho- 
pedic patients in hospitals and to assist 
with the integration of other nursing prin- 
ciples in the care of all patients. The means 
used to attain these objectives are; (i) 
preparation of educational material for-dis- 
tribution; (a) institutes, lectures, classroom 
teaching; (3) advisory service regarding 
orthopedic nursing courses, both basic and 
advanced; and (4) administration of schol- 
arships to help prepare qualified nurses 
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for positions as clinical instructors of or- 
thopedic nursing. 

The National Society for Crippled 
Children & Adults, ii S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois Executive 
Director 

A nation-wide organization, with a 
headquarters organization in Chicago and 
more than 3,000 affiliated state and local 
societies for the crippled and the handi- 
capped throughout the country. It was or- 
ganized in 1921. 

The Society seeks to render health, wel- 
fare, educational, recreational, vocational, 
and employment services to all types of 
handicapped persons. All its services are 
planned and carried out in a manner to 
supplement and extend, and not to dupli- 
cate or compete with, the services of any 
other agency public or private; national, 
state, or local. 

National Society for the Prevention 

OF Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New 

York ig, New York Executive Director 

A volunteer agency, whose purposes are: 

(1) To ascertain the causes and conditions 
which lead to partial or total loss of vision; 

(2) to promote measures and disseminate 
information which may help in eliminat- 
ing such causes and in conserving and 
protecting eyesight 

The Society has no local branches but 
ofiers assistance and leadership to official 
and unofficial groups whose activities may 
in any way contribute to the maintenance 
of eye health and safety. Effierts are made 
to improve the eye knowledge of vari- 
ous professional groups, such as teachers, 
nurses, social workers, doctors in training 
and in service. Promotion of practices and 
environmental conditions for greater eye 
efficiency and safety of workers, and de- 
velopment of demonstration projects for 
early discovery and suitable care of eye 
diseases are other examples of the So- 
ciety’s program. Professional groups and 
the lay public are reached through such 


educational media as lectures, pamphlets, 
posters, special exhibits, films, and the 
radio. Periodicals include Eye Health and 
Safety News, an informal bulletin; and 
Sight-Saving Review, a quarterly maga- 
zine. 

National Tuberculosis Association, lygo 
Broadway, New York 19, New York 
Managing Director 

The objectives of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, founded in 1904, are the 
prevention and control of tuberculosis, a 
communicable disease. Today, its affiliated 
associations in every state and territory 
are all working within their designated 
areas for tuberculosis control on state and 
local levels. One of the'principal weapons 
used by these voluntary associations in 
the fight against tuberculosis is education 
— education of die individual, of the com- 
munity, and of special groups within the 
community. The associations work in close 
cooperation with the medical profession 
and official health agencies. The National 
Association also supports medical research. 
It supplies educational material to the local 
associations to assist in all phases of the 
work, and issues a monthly news maga- 
zine, The Bulletin. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
U. S. Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Director 

Established July 6, 1943, as a constituent 
of the Federal Security Agency, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is the central 
instrument in the Federal-State rehabilita- 
tion system. The agencies belonging to the 
system are equipped and ready to supply 
any necessary services to bring or restore 
the physically or medically impaired civil- 
ian to useful, self-sustaining employment 
which utilizes his highest aptitudes and 
skills. These services cover a wide range, 
including vocational counseling, training, 
and placement, which are always given 
without charge. 

The national office certifies federal funds 
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for the use of the states, establishes stand- 
ards in the various areas of service, and 
furnishes technical assistance to tlie states. 
State programs, which are in operation in 
all the states and the District of Colum- 
bia, are administered by Divisions of Re- 
habilitation, generally located in the state 
capitals. Many states maintain brancli of- 
fices in the larger cides. The postal ad- 
dress of any state or city office may be 
obtained from the national office. 

The Volta BimEAU, 1537 35th Street, 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. Executive 
Secretary 

The Volta Bureau, established in 1877 
by Alexander Graham Bell to aid the deaf 
and the bard of hearing, is controlled by 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It aids 
schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach 
speech and lip reading, by collecdng' and 
publishing papers and statistics on the sub- 
ject and by cooperating with teachers. It 
publishes the Volta Review, a monthly 
illustrated magazine. Members of the 
AAPTSD include hard-of-hearing adults, 
parents and teachers of deaf children, 
physicians, librarians, school nurses, and 
others. The work is carried on through 
correspondence and personal interviews. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Arranged in three subdivisions: Catho- 
lic, Jewish, Protestant. The Protestant list 
is in two sections: Central Bodies and 
Lsical Churches. Under each heading the 
entries are listed alphabetically. 

Catholic 

Catholic AssoctATioH foe Inteknational 
Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Executive 
Secretary 

A membership organization that de- 
veloped out of a series of meetings in 1926 
and 1927. The Association prepares and 
publishes Committee reports, which, be- 
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fore publication, are discussed botli pub- 
licly and privately to ensure the ablest 
possible revision. Emphasis is upon subjects 
that deal, directly or indirectly, with inter- 
national organization and action to pro- 
mote world peace. Annual and regional 
conferences are held. 

Catholic Infokmation Society, 214 West 
31st Street, New York i. New York 
Director 

The purpose of the Catholic Informa- 
tion Society is twofold: (i) To instruct 
Catholics in the arguments supporting 
their belief and practice; (z) to afford 
nonCatholics an opportunity to obtain 
authentic information which, it is hoped, 
will foster good will and understanding 
and, by removing the misconceptions that 
cause intolerance, help to create a more 
united American citizenry. 

To both Catholics and non-Catholics 
who desire a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the Catholic faith, the Society will 
send upon request the Marathon Corre- 
spondence Course. The subject of the 
course is the Catholic Church — what Cath- 
olics believe and why they believe it. The 
course is covered by a series of six tests, 
each test consisting of 100 true-false, multi- 
ple-choice, and fill-in questions. Students of 
Sacred Theology serve as the correspond- 
ence school instructors. When an instruc- 
tor, receives the answers to a test, he cor- 
rects them, explains any mistakes that have 
been made, and gives further information 
asked for. The course is available to every- 
one interested, regardless of sect or creed. 

CoHFEATEEHITY OF ChBISTIAN DoCTEINE, 

131a Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Executive Secre- 
tary 

A parish organization which enrolls 
adults and youth of both sexes. It offers 
a program of religious education in which 
the emphasis is on practice; that is, the 
application of religious principles to daily 
Iffe at home and at work; in family, civil. 
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and social life. The method used is pri- 
marily small group discussion. From six to 
ten persons meet weekly for an hour or 
an hour and a half during two eight-week 
sessions to consider and discuss a subject, 
judge its relation to daily life, and con- 
sider how it may be acted upon. Leader- 
ship institutes and workshops are also 
used. 

Kniohts of Columbus Correspondence 
School, New Haven, Connecticut Ed- 
ucational Director 

The major educational activity of the 
Supreme Council of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus at present is its Correspondence 
School. This school was organized in 1923. 
While maintained primarily for members 
and their families, the school is now open 
also to all war veterans with an honorable 
discharge from service. It is operated not 
for profit but on a tuition-at-cost basis, 
and textbooks are included free of charge 
in all courses. The K. of C. Society has 
been the pioneer among fraternal organi- 
zations in entering this field of adult edu- 
cation. 

More than loo courses of study are 
given. These include instruction in busi- 
ness subjects, English, foreign languages, 
Catholic subjects, civil service, practical 
engineering, drafting, and in many other 
technical or special courses. The students 
range from 16 to 79 years of age; the 
average age is about 30. 

The National Catholic Educational 
Association, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Sec- 
retary General 

A voluntary organization whose mem- 
bership includes those who are interested 
in promoting Catholic education in the 
United States. Since it was organized in 
1904, the Association has held annual 
meetings every year with the exception of 
1943 and 1945 when conventions were 
banned as a war measure. 

The papers read and discussed at the 


different meetings deal not only with the 
perennial problems of Catholic education 
but also with educational subjects of pre- 
vailing interest. The published Proceed- 
ings of the meetings contain information 
of importance to all who are concerned 
with education. Each volume includes 
papers of outstanding merit that reveal 
the lofty vision and serious efforts which 
characterize Catholic educational activity 
in this country. 

The Association issues a quarterly pub- 
lication, The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Bulletin. The August 
number is the Report of the Proceedings 
and Addresses of the Annual Meeting. 

Jewish 

American Jewish Congress, 1834 Broad- 
way, New York 23, New York Execu- 
tive Director 

The American Jewish Congress carries 
on an extensive program of adult educa- 
tion for the purpose of developing an in- 
telligent and articulate public opinion on 
Jewish affairs. This program is imple- 
mented by special educational materials 
prepared for Congress members and chap- 
ters throughout the country by the Com- 
munity Service Bureau, and by a wide 
range of informational materials issued 
by the Office of Jewish Information (OJI) 
both to Congress members and to the gen- 
eral public, Jewish and non-Jewish. These 
materials, intended both for individual 
reading and for use in educational pro- 
grams and discussion groups, include; (i) 
Congress Weekly: a weekly 16-page maga- 
zine, a review of Jewish interests; (2) Jew- 
ish Affairs; a bi-weekly popular pamphlet 
series on Jewish problems; (3) Ojitems: 
a printed weekly clipsheet and graphic 
service to the press; (4) News of the 
Month: a monthly wall newspaper, tell- 
ing in picture, chart, illustration, and story 
the developments in Jewish life through- 
out the world; (5) Law and Social Ac- 
tion: a monthly review of legal, judicial, 
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and administrative developments in the 
field of discrimination, civil liberties, mi- 
nority group rights, etc,; (6) Facts on 
Friction: a monthly review of develop, 
ments in the field of research on problems 
of group tensions and community rela- 
tions. 

B’nai B’ntTH, roo3 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. President 

The D’nai B'rith' organization, through 
its cltapters throughout the country, car- 
ries forward a program of adult educa- 
tion in both men and women's groups. 
The topics dealt with include Judaica, 
current problems, religion, social service. 
The organizations further carry on a va- 
riety of projects giving practical imple- 
mentation to the cultural program. These 
projects include the areas of antidefama- 
tion, veterans problems, Jewish educa- 
tion, and community welfare. 

Outstanding in the educational efforts 
of the B'nai B’rith organization, are the 
B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations which 
conduct a program of cultural, religious, 
and counseling services at 146 colleges 
in the United States, Canada, and in Cuba. 
Regularly assigned personnel directs these 
programs on college campuses, providing 
instruction, personal counseling, and op- 
portunities for student participation in 
Jewish affairs. The Hillel Foundations also 
make possible an integrated intercultural 
program at the colleges where they func- 
tion. 

The College of Jewish Studies, 72 East 

Eleventh Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 

Director 

The College aims to provide varied op- 
portunities for pursuing organized study 
in the history, language, literature, and 
religion of the Jewish people. It also pro- 
vides professional training to young men 
and women who wish to prepare for 
Hebrew teaching as a vocation, or for 
teaching in Jewish Sunday schools, or for 
leading and supervising Jewish club work. 


Tile College of Jewish Studies tries to 
integrate intellectual, social, and cultural 
interests in such a manner as to enable 
students to derive joy from their studies 
and to deepen their knowledge and under- 
standing through the social and cultural 
activities in which they engage. 

Commission on Jewish Education of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, 34 West 6th Street, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio Educational Director 

The Commission on Jewish Education 
carries on most of its adult education un- 
der the auspices of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, and the American 
Institute for Jewish Studies, which is an 
affiliate of the Union. 

The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations has over 330 congregations con- 
nected with it. Each congregation looks 
to the Commission as the publishers of 
materials suited to the needs of adults. 
These materials, which are prepared by 
a Committee on Adult Education, include 
books on Jewish history and religion, the 
Jewish festivals, Jewish literature, modern 
Jewish problems, the prayer book, Jewish 
contribution to civilization, and other re- 
lated subjects. 

Affiliated congregations keep in touch 
widi the Commission, receive its catalogs 
of publications annually, and are tliere- 
fore in a position to order the new books 
for adult education as they come off the 
press. They use these in the conduct of 
their courses for adult study groups. 

The National Academy for Adult Jew- 
ish Studies, 3080 Broadway, New York 
27, New York Director 

The National Academy for Adult Jew- 
ish Studies, organized in 1940, is the cen- 
tral agency for adult Jewish education 
among the organized forces of Conserva- 
tive Judaism in America. It is under the 
Joint auspices of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, the United Syna- 
gogue of America, and the Rabbinical 
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Assembly of America, in cooperation with 
the National Federation of Jewish Men’s 
Clubs and the National Women's League. 
During recent years a growing number 
of congregations in every part of the coun- 
try have conducted courses of study under 
the Academy’s guidance. The congrega- 
tions that have met specified requirements 
have been permitted to establish local In- 
stitutes of Jewish Studies affiliated with 
the National Academy. 

Since its founding, the National Acad- 
emy has published more than twenty text- 
books, specially written for adult students 
and intended to be used in short-term unit 
courses. These text materials cover a wide 
variety of subjects among them the Jewish 
Religion, Biblical Literature, Modern Jew- 
ish Literature, Hebrew Language, Jewish 
History, Palestine and Zionism, Jewish 
Education, and Jewish Family Life. In 
addition, there have been published a 
number of volumes known as the Adult 
Jewish Education Series; also, special tracts 
and promotional literature. 

National conferences on adult Jewish 
education, held under the auspices of the 
Academy, are attended by Rabbis; Jewish 
educators; and, from congregations all 
over the land, Jewish lay leaders who are 
interested in this field. A new venture in 
adult education was launched with the 
holding of National and Regional Lay- 
man's Institutes at whiclt lay people devote 
from three to five days to intensive Jewish 
study. Such Layman's Institutes have been 
held in New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, and Boston. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 

1819 Broadway, New York 23, New 

York 'Executive Director 

The National Council of Jewish Women, 
established in 1893, with headquarters in 
New York City, has Senior and Junior 
Sections throughout the country. 

The Council's program is primarily one 
of service and education for action in the 
fields of social legislation, international 


relations and peace, contemporary Jewish 
affairs, social welfare, overseas service, 
and service to the foreign born. 

Anticipating the requirements of mod- 
ern social welfare methods, the National 
Council of Jewish Women, from its incep- 
tion, stressed the training of volunteer 
workers to facilitate the establishment of 
neighborhood houses, nursery schools, sum- 
mer camps, child health clinics, and simi- 
lar projects which were not sponsored by 
existing social agencies. 

From its beginnings, too, the Council 
has been in the forefront of the fight for 
peace through better international coopera- 
tion. It took its first step in this direction 
when the Council’s president petitioned 
President McKinley to avoid war with 
Spain. Through the years, the Council has 
participated in every important peace 
movement. 

National Jewish Welfare Board, 145 

East 32nd Street, New York 16, New 

York Executive Director 

A selected list of adult education proj- 
ects, sponsored by the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, includes: (i) Jewish Cen- 
ter Lecture and Concert Bureau, which 
makes available speakers and artists treat- 
ing all phases of Jewish culture, through 
forums, lectures, debates, and other meet- 
ings; (2) The Jewish Book Council of 
America, which aims to revive the tradi- 
tional zeal for Jewish knowledge among 
adults; to stimulate the creation of li- 
braries in private homes, schools, syna- 
gogues, and other Jewish institutions; 
and to enrich the programs of clubs, 
study circles, formal classes, and discussion 
groups by urging the reading of Jewish 
books; (3) Jewish Education Department, 
which advises on Jewish' content in Jew- 
ish Center programs and renders assist- 
ance in matters pertaining to Jewish edu- 
cation; (4) Jewish Music Council, which 
is made up of representatives of national 
Jewish organizations of all kinds that are 
interested 'in a cultural program for Amer- 
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ican Jews. Suggestions for a variety of 
musical activities; lists of instrumental 
music and recordings; promotional ma- 
terial, including posters and mats; and re- 
source materials for talks, discussions, ser- 
mons, and written articles are provided 
without cost to any Jewish organization 
that is interested in engaging in Jewish 
musical activity. 

Zionist Oroanization of America, Edu- 
cation Department, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York vj. New York Direc- 
tor 

The Education Department assists the 
Zionist regions and districts through the 
following types of services: (i) Answers 
inquiries by telephone, by letter, in person; 

(2) supplies program materials, songsheets, 
exhibits, news releases, recordings, lecture 
oudines, quizzes, Elms, books, speakers; 

(3) renders assistance to newsletter editors, 
forum chairmen, study-group leaders, pro- 
gram planners; (4) conducts an Adult 
School of Zionist Studies; (5) issues books, 
pamphlets, program bulletins; (6) co- 
operates with and assists groups and or- 
ganizations in related Zionist and Jewish 
education fields and in areas of interfaith 
and intercultural activities. 

Protestant 
Central Bodies 

American Unitarian Association, Di- 
vision OF Education, Department of 
Adult Education and Social Rela- 
tions, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts Director, Department of Adult 
Education and Social Relations 

Purpose of the Department is to assist 
local churches in the United States and 
Canada to organize programs and projects 
in the field of adult education and reli- 
gious social action, and to stimulate con- 
structive individual and group activity on 
current legislative issues. This purpose is 
carried out through correspondence, field 
visits, and the publication and distribution 
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of factual and interpretative material deal- 
ing witli the soci.il aspects of religion. 

The Department’s primary concern is 
witli the influence and responsibility of the 
liberal church in relation to problems of 
world order and democracy. 

Congregational Christian Churches, 
Council for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York Director 

The general purpose of the Council for 
Social Action is to inform church members 
on the social, economic, and political issues 
of the day and to motivate them to action 
on these issues. This dual function of the 
Council is discharged in various areas 
through its Committees on International 
Reladons, Legislation, Intercultural Rela- 
tions, Agricultural Relations, and Indus- 
trial Relations. 

The Council aids local churches to estab- 
lish their own Social Action Committee. A 
Church Counsellor on the central staff 
spends much of his time in the field, speak- 
ing in local churches and before church 
groups, consulting with tliem, teaching at 
summer schools and conferences, and giv- 
ing leadership to groups on college cam- 
puses. 

The Council publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, Social Action; an occasional news- 
letter, Together; and pamphlets on special 
topics. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
1900 U. B. Building, Dayton 2, Ohio 
General Secretary of Christian Education 

In the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, which was formed by the union 
of the Evangelical Church and the United 
Brethren Church, responsibility for admin- 
istration of Christian Education resides in 
a denominational Board, one of whose 
staff members is a Director of Adult Work, 
There arc similar Boards of Christian Edu- 
cation and Directors of Adult Work in 
each of the 52 Annual Conferences into 
which the denominadon is organized, and 
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in the more than 5,000 local churches. 
Through these channels, adult education 
is promoted and directed by means of 
periodicals, conventions, conferences, and 
training schools. 

Since the close of World War II, major 
attention in the adult field has been given 
to work with young adults, especially re- 
turned veterans, and to organized men’s 
groups. 

Federal Council of Churches or Christ 
IN America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York Executive Secre- 
tary 

Works toward improvement of human 
relations — intercultural, interracial, inter- 
national. The Council is not an administra- 
tive organization. It holds conferences of 
local church leaders to stimulate study and 
intelligent discussion of social, economic, 
and political questions from the point of 
view of Christian ethics. Sponsors radio 
broadcasts. Publishes Federal Council Bul- 
letin, monthly except July and August; In- 
formation Service, weekly except during 
August. Full list of publications sent upon 
request. 

Friends' General Conference, 1515 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsyl- 
vania Secretary 

Since the Society of Friends has no pro- 
fessional priesthood, believing that each in- 
dividual carries responsibility for finding 
communion with God and helping in the 
welfare of the community, adult education 
is of prime importance. 

The Friends' General Conference Com- 
mittee on Religious Education publishes 
study courses and lessons for adult classes 
in Sabbath Schools; prepares outlines for 
other discussion groups; conducts leader- 
ship training courses; and helps leaders by 
visits, correspondence, in choice of mate- 
rial, and in method. Adult education in 
local communities is also promoted 
through individual reading and study. 
Perhaps the most distinctive method of 


education among adults is that of projects 
of social action. Friends’ Committees help 
communities to study a community prob- 
lem and decide what can be done and then 
plan how they can best carry through the 
program of action. 

International Council of Religious 
Education, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago l, Illinois Director of Adult 
Work 

“Learning for Life,” a study plan for 
adults, published and distributed by the 
ICRE, offers a variety of elective courses 
grouped under seven main headings: (i) 
The Bible in Life; (2) Personal Faith and 
Experience; (3) Christian Family Life; 
(4) Church Life and Outreach; (5) Com- 
munity Issues; (6) Major Social Problems; 
(7) World Relations. The Council recom- 
mends and makes available selected inter- 
denominational texts on the subjects cov- 
ered in the “Learning for Life” program. 

Local congregations are urged to use 
democratic methods in selecting the courses 
for their study programs. For administra- 
tion of the program, local churches are ad- 
vised to set up an educational committee, 
or similar body, to coordinate the adult 
study program with other church program 
activities. 

The Methodist Church, The Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York ii. New York Sec- 
retary of Missionary Education 

The educational program of the Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service, which 
reaches more than a million Methodist 
women in the United States, consists of a 
regular monthly meeting for at least nine 
months of the year; meetings each month 
of smaller groups within the Society 
known as Circles; study classes on subjects 
approved by the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service of the Board of Missions 
and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church; and special studies arising out of 
the needs of the local groups. A program 
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booklet and a worship booklet, which con- 
tain suggestions for twelve monthly pro- 
grams, are furnished for local societies 
tlirough the Woman's Division of Chris- 
tian Service. The study emphases each 
year relate to Home and Foreign Missions, 
Social Action, and the Bible. Through 
tliese various educational opportunities 
Methodist women are seeking to create a 
group mind which will express itself in 
personal and social living that is Christian. 

PRESByTEKI.-lN CHUHCH, U. S. A., BoARD OF 

Christian Education, 1105 Witherspoon 

Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Di- 
rector, Department 0/ Adult Wor\ 

In the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., tlie 
range and scope of the curriculum for 
adults has expanded to include the whole 
field of community and world problems 
and tensions, and there is a definite trend 
toward correlating the many program ap- 
proaches to adults into a balanced, unified 
pattern, so that a broader base of knowl- 
edge and participation may be achieved 
with more adults. Thus the program ele- 
ments of missions, evangelism, steward- 
ship, social education and action, family 
life, etc. become parts of a coordinated 
whole. A strong national interboard coun- 
cil on united adult work helps to achieve 
this. 

There has been, also, considerable ad- 
vance with regard to procedures and tech- 
niques in adult education. Short-term 
courses along broad elective lines, cutting 
across organized groups, are increasingly 
popular, while the organized class study 
along traditional lines is being maintained 
as well. Drama, music, the open forum, 
the informal discussion group, the panel, 
book-reading clubs, informal leadership- 
training groups, schools of religion, 
schools of missions, family nights at the 
church combining various adult educa- 
tional features, increased social-recreadonal 
activities, etc. are dramatizing the un- 
tapped possibilities in the adult field. 
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Specifically, the adult educational elforts 
in the Presbyterian Church are focu.sed in 
five major areas: (i) The Training of 
Church Oflicer.s, to enlist the intelligent 
•services of laymen; (2) Men's Work, to 
awaken the rank and file of the laity to the 
total task of the church; (3) Young 
Adults, to meet their special needs and in- 
terests: (4) Family Life, to bring help to 
the home in every possible way; (5) Adult 
Study-Discussion-Action Curricular and 
Techniques, with a broad base of opera- 
tion. 

Local churches are encouraged to review 
regularly the effectiveness of their pro- 
grams with adults. The Board of Cliris- 
tian Education makes certain instruments 
available to the local congregations for 
such purposes and tries to give tlicm belli 
in evaluating and revising their programs 
to meet the needs of adults more ade- 
quately. 

The Universalist Church or America, 16 

Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 

General Superintendent 

The adult education program of the 
Universalist Church is the direct responsi- 
bility of department executives whose pro- 
jected programs have been correlated by a 
special Leadership Education Committee 
of the denomination's Central Planning 
Council. In this Council all the auxiliaries 
and allied organizations have representa- 
tion. 

A selected committee made up of execu- 
tives prepares an annual Plan Book, which 
is distributed without cost to all churches 
and groups within the churclies. The Plan 
Book differs in its emphasis each year, aim- 
ing to implement the needs .ts expressed 
through the Central Planning Council. 
Since organizationally, the Universalist 
Church is a free church, no superimposed 
or detailed program of absolute require- 
ments can be projected, but the Plan Book 
points local leaders in some uniform di- 
rection. 
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The Association of Universalist Women, 
representing the women’s division, issues 
an annual Yearbook of program sugges- 
tions, study group materials, and worship 
services. The General Sunday School As- 
sociation provides a generous amount of 
leadership material for parents, teachers, 
and superintendents. The Universalist 
Youth Fellowship promotes an active so- 
cial action program. 

Executives are available for field service 
to local churches, and summer institutes 
in several widely separated areas are 
sponsored and pardy maintained under 
denominadonal guidance. 

Local Churches 

Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church, 

Chevy Chase Circle, Washington, D. C. 

Director of Educational Program 

Aims to provide a complete program of 
adult educadon, with classes and discus- 
sion groups for all ages and mixed groups 
as well as separate men's and women's 
organizadons. In addition to the tradi- 
donal Bible study groups and classes for 
adults, there are discussions of current so- 
cial, economic, and political subjects from 
the Chcisdan point of view with the aim 
of presenting a clear picture so that each 
member may think the problem through 
for himself. A "Mother's Class" deals es- 
pecially with subjects relative to the reli- 
gious nurture and training of children. 
The officers of the church meet not only 
for the business management of the 
church but also as a class to study the 
work of the church. 

Provision is made for the members of 
each group to serve in some definite proj- 
ect of a service nature. Because the groups 
believe that study without action does not 
lead to Christian living, there is constant 
emphasis upon doing as well as upon 
study. 

The Sunday morning preaching service 
is looked upon as the main element in the 
adult educational program of the church. 


The Church in the Highlands, White 
Plains, New York Minister 

The Church deals at various points and 
in different ways with public issues. Em- 
phasis on such issues characterizes the 
preaching of the Minister. In the Men's 
Club, the Women’s League, the High- 
landers, and other groups, discussions and 
addresses on public issues are scheduled 
through a World Service Committee, 
which presents the program in a broad in- 
ternational context, pointing out the rel- 
evance of the world mission of Christian- 
ity to the establishment of world peace. A 
group for the discussion of international 
problems meets monthly. 

The Community Church op New York, 
40 East 35 Street, New York, New York 
Director of Educational Program 
The principal features of the adult edu- 
cation program arc as follows; (i) A Sun- 
day evening community forum, addressed 
by distinguished speakers on national and 
international problems, with questions and 
discussion from the audience; (2) a round- 
table discussion group, for the informal 
and intensive discussion of public ques- 
tions; (3) regular midweek lecture courses, 
running six or eight successive weeks, con- 
ducted by qualified leaders; (4) occasional 
language courses; (5) R consultation serv- 
ice, under the direction of trained experts, 
in problems of marriage, mental hygiene, 
and vocational guidance. 

Congregational House Institute, 14 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts Di- 
rector 

Each fall, the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Conference and The Pilgrim Press 
jointly conduct the Congregational House 
Institute for church and church-school 
workers. The Institute meets for five suc- 
cessive Monday evenings for a program 
which varies in detail from year to year, 
but is fairly constant in its pattern. 

The first hour of each evening session is 
devoted to group study and discussion of 
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five elective standard courses, which deal 
with the content and techniques of differ- 
ent phases of church work and teaching. 

The group study period is followed by a 
general assembly at which a series of lee- 
tures may be given by some one person, 
or separate, but related, subjects may be 
presented by different speakers. 

Teachers, superintendents, pastors, of- 
ficers, and others seriously interested in 
church work come from the Congrega- 
tional churches in the Boston area to at- 
tend the Institute. 

CoTTAGB Grove Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Cottage Grove Avenue, Des 
Moines, Iowa Pastor 

Christian adult education is developed 
through two channels: The Mariners Club 
and the Mothercraft Club. The Mariners 
Club program is directed by three Com- 
missions: (i) Christian Home Commis- 
sion, which deals with problems of the 
home and personal life; (a) Faith and Life 
Commission, which stresses knowledge of 
the Church and dms to bring others into 
the circle of that knowledge; (3) Social 
Education and Action Commission, which 
seeks to show how Christian principles can 
be applied in all phases of life. 

The Mothercraft Club, made up of 
young mothers of preschool children, 
centers its study on the problems of Chris- 
tian home life and the relation of the home 
to the church. 

CooNaL OB Churches of Lowell, 36 
Douglas Road, Lowell, Massachusetts 
Chairman of General Committee 

A “University of Life" program is of- 
fered cooperatively hy Protestant Churches 
in Lowell. The program consists of a seria 
of lecture and discussions on: (i) Chris- 
tianity and Human Relations; (2) Under- 
standing the Bible. Topics taken up under 
the first series have included Jew and 
Arab in Palatine," “Dealing with the 
Japanese People,” “Labor and Manage- 
ment,” “The American Home," 


First Methodist Church, Ross and Har- 
wood, Dallas, Texas Educational Di- 
rector 

Indispensable to the Church's program 
of adult education is a functioning Adult 
Council, which meets regularly, initiates, 
develops, and undergirds the whole pro- 
gram. Supplementing and strengthening 
the program of class study for adults are 
the Sunday evening meetings arranged 
periodically, including at least one series 
of Adult Forums each year. 

Another significant phase of the adult 
education program is the sponsoring of 
children’s and youth departments by adult 
rlaww. One of the great values accruing 
from this relationship between adult 
classes and younger age groups is that the 
adults gain a clearer, more sympathetic 
understanding of the Church's total pro- 
gram. Important also is the assistance 
given sponsored departments in matters of 
leadership. 

First Unitarian Church, Orlando, Flor- 
ida The Ministers 

Conducts two series of Community Fo- 
rums, one in Noveraber-December, the 
other in January-February each year. Spe- 
cial emphasis on social and international 
problems. Speakers mainly from the fac- 
ulty of Rollins College. No sectarian 
propaganda; a real community project, 
members being drawn from all churches, 
and from no church. 

A Choral Speaking Group for young 
peopie meets weekly. Members of the 
group read the lessons in the Church serv- 
ice once a month. The program^ of the 
Group includes both speech training and 
the appreciation of poetry. 

Gwynedd Meeting of the Religious S(^ 
ciETY of Friends, Gwynedd, Pennsyl- 
vania Chairman of Committee on Re- 
ligious Education 

Adult education is carried on in three 
ways: (i) Two adult classes in Firstday 
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(Sunday) School, one class studying ques- 
tions of the day, such as juvenile delin- 
quency, from the Christian point of 
view; the other studying the Bible and- its 
application to everyday living; (2) eve- 
ning meetings of mothers to study child 
psychology; (3) Sunday evening commu- 
nity lectures planned to stimulate thought- 
ful consideration and intelligent discussion 
of social and religious questions. 

Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church, 
Lyndale at Groveknd, Minneapolis 4, 
Minnesota Minister oj Education 

Conducts "The University of Life,” a 
Sunday evening program for youth 15-35 
years of age, Talks and discussions are of- 
fered in four major areas of interest: Re- 
ligion; Psychology-Personality; World Af- 
fairs; and Creative Arts, and in each area, 
the programs are conducted op three dif- 
ferent levels — high school, university, and 
senior business. 

There is also an 'Adult University of 
Life, which meets on Thursday evenings. 
Courses are offered in Ave areas of adult 
interest; (i) Understanding the New Tes- 
tament; (2) Understanding Ourselves 
(personality development, marriage prob- 
lems, etc.) ; (3) Understanding Our World 
(series of talks by leaders who have 
worked in Missions in all parts of the 
world); (4) Understanding Others (se- 
ries of speakers on race relations in Minne- 
apolis); (5) Understanding Drama (play 
production). 

Holliston Avenue Methodist Chuech, 
1305 E. Colorado Street, Pasadena i, 
California Director of Personnel Rela- 
tions 

Holliston Church believes that it should 
continually adapt its program to the 
special interests and needs of its people, 
and should be responsible for introducing 
helpful and strength-giving ideas that may 
be woven into the fabric of daily living. In 
pursuance of this aim it offers a plan for 
Christian adult education organized 


largely on the basis of special-interest 
classes, all of which are taught by laymen. 
Topics include: The Four Cornerstones of 
Peace, The Church, Marriage, and the 
Young Adult, What the Informed Citizen 
Needs to Know, How to Read the Bible, 
One Nation, The Methodist Church — Its 
Organization and Objectives, etc. 

The Craft Center, providing facilities 
for leathei'-work, ceramics, copper-work, 
and other crafts, is open to any adult 
group. 

Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, 
900 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Director of Social Wel- 
fare 

One evening a week groups of mothers 
take classes in child care, homemaking, 
diet, healtR, and the like. Schools of 
Christian Living, formerly conducted at 
intervals, now run almost continually, 
bringing together on Sunday evenings 
young ad.ults for study of such subjects as 
juvenile delinquency and comparative re- 
ligion, courtship and marriage, and world 
adairs. 

The Riverside Church, Riverside Drive 
and 122nd Street, New York 27, New 
York Director of Educational Program 
There is a program of Wednesday eve- 
ning lectures on religious and current so- 
cial topics. Riverside Guild, young people 
18-35 years of age, has variety of discus- 
sion groups, drama workshop, chorus, 
etc. Women’s and men’s groups sponsor 
discussions, reading groups, visits to places 
of educational and social interest as well as 
dinner meetings with speakers. A large 
symphony orchestra open to all interested 
gives two concerts a year. Arts and Crafts 
program includes classes in leather-work, 
book-binding, jewelry, metal-work, pot- 
tery, wood-work, drawing, painting, 
photography, weaving. 

SAFETY EDUCATION 
Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies. 
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American Automobile Association, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue at 17th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Director, Traffic En- 
gineering and Safety Department 

The AAA Adult Traffic Safety Educa- 
tion program emphasizes: (i) Mass educa- 
tion of pedestrians through various means 
to encourage observance of safe walking 
rules, including setting an example for 
children; (2) mass education of adult driv- 
ers through AAA ‘Take It Easy” national 
driving and walking program; (3) driver 
training for adult motorists through opera- 
tion of high standard driving schools in 
various parts of the country by AAA au- 
tomobile clubs. 

American National Red Cross, i8th and 
D Streets, N.W., Washington 13, D. C. 
Administrator, First Aid, Watei- Safety, 
and Accident Prevention Service 

In the field of adult safety education the 
American Red Cross, through its chapters 
and branches in virtually every commu- 
nity, offers certificated courses in the three 
allied subjects of First Aid, Water Safety, 
and Accident Prevention. The graduated 
First Aid courses are Standard, Advanced, 
Instructor. The Water Safety courses are 
Beginner, Intermediate, Swimmer, Ad- 
vanced Swimmer, Senior Life Saver, In- 
structor. Accident Prevention courses are 
Home, Home and Farm, Instructor. All 
courses emphasize mastery of skills 
through individual instruction and prac- 
tice under direction of Red Cross trained 
and qualified instructors. 

National Committee por Traffic Safett, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Executive Director 

The Committee represents more than 80 
member organizations interested in better 
highways and in more effective and safer 
use of highways. The main purpose of the 
Committee is to collect, and to transmit to 
its members information on traffic safety 
problems and programs. The Committee 


also assists members in developing and 
maintaining public support for traffic 
safety programs. It prepares newspaper re- 
leases and publishes occasional pamphlets. 

National Conference on Homf. Safety, 
National Headquarters American Red 
Cross, Wa.shington 13, D. C. Chairman, 
Education Committee 

The National Conference on Home 
Safety is compo.sed of more than thirty na- 
tional agencies interested in preventing 
accidents in ^and about the home. Annual 
meetings arc held. The year-round activi- 
ties of the Conference are conducted 
through the following committees: Home 
Accident Statistics, Home Planning and 
Construction, Home Maintenance and Op- 
eration, and Education and Public Infor- 
mation. 

National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mas- 
sachusetts General Manager in Charge 
of Safety Education Program 

Founded in 1896, as a nonprofit, tech- 
nical and educational organization, to pro- 
mote the science and improve the methods 
of fire protection and prevention; to obtain 
and circulate information on these sub- 
jects; and to secure the cooperation of its 
members and the public in establishing 
proper safeguards against loss of life and 
property by fire. Through the standards 
and regulations promulgated by its tech- 
nical committees and published by the As- 
sociation, it has come to be looked to for 
guidance and information by its world- 
wide membership. Sponsoring Fire Pre- 
vention Week, observed each year in Oc- 
tober by Presidential Proclamation, it has 
stimulated the publication and distribution 
of vast amounts of literature in the fire 
prevention field, A complete list of publi- 
cations will be sent upon request. 

National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

The Council was established in 1913. Its 
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membership consists of business corpora- 
tions, government departments or bureaus, 
trade and professional associations, clubs 
and service groups, community safety or- 
gani2ations, and individuals. The Council 
opyatffl through its members, chapters, 
and affiliated local safety councils. Two 
regional offices are maintained; one In San 
Francisco, the other in New York. 

The Council is interested in all phases of 
safety, including safety in industry, traffic 
and transportation, school, home, on the 
arm, m recreational activities. The 
Council sponsors and conducts meetinm. 
publishes ^oks, pamphlets, and posters, 
collets and supplies information on acd- 
dents, studies the causes of accidents; spon- 
sors an annual traffic safety contest among 
states and aties; issues informational r* 
leases to newspapers and magazines; pre- 
par« radio material for sponsored and sus- 
tMing programs; and through coopera- 
non with fte Advertising Council pre- 

forloT®. T “f'ty «<=*>*ures 
ror sponsored adverdsing. 
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OP Agricui, 

Washington 25, D.C. CAalrman. 

l^am Home Safety Committee 

The Farm Home Safety Division of the 
Department sponsors a safety program tor 
ae farm hotne providing technical infor- 
matmn on safety and safe practices which 
IS dissMinated through publications, press 
and radio releases, extension services of the 
epartment. traveling exhibits, and coop- 
ration with other organizations. The teciu 
meal safety information for farm homes 

3”^ae X flammability 

textile fabrics; house construction, re- 

modeling and repair; procedures in all 
house and yard activities; etc. 

The Department’s Bureau’ of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics provides 
i^ormation m regard to safe home and 
outdoor clothing for women and children- 
safe pracnces in the care, preparation, i^d 
preservation of food; proper household 


equipment, its arrangement, use, and care 
in order to prevent accidents 
The findings of the safety programs of 
^e Department, even when addressed to 
particu ar sections of the population, arc 
available to everyone. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Amia Huntington Foundation, 51a ai 
mond Stteet, Syracuse 2, New York 
Headwor\er 

The story of the Huntington Club Trad- 
ing Post and Canning Cooperative illus- 
trates the many different values in a proi- 

c interest and active cooperation of all 
members of a group, and that produces re- 
su^ which they recognize as important. 

The Trading Post was started- as a 
mews of exchanging unused, but usable 
clothing among a neighborhood group of 
women. Resulting friendships brought 
about the formation of a canning coopL 
tive. The women have learned much about 
nutrition about buying and selling and 

romething about the division of labor and 
the management of a business. Above all 
they have developed mutual understand- 
ing, and the ability to share experiences, to 
give and take advice, and to act on the 
principle that "the best interest of all is the 
best mterest of each." 

Association House of Chicago, 2150 W 

^ <’■ 

OM-age program of arts and crafts, rec- 
ration ai^ discussion meets twice weekly. 
Two mothers’ groups meet regularly for 
ducussion; training in various skills; in- 
A homcmaking. 

In 

Mon and development of skills. There are 
English and citizenship classes for all ages. 
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Brightmook Community Center, 22017 
Fenkell Avenue, Detroit 23, Michigan 
Executive Secretary 

Has a variety of adult education activi- 
ties. An outstanding book-review club that 
has progressed from passive acceptance of 
stories to active discussion of problems. 
Arts — ^music, paindng, a historical pageant. 
Weaving and other crafts. Social acdon, 
resuldng in the extension of bus service, 
more traffic lights, a branch library. Town 
Hall meetings on Social Security, social- 
ized medicine, labor-management rela- 
tions. Temporarily interrupted by World 
War II, these activities have been resumed 
and are being expanded. 

Central Community House, 333 E. 
Mound Street, Columbus 15, Ohio Ex- 
ecutive Director 

"The Golden Age Club" for men and 
women over 65 years of age holds weekly 
supper meetings, and also devotes one eve- 
ning to group activities— the men mostly 
to discussions, the women to weaving, 
painting, quilt-making, and a course in 
nutrition. 

College Settlement of Philadelphia, 
433 Christian Street, Philadelphia 47, 
Pennsylvania Executive Director 

Consumers’ Cooperative Buying Club 
discusses ways and means to obtain food 
and household supplies of good quality at 
reasonable prices, and studies the history 
and methods of operating consumers' co- 
operatives. Other adult education activities 
include a craft program in leather work 
and pottery; classes in English and Span- 
ish; a Savings Center; health talks; discus- 
sion groups, educational movies. 

Elizabeth Peabody House, 357 Charles 
Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts Head- 
wor\er 

Dramatic clubs (Peabody Players and 
Ukrainian Dramatic and Dancing So- 
ciety); Opera Company; Polish Chorus; 
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choral speech, esthetic dancing, modicr's 
club, service clubs, discussion groups, 
classes in dressmaking and nutrition. 
Credit Union, workingmen's group inter- 
ested in labor problems, Ukrainian groups 
with self-organized programs. 

Emerson House Association, 645 N. 
Wood Su-eet, Chicago 22, Illinois Head 
Resident 

Problems of housing, health, schools, and 
community politics discussed in sewing 
classes, nursery school mothers’ club and 
men s club. Some of the groups have taken 
action, notably on the question of amend- 
ments to the Illinois Child Welfare Law. 
Advisory Council of Adults has been 
formed to improve settlement’s progr am 

Five Towns Community House, 270 Law- 
rence Avenue, Lawrence, L. I., New 
York ' Executive Director 

Youth Council of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple has conducted educational meetings on 
the local job situation and has campaigned 
for a permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Ciommittee. 

Friends' Neighborhood Guild, 534 North 
Fointh Street, Philadelphia 23, Pennsyl- 
vania Headuior](er 

The Guild is a laboratory, where tech- 
niques of co-racial group work and com- 
munity organization are developed and 
passed on to other agencies. Guild educa- 
tional activities for adults include mothers’ 
clubs, a family forum, homemaking, sew- 
ing, concerts, a chorus, painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, cooperative study groups^ coop- 
crative workshop, a fix-it shop, a crime- 
prevention council. 

Goodrich House, 1420 East 31st Street, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio ^ Hettdu/or\er 

A Senior Dramatic group, under a 
highly trained leader with social interests 
puts on plays of social significance, which 
stimulate much informal discussion of so- 
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cial questions. This dramatic work has 
been of great value, not only in the tech- 
nical training given, but also in the char- 
acter-development involved. 

A group made up largely of veterans 
works for progressive social legislation, 
state and national. A mothers’ group 
studies home nursing and nutrition. A 
neighborhood Health Festival has been fol- 
lowed by community night programs deal- 
ing with fire prevention and cleanup. 

Henry Street Settlement, 265 Henry 

Street, New York 2. New York Head- 

worker 

Education for grownups operates 
through a variety of different setups. The 
Adult Clubs, formed on a basis of friend- 
ship, often build their programs around a 
project which involves the whole organi- 
zation-workshops, theatre, Music School. 

The Adult Council, made up of repre- 
sentadves of the Adult Clubs, discusses 
current events, with a view to relating 
education to action, knowing that most 
people are more eager to learn when the 
Irarning equips them for making real de- 
cisions. A Living Newspaper, to which 
much material is contributed by the Clubs, 
helps to clarify issues and promote action. 

A Credit Union has prepared tlie way for 
further action along cooperative lines. A 
group studying and reporting to the neigh- 
borhood on the voting record of its repre- 
sentatives in the city, state, and federal 
government brings realism to education 
which stresses the citizen’s responsibility as 
a voter. 

A Homeplanning Workshop, in which 
the whole family may work, provides for 
the repairing and making of furniture, 
sewing, mending shoes, renovating and 
exchanging garments and finding out the 
best buys for the kitchen. 

Hudson Guild Neighborhood House, 436 
West 27th Street, New York i. New 
York Director 

Women’s civic club; classes in home- 


making, sewing, clay modeling, photog- 
raphy. English classes for a mixed group 
including Greek, Yugoslav, Italian, and 
Spanish-speaking people. Town Meeting 
program on economic and social problems. 
Trips to operas and concerts. 

Lenox Hill Neighdorhood Association 
331 East 70th Street. New York 21. New 
York Headwor\er 

Pottery; art; woodwork; swimming 
classes; old-age group, tlie men inter- 
ested in working in the wood-shop, the 
women in sewing. 

Little House, 73 A. Street, Boston 27, 

^^3.SSQchuSCttS HctldtHOT^Cf 

Little House Adult Education Group 
was organized in 1935, when a group of 
young women became interested in dis- 
cussing their problems as workers in in- 
dustry. The group meets once a month for 
supper, followed by an evening devoted to 
a discussion of current problems. Labor 
problems, taxation, and international rela- 
tions have been tlie subjects of most of the 
meetings. Frequently a progr.Tm starts with 
a speech; then comes a general discussion. 
Movies have been used very effectively in 
the meetings on international affairs. 

North East Neighborhood House, 1928 
N. W. Pierce Street, Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota Headwori^er 

Adult education program began in 1915 
among newly arrived immigrants of many 
nationalities. English and citizenship were 
the chief subjects. Developments since then 
have been many and significant. Child- 
care training has developed into highly 
specialized parent education. Homemak- 
mg has included learning to cook Ameri- 
can foods, make American clothes, use 
American cleaning and laundry equip- 
ment. An improvement association has 
beautified the neighborhood and removed 
spite fences" between families represent- 
ing different nationalities. A program of 
flower and vegetable gardens is flourishing. 
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wholesome recreation, dramatics, classes 
in personality development attract the 
young people. Though the number and 
character of the educational activides have 
changed greatly over the years, informal 
methods are used, as they were in the be- 
ginning; and now, as then, the subjects 
are chosen in response to expressed desires. 

PiLLSBUHY Settlement House, 320 i6th 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis 4, Minne- 
sota 'Executive Director 

Businessmen’s Association represented 
on city-wide committees concerned with 
juvenile delinquency. Women's Service 
Clubs concerned with civic affairs; spon- 
sors a Christmas Gift Shop. Other women’s 
groups interested in sewing, homemaking, 
child psychology, citizenship. 

SoHo Community House, 2358 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Director 

Public Affairs Committee meetings on 
price control, steel strike, housing legisla- 
tion, fair employment practices, health in- 
surance, political candidates. The Commit- 
tee membership is interracial and includes 
both men and women. A group worker 
meets with the committee to develop lead- 
ership within the group and to give advice 
and help when the Committee members 
ask for it. 

Sophie Wright Settlement, 4141 Mitchell 
Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan Head- 
worker 

Adult groups; Service Men’s Wives’ 
Clubs, Mothers’ Club, Old Neighbors’ 
Club, Women's Club, various study classes. 
Subjects: Citizenship and English, sewing 
and knitting, first aid and home nursing. 
Classes in other subjects formed upon re- 
quest. 

South Chicago Community Center, 9135 
Brandon Avenue, Chicago 17, Illinois 
Headwor\er 

A Spanish-speaking People’s Council 


has held successful mass meetings to agi- 
tate and educate for a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Committee. A 
Men's Club, made up of Mexican contract 
workers, studies English. A Young Wives’ 
Club discusses personal health, social hy- 
giene, behavior problems of children, fed- 
eral and state legislation, and other topics. 
A Friendly Club for older men and 
women provides recreational programs 
and talks on subjects of particular interest 
to the group. 

Union Settlement Association, 237 East 
104 Street, New York 29, New York 
Headwor\er 

English classes; seven mothers’ groups 
and two men’s groups with educational 
and recreational programs; programs of 
crafts, music and discussion three times 
weekly for men and women over sixty- 
five; a swap shop; cooperative buying 
club; needlework, sewing, cooking, and 
nutrition classes; parent education groups; 
organization of four block committees; 
monthly community night— an educational 
intergroup program. The educational pro- 
gram is planned by an Adult Council, 
made up of representatives of the various 
adult groups. 

West Side Community House, 3000 
Bridge Avenue, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Headu/orl(er 

Dramatics, sewing, creamics, weaving, 
and music classes; also parent education. 

Woods Run Settlement, 3033 Petosky 
Street, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Resident Director 

The Adult Social Education group at 
the Woods Run Settlement stems from a 
Committee of the Settlement Garden Club, 
which interests itself in local and national 
problems. The Committee is flexible. It 
reorganizes for each new problem because 
in this way proper persons can be brought 
in for the twofold purpose of study of the 
problem and action on the problem. 
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The Committee has concerned itself at 
various times with the reopening of a 
local public school, the needs of preschool 
children, clean-up campaigns, gardening, 
Rood hazards, financial campaigns, build- 
ing inspection and sanitation, and many 
other activities. 

TEACHERS & LEADERS, TRAINING 

Arranged alphabetically by the names of 
educational institutions and agencies that 
provide the training courses described. 

Akron, University of, Akron 4, Ohio 
Director oi Adult Education 

Offers a survey course in adult educa- 
tion for public school teachers and admin- 
istrators as well as for those engaged full- 
time in adult education. Reviews the his- 
torical background including European 
influences, but devotes the greater share of 
the course to current programs throughout 
the United States. Stresses the social, eco- 
nomic, and civic importance of a well- 
planned program of adult education in a 
democracy. 

California, University of. School op 
Education, Berkeley, California Dean, 
School of Education 

Offers: (t) A course giving a general 
overview of adult education, including 
history, aims, methods and materials, or- 
ganization and administrationj (z) Meth- 
ods and Practice in Adult Education, pro- 
viding a review of the principles of adult 
education and a discussion of the psychol- 
ogy of adult learning and of methods and 
materials appropriate for work with adult 
groups. This course includes field work, 
mosdy at night, giving opportunities for 
observation of adult study groups and 
practice in working with them. 

California, University of, School op 
Education, Los Angeles 24, California 
Dean, School of Education 

Offers various types and grades of 
courses in adult education: 


(1) An on-campus introductory course 
predominantly for undergraduate students. 
Covers: (a) Definition and scope of adult 
education; (b) major areas of activity and 
need, such as vocational efficiency, civic 
participation, personal growth; (c) insutu- 
donal resources such as public schools, 
libraries, special adult education agencies, 
(d) common problems, such as adminis- 
tration, leadership, methods, materials. 
When this same course is offered off- 
campus by University Extension, the con- 
tent is determined by means of a problem 
census in the community. Examples of 
questions submitted in a problem census 
are: How can adult education be made to 
carry over into real life situations? How 
through community-wide planning can the 
educational needs of adults be met more 
effectively? What are the best methods for 
arousing public interest in adult education 
and for recruiting students? 

(2) A graduate seminar primarily de- 
voted to assisting individual students on 
special research projects; such as training 
of discussion leaders, guidance in adult 
education, radio and adult education, etc. 

(3) Special classes and institutes, for 
example, an Extension course on Counsel- 
ing Techniques in Adult Education, and 
a two-week residential institute on Com- 
munity Leadership Training. 

Chicago, University of, University Col- 
lege, Department of Education, Chi- 
cago, Illinois Dean of University Col- 
lege 

The work in adult education offered by 
the Department of Education serves the 
needs of three fairly distinct groups; (i) 
Persons who are now in the field of adult 
education who wish to organize, systema- 
tize, and extend their knowledge of con- 
cepts and practices; (2) persons desiring to 
equip themselves for positions of leader- 
ship by studying the whole field of educa- 
tion with particular concentration on adult 
education; and (3) students preparing for 
positions, such as superintendencies, prin- 
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dpalships, or deanships, which require 
them to know something about adult edu- 
cation. The needs of the first and third 
groups are met by taking individual 
courses; the needs of the second group are 
met by developing a sequence of speciali- 
zation in adult education. 

There are three courses which are spe- 
cifically in the field of adult education. 
The first, endded “Adult Educadon,’’ is 
designed to give a general overview of the 
nature of adult educadon in the United 
States; to develop an understanding of its 
social setdng; and to provide an opportu- 
nity for construedve study of the organiza- 
don and administradon of adult educadon. 
The second course, “Curriculum and In- 
struedon at the Adult Level," covers the 
objeedves of adult educadon; the selecdon 
and organizadon of curriculum materials, 
techniques of teaching; and guidance and 
its implicadons in adult education. The 
third course, entitled "Parent Educadon " 
is designed for those who work with par- 
ents in groups or individually. 

In addidon to these three courses, the 
Department of Educadon ofiers a num- 
ber of courses, each of which deals with 
adult educadon in some fashion, either as 
a single topic or as a part of the crosscut- 
dng analysis of some broad problem. Or- 
dinarily, students who specialize in adult 
educadon take several of these general edu- 
cadon courses. These students are en- 
couraged also to take courses outside the 
Department in such subjects as social psy- 
chology, cotmnunity analysis and organi- 
zadon, adult reading, and so on. 

Columbia University, Teachers College 

of New York 27, N. Y., Department of 

Adult Educadon Head 

Oders graduate courses leading to mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s degrees in adult educa- 
don. These include work in foundadons 
of adult educadon, administradon, meth- 
ods and materials, community organiza- 
don, rural adult educadon, adult psychol- 
ogy, discussion methods, parent educadon. 
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Opportunides also for advanced seminars, 
special field work, research aedvides. 

Institute of Adult Education Execu- 
tive Officer 

An integral part of Teachers College, 
the Insdtute was established in October, 
1941 “for the purpose of conducting an 
intensive study of the opportunities, prob- 
lems, materials and methods of adult edu- 
cadon, and for assistance in the training of 
leaders and workers in the field.” Also 
provides scholarships for students in adult 
educadon at Teachers College. It has pub- 
lished a series of publicadons relating to 
the problems of adult adjustment, with 
special reference to the problems of vet- 
erans. In 1945 it set up a film laboratory 
for special research on utilization of i6mm 
films usable for adult discussion purposes, 
and in 1946 began the publication of the 
Film Forum Review, a quarterly publica- 
tion issued in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Committee on Film Forums. 

Insdtute works closely with the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Educadon, and 
publishes the ‘Inter-Council Newsletter’’ 
which is distributed by the Association. 

George Washington University, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Dean 

Oders two courses in adult education. 
The first deals with the nature, extent, and 
organizadon of programs in adult educa- 
don; the second takes up the interests, 
needs, and capacities of adult learners; 
techniques employed in motivating and di- 
recting learning aedvides; and adult edu- 
cadon methods, with special emphasis on 
group discussion. 

Harvard University Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Registrar 

A seminar course. The History, Princi- 
ples, and Purposes of Adult Educadon, 
deals with the main philosophies and 
movements of adult educadon in those 
countries which have been influential in its 
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development, especially the United States, 
England, the Scandinavian countries, and 
the German Republic. Attention is given 
also to the role of adult education in the 
totalitarian systems. 

For the practical side, each member of 
the seminar surveys a community or an 
area within Boston: (i) To determine 
the economic, political, and general social 
make-up of the community; (2) to evalu- 
ate the present facilities for adult educa- 
tion; and (3) to make specific recommen- 
dations in the light of what is known 
about adult education historically and 
comparatively, and about the community 
specifically. 

Institute op Community Leaoesship, 309 
S. McBride Street, Syracuse 3, New York 
Executive Secretary 

Established in 1945, under joint aus- 
pices of Syracuse University, the New 
York State Citizens’ Council, and the Bu- 
reau of Adult Education of thc.New York 
State Education Department, in coopera- 
tion with a number of New York State 
agencies and the National Planning Asso- 
ciation. 

Meets for a period of two weeks each 
summer and is designed to bring to all 
who attend a fuller realization and clearer 
understanding of the issues that have the 
greatest impact on citizens and their com- 
munities. Participants receive information; 
practice in discussion and analysis; and in- 
struction in the methods of community or- 
ganization. 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa Regis- 
trar 

The Home Economics Department of- 
fers: (i) Adult Education in Homemak- 
ing, which discusses the philosophy of 
adult education and of education for home- 
making and family life, with opportunities 
for observation of adult groups and par- 
ticipadon in organizing and planning for 
them; (a) Methods in Home Economics 
Extension. 


Two courses in adult education are of- 
fered also in the Department of Vocational 
Education. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa Registrar 
Offers a course that covers such topics 
as: What adult education is, its function, 
psychology of adult learning, effective 
methods of teaching adults, what makes a 
well-balanced program for adults, how to 
organize adult programs in Home Eco- 
nomics, etc. 

The topic, psychology of adult learning, 
is broken down into the following sub- 
topics: why adults seek education; basic 
personality needs of adults; persistent 
problems of adults as they grow older; 
what people read and what makes it read- 
able. 

Practice in teaching adults is included 
in the course. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan Registrar 
Offers a general survey course in adult 
education, designed particularly for teach- 
ers, directors of adult education, and stu- 
dents who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the philosophies, methods, techniques, 
materials, and agencies widt and dirough 
which they might operate a program. 
Special emphasis is placed upon pardclpa- 
tion in local adult education activities as a 
laboratory for evaluating ways and means 
for dealing with adults. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, 
D. C. Assistant Professor of Education 
Offers for teachers of adult classes, lead- 
ers of adult groups, and interested lay per- 
sons a course which is designed to stimu- 
late interest in, and to develop a philoso- 
phy of, adult education; and to suggest 
procedures for guiding adult learning. It 
examines community needs of, and pro- 
visions for, education of adults; and em- 
phasizes general methods in literacy educa- 
tion. Students are guided in the investiga- 
tion of their special interests and problems. 
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To enroll for college credit, students 
should be teachers of adults or have suc- 
cessfully pursued a course in educational 
psychology or the psychology of learning, 
and a course in materials and methods of 
reading. 

National Education Association, Divi- 
sion OF Adult Education Sekvicbs, 
I20i-i6th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Executive Secretary, Department 
of Adult Education 

Since the summer of 1946, when the 
Division of Adult Education Services par- 
ticipated in a workshop for the training of 
75 community leaders in Connecticut, this 
Division has been actively engaged in 
leadership training. 

In 1947, in conjunction with* the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
with the cooperation of a number of other 
institutions of higher learning, the NEA 
Division set up a National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development at Gould 
Academy in Bethel, Maine. This training 
laboratory was essentially planned for 
those who would later train others either 
as trainers or as acdon persons. 

The project provided a true laboratory 
situadon in which the problems of induc- 
ing change in individuals through the 
group process and of aiding in group 
grovFth in adult educadon groups were 
seriously studied, and solutions were tested. 
Quesdons reladng to group leadership, 
group size, responsibility for pardcipadon, 
etc. were studied and tested. The project 
includes a publicadons program, through 
which reports of various aspects of the 
laboratory work and the findings of the 
tests are made available to interested in- 
dividuals and groups. 

National Institute op Social Relatione, 
1244 20th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Director 

From the many hundreds of capable 
men who participated in the planning, di- 
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recrion, and implementation of the Orien- 
tation Programs of the various branches of 
the Armed Forces, the National Institute 
of Social Reladons selected for promotion 
of its community program only those who 
met the following qualifications: exten- 
sive background in adult educadon and in 
some branch of the social sciences; deep 
intellectual and emotional commitment to 
the democradc way of life and a strong 
desire to develop an alert,' informed, citi- 
zenry through an adult education pro- 
gram based on group discussions; ability 
to organize; ability to train others; ability 
to meet and mix with people of all kinds 
in a community. 

Each of the community workers is given 
an orientation and training of at least one 
month's duradon before going out into the 
field. The orientation consists of a detailed 
study of the community to which he is as- 
signed; a thorough review of discussion 
techniques and methods of training and 
briefing discussion leaders; a study of 
methods of organizing a community coun- 
dl; and a review of ways of promoting 
programs of group discussions. 

Volunteer discussion leaders in the com- 
munities receive training in discussion 
techniques. The Basic Training Program 
for Volunteer Discussion Leaders covers 
the following: (i) The value of group 
discussion; (2) setting the stage; (3) the 
role of discussion leaders and participants; 
(4) introducing the subject; (5) getting 
&e discussion started; (6) guiding and 
stimulating the discussion; (7) ending the 
discussion; (8) briefing sessions on specific 
topics; (9) demonstration discussions and 
evaluation; (10) how to use audio-visual 
aids; (ii) the efiect of discussion on social 
action; (12) local program promotion. 

See also Civic Education p. 325 ff. and 
Men's and Women's Clubs p. 383 ff. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico Professor of Educa- 
tion 

Offers: (i) Introduction to Adult Edu- 
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cation, a course covering the origin, de- 
velopment, philosophy, and objectives of 
adult education; (2) Adult Education 
Methods and Materials, a course which in- 
cludes a workshop in the production and 
assembly of materials for specific dtua- 
tions and activities. 

, New York, College of the City op. 
School op Education, New York 31, 
New York Dean, School of Education 

Ofiers both credit and noncredit courses 
in adult education. The former include: 
Teaching English and Citizenship to 
Foreign-born Adults; Methods and Mate- 
rials of Teaching Elementary School Sub- 
jects to Adults; Principles and Methods of 
Teaching Adults; Community Organiza- 
tion; and Background Course in Adult 
Education. 

The noncredit courses include: Relating 
Adult Education to Community Needs; 
Training in the Use of Discussion Tech- 
niques in Group Situations; Methods and 
Materials of Teaching Elementary School 
Subjects (Secondary School Subjects) to 
Adults; Teaching the Foreign Born to Use 
Good English; Teaching a Foreign Lan- 
guage to Adults', Helping Adults to Build 
Their Vocabularies; Teaching Arts and 
Crafts to Adults; Creative Teaching of 
Non-professional Dramatics to Adults; and 
Teaching Homemaking to Adults. 

Wherever suitable, opportunities for 
practice are provided in connection with 
the courses of study. Also, with students 
who have taught adult groups or are teach- 
ing them at the time, the courses are, as 
far as feasible, based upon situations and 
problems that members of the class have 
encountered in their own experience. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Registrar 

Offers two courses: (i) Adult Educa- 
tion, Introductory— a survey of the field 
of adult education covering the contribu- 
tions of many different agencies, such as 


the public schools, university exten- 
sion, Smith-Lever Agricultural extension, 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education, li- 
braries, etc.; (2) Methods and Materials in 
Adult Education, in which study is sup- 
piemented by opportunities to participate 
in various types of discussion. 

Omaha, University op, Omaha, Nebraska 
Registrar 

Offers: (i) An introductory professional 
course in the Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Adult Education; (2) a course 
tracing the background history leading up 
to the present interest in, and philosophy 
of, adult education. This second course 
describes and evaluates adult education 
programs, formal and informal, and dis- 
cusses adult education financing, promo- 
tion, public relations, etc. 

Pittsburgh, University op, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania Registrar 

The following courses are offered; (i) 
Development of Adult Education, which 
deals with the history of the chief types of 
adult education; (2) Programs of Adult 
Education, which discusses the aims, con- 
tent, and practices of the chief programs 
of adult education now current in the 
United States; (3) Administration of 
Adult Education, offered as a seminar and 
limited to advanced students; and (4) 
Moral and Religious Training of Adults, 
pven in the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

Roosevelt College, 231 S. Wells Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois Professor of Adult 
Education 

Two adult education courses are offered. 
The first. Introduction to the Field of 
Adult Education, discusses the various 
philosophies of adult' education; the var- 
ious types of programs which are being 
carri^ on by institutions of higher learn- 
ing, public schools, and adult organiza- 
tions; the psychology of adult learning and 
the motivation of adults. Practice is given 
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in program building, and in the tech- 
niques of discussion leading. 

The second course, Conference Planning 
and Procedure, deals with group discussion 
techniques and conference methods in 
adult education. Members of the class par- 
ticipate in the organization and conduct- 
ing of several conferences in their major 
field of interest. 

Temple University, Evening Division op 
Teachers Colleqe, Broad and Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Philadelphia aa, Penn- 
sylvania Coordinator, Courses in Adult 
and Labor Education 

Established in 1943 by the administra- 
tive officers of Temple University and a 
group of prominent citizens who recog- 
nized the growing need for teachers who 
are familiar with the history, setting, prin- 
ciples, and objectives of adult educadon, 
and who have been trained in the use of 
various types of discussion and other adult 
educadon methods. Courses are given in 
such subjects as; Social Aspects of Adult 
Educadon, Methods and Materials of 
Adult Educadon, Adult Elementary Edu- 
cadon, Labor Education, etc. The courses 
are adapted to the needs of men and 
women working in the fields of labor, so- 
cial work, community organization, as 
well as in the city educational system. 

Washington, University op, Seattle, 
Washington Registrar 

Offers a course in the Principles and 
Objectives of Adult Education. Provides 
opportunities for practice in conducting 
public forums by releasing fficulty mem- 
bers from teaching for a full quarter in 
order that they may serve as forum speak- 
ers and discussion leaders. 

Wisconsin, University op, Maffison 6, 

Wisconsin Registrar 

The College of Agriculture offers: (i) 
A course on Extension Work in Agricul- 
ture and Hbme Economics, dealing with 
relationships and legal status of the var- 


ious services, and with methods of organ- 
ization and instruction used; (2) a sem- 
inar course on special problems in rural 
educadon; (3) Adult Programs in Home 
Economics — organization and administra- 
tion of home economics work for adults 
in urban and rural centers; (4) Teaching 
Homemaking in the Part-time School and 
Rural Vocational Centers; and (5) Teach- 
ing Home Economics in the Part-time 
School (advanced course). 

The School of Educadon offers; (i) 
Principles of Adult Education, dealing 
with the philosophy and practice of adult 
educadon as evidenced through programs 
of forums, discussion groups, institutes, ex- 
tension and correspondence courses, and 
evening school programs; (2) Part-time 
Education— its history, purpose, organiza- 
tion, curriculum, and administration in 
Wisconsin. 

The Department of Speech offers a 
course in The Theory and Practice of 
Group Discussion. 

The Department of Debating and Pub- 
lic Discussion employs a full-time ‘'Discus- 
sion Specialist," who works with leaders 
of rural groups in informal institutes all 
over the State. At many of these institutes, 
specialists in music, art, drama, and recrea- 
tion give leadership training courses in 
these fields. There is also an "Adult Pro- 
gram Specialist," whose primary respon- 
sibility is in the film forum field. He eval- 
uates and selects visual aids and offers to 
leaders of adult groups training and dem- 
onstrations in the conduct of film forums. 

THEATRE, NONPROFIT 

Except for the National Theatre Con- 
ference, the following list includes theatres 
and theatre schools, arranged alphabeti- 
cally by names of theatres under the sub- 
head Community and by names of univer- 
sities under University. 

National Theatre Conference, Western 

Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Executive Secretary 

The National Theatre Conference is a 
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cooperative organization of directors of 
community and university theatres, to- 
gether with a few playwrights of note and 
other distinguished contributors to the 
American theatre. It is a nonprofit organ- 
ization supported largely hy grants-in-aid 
and administers projects for the benefit of 
the noncommercial theatre. It publishes a 
Bulletin; conducts a placement service for 
directors, technicians, costumers, teachers 
of drama, etc.; and grants fellowships in 
drama. 

Community 

Cain Pair Theatre, 3441 Washington 
Boulevard, Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio 
Supervising Director 
Cain Park Theatre, organized in 1938, 
is an open-air summer theatre owned and 
operated by the city of Cleveland Heights. 

It presents ten plays in ten weeks, offering 
a variety which includes musical comedy, 
serious and light plays, particularly those 
which lean toward spectacle. Tryouts are 
open to the public, and many citizens par- 
dcipate in the productions. All the musical 
comedies are presented by a vounteer com- 
pany. The purpose of the theatre is to 
provide entertainment to the community 
at low cost and to develop the musical 
and dramatic talent of the citizens. 

Cleveland Play House, 2040 East 86th 

Street, Cleveland 6, Oliio Director 

The Cleveland Flay House is a resident, 
producing theatre, operating a nine-and-a- 
half month season for an annual audience 
of more than 135,000. It houses two thea- 
tres under one roof: the Francis £. Drury, 
seating 530, and the Charles S. Brooks, 
seating 160. It produces from fourteen to 
seventeen plays a season, dividing them be- 
tween the two stages. The widely varied 
repertory is designed to fit the needs of a 
modern, multicultural urban public and 
is presented according to professional 
standards and technique. 

The Play House, through its main func- 
tion of producing plays, is able to further 


an extensive educational program which 
includes a School of Theatre, enrolling 
students from all parts of die country, and 
a Children’s Theatre with registration of 
hundreds of local school children. 

The Theatre’s permanent company in- 
cludes actors, technicians, and administra- 
tive staff. It is supplemented, as needs 
arise, by guest actors from other commu- 
nities, by local volunteer associates, and by 
assimilation of apprentices from the the- 
atre school. 

Goodman Mbmobul Theatre, School of 
Drama of the Art Instimte of Chicago, 
Monroe Street and Columbus Drive, 
Chicago 3, Illinois Registrar 
Provides training in acting, directing, 
scene and costume design, technical pro- 
duction. Gives thorough preparation for: 
radio, Broadway productions, motion pic- 
tures, teaching drama, directing school 
dramatics, and community play work. 
Also prepares technicians and designers 
for work in both the community theatre 
and the professional theatre. 

Little Theatre or Jamestown, Inc., 414 
Fairmount Avenue, Jamestown, New 
York Director 

In October, 1936, the Little Theatre of 
Jamestown was incorporated as a non- 
profit organization under the New York 
State membership law for the following 
purposes: "The production of worth-while 
plays for the maintenance of drama as an 
art; the presentation of opportunity for 
creative activity in acting, directing, and 
staging; the enrichment of community life 
by the creation of a new community enter- 
prise in which everyone may share; and 
the general encouragement and stimula- 
tion of interest in the dramatic arts." 

Pasadena Playhouse Association, 39 
South El Molino, Pasadena i, California 
Supervising Director 
A three-year school for training in the 
Theatre Arts. The branches included are 
acting, directing, designing, playwrighting, 
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production. The types of tlieatre 
for which training is given include the 
stage, screen, radio, and television. The 
training includes classroom instruction 
and also laboratory work. Among the sub- 
jects of instruction are: Speech, Costume 
Designing, Theatre History, Manners and 
Customs, Dancing, Lighting, etc. These 
subjects, which are oriented toward di- 
recting, writing, and designing, as well as 
toward the technique of acting, go hand 
in with the laboratory work in 

which the teaching is applied. 

Seattle Junior Programs, 1386 Dexter- 
Horton Building, Seattle 4, Washington 
Executive Secretary 

Seattle Junior Programs is a sponsoring 
organization. Its series of plays are offered 
through elementary, junior high and high 
schools. It furnishes pay for trained lead- 
ers in creative dramatics in the play cen- 
ters, in housmg units, in park areas. It 
contributes to the support of Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony and the Seattle PubUc 
Schools Summer Orchestra in the parks. It 
is adult education in that it develops the 
adult resources of the community for the 
benefit of children. It is helping develop 
similar organizations in other Washington 
communities. 

SEATaE Repertory Playhouse, Seattle's 
Civic Theatre, Seattle 5, Washington 
Executive Director 

The Seattle Repertory Playhouse, Civic 
Theatre, was founded in 19^9. It operates 
a full-time School of the Theatre. Each 
season, in conjunction with the Junior 
Programs of Seattle, it produces three 
plays for children, playing 20 perform- 
ances of each play. Plays a regular sched- 
ule of adult plays from September through 
July, playing Wednesdays through Satur- 
days. 

Stage for Action, 203 N. Wabash Aw- 
enue, Chicago i, Illinois Executive Di- 
rector 

Stage for Action is part of a national 


organization. Its members arc professional 
radio and stage actors who volunteer their 
services in acting, directing, and writing 
plays on vital issues of the day. The plays 
are performed for a nominal fee before 
church groups, unions, women’s clubs, 
civic organizations, lodge and social or- 
ganizations, and nonpartisan political ac- 
tion groups. The plays performed are con- 
cerned with sodal questions, such as fair 
employment practices, racial and religious 
tolerance, ciwl liberties, and support for a 
strong United Nations. 

Trvout Theatre, 5526 17th Avenue, N.E. 
Seattle 5, Washington Executive Secre- 
tary 

Tryout Theatre is a playwright’s theatre 
devoted to the development of the new 
play. It produces a manuscript play, one 
never produced previously or one revised 
and being tried out again, once every six 
weeks. Each play is produced every Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday for a period of 
six weeks. When possible, the author at- 
tends to make changes in the script during 
the run of the show. 

Tryout is a community theatre. Origi- 
nally started by twelve persons interested 
in new plays, it now has a membership of 
over 200. Many of its members were in 
the armed forces during the war. Tryouts 
for plays arc open to all actors, actresses, 
and tedinicians in the community. 

University 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, The- 
atre of the Department of Drama, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania Head, Depart- 
ment of Drama 

The Department of Drama offers a four- 
year course in both the theory and practice 
of acting, playwrighting, stage direction, 
technical direction, and scenic and cos- 
tume design. The course revolves around 
the continual operation of the depart- 
mental theatre. The technical work in- 
volved in the continuous production of 
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plays constitutes the major activity of the 
department and brings the student face to 
face with the practical problems of the 
theatre at the ^ame time that he is study- 
ing its theory in the classroom. The scen- 
ery, the costumes, the lighting, the acting, 
and in some cases the plays, are the work 
of the department. Evening courses in 
Voice and Speech and Playwrighting are 
offered. 

CoANELL University Theatre, Ithaca, 

New York 'Director 

The Cornell Dramatic Club was or- 
ganized in igog. Its original policy was to 
produce European plays seldom or never 
produced by the professional theatre in 
America. 1 ?hc Club was the first Cornell 
activity organized with a complete recog- 
nition of the equality of men and women, 
but a separate Women's Dramatic Club 
continued to be active until 1925, when it 
effected a consolidation with the Cornell 
Dramatic Club. 

The Club has supplemented its program 
by directing and staging the Kermis plays 
of the State College of Agriculture dra- 
matic group; by cooperating with the 
Department of Physical Educadon for 
Women in a number of dance recitals; by 
staging the Rural Dramatic Festivals of 
Farm and Home Week; and by sponsor, 
ing a long series of visiting attractions, 
chiefiy lectures, marionettes, and artists of 
the dance. 

In 1924, the Summer Theatre was or- 
ganized as a feature of the summer ses- 
sion, and it has since continued to serve as 
a laboratory for the summer students in 
dramatic art and to provide the chief en- 
tertainment of the summer session. The 
Laboratory Theatre for graduate students 
in Dramatic Art was opened in April, 
1930. In October of that year, the Trustees 
of the University officially approved the 
integration of the Cornell Dramatic Club, 
the Laboratory Theatre, the Summer The- 
atre, and the Stage Laboratory into the 
Cornell University Theatre to function un- 


der the supervision of the Department of 
Public Speaking. The Cornell University 
Theatre was one of the noncommercid 
theatres selected as original members of 
the National Theatre Conference, organ- 
ized in 1931. 

In 1936, the Modern Art Film Theatre 
was organized as a division of the Uni- 
versity Theatre for the purpose of bring- 
ing to the Cornell campus the most sig- 
nificant American and foreign pictures. 

In the fall of 1938, the New York State 
Drama Project was added to the activities 
of the University Theatre program. This 
project aims to procure plays, suitable for 
rural and small-town dramatic societies, 
schools, and colleges, which would present 
themes and stories of local New York 
flavor. The Radio Workshop of the The- 
atre has presented, monthly through the 
year, radio plays on regional historical 
themes and folk tales. Presentations of re- 
gional and old American plays have been 
made for the annual convention of the 
New York Stdte Historical Association. 

Indiana University, Bureau of Public Dis- 
cussion. Extension Division, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana Executive Secretary 

Maintains an information and play loan 
service, assists in providing play produc- 
tion directors, and publishes Stage Door 
in promotion of amateur dramatics. 

Northwestern University, The Univer- 
sity Theatre, Evanston, Illinois Direc- 
tor 

The University Theatre was organized 
in 1920, supplanting earlier campus dra- 
matic groups. Its educational functions in- 
clude; the training of actors, directors, and 
production workers; the advancement of 
research in dramatic literature and theatre 
history, the production of significant plays 
which find no place in the commercial 
theatre; experimentation in the methods 
and materials of the theatre; and the pro- 
vision of a discriminating theatre for the 
University community. 
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Selected plays produced by the Univer- 
sity Theatre are adapted for television and 
broadeast through television in Chicago. 

In this way, students are introduced to 
this new and important medium and 
given experience in television production. 

Ohio University, University Theatre, 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, 
Athens, Ohio Dean, College of Fine 
Arts 

In 1944, the School of Dramatic Art and 
Speech of Ohio University initiated a pro- 
gram to make greater use of the theatre 
as an agency for furthering religious toler- 
ance and bringing about a greater under- 
standing of social problems. To fulfill this 
purpose, plays of religious and sociological 
significance have been produced in the 
University Theatre, a two-day conference 
on religious drama has been held, and in 
1946 the first of a series of summer work- 
shops was organized to train workers in 
religious and social drama. The workshops 
are conducted by the regular staff and 
guest lecturers over periods of four weeks. 
Although some regular students of the 
university may participate, the aim of the 
workshop is to serve adults who wish to 
return for intensified work of this spedal 
nature. 

University os North Carolina, The 

Carolina Playmakers, Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina Director 

The Carolina Playmakers, founded in 
1918, is the producing organization of the 
Department of Dramatic Art at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The Playmakers 
have a threefold aim: (i) To promote 
dramatic art, (2) to serve as an experi- 
mental theatre, and (3) to extend their 
influence in creating a native theatre 
throughout America. They divide their 
annual program into two parts; Public 
Productions, including professionally writ- 
ten plays; and Experimental Productions, 
including seven bills of one-act plays, writ- 
ten, directed, and staged by students in 


the playwrighting courses. All the scenery 
and costumes used in The Carolina Play- 
makers’ production are designed and con- 
structed in their workshop. 

Besides having their own theatre build- 
ing for their laboratory work and regular 
performances, the Playmakers also have a 
Forest Theatre in which they stage their 
out-of-door productions; and they have ac- 
cess to the facilities of Memorial Hall for 
their musical productions. 

Yale University Theatre, Department of 
Drama, New Haven, Connecticut 
Chairman 

The Department of Drama of Yale Uni- 
versity is built upon the principle that the 
heart of the tlieatre is the play, and that 
the play is not a play until it is produced 
on a stage before an audience. The Depart- 
ment therefore begins with writing the 
play, the author receiving instruction and 
criticism in a playwrighting class. At the 
same time, in order to get the play on the 
stage, instruction is carried on in the var- 
ious arts of producing the play; directing, 
acting, designing, costuming, lighting, and 
technical production. The school moves 
from the classroom to the stage, becoming 
an active producing organization. Back- 
ground is given by a study of the history 
of drama and the theatre. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
Arranged alphabetically by names of 
sponsoring educational institutions. 

The Agricultural and Technical Col- 
LEGE, Greensboro, North Carolina Di- 
rector 

Evening courses for adults, concerned 
primarily with problems of family life, 
employment, and civic affairs. Professional 
courses for teachers. Trades and vocational 
work. 

Brigham Young University, Extension 
Division, Provo, Utah Director of Ex- 
tension Division 

Offers a wide variety of home study 
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courses and extension lecture classes in 
Provo and the surrounding counties. Has 
an exceptionally fine loan collection of 
films. Plans for establishing an FM radio 
station are under consideration. 

A unique contribution to adult educa- 
tion in the area is the annual Leaderslup 
Week, organized by the Extension Divi- 
sion. All those interested in church and 
civic affairs are especially invited to par- 
ticipate in the leadership program, which 
covers a wide range of cultural subjects. 
Of special interest are die concerts given 
by the University Symphony Orchestra, 
the Concert Band, and the Mixed Chorus. 
Supplementing the musical feast is one of 
dramatic art. 

Since Brigham Young University is the 
University of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, religion — its study 
and daily application — ^is given promi- 
nence in the Leadership Week program 
and in all the other activities of the Uni- 
versity and Its Extension Division. 

Columbia University, Morningside 

Heights, New York 27, New York Di- 
rector of School of General Studies 

One of the main objectives of Columbia 
University's extension program is to bring 
to mature students who arc no longer con- 
cerned with academic advancement, and 
also to a nonacademic public, some of the 
resources of the University. 

The work of the School of General 
Studies is not carried on by correspond- 
ence, nor does the School set up extra- 
mural centers of instruction. Courses are 
given on the campus in the later afternoon 
and evening and on Saturday mornings. 

Extension courses include: (i) General 
studies; (2) professional studies; (3) pro- 
grams of the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
{see p. 315) ; and (4) service courses. The 
service courses offer instruction in foreign 
languages; English to non-English-speak- 
ing students; courses in certain elementary 
subjects, and instruction in many different 
vocational subjects and skills. 


As of July I, 1947, a coeducational 
school was opened for mature students 
with classes at convenient hours and a pro- 
gram leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, together with provision for pro- 
fessional study in the fields of architecture, 
business, engineering, and creative and ap- 
plied arts. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
Director of Extension and Summer 
Study 

Hampton Institute, as a regional institu- 
tion, provides through its extension pro- 
gram adult education activities in its im- 
mediate community and in other centers 
where other resources are not available. 
These activities consist of courses, insti- 
tutes, meetings, forums, counseling, and 
other services incident to community 
needs. 

Special attention is now given to the 
preparation of study materials for adults 
who have had extensive experience, but 
whose educational backgrounds are lim- 
ited. The training of teachers for groups 
of such adults is ano±er of the Institute’s 
major concerns. 

Hampton Institute serves as headquar- 
ters for the National Conference on Adult 
Education and the Negro, and cooperates 
with the U. S. Office of Education and 
other agencies and institutions in develop- 
ing special programs. 

Harvard University, Commission on Ex- 
tension Courses, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts Chairman 

The Commission on Extension Courses 
is composed of representatives of seven 
colleges in Greater Boston; the Director of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; the Di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Division of 
University Extension; the Trustee of the 
Lowell Institute; and the Chairman of the 
School Committee of the City of Boston. 
The Chairman of the Commission is fur- 
nished by Harvard University, and a ma- 
jority of the classes are held in Harvard 
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Yard, but the teaching stafi is drawn from 
the faculties of all of the participating in- 
stitutions. Courses are offered in arts and 
sciences. 

HOUTER Cou-EOE, Evening and Extension 
Sessions, Park Avenue & 68th Street, 
New York 21, New York Director 

Offers nearly one hundred adult educa- 
tion courses in a wide variety of subjects, 
from language courses in Chinese, Rus- 
sian, Polish, Turkish, Czech to training 
for radio singers; courses in retailing, cur- 
rent events, dramatics; etc. Nonmatricu- 
lants may also enroll in the regular liberal 
arts courses leading to degrees. 

These adult education and liberal arts 
courses help to meet the needs of both 
civilians and veterans who are desirous of 
obtaining preprofcssional or prevocational 
training; of those who seek reaeation and 
relaxation; of those who desire to develop 
hobbies and skills; or of those who wish 
to keep abreast of changing condidons in 
our country and abroad. Courses in Eng- 
lish and speech for the foreign born are 
increasingly popular. In one of these 
courses, the students represented 16 differ- 
ent nadonalities. 

The program of adult education will 
continue to be expanded under the direc- 
don of the Faculty Adult Educadon Com- 
mittee, and a constant effort will be made 
to discover and meet the interests and 
needs of present and prospective students. 

Indiana University, Division of Adult 

Education and Public Services, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana Dean 

Maintains Extension Centers in Indian- 
apolis, Kokomo, Richmond, Jeffersonville, 
Bloomington, Fort Wayne, South Bend, 
East Chicago. Offers extension courses in 
other towns and cities, and informal serv- 
ices elsewhere throughout the State. 

Correspondence instruction offered in 
nearly 400 courses, in high school and col- 
lege subjects and in various fields of adult 


education, for civilians, applicants for citi- 
zenship, and for veterans. 

Informal and special types of public 
services include: lectures, forums, com- 
munity organization, club study, short 
courses, conferences, institutes, inservice 
training, lecture series on international af- 
fairs and social-economic problems, pack- 
age libraries, achievement contests, aids to 
amateur dramatics, exhibits, recordings, 
production and distribution of motion pic- 
tures, publications. 

The Division also acts as a coordinating 
agency for the special services of the var- 
ious schools, colleges, and departments of 
the University, and develops adult educa- 
tion and continuation school projects on 
the campus and in other centers. 

Northwestern University, University 
College, Chicago ii, Illinois Dean 

The evening divisions of Northwestern 
University eomprise the School of Com- 
merce, including the Division of Journal- 
ism, and the University College. The lat- 
ter offers courses in the liberal arts, speech, 
education, music, and first-year engineer- 
ing. The majority of classes are held on 
the Chicago campus of the University. 
Graduates of accredited high schools are 
admitted, as well as a few mature adults 
with less education. 

Ohio University, Extension Division, 
Athens, Ohio Director University Ex- 
tension 

The Extension Division gives educar 
tional service by both the class method and 
the correspondence method. Classes are 
conducted in the larger towns in south- 
eastern Ohio for teachers and others^ who 
are interested in some form of continued 

education. . l- u 

Correspondence study at both the nign 
school level and college level is available 
to any person in the United States. Ohio 
University cooperated with the Umted 
States Armed Forces Institute, and has a 
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correspondence contract with the Veterans 
Administration. 

The Pennsylvania State College, Ex- 
tension Service, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania Assistant to the President in 
Charge of Extension 

The Extension Services of Pennsylvania 
State College represents a federated type of 
organization of extension units in the var- 
ious schools of the college. A Central Ex- 
tension unit coordinates the activities of 
the school extension units. In die Central 
Extension Office there are three divisions 
representing types of service offered by the 
College through extension: (i) formal 
class instruction, (a) correspondence in- 
stTuedon, and (3) informal instruction. 
These programs are carried on in the 
various communities of the state by field 
representatives. 

In the subject-matter fields in which it 
operates, the College, in general, is willing 
to organize formal evening classes in any 
center in the state in which a sufficient 
number of persons may be interested in a 
particular subject. 

The Division of Correspondence In- 
struction offers a wide variety of home 
study courses in engineering and in arts 
and science subjects. In addition, high 
school directed correspondence courses are 
now being offered to high school groups 
and to individuals. 

The Division of Informal Instruction is 
responsible for certain general programs 
of adult educadon. Large numbers of 
short courses and institutes are conducted 
annually both on and off campus. Work- 
shops have been conducted for officers of 
such groups as The Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, Pennsylvania 
League of Women Voters, and The Penn- 
sylvania Nurses’ Associadon. A manage- 
ment training program for industry, car- 
ried on for more than 20 years, makes 
available educational services for the dif- 
ferent levels of management. More re- 
cendy, educational services have also been 


organized for labor unions. A veterans 
guidance and counseling service functions 
in cooperadon with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. A traffic safety program for super- 
visors of trucking fleets is offered not only 
in Pennsylvania but also in other states. 
A visual aids service makes films and 
other teaching aids available to public 
schools and community organizatbns on 
a loan basis. A motion picture studio staff 
is engaged in the produedon of educa- 
tional films and aids. The extension li- 
brary service supplies reference books and 
materials; an art and play loan service is 
also conducted. Extension News, pub- 
lished periodically during the school year, 
describes the various extension aedvities 
of the institution. 

While the Extension Services supervise 
and operate all types of adult educadon 
programs, it is also the function of the 
Extension organization to sdmulate resi- 
dent departments to organize and offer 
such programs on and off campus. In- 
formal projects and services of these mis- 
cellaneous types annually reach thousands 
of persons in the Commonwealth. 

Purdue University, Technical Extension 

Division, Lafayette, Indiana Assistant 

Director of Information 

Within recent years it has become ap- 
parent that tliere is an increasing need for 
trained personnel to supplement the work 
of the professional engineer. In order to 
help serve this need, the Division of Tech- 
nical Institutes was established in 1943 as 
a part of the permanent plan of Purdue 
University. Through the division, various 
courses are offered to cover the basic 
knowledge and practices of present-day 
industry. Industrial leaders have been con- 
sulted to learn the kind of specific techni- 
cal informadon required by persons who 
take jobs in industry. 

The facilities of the division are avail- 
able to those wishing to qualify as engi- 
neering aides or technologists. The train- 
ing differs from the engineering-college 
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type of curriculum in that it emphasizes 
applied and practical rather than basic or 
theoretical study. Three terms of class 
work, each twelve weeks in length (unlike 
the degree-credit program in which the 
semesters are seventeen weeks in length), 
are offered during each school year. Quite 
a substantial percentage of the Technical 
Institute student body is made up of per- 
sons already employed in industry. Most 
of these smdents take their work in part- 
time evening classes. Veterans, who are 
enrolled in considerable numbers, enroll 
for the most part in full-time day pro- 
grams. The average age of the students 
has remained consistently at about 30 since 
the start of the program. About 10 per 
cent of the students arc women. 

Six different curricula are offered by 
Purdue’s Division of Technical Institutes. 
Each of the six follows the same general 
pattern, and includes fundamental courses, 
such as mathematics, physics, drawing, 
English; nontechnical courses such as his- 
tory, government, economics, psychology, 
and speech; and major field courses, 
which include specialized instruction re- 
lated to the particular field of study. 

Another much-needed service consists of 
a wide variety of conferences for teachers, 
educators, and others, which are held both 
on and off the campus under the auspices 
of the division. 

Rhode Island State College, Division of 

General College Extension, 25 Park 

Street, Providence 8, Rhode Island Di- 
rector 

Among its extension activities in the 
field of adult education, the Division of- 
fers a program of evening classes designed 
for rank-and-file workers in the trade 
union movement. The program is organ- 
ized as a cooperative venture between the 
State College and an advisory committee 
composed of five representatives each from 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, and the Industrial 


Trades Union of America, an independent 
union operating in Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. The Workers’ Education Program 
consists of background courses, vocational 
subjects, and a considerable number of 
subjects pertaining directly to the labor 
movement. The classes meet cither in 
space provided by State College or in 
union halls. Instructors for the most part 
have a labor-legal background or a rec- 
ord of service in the conciliation field. 

The Division also offers special services 
to professional groups within the state, by 
means of short intensive Institutes which 
provide opportunities for interested per- 
sons to hear experts in their particular 
field. 

Another Division service is known as 
the Industrial Training Service. Courses 
offered as part of this service are not 
standardized, each course being designed 
to meet the particular training problems 
of a specific industry. These courses are of 
varying length, from ten hours up to any 
maximum desired. Most courses in this 
service are taught in the plant of the in- 
dustry subscribing to the service. 

Rutgees Universitt, Extension Division, 
77 Hamilton Street, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey Director 

The University Extension Division ac- 
tivities of Rutgers University include adult 
education programs on both a credit and 
noncredit basis. Generally, such programs 
inrliiHp specialized instruction given at the 
request of groups and persons throughout 
the state. 

Rutgers Extension Division pioneered 
the first labor institute in 1931. Under the 
auspices of the Division, members of the 
New Jersey Federation of Labor meet an- 
nually on the campus for a four-day in- 
stitute to study and discuss matters di- 
rectly affecting labor’s welfare. 

Among the Division’s other spedal ac- 
tivities are the following: Annually a two- 
week intensive school in banking problems 
is conducted on the campus for bank of- 
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fleers. Industrial executives of the state 
meet annually at Rutgers for an all-day 
discussion of their mutual management 
problems. The Extension Division and the 
Medical Society of New Jersey joined 
forces in June 1946 to develop the first 
comprehensive clinical postgraduate medi- 
cal program for general practidoners. The 
Technical Institute, operated in New 
Brunswick and Penns Grove, provides 
brief courses designed to prepare individ- 
uals for specific technical positions. 

Specialized noncredit courses make up 
the largest segment of extension activities. 
These courses may cover any subject on a 
college level for groups anywhere in the 
state. 

Among the teaching methods, besides 
lectures, which the Extension Division 
uses are: radio, films, forums, correspond- 
ence courses, workshops, conferences, and 
institutes. 

State University op Iowa, Extension Di- 
vision, Iowa City, Iowa Director 

The Extension Division is the unit 
through which the knowledge, tlie 
thought, and the ideals of the several col- 
leges and departments on the campus are 
made available to the people of the state. 

Throughout each year, conferences, in- 
sdtutes, clinics, and workshops are held 
on the campus for many professional and 
odier groups. Likewise, conferences on 
audio-visual teaching methods, speech cor- 
rection, care of crippled children and 
other subjects are held at selected centers 
throughout the state. 

By means of its own radio stadon, 
WSUI, the University oilers courses in 
music, literature, history, and languages as 
well as regular broadcasts in the field of 
child welfare and parent educadon. Or- 
ganized listener groups pardcipate in these 
programs. 

Some 200 courses covering subjects in 
both graduate and undergraduate areas 
are offered regularly by correspondence 
study. These courses are taught by the 


same staff members who give courses in 
residence. 

The Bureau of Visual instruedon of 
the Extension Division supplies schools, 
churches, lodges, clubs, and adult educa- 
tion groups with films, filmstrips, slides, 
recordings, transcriptions and other audio- 
visual aids for educational purposes. 

Syracuse University, University College, 
Syracuse 10, New York Deati of Uni- 
versity College 

In August, 1946, University College was 
reorganized from the former School of 
Extension Teaching to become one of the 
constituent colleges of Syracuse University. 
University College classes are open to 
nondegree students, provided they show 
enough background to warrant their en- 
try. There is beyond this a program of 
Community Service courses which offer 
oppormnity for any and all to come and 
learn informally. Practical business and 
engineering fields are particularly featured 
in the Community Service program; but a 
growing number of classes in painting, 
modeling, music and craft work are being 
added to the informal course offerings. 

Audio-visual equipment has been pro- 
vided and instructors who have not yet 
found it practicable to use visual aids in 
their campus teaching are responding to 
the opportunity given them to fit such aids 
into their night teaching. 

University of Alabama, Extension Di- 
vision, University Extension, University, 
Alabama Dean of Extension Division 

University Centers are maintained at 
Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery, and 
Gadsden, the four most populous com- 
munities in the State. In these Centers, not 
only is resident instruction on a junior- 
college level provided, but also a general 
program of adult education is carried on, 
and various research and training pro- 
grams in professional and technical fields 
are maintained. 

There is an Adult Education Service, 
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which is responsible for interpreting, pro- 
moting, and coordinating all phases of 
adult education carried on by the Univer- 
sity» 

Through an Advisory and Library Loan 
Service for Women’s Organizations, hun- 
dreds of women’s clubs and other organi- 
zations, as well as individuals, avail them- 
selves of both the library resources of the 
University and the assistance of many fac- 
ulty members. 

A specialist in Education for Home 
and Family Life cooperates with Parent- 
Teacher Associations and other groups 
to hold periodic leadership conferences 
throughout the state. A regular radio 
series on family problems is broadcast 
through the year. 

The University maintains its own Radio 
Broadcasting Services; also a special library 
of films, filmstrips, and other forms of 
visual aids, which are lent to schools and 
adult groups everywhere in the State. 

University or Arizona, University Exten- 
sion Division, Tucson, Arizona Direc- 
tor, University Extension Division 

The University Extension Division is or- 
ganized for service through the following 
Bureaus: (i) Correspondence Course Bu- 
reau,' which offers to those who arc unable 
to attend classes on the University campus 
a well-rounded curriculum; (2) Dramat- 
ics Bureau, which ofiers advice and help in 
organizing dramatic clubs and in carrying 
on their activities; (3) Extension Class Bu- 
reau, which organizes classes in local com- 
munities; (4) Lecture and Lyceum Bu- 
reau, through which speakers may be ob- 
tained for educational lectures or courses; 
(5) Library Extension Bureau, which 
malfpc books available to individuals or 
groups; (6) Radio Bureau, which origi- 
nates programs that are transmitted by 
commercial networks of the State as a 
public service; (7) Visual Aids Bureau, 
which makes available, at a nominal fee, 
educational films, glass slides, and film 
slides. 


University op California, University Ex- 
tension, Berkeley 4, California Direc- 
tor oj University Extension 

Day and evening classes are offered on 
the Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Santa Bar- 
bara campuses of the University and in 
any community in the State where there is 
a demand. Courses are scheduled in social 
and physical sciences, engineering, educa- 
tion, business administration, music, post- 
graduate medical and dental instruction, 
arts, languages, literature, applied arts, 
and special vocational work. Classes are at 
all levels from college entrance tn post- 
graduate. Correspondence courses also are 
ofiered in the fields listed. 

Among the other services offered are 
extended series of musical and theatrical 
offerings on both the Berkeley and Los 
Angeles campuses; faculty lecturers for 
any group or community; short courses or 
conferences, some open to the general pub- 
lic, others open by invitation only; librar- 
ies of educational motion pictures, teach- 
ing aids, prints of paindngs, and other 
materials. 

University of Chicago, University Col- 
lege, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois Dean. University College Home 
Study Deportment, Chicago 37, Illinois 
Director, Home Study Department 

One of the fundamental featurs of the 
University of Chicago from its inception 
has been its interest in adult education. 
William Rainey Harper, the founder and 
first president, had been a successful prac- 
titioner of adult education at Chautauqua 
Instimtion, and he made it clear that the 
resources of the University of Chicago, 
from its beginning in 1892, were to be 
used in part to meet the needs of adults. 

The curriculum of University CoUege 
includes regular college and professional 
courses; lecture series and courses; and 
also special programs, such as a 
education program, a program of liberal 
education based on the great books of 
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Western civilization, labor-management 
programs developed through formal 
courses of study and seminar conferences. 

The courses use the typical variety of 
teaching methods, including lectures, dis- 
cussions, seminars, and direct experience. 
Audio-visual aids are available for use in 
courses that require them. In Home Study, 
all the courses are carried on by instruc- 
tion on an individual basis. 

In the Home Study Department, also, 
course instruction dates back to 189a. The 
Department now oders approximately 400 
courses, most of them on the college level, 
but enough of them on the high school 
level to enable a student to meet the re- 
quirements for high school graduation. 
The Department's clientele includes per- 
sons ranging in age from 16 years to over 
80; persons living in Chicago to persons 
living in virmally every country in the 
world. Most of the courses offered have a 
bearing on one of the following fields: 
health, family life problems, vocational 
guidance, educadon, and international re- 
ladons. 

University of Denver, 211 Fifteenth 

Street, Denver, Colorado Director of 

Adult Education 

The University of Denver, through its 
extension program, seeks to provide "con- 
tinuing educational services for adults, 
that they may more effccdvely carry on 
their occupations, further enrich their per- 
sonal lives, and better understand our 
domestic and world problems.” While 
courses are ofFered at the regular college 
level in terms of academic standards, the 
classes are open to all adults so long as 
they demonstrate ability and interest war- 
ranting their participation in the activities. 
This program is supplemented by special 
institutes, noncredit courses, and corre- 
spondence instruction. 

For the most part, adults attend classes 
at the downtown (Civic Center) campus 
of the University. Faculty is drawn from 
all colleges and departments of the Uni- 


versity, and from a corps of part-time in- 
structors. Special groups are encouraged 
to request definite courses to meet 
tional needs of their memberships. 

University of Maine, School of Educa- 
tion, Orono, Maine Dean. School of 

Education ' 

The University of Maine attempts to 
meet a portion of the needs of the state in 
such courses as local community groups 
vvish. Groups of persons interested in spe- 
cific subjects, either short courses, single 
lectures, or classes for credit, are invited 
to write the Director in terms of their 
specific needs. A limited number of 
courses are also offered by correspondence. 

University of Maryland, Lombard & 

Greene Streets, Baltimore i, Maryland 

Director Extension 

The University of Maryland conducts its 
Baltimore program chiefly as a resident 
center in the city. Late afternoon and 
evening classes accommodate qualified 
adults. The courses arc planned to mrrt 
individual and group needs and are made 
as flexible as possible under the regulations 
of the respective colleges of the University. 
The University plans and organizes pro- 
grams in cooperation with industry, busi- 
ness, and other agencies concerned with 
adult education. When administratively 
feasible, in-plant classes are conducted for 
the convenience of employed students, and 
the class meetings are scheduled at loca- 
tions and times most favorable to indus- 
trial and business employees and the adult 
public in general. 

University op Michioan, University Ex- 
tension Service, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Director 

The University Extension Service was 
organized in 1911 with three distinct aims 
in view: (a) To promote the cause of edu- 
cation and the advancement of culture 
throughout the State; (b) to serve local 
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communities so far as the technical and 
expert knowledge of University specialists 
is available; and (c) to stimulate the adult 
education movement through the medium 
of formal study courses of university 
grade. 

The channels through which the Exten- 
sion Service now reaches into all sections 
of the state are: Extension Credit and 
Noncredit Courses; Correspondence Study 
Department; Michigan High School Fo- 
rensic Association; Bureau of Visual Edu- 
cation; Extension Lectures; Bureau of 
Broadcasting; Institutes; and Library Ex- 
tension Service. 

In 1935 extension office to be 

opened off the Ann Arbor campus was 
established in Detroit. In 1942 the work in 
Detroit was moved to the Horace H. 
Rackham Educational Memorial, where 
classrooms, auditorium, library, and office 
space were provided. In 1943 an office was 
opened in Grand Rapids, and since then 
extension offices have been established in 
a number of other communities. The pro- 
gram in each community is organized to 
meet the needs of that community. As the 
communities vary, so do the programs. 
Although credit courses make up the back- 
log of the program, approximately 75 per 
cent of all enrollments are in noncredit 
courses. , 

For some years a Family Life Education 
program has been conducted with the co- 
operadon of the University’s School of 
Education and the State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education. Other special- 
ized programs of an in-service type have 
been organized and conducted in coopera- 
tion with the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education. Programs have also 
been conducted in cooperation with Mich- 
igan’s Experimental Program in Adult Ed- 
ucation, a project set up under the super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and financed through an ap- 
propriation made by the State Legislature. 
As a part of this project, the University 
was asked especially to assume responsi- 


bility for the development of a program in 
Workers’ Education. 

During World War II, the Correspond- 
ence Study Department participated in the 
program of the Armed Forces Institute 
(«e p. 276 ff.). Also, during the war, for- 
mer students of the University were per- 
mitted to enroll for correspondence work 
beyond the level of tlie first year. This 
privilege has not been granted to civilians, 
however. 

Special noncredit programs have been 
developed in conjunction with the Detroit 
Branch of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, and persons throughout the 
state are being prepared for the examina- 
tions which they must pass in order to be- 
come naturalized titizens. 

The Bureau of Visual Education co- 
operates with schools, teacher groups, 
adult education projects, and community 
programs in planning for their utilization 
of visual aids. The Bureau has developed 
a film project, in which membership is 
open to schools, colleges, universities, and 
other responsible organizations in the 
State. Members pay in advance a fee which 
is used in the development of the film 
library and which entitles the member 
organization to the use of films in the li- 
brary at a rate considerably lower than 
the commercial rate. 

The Extension Service began originally 
as a department to schedule lectures by 
faculty members throughout the State. 
This still remains an important part of its 
work, and each year requests from all sec- 
tions of the state are received. 

Since 1925, a Bureau of Broadcasting 
has been connected with the Extension 
Service. The University broadcasts over 
various stations and does not operate a 
radio station of its own. Permission for the 
construction of a frequency modulation 
educational station has been granted the 
University by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Each year the Extension Service cooper- 
ates with organizations throughout the 
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state in the planning and conduct of in- 
stitutes. A majority of these meetings, 
which last from one day to more than a 
week, are conducted on the Ann Arbor 
campus, but several are held each year in 
various sections of the State. 

The Library Extension Service is an in- 
tegral part of the University Library. Its 
work, is concerned with the provision of 
materials requested by persons or groups 
throughout the State. Distribution of pam- 
phlets, clippings, and reading lists are the 
major portion of the work. Displays and 
exlubits of books and otlier printed mate- 
rials that are used in conjunction with in- 
stitutes and similar meetings form another 
important part of the work of this de- 
partment. Special study outlines for groups 
and individuals are also prepared from 
time to time. 

Univeksity of Minnesota, General Exten- 
sion Division, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dean of University Extension 

The Extension Division offers regular 
extension classes and short courses on and 
off the campus, and also correspondence 
courses. It maintains a radio station; con- 
ducts lectures and lyceums as part of its 
Community Service; and provides library 
service and other forms of assistance to 
local government through its Municipal 
Reference Bureau. 

Aside from the adult education aspects 
of these activities, the extension work at 
Minnesota is fairly well concentrated in 
the efforts of the Continuation Center, 
whose program derives directly from the 
conviction that agencies of adult education 
should include units for leadership train- 
ing in the practical affairs of life, and that 
such training must necessarily deal with 
professional persons and professional sub- 
jects. Since tlie opening of the Continua- 
tion Center in November, 1936, hundreds 
of ‘'refresher courses” have been given to 
groups of professional and quasi-profes- 
sionsd enrollees. Though the emphasis of 
the Center is on professional training, the 


cultural and civic aspects of its work are 
also very important. 

University of Missouri Adult Education 

Service, Columbia, Missouri Director 

The University's Adult Education Serv- 
ice functions through the following sub- 
departments: (i) Correspondence; (2) 
Extension Classes for College Credit; (3) 
Institutes, Workshops, and Forums; (4) 
Terminal Courses for Veterans, noncredit; 

(5) Adult Education Centers throughout 
state, at which courses in Business Man- 
agement and Agriculture for veterans arc 
administered through local high schools; 

(6) Community Veterans Centers. 

The work in correspondence and exten- 
sion classes is the typical work offered by 
most colleges. 

The Insdtutes serve such groups as: 
State Nurses Association; Parent Teacher 
Groups; Municipal League; Music and 
Dramatic groups; Business Associations; 
Management and Labor groups. 

University of Nebraska, University Ex- 
tension Division, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

Director 

The University Extension Division of- 
fers; correspondence instruction on col- 
lege, high school, and elementary school 
levels; evening classes; off-campus classes, 
mosdy for teacliers who wish to renew 
certificates; community program service; 
traveling art galleries; school surveys; 
speech and child-guidance clinics; insd- 
tutes and short courses. 

Films and other audio-visual aids are 
available for use on and off campus and 
audio-visual aids are produced. Instruc- 
donal materials of various kinds are pub- 
lished and sold. There are radio programs 
directed by the University Radio Commit- 
tee, of which the Director of Extension is 
chairman. Cidzenship education on an 
individualized instruction basis is pro- 
vided for aliens living in rural areas, in 
cooperadon with the Immigradon and 
Naturalizadon Service. 
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University of New HampshirEj Gciicrfll 
gyfpncinn Service, Durham, New 
Hampshire Director 

The General Extension Service com- 
bines in one system the cooperative rural 
work in agriculture and home economics 
and other University Extension programs 
concerned with adult education. The rural 
work was started in igii. In 1938, this 
service was enlarged to develop extension 
courses, with or without university credit, 
in centers within the state; to make lecture 
engagements for faculty speakers; to pub- 
lish all official bulletins of the University; 
to operate the Official News Bureau; and 
to conduct various special programs. 

Work in special fields may be noted as 
follows: Health projects are promoted 
through the 4-H Clubs and the county 
hnmp. demonstration agents. A Family 
Life Institute is held each summer at the 
University at Durham. A- committee on 
housing has been set up. The recreation 
specialist has taken leadership in the de- 
velopment of a New Hampshire Folk 
Festival. Industrial extension courses are 
being developed by the specialist in indus- 
trial management. Leadership Training 
Institutes are arranged in most of the 
projects in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics in all counties of the state, A radio 
broadcasting studio is operated at the Uni- 
versity. A film library is conducted by the 
Extension Service. 

University of New Mexico, Extension 

Division, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Director 

The Extension Division was organized 
in 1928, for the purpose of supplying 
credit and noncredit study to off-campus 
students. The Division now operates a 
special lecture service, loan library service, 
film library service, club study courses, etc. 
Interest centers predominantly on non- 
credit work, of all types and subjects, from 
folk dancing to world affairs. 'Working 
throughout the State, the Extension Serv- 


ice seeks to draw all agencies in communi- 
ties together to provide well-rounded pro- 
grams of adult education. 

University of North Carolina, Univer- 
sity Extension Division, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina Director, Extension 
Division 

The services of the University are being 
“extended" in countless ways and in many 
directions. “The State Is the Campus" is 
more than a slogan. By means of home 
study courses, library service, extension 
classes, lectures, radio programs, recrea- 
tional and cultural activities, and the Vni- 
versity of North Carolina News Letter, 
the campus of the University has become 
coterminous with the boundaries of the 
Commonwealth. 

The relationship between the University 
and the public schools is unusually close 
and cooperative. One of the most effective 
phases of this relationship is the Univer- 
sity’s program of in-service teacher educa- 
tion. 

Training teachers and leaders for adult 
education is an important part of the Uni- 
versity’s contribution to the development 
of the adult education movement, not only 
in North Carolina, but throughout the 
South. The adult education programs in 
Inter-American and International Rela- 
tions are outstanding. 

During World War II, the University 
cooperated with various federal agencies. 
Postwar expansion and development in- 
clude; (i) A Communication Center, with 
an FM radio station, a motion picture pro- 
duction studio, a photographic laboratory, 
and recording studios; (2) special services 
to business and industry; (3) R cooperative 
educational program with labor; (4) an 
adult education leadership-training pro- 
gram; and (5) the production and dis- 
tribution of adult education materials. 

University of Omaha, School of Adult 
Education, Omaha, Nebraska Director 

The program of the School of Adult 
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Education comprises a division of general 
education and a division of technical in- 
stitutes. The division of general education 
is arranged in three sections as follows: 

(1) The Extension Section (degree 
credits), in which is ofEered a selection of 
general and professional courses in the 
liberal and applied acts and sciences. A 
limited number of courses in this section 
are available in the form of home study or 
correspondence courses. 

(2) The General Section (certificate 
credits), in which are offered numerous 
courses of a general cultural, and voca- 
tional nature, designed to help adults to 
keep their education up to date. 

(3) The Community Service Section, in 
which is offered a variety of informal 
educational services to the community 
through the medium of lectures, forums, 
clubs, institutes, publications, etc. 

Univebsity op South Cabolina, Extension 
Division, Columbia, South Carolina 
Director 

The following services arc offered by 
the University of South Carolina Exten- 
sion Division: audio-visual aids; off-cam- 
pus extension classes, evening classes, Sat- 
urday and afternoon classes; college and 
high school correspondence courses; pack- 
age library service; plays and public- 
speaking materials; club programs; short 
courses and conferences; forums and lec- 
tures. The Extension Division cooperates 
with the State Department of Education 
in accrediting the courses in the Oppor- 
tunity School {see p. 416 ff.) and sponsors 
conferences for Future Farmers, Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, State Association 
of Physical Educators, Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, and the State Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 

University op Texas, General University 
Extension, Austin, Texas Dem, Divi- 
sion of Extension 

Extension work, consisting mainly of 
correspondence courses and of lectures 


given by members of the faculty, was es- 
tablished at the University of Texas in 
1909. 

The present Division of Extension func- 
tions through the following Bureaus: (i) 
Bureau of Extension Teaching, which con- 
ducts correspondence instruction in ap- 
proximately 300 courses and also provides 
class work in various Eelds; (2) Bu- 
reau of Industrial and Business Extension 
Training, which works witli the State 
Board for Vocational Education; (3) 
Health Education Bureau; (4) Package 
Loan Library Bureau, which lends pack- 
age libraries, without cliarge; (5) Visual 
Instruction Bureau, which gives training 
in the proper use of visual aids and ad- 
ministers a loan collection. There is also a 
Bureau of Public School Service. 

In I941, the position of Adult Education 
Counselor was established in the Exten- 
sion Division. One feature of the Coun- 
selor’s work is the giving of talks on adult 
education and related topics to interested 
groups throu|[hout the State, 

University op Virginia, Extension Divi- 
sion, Charlottesville, Virginia Director 

Functions through the following chan- 
nels: home study courses; public forums; 
and extension classes, both credit and non- 
credit. Noncredit offerings include short 
courses in a wide variety of subjects; post- 
graduate clinics for doctors; and a pro- 
gram of workers’ education. The educa- 
tion provided through these channels is 
largely cultural and professional. 

There are al.so education-for-action pro- 
grams, more informal, experimental, and 
exploratory than those listed above. Vari- 
ously expressed, the essential purpose of 
these programs is to End out how to bring 
all available educational resources to bear 
upon individual and community prob- 
lems; how to plan and do worth-while 
things with people, not for them. 

See also Special Projects in Adult Edu- 
cation by Jess and Jean Ogden, p. 118 ff. 
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Univemity of Washington, Division of 
Adult and Extension Services, Seattle 
5, Washington Director, Division of 
Adult Education and Extension Serv- 
ices 

The Division of Adult Education and 
Extension Services is the over-all agency 
for all Adult Education and Extension 
Services of the University of Washing- 
ton. The following activities are included 
within the Division: (i) Department of 
Extension Classes and Correspondence 
Study; (2) The Speakers Bureau; (3) 
The Community Forum Program; (4) 
The Teachers’ In-Service Training Pro- 
gtam. 

In addition to the activities listed above, 
there are numerous conferences, institutes, 
and other meetings arranged and con- 
ducted on the campus by the Division, in 
cooperation with various Colleges and 
Departments. 

University of Wisconsin, University Ex- 
tension Division, Department of Debat- 
ing and Public Discussion, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin Director 

In September, 1946, the Extension Divi- 
sion added to its staff an Adult. Program 
Specialist, whose primary function is to 
develop and promote film forums in adult 
study groups. He is a joint appointee in 
the Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion (which for many years has pro- 
vided Loan Package Libraries of printed 
materials), and in the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, which supplies films, film- 
strips, slides, and other audio-visual aids. 
His task involves the evaluation and selec- 
tion of visual aids suitable for adult use, 
and the development of the printed study 
materials to accompany the visual aids. 
Each group served receives with the film 
or filmstrip a "lesson plan," a packet of 
reading materials, and the “Film Forum 
Guide,” which outlines successful pro- 
cedures. 

The Adult Program Specialist also pro- 


vides instruction for leaders of adult 
groups at institutes or workshops, and 
presents demonstrations of successful meth- 
ods and procedures. As a part of this in- 
structional program, a monthly publica- 
tion "Program Notes” is circulated widely, 
giving information about new topics avail- 
able, and pointers on program planning. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming Head, Department of Adult Edu- 
cation 

Has carried on extension work for a 
number of years. The main activities have 
been correspondence study and extension 
classes. In recent years the University has 
gone into the distribution of motion pic- 
ture films for educational purposes and 
into radio broadcasting. The setting up of 
extension centers in different parts of the 
state is under consideration. 

Virginia State Cou-ege, Extension De- 
partment, Petersburg, Virginia Head, 
Extension Department 
Formal courses for credit and corre- 
spondence courses are offered in the fol- 
lowing areas: Administration, English, 
home economics, health education, mathe- 
matics, biological science, physical science, 
and social sciences. 

Informal conferences, forums, and in- 
stitutes are conducted for lay people and 
professional workers. Consultative services 
for diverse groups throughout the state 
are provided. 

An adult education project for func- 
tional illiterates, sponsored jointly by Vir- 
ginia State College and the U. S. Offi“ °f 
Education, is a specific responsibility of 
this Department. 

Wayne University, Detroit i, Michigan 
Director, Division of Research and Pub- 
lications 

Provides a program of late afternoon, 
evening, and Saturday courses, especially 
designed for men and women who are 
qualified to pursue work of college grade; 
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but who are unable, for personal or occu- 
pational reasons, to attend college classes. 
In addition to such curricula, elective 
courses covering a great variety of subjects 
are offered for students who wish to en- 
roll on either a full-time or a part-time 
basis, but who are not concerned with re- 
ceiving a college degree. 

Particular emphasis is given to educa- 
tion for home and family life, not only 
from the point of view of the present or 
prospective homemaker, but also in re- 
lation to professional training of social 
workers, teacliers, nurses, and doctors who 
are to render service to homemakers. 

Washington UmvEnsiTY, University Col- 
lege, St. Louis 5, Missouri Dean ■ 

University College of Washington Uni- 
versity began its history with Saturday 
morning classes in 1908. In 1917, evening 
classes were added and a short time after- 
wards a certificate program. Since 1933, 
University College has been authorized 
to give the degree, Bachelor of Science 
in Education, and since 191(4, the degree. 
Bachelor of Science, with major in eitlier 
natural science or social science. 

One course on adult education is of- 
fered, designed for teachers and workers 
in the field. It is planned to offer an addi- 
tional course in materials and methods. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
College, 167 Public Square, Cleveland 
14, Ohio Dean of Cleveland College 

Offers; (i) Formal courses leading to 
degrees in liberal arts and business ad- 
ministration, and certificate in business 
administration, several of which are hdd 
on the University campus; (2) short non- 
credit courses in fields of liberal arts, busi- 
ness, and arts and crafts; forums, insti- 
tutes, concerts, dramatic produefions. 

Carries on programs in cooperation with 
other agencies. Examples are a course in 
driver education for teachers, sponsored 
jointly by Cleveland College, State De- 
partment of Education, and Cleveland 


Automobile Club; and an extensive pro. 
gram of classes in "Great Books" spon- 
sored by Cleveland College in cooperation 
with the Cleveland Public Library. 

The College is the accrediting agency 
for programs of study offered by such 
business organizations as the Cleveland 
Advertising Club, American Institute of 
Banking, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
Cleveland Real Estate Board. 

Wittenberg Coixege, Springfield, Ohio 
Director of Special Schools 

Evening courses are given on the Col- 
lege campus in liberal arts, including 
courses in English, history, sociology, 
geography, Spanish, health and physical 
education, and public speaking. Day and 
evening courses are given also in Dayton, 
Ohio in the liberal arts. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
schools. 

David Rankin, Jr. School dp Mechani- 
cal Trades, 4431 Finney Avenue, St. 
Louis 13, Missouri Director 

An endowed, nonprofit vocational 
school, founded in 1907. Registration is 
restricted to white male persons, 16 years 
of age or older. The School offers three 
different programs: (i) A two-year, full- 
time day school course; (2) special day 
courses for experienced workers; (3) eve- 
ning preparatory and trade extension 
courses. All instruction is of less than 
college grade. Both day and evening in- 
struction is given in a long and varied 
list of vocational subjects. In addition there 
are courses in English, madiematics, sci- 
ence, drawing, industrial relations, per- 
sonnel problems, safety, and trade prin- 
ciples. The School maintains a placement 
service through which it assists graduates 
to find desirable positions. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, 32nd 
and Chesmut Streets, Philadelphia 4, 
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Pennsylvania Director of Evening 
School 

The Drexel Evening Diploma School 
offers programs of study for both men 
and women three evenings a week, two 
and one-half hours an evening, through 
six years, leading to a certificate or di- 
ploma in Accounting; Industrial, Mechani- 
cal, Structural, Public Works, Electrical 
and Chemical Engineering; Architecture; 
Fine Arts and Decoradon. Standards of 
admission are equivalent to those for 
admission to college. Facilities are used 
jointly by the Evening Diploma School 
and the several colleges of the day session. 

Under direction of the faculties of die 
colleges of Engineering, Business Admin- 
istration, and Home Economics, occasional 
short courses are conducted for alumni 
and for special students. These courses 
are usually given in the late afternoon or 
on Saturdays or as special summer courses 
of 6 or 13 weeks’ duration. 

In the evening and for occasional special 
conferences and seminars, the plant lab- 
oratories and other facilities are used in 
the conduct of courses, largely of the 
“technical institute" type, for adult stu- 
dents. 

Emily Grufith Opportunity School, 

13th and Welton Streets, Denver 4, 

Colorado Principal 

The Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
is the adult and technical division of the 
Denver Public Schools. The program of 
the School is flexible and functional. It 
offers nearly 200 different units of instruc- 
tion,, varying from 3 hours to 300 hours 
in length. The content of these courses is 
established through the advisory commit- 
tee system, in which coordinators of the 
School plan programs with lay persons for 
the best interests of individuals and the 
community. More than 125 such commit- 
tees, composed of 4 to 8 persons each, are 
actively engaged in this phase of the pro- 
gram. In addition to the training program. 


concerted effort is placed upon the guid- 
ance, testing, and placement needs through 
the student personnel department and 
occupational adjustment service. 

See also note under Public Schools, p. 

415 ff. 

Frank Wiggins Trade Day School, 1646 
S. Olive Street, Los Angeles 15, Cali- 
fornia Principal 

The Frank Wiggins Trade School, a 
free public trade school, conducted by the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education, of- 
fers a variety of trade courses both to men 
and women. Admission into trade classes 
is based on the applicant's interest in learn- 
ing the trade. The final selection of stu- 
dents is made by the trade teacher who 
is responsible foi selecting, training, place- 
ment, and follow-up. 

Classes are organized for 8 hours, 6 
hours and 4 hours a dky. Students on a 
4-hour basis have an opportunity to work 
the remainder of the day. Seventy-five 
per cent of the time is spent on practical 
work while 25% is devoted to technical 
information. Both preparatory and exten- 
sion courses are offered, The school oper- 
ates on the basis of individual learning, 
and every attempt is made to develop 
skills and give technical information as 
rapidly as the individual can respond. 
Students are recommended for employ- 
ment as advanced apprentices — ^not jour- 
neymen. 

The Trade School has always accepted 
the fact that to function effectively it is 
necessary to have the advice of representa- 
tives of the various trades. Trade advisory 
committees, made up of representatives 
from management and labor have ren- 
dered valuable assistance in keeping the 
training programs effective and functional. 

Miami Vocational School, 1410 N. E. 
Second Avenue, Miami 36, Florida 
Supervising Principal 
The vocational education offered to 
adults is divided into two major classes: 
(i) Courses for those who wish to prepare 
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themselves for work in a new field or 
calling and (2) courses for those who wish 
advanced training in the work in which 
they arc employed. The ramifications of 
the program are almost endless, covering 
nearly every field of training of less than 
college grade. Of particular service to 
adults are the programs of Distributive 
Education; Evening Trade Extension; the 
Hotel Training School; Vocational Home- 
ni^ng Education; and Vocational Reha- 
hilitation. All the programs are adminis- 
tered through the Dade County Board of 
Public Instruction. 

Milwaukee Vocational School, 1015 N. 
Sixth Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Director 

The Milwaukee Vocational School was 
established in December, 19 12^ pursuant 
to an act of the State Legislature of 1911, 
which provided that all Wisconsin cities 
of 5,000 or more people establish part- 
time schools for young workers and adults 
under special boards of vocational and 
adult education. 

The Mlwaukee School offers vocational 
instruction to adult students on three 
levels: preparatory courses, high school 
courses, and special courses. The courses 
cover five practical areas: (i) applied and 
fine arts; (2) commercial; (3) home- 
making; (4) industriai; and (5) personal 
services. Both day and evening classes are 
offered. 

There are no particular admission re- 
quirements except that an applicant must 
give reasonable evidence of ability to carry 
on the work. In many cases, the instruc- 
don is individual, because the students are 
of widely different ages, capacities, and 
previous preparation, and the time at their 
disposal for study also varies greatly. 

See also Shorewood Opportunity School, 
under Public Schools, p. 418. 

Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical 
School, Lehigh Avenue and imH 
Street, Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania 
One of the several vocational-technical 


schools through which the public school 
system of Philadelphia offers a compre- 
hensive program of vocational tr ainin g 
for adults. The courses are grouped as 
vocational, trade extension, apprentice 
training, general education, and commu- 
nity activities. There are no requirements 
for admission except that applicants for 
an extension course must be employed in 
the field covered by the course. Dobbins 
is one of the Philadelphia Vocational 
Schools approved for training veterans. 

In addition to the vocational-technical 
schools, the Board of Education also offers 
adult evening classes in vocational sub- 
jects in a number of high schools. 

New York City, Board op Euucation, 
Evening Trade Schools and Classes,' 
no Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, 
New York Assistant Superintendent, 
in Charge of Vocational High School's, 
Evening Trade Schools and Classes 
The numerous Evening Trade Schools 
which tlie Board of Education conducts 
in every borough of New York City offer 
a wide variety of supplementary courses 
for men and women in mechanical, elec- 
trical, and commercial trades; radio; indus- 
frial art; printing; woodworking; build- 
ing, needle, distributive, and service trades. 
Only those adults are admitted who are 
not in attendance at any day school and 
who are employed during the day at oc- 
cupations to which the instruction they 
receive will be supplementary. Students 
may in general elect their own courses, 
hut they are not allowed to take courses 
for which they are not prepared. 

The Board of Education also conducts a 
variety of courses for veterans interested 
in preparing for entrance into a skiiied 
trade. These classes are organized exclu- 
sively for veterans and are staffed by 
experienced teachers. 

New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, Morrisville, New 
York Director 

The Institute was established by act of 
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the State Legislature and is supported by 
annual appropriations from that body, 

It was opened in October, 1910, oRering 
two-year and short courses in Agriculture 
and Domestic Science. Courses are now of- 
fered in Agriculture, Food Preservation, 
Auto Mechanics, Home Economics, Prac- 
tical Nurse Training, Watch and Clock 
Making, and Ancraft Instrument Repair. 
The regular courses are two years in 
length and train for wage-earning occupa- 
tions, not for teaching- They are terminal 
courses and not designed for those who 
want academic credit. In addition, special 
courses may be arranged in any of the 
fields of work to fit the needs of the 
prospective students, regardless of age or 
educational qualifications. The aim of the 
Institute is to be of assistance to all who 
may profit by consultation with the staff 
or by a special course. Graduadon from 
high school is required for admission to 
die regular two-year courses, but not to 
the short courses and special courses. 

North Dakota State School or Science, 

Wahpeton, North Dakota Assistant 

State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial 

Education 

The North Dakota State Consdtudon 
adopted in 1S89 provided for “A sdendfic 
school at Wahpeton.” No curriculum was 
described but the evident intent was to 
establish a school of higher educadon 
which should concentrate its acdvitj' on 
the skilled trades with direct vocational 
purposes. When the school was actually 
established in 1903, the entrance age limit 
was set at 16 and the school was em- 
powered to offer junior college work as 
far as necessary to effective vocational 
training. Although there was some stress 
on trades education during early years, 
the actual development was strongest 
along the well-known lines of junior col- 
lege and business. It was not until 1922 
that the Trades' department was desig- 
nated ‘The State Trade School," and the 
functional title of the entire school, indi- 
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eating interaction by the three depart- 
ments, became “North Dakota State School 
of Science: Trades, Business, Junior Col- 
lege." 

At present, any person ly years of age, 
or older, is eligible for enrollment in trade 
(purses. While this minimum age require- 
ment has meant a strong appeal to high 
school graduates, anyone regardless of 
previous education is admitted if he is 
evidently capable of profiting by the train- 
ing given. It often happens that mature, 
experienced men and women come either 
to learn new techniques or to broaden 
their field by kinds of vocational training 
not included in thdr previous experience. 

Stout Institute, Monomonic, Wisconsin 
President 

A state college for the training of teach- 
ers of Industrial Education and Home 
Economics. It is a pioneer in these two 
fields and has no other major area of 
study. The Institute has a contract with 
the Veterans Administration for the train- 
ing and rehabilitation of veterans. High 
school graduation is generally required 
for admission, but veterans and other 
adults may be admitted without that re- 
quirement, if they can give evidence of 
ability to do satisfactory college "work. 

The Williamsport Technical Institute, 
1005 West 4th Street, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania Director 

A public vocational and technical school 
operating as a division of the public school 
system. The basic schedule for adults is 
50 weeks a year, 30 hours a week, six 
hours a day. Students are accepted from 
anywhere, and there is no age limit be- 
yond a minimum requirement of 16 years 
for special adult programs. Most of the 
students are enrolled under contracts or 
agreements with employers, governmental 
agencies, and in a few cases with foreign 
governments. Provisions are also made for 
the admission of certain students at their 
own expense. A portion of the Institute 
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operates under the provisions of Federal- 
State vocational education laws. 

There are no stated entrance require- 
ments except that the student must show 
evidence of ability to profit by the instruc- 
tion, which in each instance is “tailored” 
to meet the needs of the student. Without 
important exception, the objective of the 
Institute is to prepare for and place the 
student on a specific payroll job. One 
large section of the Institute is devoted to 
the retraining of physically handicapped 
youth. The courses given include instruc- 
tion in the basic fields of business, in- 
dustry, and agriculture. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies under each subhead. 

Social Agencies, Private and Public 

The American Red Cross, St. Louis 

Vocational Counseling Service, 3414 
Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mis- 
souri Director, Vocational Counseling 
Service 

The program of the St. Louis Chapter 
of the American Red Cross illustrates the 
development of a counseling service set 
up under the auspices of a private social 
agency. In 1924, the Red Cross in St. Louis 
established an Employment Bureau for the 
Physically Handicapped because this group 
in tile community was in particular need 
of such a service. The function of the 
Burrau was to be simply that of job- 
finding. At the end of three years, an 
evaluation of the work was made, and 
the conclusion was reached that a better 
understanding of the applicants and an 
increased knowledge of the needs of in- 
dustry were essential, if anything more 
than a very partial success was to be 
achieved. 

In order to accomplish tliese ends, some 
... ^<=J^m<lues of social case work were 
uuhzed, and methods for strengthening 


relationships with industry were devel 
oped. It was obvious, however, that train- 
ing facilities in tlie community were in' 
adequate and that many handicapped per! 
sons who were unemployable could have 
become economically independent, if voca- 
tional training had been available to them 
Missouri was not then participating in the 
federal program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, but in 1929 an experiment designed 
to demonstrate the humane and economic 
value of such a program to the State was 
set up by the Red Cross at the request of 
the Federal Rehabilitation Service. The 
program was accepted by Missouri and 
placed on a state-wide basis five years later 
By this time, the Red Cross was feeling 
the need for improving methods of ob- 
taming objective data. A psychologist was 
added to the staff in 1935 to meet tliis 
need. In the same year, the social agencies 
in St. Louis expressed the desire to have 
the Red Cross extend its vocational service 
to the able-bodied. As a result, in 1937 the 
program was broadened and the Red Cross 
Employment Department for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped became the Red Cross 
Vocational Counseling Service. At this 
time, the growing realization of the need 
for a better understanding of the emo- 
tional problems involved in the vocational 
adjustment of the individual led to the 
addition of a psychiatrist to the staff. 

^ Though there have been many changes 
m procedure since the service was estab- 
lished in 1924, the basic philosophy has 
remained the same. The core of this phi- 
losophy is the belief that understanding 
of the individual and knowledge of in- 
dustry are both indispensable to successful 
vocational counseling, that each of them 
requu-es emphasis, but that neither of 
them should be overemphasized at the 
expense of the other. 

Community Advisory Service Center,- 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Director 

A community Center organized to co- 
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ordinate the services of functional groups, 
such as civic organizations, educational 
institutions, professional societies, business 
and labor groups, in tlie total rehabilita- 
tion of veterans and in the vocational ad- 
justment of other community members. 
In addition, the Center assists federal, 
state, and community agencies concerned 
with rehabilitation and adju.stment in plan- 
ning and developing programs designed 
to bring the services of such agencies to 
Bridgeport clients in a more direct and 
effective manner. 

A major function of the Center is to 
provide counseling along with other serv- 
ices by professionally trained specialists 
for those widi educational, vocational, and 
financial problems. Maintains an exten- 
sive library of vocational and educadonal 
informadon and a psychometric testing de- 
partment. Has taken acdve part in group 
educadon, sponsoring and conducting daily 
and weekly radio programs, periodic 
printed digests, courses on veterans’ prob- 
lems, and various services on educadonal 
and vocational adjustment of groups in 
the area. Provides staff specialists exten- 
sively as speakers for interested commu- 
nity groups. 

Detroit Counseling Service, 1354 Broad- 
way, Detroit 26, Michigan Director 

A general counseling service, including 
standardized tests of aptitudes and inter- 
ests, is provided for out-of-school youth 
and for adults. There are no fees and no 
age limits. Clients are accepted on direct 
application, as well as by referral from 
other community agencies. Close coopera- 
tion is maintained with a large number 
of organizations providing various types 
of resources which may be utilized by 
clients in the solution of their problems. 

The Detroit Counseling Service has 
been in existence since 1938. Originally 
sponsored jointly by several community 
agencies, it is now operated entirely by 
the Detroit Board of Education. 
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Federation Employment Service, 67 West 
47th Sfreet, New York 19, New York 
Executive Director 

Central bureau for placement and vo- 
cational guidance affiliated with the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York. Applicants received are employable 
men and women of working age, all oc- 
cupational classifications except domestic. 
Applicants for individual vocational guid- 
ance, including testing when necessary, 
accepted at age of 14 years and up. 

Conducts group guidance program, 
sponsored jointly with B’nai B'rith and 
available to all community service organi- 
zations, youth and adult groups. Provides 
speakers on vocational subjects, arranges 
trips to industries, helps plan vocational 
exhibits, furnishes materials on educational 
and vocational subjects, offers consultation 
service on planning group guidance pro- 
gram. Maintains vocational guidance ref- 
erence library containing several thousand 
pamphlets, books, and magazines classified 
and arranged for ready use. 

Jewish Employment and Counseling 
Service, iia West 9th Street, Los An- 
geles, California Executive Director 

Offers the following services: (i) Itidi- 
vidual Vocational Guidance and Special- 
ized Employment Placement. Placement 
counselors interview carefully, request psy- 
chological evaluation when it is deemed 
necessary, and assist each individual ac- 
cording to his needs and capacities. Special 
service is given to persons engaged in 
unusual occupations and to those who 
have some occupational handicap. (2) 
Vocational Counselors. These counselors 
work with adults as well as with young 
people. Like the Placement Counselors, 
they interview carefully. They also gather 
information from other agencies, or from 
professional people who have worked with 
the client, give a psychological screening, 
and assist in the choice of a training pro- 
gram. (3) Psychological Department. Tests 
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are administered by a trained psycholo- 
gist on either an individual or a group 
basis, depending on the needs of the client. 
Results of the test are interpreted to the 
Placement Counselor or the Vocational 
Counselor in conference. (4) Vocational 
Ubrary, Full occupational and vocational 
information is retained in the files and is 
made available when needed, along with 
periodicals, pamphlets, books. A lending 
service to clients is maintained. (5) Group 
Counseling. The purpose and procedure of 
counseling are interpreted to groups of 
young people in order that they may have 
a basis for judging whether or not the 
counseling service they may receive at 
some future time is adequate. Stress is put 
on the fact that active counseling should 
be done on an individual, not a group, 
basis. 

Jewish Vocational Service, flu Prospect, 

Cleveland 15, Ohio Executive Director 

Provides vocational counseling and job- 
placement service on a non-fee basis to 
raidents of greater Cleveland. In addi- 
tion to the vocational counseling of indi- 
vidual clients, the agency maintains a 
group guidance program for organized 
groups of young people throughout the 
city. Special services include scholarship 
loan facilities and a small business ad- 
visory service. 

Jewish Vocational Service, 320 West 

Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit a6, Michi- 
gan Executive Director 

A non-fee-charging vocational guidance 
Md job placement agency which provides: 
(i) Job Placement Service— acebiX, in- 
dividu^ized assistance in finding employ- 
mwt in line with interests and abilities; 

Individual Vacationed and Educational 
Guidance— assist persons in making 
souncl and satisfying plans for careers, 
^oolmg, and training; (3) Aptitude 
testing— m connection with job place- 
ment or individual vocational and educa- 


tional guidance; (4) Group Guidance- 
speakers and discussion leaders on all 
phases of employment, career-planning, 
schooling, and training. Sound films’ 
slides, and phonograph recordings are 
provided in connection with many of the 
group guidance programs; (5) Vocational 
Library— an extensive collection of books 
and pamphlets on employment and voca- 
tional and educational planning. 

Jewish Vocational Service, 519 Marion 
E. Taylor Building, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky Executive Director 

A nonprofit, nonsectarian agency which 
offers individual vocational and educa- 
tional counseling service, group counseling 
service, individual and group psychologi- 
cal testing, vocational and occupational 
information service, limited job placement, 
and limited vocational and occupational 
research. Works cooperatively with the 
Kentucky State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service to amnsel, test, and place in jobs 
or in training programs persons who are 
handicapped because of a psychological or 
physical condition. The Jewish Vocational 
Service maintains a complete psychologi- 
cal and vocational testing department and 
an extensive vocational library. 

Jewish Vocational Service, 135 West 
Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Executive Director 

A^ vocational guidance and placement 
service, financed by the Milwaukee Jew- 
ish Welfare Fund and the Milwaukee 
County Community Fund and Council of 
Social Agencies. The agency’s services are 
available on a nonsectarian basis. In its 
vocational counseling service, the agency 
maintains a psychological testing depart- 
ment and a special library of occupational 
information. The placement department 
maintains continuous contact with indus- 
try in order to make available current 
information for the counseling depart- 
ment. 
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Jewish .Vocational Sekvice & Employ- 
ment Centek, 130 N. Wells Street. Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois Executive Director 

The Jewish Vocational Service and Em- 
ployment Center is the vocational and 
employment agency of the Jewish Chari- 
ties of Chicago. Its fundamental purpose 
is that of fostering the economic health 
of the Jewish Community hy promoting 
the individual economic adjustment of its 
members. This is done through the proc- 
esses of "assisting the individual to choose 
an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon, 
and progress in it." 

To all applicants the agency offers serv- 
ice graded in content and intensity in 
accordance with each individual’s need. 
The basic processes are vocational coun- 
seling and job placement, which imply 
some combination of the following fac- 
tors: (i) careful, individual interviews 
(a) full social agency reports on the case 
(3) expert individual diagnoses by the 
Psychology Department (4) relevant medi- 
cal and psychiatric information (3) accu- 
rate up-to-date information about occupa- 
tional requirements, trends, and training 
resources (6) assistance to individuals in 
developing suitable occupational plans, or 
in arranging for training when needed 
(7) job placement, supported by agency 
cooperation with public and other repu- 
table free employment services (8) imme- 
diate job placement, based upon careful 
study of the applicant’s qualifications spe- 
cifically for the job described by the em- 
ployer’s specifications (9) all situations 
kept current by repeated contacts until 
there appears to be no further need of 
service. 

Jewish Welfase Federation, 1817 Poca- 
hontas, Dallas, Texas Director 

Vocational guidance is offered to the 
Jewish Community of Dallas by the Jew- 
ish Welfare Federation through its Social 
Service Bureau. This service is available 
to both youth and adults. High school and 
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college students, employed persons wish- 
ing to consider a change in vocation, those 
without an occupation, refugee.':, and the 
handicapped may use the service. Ap- 
proved psychological tests are adminis- 
tered. A library, consisting of catalogues 
from universities and colleges throughout 
the United States; books; pamphlets; and 
data oh jobs, professions, occupational 
trends, etc., has been established. 

United Vocational & Employment Serv- 
ice, 931 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania Executive Director 

A non-fee-charging agency which of- 
fers four types of vocational guidance: 
(i) Individual vocational counseling; (2) 
Group vocadonal guidance which assigns 
one staff member to speak to groups and 
disseminate vocational and occupational 
informadon, in order to stimulate the 
community’s awareness of the problems 
of vocadonal guidance; (3) Sheltered 
Workshop where handicapped persons can 
be employed during an interim period 
prior to dieir acceptance of a job in private 
industry. The shop offers both training 
and gainful work experience; (4) Employ- 
ment Department which assists individuals 
to obtain employment in keeping with 
their vocational plans. 

This agency is a member agency of the 
Community Chest of Pittsburgh, Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies, and the 
Jewish Occupational Council. 

Virginia State Consultation Service, 
813 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia Directing Counselor 

The Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation established a free vocational guid- 
ance agency in Richmond, in 1939. Today 
the Richmond agency serves as a model 
and training center for similar services 
that have been or are being set up in other 
areas of the State. 

The Richmond Service offers confiden- 
tial assistance to anyone interested in hav- 
ing a vocational counselor help him to 
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decide what occupation he should enter, 
what type or types of work he can do, and 
how to go about making plans for work 
or training. It is solely a consultation serv- 
ice, not an employment agency, and has 
no connection with employers, schools, or 
social agencies. 

Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Director 

Founded 1920 (under name of Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors) to further a 
satisfactory adjustment between the inter- 
ests and abilities of young people and the 
requirements of their future work. 

Maintains a Consultation Service, co- 
sponsored by the New York State Employ, 
ment Service, which helps young people 
make and carry out vocational plans; pro- 
vides testing and counseling for veterans 
and the physically handicapped of all ages. 
Gives scholarship aid to carry out educa- 
tional plans made in the Consultation 
Service. Carries on research in the inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and employment problems 
of young people; sponsors a Committee 
on Youth Employment. Provides field 
work for university and college students 
in vocational guidance. Maintains an In- 
formation Service which advises on schools 
and types of job and training opportuni- 
ties. Conducts meetings where school ad- 
visors may consult with experts on voca- 
tional problems; also conducts an in-serv- 
ice course for school counselors. Publishes 
a directory. Where to Find Vocational 
Training in New Yor\ City. 

Vocational Guidance Bureau, iioo 
Blodgett Street, Houston, Texas Execu- 
tive Director 

A non-fee, nonprofit service sponsored 
by the Jewish community of Houston, 
Tcms, and subsidized by B’nai B’rith Vo- 
cational Service Bureau. Applicants of all 
races and religions are accepted. It was 
founded October, 1945. as a part-time 
demonstration agency by B’nai B'litli to 


stimulate other Jewish communities in the 
Southwest to sponsor similar services. It is 
now a full-time agency devoting its re- 
sources to Houston and contiguous cities. 

Services include educational and voca- 
tional counseling, psychological testing, 
selective placement, and group activities 
in guidance. Within the Bureau’s resources 
is a comprehensive library of literature 
and visual aids. The agency is concerned 
chiefly with long-range career planning 
for youth, utilizing a basic process of 
intensive counseling. Its staff includes an 
executive director, one counselor, and a 
part-time psychometrist. 

YMCA Vocational Service Center, 40 
East 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York Executive Director 

The Vocational Service Center is op- 
erated by the YMCA’s and Protestant 
Churches of New York City. The service 
includes the following: (i) Counseling & 
Testing for men between 16 and 35 years 
of age, a program giving consideration to 
the problems which surround vocational 
and educational planning; (a) Veterans 
Advisement, a special vocational guidance 
service for veterans, conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Veterans Administration; 
(3) Placement Service, a non-fee service 
for men between 16 and 35 years of age, 
designed to help each man served to find 
the type of employment in which he is 
interested and to which he is suited. 
This service is primarily for persons re- 
ferred through the YMCA’s and Protest- 
ant Churches. 

The facilities of the service include a 
testing laboratory and a vocational library. 

Colleges and Universities 

Chicago, University of. Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement, Cobb Hall, 58th 
and Ellis, Chicago, Illinois Director 

The Office of Vocational Guidance and 
PlacOTcnt was organized in 1927, pri- 
marily as a placement service to students 
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and graduates of the University. Its test- 
ing, counseling, and placement services, 
which are free to students and former 
students, are now available on a fee basis 
to others. At present, a contract with the 
Veterans Administration makes the serv- 
ices available to veterans on referral by 
the Veterans Administration. 

Columbia University, Teachers College, 

Department of Guidance, New York 27, 

New York Head, Department of Guid- 
ance 

The training given in the field of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Occupational Adjust- 
ment is designed to meet the needs of 
students preparing for such positions 
(i) vocational counselor in schools, col- 
leges, social agencies, rehabilitation bu- 
reaus, employment offices, and vocational 
guidance centers; (a) director of voca- 
tional guidance in school systems; (3) 
director of personnel in colleges; (4) per- 
sonnel specialist in business and industry; 
(5) occupational research specialist in any 
of the types of institudons just mentioned. 

The formal training required as prep- 
aration for these various types of occupa- 
donal adjustment work is fundamentally 
the same. A general understanding of the 
psychological, social, and economic factors 
that affect the choice of, preparation for, 
entry into, and adjustment of individuals 
to occupations is essential. However, there 
are, of course, differences In emphasis ac- 
cording to the type of employment for 
which the student is preparing. Further- 
more, each prospective vocational coun- 
sdor or personnel worker should either 
have, or be given, opportunities to ob- 
tain, significant experience in the type or 
types of insdtudons in which he expects 
to work. 

The sequence of courses oficred in this 
field at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, falls into three ^stages; (1) the 
equivalent of one full year of graduate 
study in basic and tool courses, leading to 
the Master’s degree; (2) advanced courses 
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and practical applications on the intern- 
ship level, leading to the professional 
diploma of Vocational and Educational 
Counselor; (3) a program leading to the 
doctorate in Vocational Guidance and 
Occupational Adjustment. 

Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Associate Professor of Education, Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel Worlt^ 

Harvard University, through its Grad- 
uate School of Education, provides a vari- 
ety of courses in the field of Guidance 
and Student Personnel Work, .such as; 
Principles and Practices of Guidance and 
Student Personnel Work; Occupational In- 
formation and Analysis; Counseling and 
Clinical Case Work in Guidance; Appren- 
deeship in Vocational Guidance; Problems 
of Guidance in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools; Organization and Admin- 
istration of Guidance and Student Per- 
sonnel Programs, etc. Apprenticeship in 
guidance, in which smdents obtain expe- 
rience in actual field situations, is deemed 
an essential feature of the preparation nt 
Harvard. 

In addition to its program of studies, 
the Graduate School of Education con- 
ducts a veterans’ guidance center, in col- 
laboration with five other colleges and 
universities in the Boston area. The Center 
is located at Harvard and is directed by 
the head of the guidance department. 

Newark College or Engineering, 367 
High Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Head of Testing and Guidance 

The Veterans’ Selection and Guidance 
Division and The Testing and Guidance 
Division of the Newark College of En- 
gineering are administered in common by 
the same personnel on the general basis 
that two thirds of the day is devoted to 
vocational guidance for veterans, and the 
other one third of the day to testing and 
guidance for members of the student body. 
No service is given to the general public, 
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and at the present time no such service 
ia contemplated. 

New London Junior College, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut President 

In addition to offering evening courses 
for adult students in a variety of cul- 
tural and vocational subjects, the College 
coiulucts a vocational counseling service 
which is available to the entire commu- 
nity.' The service consists of aptitude and 
interest tests, interviews with an experi- 
enced psychologist, and access to special- 
ized information about various occupa- 
tions. The service is free to veterans, but 
is given on a fee basis to nonveterans. 

New York University, School op Edu- 
cation, New York 3, New York Regis- 

trar 

Undergraduate and graduate programs 
ieading to degrees are available, with 
specialization in vocational guidance in 
community agencies. Graduate programs 
are available also for counselors and deans 
in secondary schools and colleges. Among 
the courses of particular interest to those 
in adult education are Counseling the 
Older Person, Community Resources for 
Guidance, Typical Cases in Counseling, 
Employment Opportunities in Guidance 
md Personnel Work, How to Interview, 
Study of Occupations, Group Guidance, 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Strategy of Job Finding, Student Personnel’ 
Service m Higher Education, Personality 
and Social Adjustment, Aptitude Testing 
and Projective Techniques. The courses 
bsted above are all offered in the School 
of Educatioii. 

Ad^tional courses in government per- 
sonnel work are offered in the Grad- 
uate Division for Training in Public Serv- 
ice. Management and industrial relations 
courses are provided by the undergraduate 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
^cc; by the Graduate School of Business 
Admimstration; and by the noncredit Di- 
vision of General Education. Courses in 


personnel psychology are offered by the 
undergraduate Washington Square Col- 
lege and the Graduate School of Arts and" 
Sciences. 

The Occupational Index and Occupa- 
ttmal Abstracts, originally published by 
the National Occupational Conference, are 
now published at the University. 

The Pennsylvania State College, State 

College, Pennsylvania Dean, School of 

Education 

The Speech Clinic, the Psychological 
Chnic, and the Reading Clinic are main- 
tained as services to problem children in 
schools, to maladjusted college smdents 
and to other adults; they also serve as’ 
laboratories for graduate students in educa- 
tion and psychology. The Veterans Coun- 
seling Center maintained by the College 
provides expert vocational diagnosis and 
counseling for more than two thousand 
veterans annually. 

Each undergraduate student entering 
the College takes, during Orientation 
Week, a thorough physical examination; 
a vocational interest test; a personality 
mventory; and a searching test of aca- 
demic abilitio. The degree of his prob- 
able success in his chosen curriculum is 
immediately calculated, on the basis of 
years of previous experience and research, 
and IS supplied to the student’s adviser 
and dean for counseling purposes. 

More than thirty graduate courses in 
guidance are regularly offered, together 
with supporting courses in clinical and 
industrial psychology, special education 
and remedial iiMtruction procedures, meas- 
urements, statistics, fine and industrial 
arte, economics, labor problems, and so- 
ciology. Master’s and doctor’s degrees are 
granted annually to those who earn them 
in vocational guidance and the other 
phases of personnel work. 

Syracuse University, Graduate School, 
Syracuse 10, New York Dean of 
Women 

The Graduate School of Syracuse Uni- 
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versity offers a number of graduate as- 
sistantships for women who are interested 
in pursuing a curriculum designed to pre- 
pare for work in high schools, normal 
schools, colleges, and universities as Ad- 
visers of Girls, Deans of Women, Coun- 
selors, etc. The course consists of lectures, 
discussions, field work, and original re- 
search. Major topics include the history, 
philosophy, and ethics of educational per- 
sonnel; techniques of counseling; student 
personnel administration; direction of ex- 
tracurricular activities; health of women 
students, etc. Each assistant is placed in 
charge of a small dormitory; and is also 
given practical experience in interviewing, 
record making, group discussion, office 
administration and research. 

Syracuse University, Psychological Serv- 
ices Center, 125 College Place, Syracuse 
10, New York Director 
The Psychological Services Center of 
Syracuse University was formed in 1944, 
primarily as a service organization to stu- 
dents, faculty, deans, and the administra- 
tion. Various services, however, are per- 
formed for individuals and organizations 
in the Syracuse community and area. 
These services, limited only in the sense 
that the Center is a demonstration pro- 
gram rather than a general community 
service, include the following: (i) Mem- 
bers of the Center staff act as consultants 
to secondary schools and colleges on prob- 
lems that have to do with counseling and 
guidance programs; (2) The Center staff 
conducts workshops and seminars for edu- 
cational, business, and industrial organiza- 
tions within a one-hundred-mile radius 
of the University; (3) Consultations on 
educational, vocational, and personal prob- 
lems are arranged for individuals referred 
to the center by business and industrial 
firms, or by social agencies. Services to 
nonstudents are given on a fee basis in 
terms of actual costs. 

WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
Arranged alphabetically by names of 
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agencies under each of the four subheads: 
Service, Labor, Universities, Miscellaneous, 

Service Organiaations 
American Labor Education Service, 1776 
Broadway, New York 19, New York 
Director 

The American Labor Education Service, 
a nadonal agency founded in 1926 as 'The 
Joint Administradvc Committee of the 
Resident Summer Schools for Women 
Workers," was best known in the early 
days as the “Affiliated School for Work- 
ers." It pioneered in the development of 
resident workers’ schools, and for many 
years gave special attention to teaching 
methods, curriculum content, recruiting 
techniques, and other problems posed by 
a new movement. Teaching materials that 
helped to indicate the direction for many 
odier groups later entering the field were 
developed out of the experience of those 
early days. 

ALES and the workers’ schools asso- 
ciated with it in the 1920’$ helped to or- 
ganize many local groups which brought 
community support to workers’ education 
in the depression years of the i93o’3. ALES 
not only gave aid to the Workers’ Service 
Program of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government; it also 
helped to develop a backlog of under- 
standing for the general program of work- 
ers’ education throughout the country. In 
its capacity as a catalytic agent in the labor 
education movement, ALES has served 
also as a laboratory -where new techniques 
and methods have been discovered and 
recommended. 

Through its early association with the 
resident schools for workers which were 
set up on college campuses, ALES acted 
as a pioneer in the development of the 
cooperative relations between university 
and labor groups. In the 1940’s, the en- 
trance of colleges and universities all over 
the country into the field of workers’ 
education presented many new problems, 
as well as new opportunities for extension 
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of work. ALES has provided oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of the functions 
and purposes of colleges in their new 
contacts with the labor movementj and 
through other means has helped to focus 
attention on problems needing clarifica- 
tion. 

Another of the special functions of the 
American Labor Education Service has 
been the encouragement of work in new 
fields where experimentation was particu- 
larly needed. The outstanding work done 
hy ALES for white.collar groups is an ex- 
ample. The two-week Summer School for 
Office Workers (See p. 30 ff.), which was 
initiated at Oberlin CollegCj Ohioj in 1933, 
is held annually in the Middle West. The 
work of the summer session is supple- 
mented by white-collar conferences and 
study projects carried on in a number of 
cities throughout the year, in cooperation 
with white-collar unions and other com- 
munity groups. 

Over the years, leadership training and 
me study of methods of teaching have 
been primary concerns of ALES. Confer- 
ences, institutes, and other field projects 
arc planned with leadership training in 
mind, and special institutes for the train- 
ing of group leaders in the field of work- 
ers’ _ education are held. For example, a 
seminar conducted each year in conneo- 
uon with the Office Workers’ School is 
devoted to discussion of teaching tech- 
niques and materials. This seminar is 
attended by teachers, librarians, group 
workers, and graduate students. 

From its inception, the ALES, recog- 
nizing the important stake that labor has 
m combating prejudice and intolerance, 
has put emphasis on educational activities 
and programs designed to strengthen in- 
terracial understanding. A series of con- 
toences in various parts of the country, 
planned to focus attention on minor- 
ity probl^, supplied vital material for 
a pmphlct, Overcoming Prejudice, pub- 
lished m 1946. ALES is also conductine 
a series of field projects, planned in co- 


operation with the director of the CIO 
Committee to Abolish Discrimination and 
others concerned with these problems, in 
order to make a more concentrated attack 
on discriminatory practices. 

National, regional, and local conferences 
with various groups are carried on by 
ALES. The two national conferences for 
which it is responsible are the Annual 
Conference of Teachers and Leaders, held 
for many years in New York City’ over 
the Washington’s Birthday holiday, and 
a general workers’ education rnnf».,. . n rr 
held in the Middle West. A project 
counted as a milestone in the direction 
of mutually helpful farmer-labor relations 
was the first Northwest Farmers’ and 
Workers' Education Conference held in 
Minneapolis in September, 1946. 

The .^ES maintains an Information 
Service, including a national registry of 
tmehers for workers’ classes. The Informa- 
tion Service is used by all types of work- 
ers’ education bodies—unions, teachers, 
government officials, community leaders, 
and graduate students. A counseling serv- 
ice is also offered to these many types of 
groups, through which advisory assistance 
IS given, both by mail and by field service. 
Advice is sought on methods of organiz- 
ing new programs of workers’ education, 
as well as on personnel to staff these ac- 
tivities. 

One of the fields of service to which 
ALES has always devoted major attention 
is the preparation of materials for work- 
ers education projects. It concentrates on 
materials which help to interpret educa- 
Uonal techniques that are being found use- 
ful in labor education. To help the aver- 
age worker in labor education who needs 
assistance in finding easily and quickly 
the type of materials suited to the group 
wi* which he is working, ALES issues 
Education Guide, which evaluates 
ooks,^ pamphlets, films, radio scripts, and 
recording that deal with concerns of 
a or. Bibliographies on special topics are 
prepared from time to time. ALES regu- 
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larly publishes a Bulletin, reporting its 
own activities. 

There is active and continuous coopera- 
tion between ALES and general adult 
education organizations and agencies at 
both the national and local levels. In the 
group work area, cooperation often takes 
the form of joint promotion of labor 
education activities in local communities 
or in regional projects, or in joint study 
of methods and techniques for more ef- 
fective work. 

United States Department of Labor, 

Division of Labor Standards, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Director of Division 

Through its Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, the United States Department of 
Labor has, since 1943, been conducting a 
program designed to develop sound stand- 
ards and approaches to labor education. It 
has tried to work out a pattern through 
which the Federal • Government may as- 
sist unions, state institutions, and other 
workers’ education groups without in any 
way encroaching on the traditional Ameri- 
can policy of keeping Federal participation 
in education to a minimum commensu- 
rate with the welfare and needs of the 
people. 

To provide a means for closer collabora- 
tion between the Department of Labor 
and all groups engaged in the "common 
effort to improve labor relations through 
the democratic methods of education and 
self-discipline,” the Secretary of Labor ap- 
pointed, in February, 1946, a Labor Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee, made up of 
five representatives each of the AFL and 
the CIO. 

Among its labor education publications, 
the Division of Labor Standards has been 
making available to educational directors 
and others interested in the subject a series 
of articles on labor education programs. 
These articles arc distributed without edi- 
torial comment or Department endorse- 
ment. It is hoped that they will stimulate 
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new ideas and discussion in the field of 
labor education. 

Workers Education Bureau of America, 

1440 Broadway, New York i8. New 

York Director 

In April 1921 at a conference called by 
a group of outstanding leaders in Ameri- 
can labor and adult education at the New 
School for Social Research in New York, 
the Workers Education Bureau of Amer- 
ica was bom. It was set up to serve as a 
national clearinghouse of information and 
guidance for die various workers’ educa- 
tion enterprises which were then begin- 
ning to spring up all over the United 
States. Throughout the subsequent ye.Trs 
the Bureau has maintained its original 
purpose, but it has expanded its activities 
and adapted them to meet the changing 
needs of the times. 

In its early years most of the financial 
support of the Bureau came from the con- 
tributions of individuals and foundations, 
such as the General Education Board and 
the Carnegie Corporation. As its activities 
became increasingly concerned with the 
educational needs of organized workers, 
the Bureau became more and more closely 
integrated into the American trade union 
movement, until it is now the official 
agency through which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor carries on an educational 
program for its multiple million members. 
Today the Bure.Tu receives virtually all its 
financial support from the A. F. of L. and 
its affiliated unions. 

One phase of the Bureau’s program that 
has received increasing recognition over 
the years has been the establishment of 
the labor institute as a means of bringing 
together the world of labor and the world 
of education for a realisdc and objective 
discussion of labor problems. At these in- 
stitutes the workers meet for several days 
or over a week end on a college campus, 
where, away from the workshop, they can 
better get a perspective upon their prob- 
lems as workers and as citizens. In 1931 
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the Bureau pioneered in setting up on tlie 
campus of Rutgers University in New 
Jersey the first of these "experiments in 
understanding." The pattern established 
at that time^ of a joint project of the uni- 
versity and the state federation of labor, 
hM served as a model for similar institutes 
with which the Bureau has cooperated in 
a great majority of the states. By thus 
bridging the artificial gap' between labor 
and learning, the Bureau has helped to 
develop the cooperation of the university 
in the education of adult workers, until 
today almost one hundred institutions of 
higher learning are ollering courses in 
workers education or industrial relations. 

The major portion of the Bureau's time 
is devoted to servicing the various types 
of unions through their educational de- 
partments and committees. It advises them 
on setting up programs of study in such 
subjects as trade union history, theory, and 
pohciesj economesj labor legislation! col- 
lective bargaining techniques! shop stew- 
ard frainingi parliamentary law; public 
speaking; etc. The techniques used in such 
programs arc vmied: the formal study 
aass, the discussion group, the seminar, 
4 e workshop, the forum or conference, 
the lecture course, the radio program. As 
a further service to unions and to workers' 
education generally, the Bureau maintains 
an inforinal teachers' registry. 

The WEB helps unions to set up li- 
braries m their halls and to establish co- 
operanve relationships with the public 
Jibraries. It also maintains in its own h»-qd - 
quarters a large library, which is being 
inweasingly used by its affiliated members, 
l^bis library has been of great assistance 
to the Bureau m the research studies, 
which It has conducted over the years, in 
the trends, methods, and curriculum of 
workers education, as well as in the more 
specific areas of the wage-earners' peculiar 
interests and probletns. 

An activity of the Bureau which is Con- 
e’S interpreting 

of the labor movement to various outsitfc 


agencies. The Bureau carries on this public 
relations function by means of speeches 
articla for publication, and correspond 
ence. The several series of radio programs 
which the Bureau conducted with the co 
operation of the National Advisory Coun- 
cU on Radio in Education served to give 
the general public a more objective picture 
of the labor movement. A part of this 
same public relations function is the Bu- 
reau's attention to the numerous requests 
that It receives for material to be used for 
books, pamphlets, magazine articles, stu- 
dents' theses, etc. In recent years many 
su^ requests have come from individuals 
and organizations in foreign countries. 
The WEB'S interest in the international 
aspects of education, constantly growing 
over the years, has come still more to the 
fore since the close of World War II as 
evidenced by its active cooperation with 
the United Nations, with UNESCO, and 
With other international agencies. It is evi- 
denced stUl further by the exchange lec- 
tureship plan which the Bureau has car- 
ried on with the Workers' Educational 
Assoaation of Great Britain. Since the 
close of the war the WEB has re-estab- 
lished many of the contacts previously 
maintained with the workers’ education 
movements of other countries of the 
World, and it looks forward to a still 
greater development of this international 
cooperation. 

The publication program of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau has always been an 
important part of its activities. Over one 
hundred books, pamphlets, bibliographies, 
manuals, and outlines for workers' educa- 
tion groups have been published (List 
available upon request.) Of late years the 
emphasis has been more upon pamphlets 
and less upon books. A few of the more 
popular of the pamphlets are Hotv to Run 
a Umori Meeting, Labor’s Ubrary (an an- 
notatrf bibliography of over 200 titles), 
Workers Education: Whai? Why? How? 
Md Shop Steward's Manual. In 1030 the 
Bureau prepared Labor and Education, 
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an outline of the resolutions and pro- 
nouncements on education at the annual 
A. F. of L. conventions from i88i to 1938. 
Since that year annual supplements have 
been issued as a joint project of the Bu- 
reau, the American Federation of Labor, 
and the American Federadon of Teachers. 
The Bureau also publishes a monthly 
Workers Education Bureau News Letter, 
which, in addidon to news in the workers' 
educadon field, includes a list of recent 
books, pamphlets, and visual material of 
interest to labor. It also issues to its af- 
filiates and to the labor press mid-monthly 
series of signed articles on such topics as 
internadonal relations, social security, eco- 
nomics, consumer cooperadves, and work- 
ers' educadon. 

Labor Programs 

Inte»nation«. Ladies' Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, Educational Department, 
lyio Broadway, New York 19, New 
York Director 

The Educational Department of the 
ILGWU was established in October, 1917. 
The program which it sponsors is carried 
on by its own staff members and by educa- 
donal departments and committees of 
local unions throughout the country, The 
educadonal opportunides provided range 
from training in immediate skills for trade 
union administradon to the formuladon 
of uldmate aims arising from a study of 
the social sciences and the history and 
philosophy of American labor. The meth- 
ods used include all the techniques known 
to educadon — lectures, discussion, radio, 
victrola records, movies, and dramatic 
skits. One ILGWU dramatic skit blos- 
somed into the musical revue. Pins and 
Needlesi which became a memorable 
Broadway success. 

Closely connected with study classes are 
recreational and cultural acdvities, whicli 
are offered in rich profusion. Health and 
safety educadon ate supplemented by pro- 
visions for medical care. Week-end and 
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summer institutes are held at the Hudson 
Shore Labor School and the Wisconsin 
Summer School for Workers. 

Over the years, work in public reladons 
has steadily increased, both in the number 
of educadonal, religious, and civic groups 
served by the Educadonal Department and 
in the variety of services given. To educa- 
don committees and directors of ILGWU 
locals, the Educadonal Department regu- 
larly sends out packets of study materials, 
pamphlets, leaflets, reprints from maga- 
zine ardcles, journals, catalogues, etc. 
Since 1935, the oSicial fortnightly journal 
of the ILGWU, Justice, has published an 
enlightening and interesting summary of 
the educational work for each year. 

Kentucky State Federation or Laror, 
Department of Research and Education, 
205 South 4th Street, Louisville Direc- 
tor 

In July, 1944, a group of labor leaders 
from Louisville, Kentucky, attended a 
two-week insdtute at die Wisconsin 
School for Workers. When they remrned 
home, they set to work to revitalize the 
Louisville Workers’ Educadon Council 
and to expand its program. As a result, the 
Kentucky Federadon of Labor voted in 
January, 1946, to transform the Council 
into the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation of the Kentucky State Federation 
of Labor and to establish a full-scale pro- 
gram of labor education throughout the 
State. 

The main emphasis of the program has 
been on educating shop stewards, who are 
the key men in the whole collecdve bar- 
gaining process. The stewards are taught 
how to pass on their instruedon to die 
men who work under their direcdon. In 
addidon, the Department- makes some di- 
rect contacts with the rank and file by 
holding meetings in all parts of the State 
for the discussion of topics of nadonal and 
internadonal importance. To these meet- 
ings not only trade unionists but abo in- 
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tcrested persons from other walks of life 
are invited. 

The expanded program includes a two- 
week summer institute for union officials 
and also year-round activity in research, 
collection of data on labor legislation, ad- 
vice on union contracts and negotiation 
techniques, and the publication of bulle- 
tins and handbooks. Not the least im- 
portant of the year-round activities is the 
public relations program which provides 
for exchange of talks between the Depart- 
ment and such other organizations and 
groups as the K.entucky Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Kiwanis Clubs, Army Officers at 
Fort Knox, etc. 

Nationai. Maritime Union, 346 West 17 

Street, New York ri. New York Pres- 
ident 

The National Maritime Union is an 
organization for unlicensed personnel 
aboard ship. It is affiliated with the CIO 
and has some 50 branch halls throughout 
the country. 

Included among the departments at its 
nadonal headquarters in New York is a 
Personal Service Department which serv- 
ices die members on all problems relating 
to their personal well-being. Another de- 
partment provides a recreation program. 
Programs of current events, health, mu- 
sic, etc. are presented daily during the 
lunch hour. 

A Trade Union and Organizers’ School 
has been set up in New York to give the 
members a more accurate and thorough 
knowledge of NMU program and policy 
so that they may pardcipate more fully in 
the life of the Union, hdembers for the 
school are elected aboard ship, and the 
crew members raise $31.20 for the sub- 
sistence of the student while he is attend- 
ing school for one week. Courses include 
the history of the CIO generally and of 
the NMU in particular; die NMU con- 
sdtudon and contract; how to chair a 
meeting, etc. 
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tionships between the University and man- 
agement and labor groups. 

The ultimate objective of the labor Pro- 
gram is to make it possible for labor rep- 
resentatives to obtain educational oppor- 
tunities which will compare favorably 
with those available to groups in business, 
agriculture, and the professions. The core 
of the Labor Program is a series of ten- 
week courses which are conducted on a 
workshop basis. 

The Labor Center also conducts public 
discussions and, in cooperation with labor 
leaders, organizes conferences to which 
the best-qualified experts, representing 
many points of view, arc invited. 

Other important activities of the Labor 
Center include assistance in the develop- 
ment of graduate research programs and 
an apprentice program for advanced stu- 
dents who are interested in jobs in the 
labor movement. 

CoKNELi University, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Ithaca, New York Dean of the 
School 

Extension service on a state-wide basis 
in the field of industrial and labor rela- 
tions is one of tlie major functions allo- 
cated to the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations by the state 
legislation which established it. Accord- 
ingly, classes in the various subjects, sudi 
as collective bargaining, labor legislation. 
Social Security, etc., included in the 
School's curriculum, are offered in selected 
industrial cities throughout New York 
State. These classes are organized to meet 
the needs and interests of local community 
groups. They are open to all qualified per- 
sons, and are offered at different educa- 
tional levels in order to fit the require- 
ments of those with varying educational 
backgrounds. Credit work will be offered 
as requirements indicate. 

The School also offers work in Indus- 
trial Education. Extension classes in this 
field are under way in a number of centers 
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and will be developed further. The School 
also cooperates with local public school 
systems and technical institutions, and 
with industrial and labor groups, in pro- 
moting teacher training and related sub- 
jects in the field of technical and voca- 
tional education. 

The School's extension service is con- 
ducting research and field experimenta- 
tion in educational methods and media, 
special emphasis being given to the use 
of audio-visual materials in adult educa- 
tion. Several studies of the extent and 
character of communication in discussion 
groups, and of the factors affecting partici- 
pation in group discussion have been 
made. Course materials, ranging from out- 
lines to new teaching materials required 
at different levels of instruction, are being 
developed. 

Harvard University, Trade Union Fel- 
lowship Project, 229 Littauer Center, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts Faculty 
Member in Charge 

The Harvard Trade Union Fellowship 
Project is a nine-months course designed 
to fit men for executive responsibility in 
their unions. Unions are urged to pick 
men who have already shown promise in 
this direction, either as members of nego- 
tiating committees, shop stewards, or busi- 
ness agents. No person may enroll unless 
he is a trade union representative selected 
by his union. 

No specific educational qualifications 
have been established. Some of the men 
are college graduates; others have not 
completed grade school. The University 
is interested in having the trade unions 
send men of intelligence and practical ex- 
perience who are devoted to the labor 
movement. 

The project was suggested by the unions 
to the University. The first classes began 
in September 1942. During the next three 
years 38 persons — 36 men and z women — 
were sent by the unions. The unions send- 
ing representatives pay the expenses or 
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salaries of the students I'uidva- 

half of the tuition is paid by the Umver 
sity, and the other half by the unions. 
Michioan, UmvEasiTV or, Extension Divi- 
sion, Workers Educauonal Servia, 6o 
Farnsworth Avenue, Detroit 2 , Mi 
gan Director _ 

Since September 1944. Universi^ of 

Michigan has been operatmg 
tional service for workers on a definite 
basis. While fully recognizing a responsi- 
bility for training union leadership in co- 
operation with the several labcff organiza- 
tions, those responsible for shaping the 
University of Michigan progr^ Pm' 
ticular stress on making services available 
to rank^ind-file members. In line with tiiM 
policy a wide variety of servias are of- 
fered to unions and community groups 
throughout the state. Discussion group 
sessions arc organized as the educational 
features of regular union meetings and in 
connection with delegate meetings of ^ 

F. of L. central bodies, or ClO councds. 
Formal classes have been organized in a 
number of communities in various pMts 
of the state. In addition, a large 
of lectures and forums have been Md. 
The Service also gives assistance to local 
union groups in planning educational 
meetings, obtaining speakers, and so forth. 

The guiding objective of the Service is 
"to develop educational services that will 
aid workers in becoming better citizens 
and more effective members of thek 
group.” An advisory committee of six 
members composed of two representatives 
each from the public and the Univewity 
of Michigan, and one each from the Mich- 
igan State aO and the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Labor, has been established at the 
state level to provide for coordination in 
determining the needs of the program. At 
the local level, the programs are developed 
in conjunction with, and at the request of, 
the unions 


Bhode Island State Colleqe, Division of 
General College Extension, 25 Park 


Street, Providence 8, Rhode Island 
Acting Director 

The Workers' Education program of 
Rhode Island State College was inaugu- 
rated in a joint effort of the State College 
and representatives of all four major labor 
groups within the State to provide funda- 
mental training for trade unionists in shop 
stewardship, labor legislation, methods of 
handling grievances, collective bargaining, 
and allied subjects. 

The program is administered by the 
Division of General College Extension of 
Rhode Island State College. A state- 
wide, twenty-member advisory committee, 
chosen by their own affiliations, is jointly 
responsible with the College for matters 
of policy and approval of instructors and 
course outlines. 

Courses are offered in any part of the 
State where a need exists, with classes 
bMog held in union halls or in facilities 
provided by the College. The instructon 
are men and women with experience in 
labor education and have either labor-legal 
or conciliation service backgrounds, Fac- 
ulty members from the parent campus are 
also used when a field of academic special- 
ization coincides with the subject matter 
of a particular course. 

Rotgehs Univeesitt, Extension Division, 

Labor Institute, 77 Hamilton Streeli 

New Brunswick, New Jersey Director 

Established in 1931 as a pioneer Univer- 
sity Extension project to bring representa- 
tives of New Jersey Federation of Labor 
organizations from aii over the state to 
the college campus for practical and ob- 
jective discussions leading to better under- 
standing of economic problems. 

For three to five days and eveningi 
early in June each year, government, la- 
bor, industrial, and educational leadm 
meet at Rutgers to discuss with active 
trade unionists thdr problems from intfr 
national, national, and state points ffl 
view. The attendance averages appron- 
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mately ^oo, and those in attendance par- 
ticipate actively in the discussions. 

The Institute is a joint effort o£ the New 
Jersey Federation of Labor, the Workers 
Education Bureau, and Rutgers University 
Extension Division, all of which cooperate 
in developing the program and discus- 
sions. 

Saint Louis University Labor College, 
3674 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 8, 
Missouri Director 

The Saint Louis University Labor Col- 
lege, which was opened in 1941, offers 
noncredit programs in labor-management 
relations designed especially for members 
of labor unions. Representatives of man- 
agement, however, attend some of the 
courses. The faculty is recruited from tlie 
economics department of the University 
and other sources. 

Wayne Uniyrrsity, 484; Cass Avenue 
Detroit i, Michigan President 

Workers' education classes meet for six- 
week periods, usually off-campus. The 
program is financed by fees and state sub- 
sidy. Typical courses are Collecdve Bar- 
gaining, Current Topics Forum, Con- 
sumer Education, Time Study, Parliamen- 
tary Law. The program was organized in 
1943 to be of service to organized labor, 
where such service is desired. This pro- 
gram follows the University policy of or- 
ganizing instructional work for any part 
of the community able to support the 
work by enrollment and finances. 

Miscellaneous 

California Labor School, 216 Market 
Street, San Francisco ii, California 
Educational Director 
The California Labor School is a. full- 
time and part-time adult education center 
attended by students from all parts of 
California and the United States. It is 
certified as a tax-exempt nonprofit educa- 
tional institution by the United States 
Treasury Department. It offers more than 


roo part-time day and evening classes and 
full-time programs of courses in labor or- 
ganization, labor journalism, social sci- 
ences, industrial arts, and creative wridng. 
Three 15-week terras are offered in the 
calendar year. Students in some divisions 
may begin at any five-week period. Full- 
time or part-time students are assisted in 
finding part-time jobs, and special housing 
facilities are available. The School is ap- 
proved under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
There are no racial, religious, political, or 
educational requirements for entrance. 
The School is open to all. 

Special arrangements are made with 
unions and industries whereby they pro- 
vide, in connection with courses at the 
School, opportunities for practical experi- 
ence in the fields being .studied. Forums, 
conferences, and institutes are regular 
weekly feanires of the school life. The 
laboratories of the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment are equipped for teaching the latest 
principles of modern design. Part-time 
teachers in the School are artists and pro- 
fessional men and women who earn their 
living in the fields in which they teach. 
Full-time teachers are all drawn from 
practical fields in business, industry, and 
education. 

Crown Heights Associated Activities, 

1150 Carroll Street, Brooklyn 25, New 

York Director 

Crown Heights Associated Activities is 
a free institute for social education and 
social action. It comprises two labor 
schools — ^Boro Hall Labor School and 
Crown Heights Labor School, each con- 
ducted one night a week for the benefit of 
men and women of the working class. No 
previous formal education is required of 
the smdents and no distinctions of class, 
color, or aeed are made. The faculty for 
the most part is made up of experts in the 
various subjects who generously volunteer 
their time and talent. The labor sebook 
were established in December, 1937. 

Crown Hdghts Round Table Confer- 
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cnees for business and professional people 
ofier a series of 20 coordinated lectures 
and discussions divided into two sessions 
of ten weeks each. Nationally known au- 
thorities on the topics are invited as guest 
speakers. Crown Heights Debating Team, 
composed of workingmen students, repro- 
sents the school in the Catholic Debating 
League of Brooklyn and in debates with 
labor school debating teams from other 
cities. 

Joint activities of a sodal and spiritual 
nature are engaged in by the associates 
and participants of the various groups at 
stated intervals throughout the year. 

The Crown Heights Comment, a weekly 
bulletin treating of principles of sound 
social action, together with current con- 
troversial topics, is published in 25 issues 
over the period of a year, 

GEOnGIA. WoRKEM EDUCATION Servicb, 353 
Courtland Street, N. E., Atlanta 3, Geor- 
gia Director 

The Georgia Workers Education Service 
was formed by representatives of the pub- 
lic, the AFL, and the CIO to provide a 
service for all Workers in the State, with- 
out discrimination against any person or 
group. An Advisory Council is made up 
of ddegates chosen to represent a number 
of civic and community organizations, 
such as the YWCA, YMCA, League of 
Women Voters, Urban League, Anti- 
Defamation League, etc. 

A Program and Planning Committee 
works with the Director in formulating 
plans to present to the Executive Commit- 
tee, which is the governing body. The pro- 
gram is designed to achieve a threefold 
purpose; (i) To bring about more effec- 
tive functioning of trade union members; 
(2) to develop recognition of the common 
interests of organized labor and the com- 
munity; (3) to promote better human re- 
lations within the union movement and 
between the unions and the general public. 

Program activities include discussions of 
the history, functions, and current prob- 


iems of organized labor; study and prac- 
tice in parliamentary procedure, public 
speaking, etc.; stimulation of cultural and 
recreational interests and activities; study 
of community problems and formulation 
of plans for community action; con- 
ducting 'training institutes, lecture series, 
public forums, radio programs, and dis- 
cussion groups; building up of a circu- 
lating library of reading materials and also 
a film library; preparation, publication, 
and distribution of educational materials, 
etc. 

Hudson Shore Labor Schooi., West Park, 

New York (New York Office: 95 Lib- 
erty Street, Room 503, New York 6, 

New York) Director 

Hudson Shore Labor School, formerly 
the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Work- 
ers, is the oldest resident school for work- 
ers in the United States. Located at West 
Park, New York, it conducts there a sum- 
mer school and special institutes which 
vary from season to season. In addition, its 
facilities are used by unions and other 
groups for institutes and conferences. 

The summer session, held in July and 
August, is open to industrial, agricultural, 
and service workers; to union and non- 
union members; to men and women. 
Courses are offered, each year, to corre- 
spond with current national and interna- 
tional developments. Always included are 
discussions in economics and government; 
training in such subjects as publicity tech- 
niques, writing for various purposes, par- 
liamentary procedure, public speaking; 
and creative work in the Social Science 
and Theater Workshops. Students come 
from many different states and from other 
countries. The faculty is composed of 
teachers experienced in teaching workers 
and familiar with thdr problems. The 
School is without tic to any political 

group- , , 

Students usually apply through their lo- 
cal union, YWCA or local workers’ edu- 
cation committee. Some are sent by such 
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groups; others pay their own fees. There 
are a limited number of scholarships. 

Le Moyne College, School of Industrial 
Relations, 254 E. Onondaga Street, Syra- 
cuse 2, New York Director 
The School of Industrial Relations of Le 
Moyne College was started in the fall of 
1945. It offers free courses to adults in 
such subjects as “The Christian Philosophy 
of Industrial Relations" and "Industrial 
Ethics." The teachers of these courses are 
all Jesuit priests. At public forums which 
are held weekly, important issues and 
problems in the field of industrial rela- 
tions are presented by authorities and then 
opened up for audience discussion. 

As Le Moyne College develops, in addi- 
tion to the adult course in industrial rela- 
tions, there will be offered a four-year 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Industrial Relations. 

National Religion and Laboe Founda- 
tion, 106 Carmel Street, New Haven ii, 
Connecticut Executive Secretary 
The purpose of the Foundation is to 
foster church-labor relations through reg- 
ular and special meetings that interpret 
common aims and plan action in the local 
community. City Religion-Labor Fellow- 
ships and Councils seek to implement the 
social teachings of the various faiths and 
fight for justice among underprivileged 
and unorganized workers. The city pro- 
gram affects mainly clergymen and labor 
union officials. A large part of the educa- 
tional value comes from emotional iden- 
tification. 

Another important department of the 
national program is the organization of 
chapters in the theological schools through 
which students for the ministry become 
acquainted with labor's role and with la- 
bor leaders. The Foundation has active 
contacts in more than forty of the leading 
seminaries in the United States. 

National Women’s Trade Union League 
OF America, 317 Machinists Bldg,, 


Washington r, D. C. Secretary-Treas- 
urer 

The Women's Trade Union League was 
founded in 1903 by a group of public- 
spirited men and women. Its purposes are 
to serve the interests of wage-earning 
women through organization of workers 
into trade unions, collective bargaining 
agreements between trade unions and em- 
ployers, legislation for the workers' eco- 
nomic and social good, workers' educa- 
tion, and interpretation of labor problems 
to the public. The League now has local 
branches in more than a dozen communi- 
ties in the United States, and one in Fort 
-Frances, Ontario, Canada. 

One of the pioneers in workers’ educa- 
tion, the League carries on evening classes, 
forums, lectures, round-table discussions, 
and conferences in an atmosphere and set- 
ting that take account of the fact that 
those attending have just completed a 
day’s work; and further, that they have a 
useful background of work experience. 
The educational program is designed es- 
pecially to help women wage-earners 
broaden their interests and develop their 
perspectives as world citizens. 

The Monthly Bulletin, news releases, 
and other publications of the National 
League have a wide distribution. 

Southern School for Workers, 14 North 
9th Street, Richmond 19, Virginia Di- 
rector 

The Southern School for Workers has 
devoted itself to promoting and conduct- 
ing a program of workers’ education in 
the South. Organized in 1927, through the 
efforts of southern educators and workers, 
it started as a summer school for women 
in industry. 

Today the school’s activities consist of 
providing a year-round education service 
for workers, irrespective of labor affiliation 
or race, in their home communities. Serv- 
ices include: short-term "schools"; insti- 
tutes for the training of new officers and 
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stewards; inter union conferences on state 
or area basis to consider broader objectives 
of the labor movement and to work on 
specific state and national legislative pro- 
grams. 

Stimmer School sor Office Workers, 
1776 Broadway, New York ig, New 
York Director 

A labor school for the study of white- 
collar workers' problems. The school con- 
ducts an annual two-week resident session 
on the campus of Lake Forest College, 
Illinois, and sponsors local conferences and 
study groups in various parts of the coun- 
try, dealing with economic and social is- 
sues affecting white-collar workers. These 
conferences and study groups are attended 
by men and women active in white-collar 
unions and other community organiza- 
tions. Running concomitantly with the 
resident session is a Leadership Seminar 
for those whose professional work makes 
a knowledge of workers’ education essen- 
tial. 

The study programs of all projects are 
informal and are built around the experi- 
ence of the worker-students. Subjects in- 
clude current economic problems and the 
role of the labor movement; effective par- 
ticipation in the community, educational 
method, including such specific techniques 
as dramatics, group music, and visual aids. 
The policy of the school is determined by 
a Board of Directors; the school is ad- 
ministered by the American Labor Educa- 
tion Service. 

Wisconsin School for Workers, 1214 W. 

Johnson Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin 

Director 

The Wisconsin School for Workers has 
gone through three stages: (i) From 1925 
to 1936, its activities consisted almost en- 
tirely of a six-week summer session on the 
campus of the State University; (2) for 
two years, 1937-39, the school was per- 
mitted by legislative action to increase its 
budget to provide extension service to 


workers in all industrial communities of 
the State; (3) since 1939. it has provided 
a year-round program consisting of the 
summer resident service, limited winter 
extension service, and research and con- 
sultative services. 

The summer resident service consists of 
instimtes and general institutes 
given on the university campus at Madi- 
son, and usually two weeks each in length. 
The special institutes serve special groups 
and are oriented to the needs of those 
served. Some of these institutes are spon- 
sored by unions that recruit students only 
from their own locals. The general in- 
stitutes are open to all workers regardless 
of union affiliation. For both special and 
general institutes, there are basic courses 
upon problems of the worker and the 
labor movement. 

During the winter, students do not 
rnme to Madison; but, instead, the School 
goes into the local community with an 
extension program designed to meet the 
nmHc of the local membership, so far as 
the school facilities and staff permit. 

The research and consultative services 
include the publication of a monthly 
News Letter, which tells of the activities 
and the program oi the School. Attached 
to each issue is an article written by a 
member of the research staff of the School 
or some other expert, and dealing with a 
current labor problem. The School main- 
tains an up-to-date library of source mate- 
rial on all matters pertaining to labor. It 
is consulted not only by unions, but also 
by educational institutions interested in 
workers’ education. 

Xavier Labor School (Xavier Schools of 

Social Order), 30 West i6th Street, New 

York II, New York Director 

Founded in 1936. Offers a two-year 
course of three terms of nine evenings 
each on the following subjects: labor legis- 
lation, training course for shop stewards, 
contract negotiations, philosophy of labor, 
economic problems, parliamentary tactics. 
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debating, public speaking, social questions, 
grievance clinic. Some courses are given by 
lecture; some by case method; most by 
discussion. Open to all workers. 

WORLD AFFAIRS 

Arranged alphabetically by names of or- 
ganizations. 

American Association for a Democratic 
Germany, 8 East 41 Street, New York 
17, New York Executive Secretory 

Successor to American Friends of Ger- 
man Freedom, organized in 1935 to aid 
German underground democratic forces. 
Present activities consist of the compila- 
tion and dissemination of information 
concerning facts and problems relative to 
the encouragement of German democracy. 
The Association is composed of persons 
who believe that democratic government 
throughout the world is an essential basis 
for future peace. 

American Association for the United 
Nations, 45 East 65th Street, New York 
21, New York National Director 

(Formerly League of Nations Associa- 
tion. Established 1923. Changed its name 
February i, 1945.) The Association, a 
membership organization, with its re- 
search affiliate, the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, is devoted 
solely to vigorous and militant educational 
programs on behalf of the United Nadons. 
It prepares commentaries on issues under 
discussion or coming before the UN; 
advises, and assists in program-planning 
on national and local levels; prints popu- 
lar literature; issues monthly magazine. 
Changing World; furnishes feamre mate- 
rial to press and radio; maintains a speak- 
ers’ bureau; distributes informadon on 
visual aids. Ten regional offices and 
branches throughout the United States. 
Affiliates: United Nations Youth, for high 
school students and Collegiate Coundl 
for the United Nadons, for college stu- 


dents. American member of World Feder- 
ation of United Nations Associations. 

American Association for the United 
Nations, Peoples Section for the United 
Nations, 45 East 65th Street, New York 
21, New York Secretary 

A membership organization of people 
who want to join the United Nations per- 
sonally and to see a second Assembly, a 
Peoples Assembly set up as part of the 
United Nations, with delegates chosen by 
the peoples of the world. The aim of the 
Section is to develop individual responsi- 
bility for, and loyalty to, the UN, while 
working to improve it. 

The information, research, popular liter- 
ature, speakers, and program-planning 
facilities of the American Association for 
the United Nations are at the disposal of 
the Peoples Section. Individuals can or- 
ganize their own discussion groups; advice 
on how to proceed being given to them 
without charge. 

American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South i2th Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania Executive Secretary 

Founded in 1917 to relieve war sufferers 
abroad, the Committee has continued 
through the years to maintain Centers for 
other activities. Though it is primarily a 
service and relief organization, it promotes 
institutes and seminars for the study of 
social, economic, and religious problems, 
the understanding of which helps to re- 
lieve international tensions and thereby 
promotes world peace. 

American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, I East 54 Street, New York 22, 
New York Publications Secretary 

The American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is the American nation 'I council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, which is 
an international research and educational 
organization with councils in ten countries 
of the world that have interests in the 
Pacific area. The American council pub- 
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lishes scholarly research works on the Far 
East and its problems, as well as popular 
pamphlets and textbook pamphlets on Far 
Eastern countries. It also publishes The 
Far Eastern Survey, a fortnightly review 
of developments in the Pacific. 

It has branch offices in Washington, 
D. C., Milwaukee, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Honolulu, and affili- 
ated organizadons in Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. Branch offices offer library services, 
lectures, discussion groups, and forums. 
Because the Far East is so generally 
neglected in the classroom, the IPR carries 
on a condnuous program of teacher edu- 
catioq, including summer workshops, usu- 
ally in cooperadon vvith some college or 
university. 

The American Russian Institute, 58 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Executive Director 

A nonpolitical, nonpardsan, American 
membership organizadon doing research 
in all fields of Soviet informadon and dis- 
seminating that informadon. Serves news- 
papers, press associadons, publishers, film 
and radio producers, educators, writers, 
students, and the general public. Maintains 
an extensive library of both Ru.ssian and 
English dtles and a clipping file of mate- 
rial on the Soviet Union, culled from the 
leading newspapers and periodicals of the 
United States. Indexes many Soviet publi- 
cadons continuously, and keeps an up-to- 
date biographical file of leading Soviet per- 
sons. Conducts a Russian language school; 
and ^ves courses on many phases of So- 
viet culture. Publishes a quarterly. The 
American Bevietv on the Soviet Union, 
which contains authoritadve ardcles writ- 
ten by experts. It also publishes pamphlets 
from dmc to dme. 

Association tor the Promotion of Inter- 
national Understanding, 247 Park Av- 
enue, New York 17, New York Exec- 
utive Secretary 

Present aedvity b the publicadon of a 


magazine called This Month devoted to 
the principles of promoting international 
understanding amongst peoples of all na- 
tions. Plans for the future include publish- 
ing foreign editions. Free copies upon re- 
quest. 

The Association has members in all 
parts of the world. It has a board of di- 
rectors which meets at regular intervals in 
New York and Toronto. 

British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Head of British Information Services 

British Information Services, which was 
preceded by the British Library of In- 
formation, founded in 1920, was estab- 
lished in May, 1942, as an agency of the 
British Government, in response to wide- 
spread demands in the United States for a 
source of information about all things 
British. It consists of four divisions: (i) 
The Reference Division with a large li- 
brary, collection of British Government 
publications, and extensive reference files; 
(2) The Press and Radio Divbion; (3) 
The Films Division, which arranges for the 
exhibition of films produced under British 
official auspices; and (4) the General Di- 
vbion, which arranges programs for Brit- 
bh speakers, plans exhibitions, and pro- 
duces pamphlets. 

Inquiries about every aspect of British 
life are answered by BIS and a number of 
informadon papers and illustrated pam- 
phlets are published to describe various 
phases of social and economic develop- 
ment in Britain and the British Colonies, 
but excluding the Dominions. 

Camfaion for World Government, 343 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Executive Secretary 

An international organization founded 
in 1937 to work for the establishment of 
a world federation based on consent of 
the governed, with membership open to 
all nations, and with laws enforced di- 
rectly on individuals — thus substituting 
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^the peaceful magistracy of the Law” for 
military coercion of member nations. 
Member nations would have autonomy in 
internal government, but the world gov- 
ernment would be directly responsible to 
the people through uniform election pro- 
cedure. 

Publishes a bulletin World Federation— 
Notv; also pamphlets, pictographs, and 
other educational literature on the issues 
involved in creating world government. 
Speakers are available for meetings. 

Encourages political action to institute 
world government. Pushes appropriate 
legislation; questions government officials 
and broadcasts their replies; and informs 
people on world issues, urging them to 
get their views adopted in official circles 
everywhere. 

Carnegie Endowment por International 
Peace, 700 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Secretary 

The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace was established in 1910 by a 
gift which Andrew Carnegie made for the 
purpose of promoting popular education 
in the cause of peace. Through its Division 
of Intercourse and Education, the Endow- 
ment carries on an extensive program of 
adult education, in cooperation with or- 
ganizations of many kinds— farm, labor, 
social, civic, business, educational, reli- 
gious, etc. Throughout the country, inter- 
national relations centers have been devel- 
oped for the organizations associated with 
the Endowment. Though the names, pro- 
grams, and methods of the various centers 
differ, there is agreement as to their fun- 
damental purpose; to educate public opin- 
ion in regard to the underlying principles 
essential to world peace and security. 

Supplementing the programs conducted 
through the centers, die Division engages 
in projects for specialized work with other 
agencies, such as the Church Peace Union, 
The Country Life Association, the East 
and West Association, etc. 

The Endowment fosters International 
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Relations Clubs in colleges and high 
schools in all sections of the country, and 
maintains International Mind Alcoves in 
selected small-town libraries. Four times a 
year the Division sends to each library on 
this special list an installment of books 
which are kept together as a collection by 
the librarian receiving them. The sendings 
are continued until the collection reaches 
the maximum of 100 books. An Interna- 
tional Mind Alcove Booklist is prepared 
for individuals and large libraries inter- 
ested to know die titles selected by the 
Division. 

A mailing list of about 8,000 groups has 
been built up for the distribution of adult 
education study material on international 
affairs. Educational films on international 
subjects are made available to the centers 
and other groups. 

Chicago Councu. on Foreign Relations, 
84 E. Randolph Street, Chicago i, Illi- 
nois Director 

A Midwest center for educational activi- 
ties concerned with international relations. 
The Council provides speakers of author- 
ity on national and international affairs; 
supplies current, inexpensive, authoritative 
material on world affairs; prepares study 
kits, displays, and bibliographies; plans 
special study courses for group leaders, 
also provides'a program-planning service; 
arranges previewTand panel discussions of 
Elms on world affairs; publishes Foreign 
Notes, a review of international events. 

China Institute in America, 125 East 
65th Street, New York 21, New York 
Director 

Founded in 1926, to promote education 
and culture in art, literature, science, his- 
tory, and other subjects among Cliinese 
and Americans, and to cultivate a mutual 
understanding between China and the 
United States and the citizens of the two 
countries. 

As part of its program of activities, the 
Institute conducts, and assists in conduct- 
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ing, series of lectures, exhibitions, motion 
picture presentations, recitals, etc., which 
are intended to impart a fundamental un- 
derstanding of the backgrounds and pres- 
ent-day life of the Chinese and American 
peoples. It also compiles materials for the 
same purpose. The Institute publishes a 
quarterly National Reconstruetion Journal, 
containing articles on some of China’s 
problems in the reconstruction period. 
The China Institute Bulletin is published 
monthly except during July-September. 

The Church Peace Union, jo Fiftli Av- 
enue, New York ii. New York Educa- 
tion Secretary 

Founded in 1914 by Andrew Carnegie. 
It is nondenominational and works for 
world peace and international friendship 
with secular organizations and through 
churches. The Board of Trustees is made 
up of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 

Citizens Gonmuence on International 
Economic Union, 370 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York 17, New York 

A nonpartisan, unsubsidized association 
of individuals and groups. Membership is 
open to all persons subscribing to the pur- 
poses of the Conference, which are: To 
stimulate interest in economic cooperation 
and employment among all nations as the 
basis of a just and lasting peace, and to 
promote educational activities to that end. 
Releases pamphlets and reports to encour- 
age internadonal cooperation. 

Commission to Study the Organization 
OF Peace, 45 East 65 Street, New York 
31 , New York National Director 

The name of the Commission defines its 
purpose. Organized in 1939, it is now com- 
posed of more than 135 persons, experts in 
their respective fields. The Commission’s 
research is based on problems facing the 
United Nations, such as control of atomic 
energy, human rights, trusteeship, and 
strengthening of the United Nations Char- 
ter. It is the research affiliate of the Amer- 


ican Association for the United Nations. 

Its studies are used as a basis for the policy 
and popular educational program of the 
Association. 

Council on Foreign Relations, 58 East 
68th Street, New York ai. New York 
Librarian 

A nonpartisan, noncommercial organi- 
zation, formed during World War I, to 
promote smdy of the international aspects 
of America’s political, economic, and 
financial problems. It achieves this purpose 
by means of general meedngs, with dis- 
tinguished American and foreign guests 
as speakers; group meetings to discuss sub- 
jects more technical in nature; study 
groups for detailed examination of a par- 
ticular problem or issue; Foreign Relations 
Committees, organized in cities through- 
out the country. 

Maintains a large reference library, 
which contains documentary, source, and 
current materials, including full collec- 
tions of newspaper, periodical, and pam- 
phlet clippings. Documentary and other 
materials on both World Wars. 

Publishes Foreign Affairs a quarterly re- 
view dealing with various aspects of 
American foreign policy. Other publica- 
tions include volumes on special interna- 
tional questions. 

Council on World Affairs, 923 Society 

for Savings Building, Cleveland 14, 

Ohio Director 

Created in 1924 by die late Newton D. 
Baker as a clearinghouse for several or- 
ganizations interested in international 
problems. Reorganized as an independent 
agency in 1934 under the name of "The 
Foreign Affairs Council"; and again in 
1943 under the name of ‘The Council on 
World Affairs,” when it was incorporated 
under Ohio law as an educational institu- 
tion. 

It is a membership organization, but 
its services extend to the community at 
large regardless of individual membership. 
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These services include; (i) program-plan- 
ning assistance; (2) speakers bureau; (3) 
pamphlet shop; (4) library; (5) film serv- 
ice; (6) maps and charts; (7) publica- 
tions. The Council serves as a channel for 
the distribution of publicadons rather than 
as a publishing agency itself. 

The Council offers the following pro- 
grams and services: (i) Lectures, about 
25 a year by outstanding authorities; (2) 
men’s bi-weekly discussion group; (3) 
vvomen’s weekly discussion group; (4) 
neighborhood discussion groups, with 
leaders furnished and trained by the 
Council; (5) all-day institutes on special- 
ized phases of world affairs; (6) special 
study clinics for members of the Council; 
(7) program-planning clinics; (8) leader- 
training clinics; (g) radio programs; (10) 
occasional conferences; (ii) study com- 
mittees whose members are experts in 
their fields; (12) special programs for both 
in-school and out-of-school youth. 

Thb East and West Association, 40 East 

4gth Street, New York 17, New York 

Educational Director 

In the belief that the best way to learn 
of other peoples is to get knowledge warm 
and direct from the people themsdves, the 
East and West Association, founded in 
1942 by Pearl S. Buck, conducts a Program 
Bureau, which will make booking arrange- 
ments for a speaker or discussion leader, 
representing any country desired, to inter- 
pret his land and people. The Bureau also 
serves program-planners in dubs, schools, 
forums, church and community groups by 
building entire programs dther for one 
occasion or for a series of meetings. 

The AssodadoQ has a Film Committee, 
which evaluates educational films about 
other countries and sends out a monthly 
newsletter based on the best films of the 
month, with special program suggestions, 
etc. Publishes a monthly bulletin for li- 
brarians, called People through Boo^s. 
Also publishes pamphlets, reading lists, 
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and picture portfolios about various peo- 
ples. 

Additional information and circulars 
sent upon request. 

Pedshal Union, 700 Ninth Street, N.W., 
Washington i, D. C. President 

A nonprofit membership association of 
men and women who believe in an imme- 
diate union of the world’s free nations, as 
the basis for world government. 

Through Federal Union, this idea is 
promoted. The national headquarters ar- 
ranges public discussions, publishes books 
and pamphlets, and is the publisher of a 
monthly magazine for the general public. 
Freedom and Union, which deals with the 
entire problem of world government from 
all views, however conflicting and diver- 
gent. Branch organizations in over twenty 
cities assist in the general work of Federal 
Union. 

Federal Union was organized in 1939 as 
a response to the now world-famous book 
by Clarence Streit. Union Now, a proposal 
tor a federal union of free nations. The 
organization has held annual conventions 
since and has been growing in size and 
influence. 

Foeeign Poucy Association, 32 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York Sec- 
retary 

The Foreign Policy Association, founded 
in 1918, has consistently worked to de- 
velop greater soundness and clearer per- 
spective in the international thinidng of 
American citizens. The FFA educational 
programs, carried by branches and affili- 
ates in important cities throughout the 
country, include forums, study groups, 
radio broadcasts, speakers bureau services, 
etc. Special emphasis is laid on stimulating 
interest in world affiairs among veterans. 

FPA research, covering all phases of 
world affiairs, is the product of specialized 
authorities in specific fields. Their studies 
are widely disseminated through the For- 
eign PoUcy Reports, a semi-monthly pub- 
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lication fully documented; Headline Boo\s, 
six pamphlets yearly on major foreign re- 
lations questions; and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, a weekly publication presenting 
interpretations of current international 
events and a Washington Newsletter. 

Through FPA community centers, the 
Association promotes a nation-wide expan- 
sion program designed not only to rein- 
force existing branches and affiliates with 
enlarged membership and services, but 
also to establish additional Branches and 
to create in communities, at present un- 
touched by FPA, a citizen-concern and in- 
telligent interest in the field of foreign 
policy. 

Frxbdom House, Willkie Memorial Build- 
ing, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
New York Executive Secretary 

Conducts a weekly Freedom House 
Forum with oustanding speakers on world 
affairs. In addition, much valuable work 
is carried on at the level of the officers and 
Board of Directors, who represent the 
widest range of political, religious, and 
economic interest; but who are, without 
exception, committed to the cause of free- 
dom and equal justice for all, at home as 
well as abroad. Freedom House expresses 
its convictions and promotes its cause by 
means of radio programs; the distribution 
of literature; the annual,. Freedom House 
Award; and the publication of a News 
Letter, reprints of speeches, and pam- 
phlets. 

India League of Ameeica, 40 East 4gth 

Street, New York 17, New York Sec- 
retary 

Organized in 1937 for the purpose of 
furthering mutual understanding between 
India and the United States. Membership 
consists of Americans and citizens of 
India living in the United States. 

Maintains a Research Bureau, which 
supplies free factual material on India; 
publishes and distributes pamphlets and 
studies on Indian problems, also publishes 


a monthly bulletin, India Today; main- 
tains a Speakers Bureau to supply authori- 
tative lecturers on India; holds public 
meetings to discuss Indian affairs; spon- 
sors exhibibons of Indian art and recitals 
of Indian dance and music. 

Institute of International Education, 

3 West 45th Street, New York 19, New 
York Director 

Fundamental purpose to further world 
peace and understanding through the 
stimulation of international educational 
and cultural interchange. The activities of 
the Institute to this end include the ex- 
change annually of hundreds of students 
between the United States and other 
countries; circuiting distinguished foreign 
scholars as lecturers or visiting professors 
to our colleges and universities; and as- 
sisting in the placement of teachers in 
other countries than their own. 

An active information service on inter- 
national education is maintained. An An- 
nual Report (in October), a montlily 
News Bulletin (October through May), 
pamphlets, and bulletins are published. 

Institute of World Affairs, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia Executive Secretary 

The Institute of World Affairs was 
founded in 1926, under the sponsorship of 
the University of Southern California, as a 
joint undertaking by universities and col- 
leges of the mountain and Pacific states 
for the discussion and study of world af- 
fairs. 

Educational institutions within the 
above area are asked to send delegates as 
both speakers and members capable of 
making the greatest contribution to the 
program. Until the war years, this pro- 
gram continued throughout one week; in 
recent years three full days have been de- 
voted to addresses, round tables, and pan- 
els on topics of world-wide interest. Clubs, 
organizations of all kinds, and individuals 
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also are admitted to membership upon 
payment of a fee. 

The Institute is purely a study group, 
taking no action, passing no resolutions, 
having no axes to grind. 

The Institute on Woeld Organization, 
Graduate School, American University, 
1907 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Secretary 

Founded in 1941 to promote the study 
and discussion of international relations 
and international organization. Its found- 
ers were men and women who had been 
associated with the work of internadonal 
agencies situated in Europe. 

The general program of the Institute is 
concerned with the lessons to be learned 
from the experience in international or- 
ganization of such agencies as the League 
of Nations, the International Labour Or- 
ganization, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and the United Nations. 
It takes up both general and special prob- 
lems of international organization, and 
promotes its program through conferences, 
dinner discussions, research, and a variety 
of publications. 

Middi-e Aeierica Intormation Bureau, 
Box 93, Station Y, New York 21, New 
York Director 

Established early in 1943 by the United 
Fruit Company to foster better relations 
between the United States and the eleven 
republics of Middle America: Mexico, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Colombia, Cuba, Haid, 
Panama, and the Dominican Republic, 
Avulable for distribudon to interested 
persons are booklets on the geography, 
natural resources, agriculture, folkways, 
and research projects of these countries. 
News items about the latest developments 
in Middle America are distributed on a 
regular basis to newspaper editors through- 
out the country. A fairly large selecdon of 
photographs, depicting the life, scenic 
views, street scenes, and agriculture of 
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Middle America, is available to groups 
who plan exhibits. 

National Council for Prevention of 
War, 1013 i8th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Executive Secretary 

Founded in 1921, its guiding slogan, 
“Education Focused on Washington.” Its 
mondily publicarion, Peace Action, is sent 
without charge to members of Congress 
and to an extensive list of newspaper edi- 
tors and radio commentators. 

The Council program has been guided 
from die beginning by three central prin- 
ciples; progressive world organization; 
world-wide reduction of armaments by in- 
ternational agreement; and world-wide 
education for peace. The specific program 
for each year is democratically determined 
at an annual conference. 

National Peace Conference, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York Preti- 
dent 

Membership consists of national organi- 
zations and local peace councils having as 
their primary aim, or as one of their ob- 
jects, the promotion of better international 
relations. Purpose: To serve (i) as a coun- 
cil board at which members exchange 
their views on American foreign policy 
and formulate and clarify policies and is- 
sues; (2) as a clearinghouse to receive, 
record, and publicize views of its affiliated 
organization to the public and the govern- 
ment; (3) as a publisher and program- 
servicing agency to provide its member or- 
ganizations and the general public with 
objective, nonpartisan information on 
world events, programs, policies, educa- 
tional methods and procedures, and organ- 
izational techniques. Recommends to 
member organizations the adoption of 
principles decided upon by the conference. 
Promotes such programs of cooperative 
activity as may be agreed upon by the 
conference, working through member or- 
ganizations which are best qualified to 
provide leadership in a specific program. 
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Appoints a Standing Committee on Cur- 
rent Issues, a Commission on the World 
Community, special Committee on UN- 
REA; has a permanent observer attached 
to the United Nations. 

Findings and reports are transmitted to 
the member organizations. Issues 10 Na- 
tional Peace Conference Bulletins annu- 
ally. Popular educational pamphlets pre- 
pared on timely subjects by the Commis- 
sion on the World Community. 

New School for Social Research, 66 
West la Street, New York 11, New 
York Secretary 

The New School for Social Research, 
in virtually all its divisions, is much con- 
cerned with the problems of international 
relations. Not only is a long series of spe- 
cialized courses offered, pardcularly by 
the Graduate Faculty of Tolitical and So- 
cial Science, by the School of Politics, and 
by the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, 
but also the international point of view 
enters actively and purposefully into a very 
large number of the courses taught at the 
New School, even though they may deal 
with philosophy, the arts, and the humani- 
dcs. 

The courses offered by the Graduate 
Faculty, the School of Folidcs, and the 
Ecole Libre are most frequently taught by 
outstanding scholars who have been born, 
trained, and experienced in European uni- 
versides, public and business administra- 
don, and diplomacy. These scholars, now 
for the most part permanent members of 
the American community, thus have a 
most valuable background for compara- 
dve internadonal studies in all areas of 
international reladons such as history, 
economics, sociology, polidcal organiza- 
don, and philosophy. 

The etnphasis upon international rela- 
tions has been strengthened since World 
War II, though the New School through- 
out its history has always been much con- 
cerned with international problems. The 
ideal toward which this kind of work is 


done at the New School is that students 
shall be trained to consider the various 
aspects of modern life from the point of 
view not primarily of any one nation or 
people but from the point of view of the 
world as a unit. This emphasis the New 
School proposes to maintain and increase. 

Pan American Institute, 31st and P 
Streets, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
Executive Officer 

Interested in the promotion of adult 
education in the held of international re- 
lations, and in connection with Latin 
America in particular. The Institute main- 
tains a building in Washington, with a 
library of 7,000 volumes, chiefly on inter- 
national affairs; also a collection of maps 
and charts and a periodical reading room. 
Sponsors radio broadcasts and conducts 
lecture series on timely topics of interna- 
tional interest. Acts as an information 
service for students and educators who 
are doing research in this Held. Assists in 
maintaining a speakers’ bureau and often 
furnishes speakers for panels on radio 
and public forums. Cooperates with vari- 
ous branches, educational instimtions, and 
learned societies in carrying out projects 
and programs. Publishes a magazine, Af- 
fairs, which specializes in Latin American 
news. 

Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. Chief, Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation 

An international organization created 
by the 21 American republics for the pur- 
pose of fostering mutual understanding 
and cooperation among them. It directs 
its activities mainly toward the develop- 
ment of closer commercial, financial, and 
cultural relations among the governments 
and peoples of the American continent. 

It operates through more than a dozen 
technical divisions, one of which, the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, is a 
clearinghouse for information on the vari- 
ous phases of the cultural movement in 
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the Americas, including education, the 
arts, literature, and scientific endeavor. 

Post War World Council, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, New York Ewc«- 
tive Director 

Formed immediately after Pearl Harbor 
by a group of men and women who were 
determined to make World War II the 
last war. Concerns itself with seeking 
settlements which will renounce imperial- 
ism and vengeance and permit men and 
nations to move toward a fellowship of 
free peoples. Advocates the recognition of 
the rights of ail people to independence; 
urges defeat of ail proposals for compul- 
sory peacetime military training and ad- 
vocates international agreements on arma- 
ments, looking toward progressive dis- 
armament; advocates the universal aboli- 
tion of peacetime military conscription 
and the outlawing of the use of atomic 
energy for war simultaneously with its 
widest possible use for the benefit of all 
peoples. Issues a monthly 'News Bulletin, 
and publishes a series of pamphlets peri- 
odically on subjects pertinent to its pro- 
gram. 

U. S. Department of State, Office of 

Public Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. 

Acting Chief, Division of Public Liaison 

The Office of Public Affairs is charged 
with the conduct of the domesdc informa- 
tion policy of the Department of State, 
with the exception of press releases and 
press conferences. 

There are four divisions: (i) Division 
of Fublicadon, responsible for the Depart- 
ment’s publishing program; (2) Division 
of Historical Policy Research, which di- 
rects historical studies in international re- 
ladons; (3) Division of Public Studies 
which collects and analyzes information 
in regard to public attitudes on foreign 
policy matters for use by Department of- 
ficers; and (4) Division of Public Liaison. 

The Division of Public Liaison main- 
tains direct communicadon between the 
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Department of State and the public 
through radio, films, the giving out of 
ba^ground informadon to writers and 
editors, and close cooperation with vol- 
untary agencies and organizations. It is in 
charge of speaking arrangements for of- 
ficers of the Department and also of ar- 
ranging conferences with represen tadves 
of various media of communication and of 
many different types of organizadons. 

United World Federalists, 31 East 74th 
Street, New York 21, New York Pub- 
lic Relations Director 

United World Federalists was founded 
in 1947 — an amalgamadon of the three 
largest national and two largest state 
groups in the United States which pre- 
viously worked independently toward die 
establishment of a federal world govern- 
ment body to prevent warfare among na- 
tions. The merging groups were: (l) 
Americans United for World Govern- 
ment; (a) World Federalists, (3) 

Student Federalists; (4) The Massachu- 
setts Committee for 'World Federation; 
and (5) The World Citixens of Georgia, 
The new organization adopted a plat- 
form urging "a world government with 
limited powers adequate to prevent war." 
Its program of education is based on the 
’ following official statement of belief: 

"We believe that peace is not merely 
the absence of war, but the presence of 
justice, of law, of order — in short, of 
government and the institutions of gov- 
ernment; that world peace can be cre- 
ated and maintained only under world 
law, universal and strong enough to 
prevent armed conflict between nations.” 

Women’s Action Committee, i East 57th 
Street, New York 22, New York Presi- 
dent 

Purpose of the Committee is to secure 
United States support of activities of in- 
ternational organizations working to set 
up a cooperating world whichiwill avoid 
war. Members of the Committee are na- 
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tional women’s organizations and thou- 
sands of individual women. The Com- 
mittee sends material to all its members, 
direct from headquarters office, informing 
them of important measures before Con- 
gress for vote. Publishes a monthly news _ 
bulletin, The Backlog. 

Women's Conference on Internationa!. 
Affairs, 2401 Calvert Street, N.W., 
Washington 8, D. C. Chairman 

The Conference was set up in Washing- 
ton by a committee of four women who 
were impelled by an urgent conviction 
that this is the time when all who believe 
in peace should double their efforts if 
world order is to be achieved. 

The object is to give women who plan 
and carry out national programs on world 
affiairs the opportunity for firsthand dis- 
cussions of these problems with officials 
of the United States and the United Na- 
tions. Washington was chosen as head- 
quarters because officials in Washington 
are willing to take part in programs when 
they are not required to spend time in 
travel, and when the audience consists of 
representatives of national organizations. 
In consequence, a number of conferences 
on international affairs have been held 
before representatives of over 50 national 
women's groups. 

Women’s International League for 

Peace and Freedom, 2006 Walnut 

Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

Nationat Administrative Secretary 

Purpose: To unite women in all coun- 
tries who are opposed to every kind of 
war, exploitation, and oppression. Works 
for universal disarmament and for the 
solution of conflicts by the recognition of 
human solidarity; by world cooperation; 
and by the establishment of social, politi- 
cal, and economic justice for all, without 
distinedon of sex, race, class, or creed. 

State and local groups do educadonal 
work through existing bodies — churches, 
schools, clubs; publicity work through the 


press and radio; and legislative work 
through state and congressional represen- 
tatives. A main interest is education of 
youth for peace, made concrete by supply- 
ing teachers with peace literature and lists 
of books, as well as by suggesting material 
for church and club programs. Publishes 
pamphlets as well as a monthly bulletin, 
Pour Lights. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 

65 Street, New York 21, New York 

librarian, Woodrotv Wilson Library 

Established in 1922, the Foundation 
was created to further the ideas and ideals 
of Woodrow Wilson in the cause of hu- 
man freedom and international coopera- 
tion. Awards are made from time to time 
to individuals who have rendered merito- 
rious service to democracy, liberal thought, 
or peace through justice. The Founda- 
tion uses its income to carry on an educa- 
tional program directed towards popular 
understanding of the need for interna- 
tional cooperation in political, educational, 
and economic relationships. Although the 
Foundation maintains headquarters at. 
Woodrow Wilson House in New York, 
its educational program, through wide 
distribution of its publications in this 
country and abroad, endeavors to carry 
on the work envisioned by the origi- 
nal founders, who represented each state 
in the country. Texts of international 
conference documents, bibliographies on 
world organization, material on Mr. Wil- 
son, and recently pamphlets on various 
phases of world affairs, are available on 
request. 

In January, 1946, the Foundation 
launched a monthly periodical. United 
Nations News, devoted exclusively to the 
United Nations and its related agencies. 
Transcribed radio programs on current 
problems in international affairs have been 
sponsored and made available, free of 
charge, to local radio stations throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

With the gift of complete documents- 
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tion of the League of Nations in 1929— 
the only States Member Collection in the 
United States — the Foundation established 
the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library 
as . a public reference center. It has con- 
tinued to receive both sale and non-sale 
documents of the League and its many 
commissions and committee, as well as 
all reports of the International Labour 
Office, the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, and the International In- 
stitute of Intellectual Cooperation. Bound 
and catalogued, the collection provides 
for the student the complete history of 
the first great experiment in international 
cooperation. The library has been made a 
depository for all documents of the United 
Nations. Through its general collection 
of books, pamphlets, periodicals, and clip- 
pings on international affairs, diplomatic 
history, postwar planning, and Wilsoniana, 
the reference resources for public use are 
extensive. 

WoELD Citizenship Movement, 11 West 
College Street, Oberlin, Ohio Secretary 

Advocates that citizenship now be prac- 
ticed on world level as well as national 
and local levels; also the creation of a 
representative world government of the 
people of the world, by the people of the 
world, and for the people of the world. 
Cooperates actively with other organiza- 
tions, Program suited for use of schools 
and civic clubs. Publications: News from 
World Citizens (quarterly), pamphlets, 
folders. 

YOUNG ADULTS 

Arranged alphabetically by names of 
agencies. 

Camp Fiee Giels, 88 Lexington Avenue, 

New York 16, New York Director, 

Department of Public Relations 

Camp Fire Girls, founded in 1910, is 
the oldest national organization in Amer- 
ica serving young girls. Its program, built 


around the home, encourages the develop- 
ment of domestic skills because the Camp 
Fire Girls of today will be the home- 
makers and mothers of tomorrow. Girls 
are aho taught to consider the home in its 
true light— as the foundation of the com- 
munity, nation and world. The oldest 
girls served by Camp Fire are known as 
the Horizon Clubbers. These girls range 
from senior high school through junior 
college age. 

Ithaca Young Adult Community Seev- 
icE Council, Colonial Building, Ithaca, 
New York Chmrtnan 

The Ithaca Young Adult Community 
Service Council, a civic and social organi- 
zation for young adults between the ages 
of 18 and 30 years, has been functioning 
since 1940. Its civic interest programs con- 
sist of discussion forums, lectures, and sur- 
veys. At least twice a year the Council 
aims to render some special service to the 
community. For instance, during the war 
years, it established a teenster center for 
the junior and senior high-school-age 
group, which was operated by youth them- 
selves. One of its postwar projects lias been 
the 900 Club, a sort of "second home" for 
young adults. Each year the Council has 
complete charge of I Am An American 
Day. The Glee and Choral Group sing for 
patients in the local hospitals. 

National Board op the Youno Women’s 

Christian Associations op the U. S. A., 

600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 

New York Head. General Administra. 

tion 

The characteristic work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association is Cluis- 
tian education, from the point of vievv 
both of the personal life of the individual 
and of her participation in society as a 
citizen. A great part of the national job 
is the training and developing of leaders 
both for paid positions and for volunteff 
service. The Public Affairs Program is 
largely a program of education which re- 
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suits at times in action. The main head- 
ings under which that program is de- 
veloped arc: (i) Civil Liberties and Dem- 
oeratic Rights; (2) International Rela- 
tions; (3) Social and Economic Welfare; 
(4) Minority Groups; (5) Education; (6) 
Public Health; and (7) Special Problems 
of Youth. 

National Council of Youno Men’s 
Cheistian Associations, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York Di- 
rector, Bureau of Records, Studies and 
Trends 

Young men’s activities under the aus- 
pices of the YMCA survived the war years 
at a minimum, but the programs were 
rapidly rebuilt after the war was oyer and 
have since gready expanded. Strong pro- 
gram emphases now include wider con- 
tacts with industrial workers; more co- 
recreational activity; more outdoor sports; 
expansion of small group activities; in- 
creased use of physical facilities and serv- 
ices; greatly increased interest in public 
affairs, including international relations 
and United Nations developments; gen- 
eral forums and listening groups; newly 
devised iilm forums, and other phases. 
Variety and diversity are sought in han- 
dling well-established interest areas such 
as employment, recreadoii, marriage and 
family, religion, health educadon, and citi- 
zenship. The subject of race relations has 
new interest. Some attendon is being 
given to the individual and social prob- 
lems due to alcohol. Committees of par- 
dcipants are udlized in leadership roles. 
Service projects are encouraged. Many or- 
ganizadonal adjustments are being made 
so that boards are more representative of 
you±, labor, etc. 

New York State Community Service 
Council, State Educadon Department, 
Albany i. New York Supervisor, Youth 
Council Services 

Youth councils were started in New 
York communides in order to help young 


adults make good use of the important 
years between 18 and 30. The stated aims 
of the councils are: (i) To stimulate and 
maintain the interest of young adults in 
civic affairs, and to urge them into active 
participation; (2) to awaken communities 
to a consciousness of the value of the 
willingness and capabilities of young 
adults; (3) to keep young people ever 
mindful of the fact that we live in a pro- 
gressive democracy and that every indi- 
vidual should fit himself to do his share in 
furthering each progression. 

The New York State Community Serv- 
ice Council, which operates under the 
State Education Department, was formed 
in 1941 to initiate and help local Councils; 
to stimulate thought on current issues; 
and, in general, to bring about an ex- 
change of ideas and a chance for young 
peopie from various communities to meet 
together and learn to understand one an- 
odier’s points of view. 

The Council holds state conferences 
and, since 1941 when the State was di- 
vided into six districts by the Coundl, 
there have been numerous district meet- 
ings also. The official organ of the Coun- 
dl, The Voice of Empire Youth, started 
publication in 1944. 

Richfield Springs Civic Youth CouNcn,, 
Richfield Springs, New York Secretary 

The Civic Youth Council holds forums 
and discussion groups in connection with 
the adult educadon program of the local 
school. The subjects discussed at these 
forums are of local, national, and interna- 
tional interest. 

Schenectady Civic Youth Council, 20 
Nott Terrace, Schenectady 8, New York 
Counselor 

The Schenectady Civic Youth Council 
was organized in 1941, when ten young 
adults, unofficially representing various 
youth and youth-serving organizations, 
met to consider the place of the young 
adult in the community. It was agreed 
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that too few young adults (i6 to 25 years 
of age) are active in civic and community 
afiairs; that few of them know enough 
about their community, its resources, its 
activities and its needs; and that the com> 
munity knows too litde about, and pays 
too little attention to, its young adults and 
their needs. It was further agreed that an 
organization of young adults, with a pro- 
gram built around youth-initiated activi- 
ties, could do much to remedy these con- 
didons. 

Under the sponsorship of the local De- 
partment, which furnishes facilides, plus a 
full-time counselor, the Civic Youth Coun- 
cil offers to the young adults of the com- 
munity opportunity to become active in a 
truly civic program. While special efforts 
are made to interest out-of-school young 
people who are unaffiliated with organized 
groups, many youth leaders have seen op- 
portunity in the council to join a group in 
which the young adult can become articu- 
late. Activities are youth-initiated. Interest 
groups arc formed at the request of the 
young people. 

Through participating in the Council 
program, young adults are able to acquire 
status in community affairs, to gain experi- 
ence in leadership, to train for active citi- 
zenship, and in a group of like-minded 
young adults to have a good time while 
achieving these purposes. Many Youth 
Councilors have been invited to become 
members of community polity-making 
committees and organizations.' The Coun- 
cil adopted the slogan "Democracy in Ac- 
tion,” and in their program these young 
people, who represent a true cross section 
of the youth of the community, are actu- 
ally making the slogan work. 

U. S. Department of Aoricui-tuee, Coop- 
erative Extension Service, 4-H Clubs, 
Washington 25, D. C. Director of Ex- 
tension Worf(_ 

The Cooperative Extension Service func- 
tions through an educational program. It 
brings the resources of the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and the Land Grant 
Colleges to bear on the special problems 
of young people through a staff of county 
agricultural agents, county 4-H Club 
agents, and home demonstration agents. 

The programs for young adults are 
operated in the States under various tides, 
of which the following are examples: 
Older 4-H Program; Young Farmers and 
Homemakers Clubs; Rural Youth Groups; 
and Young Extension Cooperators. The 
specific objectives for the young adult pro- 
grams vary with the county and the indi- 
viduals concerned. However, helping 
young people become established in farm- 
ing; assisting them to become integrated 
into normal and useful conamunity life; 
developing the home for better living 
tiirough creating proper attitude, better 
skills, and useful knowledge afeT»3mmon 
to many programs. 

Since ffie Extension Service has profes- 
sionally trained personnel in nearly every 
county, operating in nearly every com- 
munity through committees and voluntary 
leadership, all backed up by a corps of 
specialists, the Extension Service is very 
well equipped to assist young adults in 
rural areas with the problems that they 
face. 

U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, Hi> 
tel LaSalle, Chicago 2, IlHnois Public 
Relations Director 

The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce was founded in 1919 in St 
Louis. The movement has spread through- 
out the world, with Junior Chamber 
groups now at work in eve^ part of the 
United States and in 25 different coun- 
tries. Membership in the U. S. Junior 
Chamber is open to any young man of 
good character, between 21 and 36 yews 
of age, who is interested in developing his 
IfaM^r chip and dvic responsibility through 
community service. There are no relic- 
tions on race or weed or type of business 
or professional occupation. 

Junior Chambers of Conamerce m the 
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ized in April, 1945. It has undertaken 
man y activities of benefit to the commu- 
nity and its young people. It has assisted 
other worthy civic groups, such as the 
American Red Cross, whenever possible; 
it has civic projects of its own; and it is 
investigating all ways to find a place for 
young people in community life. With the 
cooperation of the local Board of Educa* 
tlon, an edumtional program has been 
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of fifteen or more who would like to pur- 
sue any course of study. The activities of 
the League are given unity by a general 
meeting held once a month. At this meet- 
ing, all business is transacted; a program 
of civic interest is offered; and an informal 
session is held to promote friendship and 


bership in the League is open to any 
young adult who is interested. 
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Adjustment, see Vooaional Counseling: 
and Vocational EehabilitaUon 

adult education, general 

♦Beals, Ralph A., and Brody, Leon. The 
Literature of Adult Education. N. Y., 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1941- 

♦Brickman, William W. Educational Lit- 
erature Review . • . Adult Education. 
School and Society 66:247-, Sept 27, 
1947. 

Bryson, Lyman. Adult Education. N. Y., 
American Book Co., 1936. 

Cartwright, Morse A. Ten Years of 
Adult Education. N. Y., Macmillan 
Co., 1935 - 

Debatin, F. M. Administration of Adult 
Education. N. Y., American Book Co., 
1938. 

Houle, C. O. and others. The Armed 
Services and Adult Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1947. 
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IN Adult Education. N. Y., Prentice- 
Hall, 1937. 
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Division. Adult Education. Mimeo- 
graphed Bibliography. Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 1947. 

Reeves, F. W., Pansier, T., and Houle, 
C. O. Adult Education (survey for the 
New York State Regent’s Inquiry). 
N. Y., McGraw-HUl, 1938. 

♦Russell Sage Foundation. Social Work 
Year Book. N. Y., The Foundation, Bi- 
ennial. 

(See Adult Education) 

Thorndyke, E. L. Adult Interests. N. Y., 
Macmillan Co., 1935. 

Adult Learning. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan Co., 1936. 
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St., N. W. Washington, 6, D. C. 1947, 
48 p. 

Woodyard, Ella. Culture at a Price: A 
Study of Private Correspondence School 
Offerings. N. Y., American Association 
for Adult Education, 1940. 

COUNCILS (COMMUNITY, STATE, 
REGIONAL) 

see also Community Organization 

American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. Community Councils in Action. 
Vol. I, Nos. 1-4, Dec, 1940-41. 

Coordinating Councils, Inc, A Guide to 
Community Coordination. Los An- 
geles, California, 1941. 

Jagiello, Felix. A Survey of Adult Edu- 
cation Councils. Adult Education Bul- 
letin 5: No, 4, 147, June 1941. 

Kotinsky, R. Adult Education Councils. 
N. Y., American Association for Adult 
Education, 1940. 

Michigan Council on Adult Education. 
Bulletin No. 330. Organizinq a Com- 
munity Council. Pam. 1944, 22 p. 

Counseling, see Vocational Counseling. 

CREATIVE ARTS 

Jones, Anna May. Leisure-Time Educa- 
tion, A Handbook of Creative Activities 
for Teachers and Group Leaders. N. Y., 
Harper, 1946. 
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Mearns, Hughes. The Creative Adult. 

N. Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 

Rusk, W. S. Methods op Teaching the 
Fine Arts. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935. 

Whipple, Guy Montrose, Ed. Art in 
American Life and Education. 40th 
yrbk. National Society for the Study of 
Education. Bloomington, 111 ., Public 
School Publishing Co,, 1941. 

DISCUSSION METHODS 
see also Forums, Film 

Auer, Jr. and Ewbank, H, L. Handbook 
FOR Discussion. N. Y., Harper, 1947. 
Campbell, Clyde M. The Role op the 
Chairman in Group Discussions. Adult 
Education Bulletin 9:135-40, June, 1945. 
Cooper, Alfred M. How to Conduct Con- 
ferences. 2nd ed. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 
1946. 

Ely, Mary L. Why Forums? N. Y., Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 
1937 - 

Hardy, Roger A. Group Discussion, The 
Democratic Technique for Educating 
Citizens. Teachers College, Salem, Mass., 
Sept. 1947. (Education, p. 24-29) 
MacIntyre, L. D. Adult Education Thru 
Discussion. Adult Education Bulletin 
9:109-114, April 1945. 

National Institute of Social Relations, It 
Pays to Talk It Over. Pamphlet. The 
Institute. Nov. 1947. 

Studebaker, John Ward. The American 
Way. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1935. 
Utterbach, William E. Decision Through 
Discussion. N. Y., New York Times, 
1946. 

Drama, see Theater, Educational 

Elementary Education, see Public Schools; 
and Foreign Bom 

FAMILY LIFE 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Education for Familt 
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Lipe. Nineteenth Yearbook. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1941. 

Carrier, Blanche. Chubch Education po» 
Family Lipe. N. Y., Harper, 1937. 
Gruenberg, Sidonie M. We the Parents. 

N. Y., Harper, 1939, 
lighty, Margaret and Bowman, Leroy E. 
Parenthood in a Democracy. N. Y., 
Parents Institute, Inc., 1939. 

Lyle, Mary S. Adult Education pob De- 
mocracy in Family Lipe. Ames, Iowa, 
Iowa State College, Collegiate Press, 
Inc., 1944. 

Ogden, Jean Carter. Parents in Perplex- 
ity. N. Y., American Association for 
Adult Education, 1938. 

Pollard, L. Belle. Adult Education por 
Homemaking, and edition. N. Y., John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939. 

Farm Bureau, sec Rural life, Bducation 
for 

Films, sec Forums, Film; and Motiort 
Pictures 

FOREIGN BORN 

Cass, Angelica. New World for Adults. 

N. Y., Noble and Noble (in preparation) 
Kempfer, Homer. Preparation for Natu- 
ralization OP Foreign-Born Adults. 
Education for Civilian Defense Bulletin 
No. 6, Albany, New York State War 
Council and New York State Education 
Department. 1942. 

Kendall, Glenn, and Morey, Victor. Edu- 
cational Services of the Imehoration 
AND Naturalization Service. Adult 
Education Bulletin 7:144-46, June 1943. 
Kodhsky, Ruth. Elementary Education 
FOR Adults. N. Y., American Associa- 
tion for Adult Educadon, 1941. 
Whipple, Caroline A. and others. Man- 
ual FOR Teachers of Adult Elemen- 
tary Students. American Association 
for Adult Educadon and U. S. Office, 
1934 - 


FORUMS, FILM 
see also Discussion Methods 

Allen, Harold B. Film Forums: an ex- 
periment in Community Discussion. 
Quarterly Journal of Speech 31:300-303, 
Oct. 1945. 

Bryan, Alice I. Library Film Forums: 
report of the Joint Committee on film 
forums of the ALA, AAE, AFC, AAAP, 
N. Y., 1944- 

Burch, G. Film Forums and Adult Edu- 
cation. (in Film & Educadon) N. Y., 
Philosophical Library— in preparadon. 
Notes on Film Forum Manage- 
ment. Film Forum Review: Summer 
1946, p. 2-6. 

Putnam, Marion. Film Forums, an Ad- 
venture in Adult Education. Educadonal 
Screen: November 1943. 

Guidance, see Vocational Counseling 
HEALTH EDUCATION 

Bauer, W. W. and Hull, T. G. Health 
Education of the Public. 2d. ed. rev. 
Philadelphia, Saunders, 1942. 

Gunn, Selskar, M. and Platt, Philip S. 
Voluntary Health Agencies, an in- 
terpretive study. N. Y., Ronald Press, 
1945 - 

Hill, Frank E. Educating fob Health. 
N. Y., American Associadon for Adult 
Educadon, 1939. 

HOSPITALS & SANATORIA, 
EDUCATION IN 

Bedside Campus. Michigan Educadon Jour- 
nal 23:248-54, January 1946. 

Johnson, A. M. and Spinney, R. E. Health 
Educators and the Hospital Program. 

High School Journal 30:141-3, May 1947. 
Moffat, R. F. Sanatorium Education, 
School (Elementary Edition & Second- 
ary Edidon) 34:814-18, June 1946. 

HOUSING PROGRAMS 

Call op Our Cities. Entire issue of the 
Survey Graphic, April 1944. 
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Horne, F. S. tc Robinson, C. K. Anatt 
Educationai. Programs in Housing 
Projects with Negro TenaSts. Jour- 
nal of Negro Education 14:353-62, July 
1945. 

Hudson, Robert B. Radburn, a Plan of 
Living. N. Y., American Association 
for Adult Education, 1934. 

Stanley, Margaret L. Creating a Commo- 
NiTV. Adult Education Journal 3:145-50, 
Oct 1944- 

Indians, Education of. see American In- 
dians, Education of 

Industry and Business, see Corporation 
Training; Labor-Management Programs; 
and W order’s Education 

INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
see also Foreign Bom 
Adamic, Louis. A Nation op Nations. 
N. Y., Harper, 1944. 

Chatto, Clarence I. and Halligan, Alice L. 
The Story of the Springbielb Plan. 
N. Y., Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1945. 

Davie, Maurice R. Refugees in America, 
N. Y., Harper & Bros., 1947. 

Edman, Marion and Collins, Laurentine 
B. Promising Practices in Intergroup 
Education. Pamphlet N. Y., Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 1947. 

Kilpatrick, William H. and Van Til, WU- 
liam, Eds. Intercultural Attitudes in 
THE Making. Ninth yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society. N. Y., Harper, 
1947 - 

Shapiro, Leo, Ed. The Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology: Sept. 1947. (Entire 
issue devoted to evaluation of agendes 
and programs in intercultural edura- 
tion.) 

Sickcls, Alice L. Around the World in 
St. Paul. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1945. 

Taba, Hilda and Van Til, William (ed.). 
Democratic Human Relations; prom- 
ising practices in intergroup and inter- 
cultural education in the social studies. 


i6th yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1945. 

International Education, see World A^ars 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 

see also Corporation Training; and 
Wor\e/s Education 

Bakke, Edward. Mutual Survival— the 
goals of Unions and Management Pam- 
phlet New Haven, Conn., Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 

Fletcher, L. J. Management Looks at 
Education in Industrial Relations. 
Journal of Educational Sociology 20:- 
503-6, April 1947. 

LATER MATURITY 

de Gruchy, Clare. Creative Oij) Age. 
San Francisco, Cal., Old Age Counsel- 
ing Center, 1946. 

Lawton, George. Aging Successfully. 
N. Y., Columbia University Press. 1946. 

Ed. New Goals for Old Age. 

N. Y., Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Martin, Lillien J. A Handbook for Old 
Age Counsellors. San Francisco, Goertz 
Printing Company. 

McKeever, William A. School for the 
Aged. Journal of Education 119:229-30, 
Apr. 1936. 

Monroe, Robert T., and Williams, Vernon 
P. How to Live with Older People. 
Boston, Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, 1946. 

Pitkin, Walter B. The Best Years. N. Y., 
Current Books, Inc., 1946. 

Stieglitz, Edward J. The Second Forty 
Years. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1946. 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
Bradford, L. P. Preparing Teachers and 
Leaders for Education of Veterans. 
School Life 28:23-4, Nov. 1945. 

Caliver, A. and Wilkins, T. B. Neglected 
Areas of Adult Education Among 
Negroes: Teacher Training Programs. 
Journal of Negro Education 14:467-76, 
July 1945 - 
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Kempfer, Homer. Adult Leaders Needed, 
School Executive 65:48-49, March 1946. 
Overstreet, Harry A. and B. W. Leaders 
FOR Adult Education. N. Y., American 
Association for Adult Education, 1941. 
Thatcher, John H. Adult Education 
Leadership in the Public Schools. 
Adult Education Journal 4:108-9, July 

1945* 

Wolfe, L. M. Michigan’s Statewide Pro- 
gram of Inservice Training for Di- 
rectors AND Teachers of Adult Edu- 
cation. Adult Educa.tion Bulletin ii:55" 
8, Dec. 1946. 

LIBRARY 

Butler, Pierce, Ed. Books and Libraries 
IN Wartime. University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. 

Garnovskyj Leon and Martin, Lowell, Eds. 
The Library in the Community. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1944. 

Chancellor, John; Tompkins, Miriam D.; 
and Medway, Hazel T. Helping the 
Reader Toward Self-Education. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 
1938. 

Chancellor, John, Ed. Helping Adults to 
Learn. The Library in Action. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1939. 
Chicago University — Graduate Library 
School. Library Institute. Role of the 
Library in Adult Education. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1937. 

Humble, Marion. Rural America Reads. 
N. Y., American Assodation for Adult 
Education, 1938. 

Joeekel, Carlton B., Ed. Library Exten- 
sion; Problems and Solutions. Institute 
at the University of Chicago, Aug. zi- 
a6, 1944. 

Johnson, Alvin. The Public Library; A 
People's University. N. Y., American 
Association for Adult Education, 1938. 
Rossell, Beatrice Sawyer. Public Libraries 
IN the Life of the Nation.' Chicago, 
American Library Assodation, 1943. 
Stanford, Edward Barrett. Library Ex- 
tension under the op A; an Appraisal 


of an Experiment in Federal Aid. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944. 

LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

Edge, Sigrid A. Preparation for Library 
Adult Education. Library Quarterly 
16:35-49, Jan. 1946. 

Post-War Standards for Public Librar- 
ies. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1943. 

Some Objectives in Library Education: 
A Report of Three Members of the 
Curriculum Revision Committee, Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools. 
Library Journal 72:286-89, Feb. 15, 1947. 
Tompkins, Miriam D. and Edge, Sigrid A. 
Preparation for Library Adult Edu- 
cation Service. ALA Bulletin 39:259- 
60, Sept. 1945. 

Tompkins, Miriam D. Adult Education 
AND the Library School Curriculum. 
(In Wilson, L. R. Role of the Library 
in Adult Education. University of Chi- 
cago, 1937. p. 274 - 93 -) , 

MEN’S AND WOhiEN’S CLUBS 
(ORGANIZATIONS) 

Arnold, Oren. Clubs Are Trumps. Col- 
liers 121:2, p. II -k) Jan. 10, 1948. 
Brown, Rose L. Cavewoman to Club 
Woman. A Primer for Clubwomen. 
Philadelphia, Dorrance & Co., 1938. 
Building a Program; a Manual for Club 
Leaders. N. Y., The New York Times, 
1946. 

Ely, Mary L. and Chappell, Eve. Women 
IN Two Worlds. N. Y., American Asso- 
dation for Adult Education, 1938. 
Ferguson, Charles W. Fifty Million 
Brothers. A Panorama of American 
Lodges and Clubs. N. Y., Farrar and 
Rin^art, 1937. 

Harrison, Florence L. Connecticut Wom- 
en’s Clubs Consider Libraries. Library 
Journal 71:455-57, April i, 1946. 

Hill, Frank Ernest. Man-Made Culture. 
The Educational Activities of Men’s 
Clubs. N. Y., American Assodation for 
Adult Education, 1938. 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Munro, Irene B. and Winthrop M. Hand- 
book FOR Clubwomen. Clinton, S, C., 
Jacobs Press, 1942. 

Robinson, Thomas H. and others. Men's 
Groups and the Community; a Survey 
in the Social Sciences. N. Y., Harper, 

1940. 

Yurchak, Peter P. The Club Leader's 
Handbook. N. Y., Harper, 1943, 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

see also Specific Headings: Discussion 
Methods; Forums, Film; Motion Pic- 
tures; Radio Education etc. 

Brown, J. W. Ed. Audio-Visual Aids eor 
Adult Education. (In Adult Educadon 
Bulledn tliru Feb. 1942.) 

Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching. N. Y., Dryden Press, Inc., 
1946. 

Dent, Ellsworth C. The Audio-Visual 
Handbook. 5th ed. Chicago. Society for 
Visual Educadon Inc., 1946. 

Strauss, L. Harry, and Kidd, J. Roby. 
Look, Listen and Learn. N. Y., Asso- 
ciadon Press, 1947. 

Span, Miles. Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Armed Services. American Council on 
Education, 1947, 97 p. 

MOTION PICTURES 
Adam, T. R. Motion Pictures in Adult 
Education. N, Y., American Association 
for Adult Education, 1940. 

Boyne, E. A. Films and Community. Jour- 
nal of Adult Educadon 13:17-22, Jan. 

1941. 

Brooker, Floyd £. Training Films for 
Industry; final report on the war train- 
ing program of the division of visual 
aids in war training, Bulletin #13. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Educadon, 1946. 
Cook, Dorothy E. and Rahbek-Smith, Eva 
C. Educational Film Catalog. N. Y., 
Wilson, 1939 to date. 

Educadonal Film Library Associadon, Inc. 
Making films work for your community. 
N. Y., 1946. 
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Griffith, Richard. The Film Faces Facts. 
Survey Graphic: Dec. 1938. 

Inglis, Ruth. Freedom of the Screen. 
Commission of the Freedom of the 
Press. University of Chicago Press, 1946. 

McDonald, Gerald D. Educational Mo- 
tion Pictures and Libraries. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1942. 

U. S. Navy. More Learning in Less Time. 
Washington, D. C., Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Training Division, Training 
Aids Section, 1945. 

Waples, Douglas et al. Print, Radio and 
Film in a Democracy. University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. 

MUSEUMS 

Adam, T. R. The Civic Value of Mu- 
seums. N. Y., American Association for 
Adult Educadon, 1937. 

The Museum and Popular Cul- 
ture. N. Y., American Associadon for 
Adult Education, 1939. 

Coleman, L. F. The Museum in Amf.rica 
(in 3 volumes). Washington, D. C., 
American Association of Museums, 1939. 

Company Museums. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Association of Mu- 
seums, 1943. 

Low, T. L. The Museum as a Social In- 
strument. N. Y., Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 194a. 

Ramsey, G. F. Educational Work in Mu- 
seums OF THE United States. N. Y., 
Wilson, 1938. 

8237— Adult Educadon in the U. S. A155 

Taylor, F. H. Babel's Tower; the Di- 
lemma of the Modern Museum. N. Y., 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 

MUSIC 
see also Settlements 

Barnett, David. Living With Music. 
N. Y., G. W. Stewait, Inc., 1944. 

Van de Wall, Willem. Music in Hospi- 
tals. Pamphlet N. Y., Russell Sage 
Foundadon. 

Van de Wall, Willem, The Music of the 
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People. N. Y., American Association 
for Adult Education, 1938. 

National Organizations, see American As- 
sociation for Adult Education 

Old Age. see Later Maturity 

Parent Education, see Family Life, Edu- 
cation for 

Prison Education, see Correctional (Prison) 
Education 

Psychology, see Adult Education, General 

Public Affairs, see World Affairs; Civic 
Education; Housing; and Safety Educa- 
tion 

Public libraries, see Library 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
See also Adult Schools and Institutes 

Dickerman, W. Outposts of the Public 
School. N. Y., American Association 
for Adult Education, 1938. 

Hendrickson, Andrew. Trends in Public 
School Adult Education in Cities of 
THE United States 1929-39. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Edwards Bros., Inc., 1943. 

Nisonger, H. W. Role of the School in 
Community Education. Pamphlet. 
Ohio State University. 1940. 

Now ... IN Our Town. Emerging Prac- 
tices in Adult Education in Public 
Schools and Colleges. Washington, 
B. C., American Association of School 
Administrators. 34 p. 

Sheats, Paul. Peovioino Educational Op- 
portunity FOR Adults. (In National 
Education Association, Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Toward a New Curriculum, 1944 
yearbook. Washington, D. C., NEA 

1944. Chapter 9, p. 123-138.) 

Strayer, George D., Director. Public Edu- 
cation IN Washington. A report of the 
survey of public education in the State 


of Washington. Submitted to Gov. Mon 
C. Wallgren, Sept. 5, 1946. 

Studebaker, John W. Adult Education 
Under Public School Auspices. Adult 
Education Bulletin 9:3-6, October 1944. 

Thatcher, John H. Adult Education 
Leadership in the Public School, 
Adult Education Journal 4:108-9, July 

1945. 

Race Relations, see Intercultund Education 

RADIO EDUCATION 

Atkinson, Carroll. Radio Network Con- 
tributions to Education. Boston, Mea- 
dor Publishing Co., 1942, 

Bryson, L. Community Resources; The 
Radio. Adult Education Bulletin 6:184-5, 
August 1942. 

Darrow, B. H. Radio Trailblazing. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, College Book Co., 1940. 

Deming, R. C. Education’s Chance foe 
Wings. Adult Education Bulletin 9:67- 
70, Feb. •1945. 

Frost, S. E., Jr. Education’s Own Stations. 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. 

Is American Radio Democratic? 

University of Chicago Press, 1937. 

Hill, F. E. Listen and Learn. N. Y., 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1937. 

and Williams, W. E. Radio’s Lis- 
tening Groups. N. Y., Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 

Hudson, R. B. Civic Education via the 
Radio. National Municipal Review 36; 
189-93, April 1947. 

iNsnruTE FOR Education by Radio. Year- 
books 1931-44. Ohio State University. 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F. and Field, Harry. The 
People Look at Radio. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 

1946. 

Radio in Adult Education. (In Institute 
for Education by Radio. Education on 
the Air. nth yrbk. 1940, p. 69-88.) 

Wheatley, P, Adult Education by Radio: 
Too Little? Too Late? Journal of Ed- 
ucational Sociology 14:546-53, May 1941. 



supplementary reading 


White, L. The American Radio. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947. 

RECREATION 

Butler, George D. Recreation Areas: 
Their Design and Equipment. Prepared 
for the National Recreation Association. 
N. Y., A. S. Barnes and Company, 1947, 

Introduction to Community 

Recreation. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1940. 

Slavson, S. R. Recreation and the Total 
Personality. N. Y., Association Press, 
1946. 

'Rehabilitation, see Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 

(CATHOLIC, JEWISH, PROTESTANT) 

General — 

Meland, Bernard E. The Church and 
Adult Education. N. Y., American 
Association for Adult Education, 1939. 
Moehlman, Conrad H. The Church as 
an Education. N. Y., Hinds. Hayden 
and Eldredge, 1947. 

Wcstphal, Edward P. The Church's 
Opportunity in Adult Education. 
Philadelphia, Westminster, 1941. 

Catholic 

Adult Religious Education in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. (In Year- 
book of Education, 1938. p. 489-93.) 
MacLellan, Malcolm. Catholic Church 
and Adult Education. Catholic Uni- 
versity, 1935. 

O’Dowd, James T. Catholic Lay Apol- 
ogetics AS A Form of Adult Reli- 
gious Education. Master's Thesis, 
Catholic University, 1933. 

Jewish 

BlumenReld, Samuel M. Adult Educa- 
tion IN THE Jewish Community. Re- 
ligious Education 34:225-9, Oct. 1939. 
Engieman, U. Z. Hebrew Education in 
America. Pamphlet. Jewish Teachers 
Seminary and Peoples University, 

1947- 

The Jewish Education of This Gener- 
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ATioN, Proved Problems in Adult 
Jewish Education. Being the ytli An- 
nual Report of the National Academy 
for Adult Jewish Studies, July 1946- 
July 1947. 

Protestant 

Zeigler, Earl F. Way of Adult Educa- 
tion. Westminster Press, 1938. 

RURAL LIFE, EDUCATION FOR 

Baker, Gladys. The County Agent. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
Borsodi, Ralph. Flight from the City: 
an experiment in creative living on the 
land. Suflern, N. Y., School for Living, 
1947 - 

Getman, Arthur K. Proposals for the 
Continued Education of Out-of- 
School Rural Youth. School Manage- 
ment 15:38-39. June 1946. 

Hamlin, H. M. Adult Education in Agri- 
culture Through the Public Schools. 
Adult Education Bulletin 7:82-84, Feb. 

1943- 

Lilienthal, David. TVA: Democracy on 
the March, N. Y., Harper, 1944. 

Lord, Russell. Agrarian Revival. N. Y., 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1939. 

Morgan, Barton. The Outlook for 
Adult Education in Agriculture. 
Agricultural Education Magazine iS: 
123, Jan. 1946. 

Reeves, Floyd W. Ed. Education for Ru- 
ral America. University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. 

Sanderson, Dwight A Poison, Robert A. 
Rural Community Organization. 
N. Y., John Wiley and Sons, 1939. 
Stacy, W. H. Beachheads for Rural 
Adult Education. Adult Education 
Journal, 4:8-12, Jan. 1945. 

SAFETY EDUCATION 

National Council on Safety Education. 
Administrative Guidebook. Washington, 
D. C., NCSA. 

National Safety Council. Selected List of 
Available Materials on Home Safety. 
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Chicago, Home Safety Division, NSC. 

President’s Highway Safety Conference. 
Action Progbam. Washington, D. C., 
The Conference. 

Stearns, Myron. Traffic Jam. Harper’s 
Magazine, Jan. 1947. 

Yaliraes, Herbert M. Make Your Town 
Safe. Pamphlet no. 133. N. Y., Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1947. 

Sanatoria, see Hospitals and Sanatoria, Ed- 
ucation in 

SETTLEMENTS 

Hawkins, Gayjiell. Education Experi- 
ments IN Social Settlements. N. Y., 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1937. 

Lindsay, I. B. Adult Education Proorams 
FOR Neoroes in Settlement Houses. 
Journal of Negro Education 14:347-52, 
July 1945. 

Murray, C. E. Settlements Educate 
Adults. Adult Education Journal 5:59- 
64, Jan. 1946. 

Settlement School Sets Noble Example. 
Musician 49:91, May 1944. 

Wollstein, R. H. Firnr Years of Settle- 
ment Music. Etude 62:560, Oct. 1944. 

Teacher Training, see Leadership Train- 
ing 

THEATER, EDUCATIONAL 

Brownell, B. Community Drama in 
Adult Education. Teachers College 
Journal i8:2(S, Nov. 1946. 

Carter, Jean and Ogden, Jess. Everyman’s 
Drama. N. Y., American Association 
for Adult Education, 1938. 

Kase, C. R. State, University Serves the 
American Pe6ple’s ’Theater. Recrea- 
don 40:144.5, ^une 1946. 

Simonson, Lee and Pierce, Evelyn: and 
Lewisohn, Irene. Drama in Adult Edu- 
cation. Journal of Adult Educadon 13: 
no. 4, Oct, 1940. Part II, p. 544. 

U. S. Office of Educadon, Library Divi- 
sion. Dramatics. (In Bibliography of 


Research Studies in Educadon, 1939-40, 
p. 119-20.) 

UNESCO 

Carrol, Jarie J. Selected Bibliography. 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, AND Cultural Organization. In- 
ternadonal Organization, vol. i, no. 3, 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, June 

1947- 

U. S. Nadonal Commission for UNESCO. 
UNESCO AND You.iU. S. Dept, of State 
Publicadon 2904. Wash., D. C., U. S. 
Gov. Print Office, 1947. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

Creese, James. ’The Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching. N. Y., American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Educadon, 1941. 

Grumman, Russell M. Ed. University 
Extension in Action. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1947. 

National University Extension Assoc. Pro- 
ceedings OF Annual Meetings. Office of 
the Secretary. Bloomington, Ind., Indi- 
ana University. 

— Fernbach, Alfred P. 'University Exten- 
sion AND Worker’s Education. July i, 
1946. 

— ^McClusky, H. Y.j Reid, J. T.; Shelby, 
T. H. and Zehmer, George B. Univer- 
sity Extension Experiments in Com- 
munity Self-Held Education. July i, 
1946. 

— ^Thompson, Clem O. University Exten- 
sion in Adult Education. 1943. 

VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 

Cartwright, Morse A. and Burch, Glen, 
Adult Adjustment. N. Y., Institute of 
Adult Educadon, 1945. 

Jager, Harry A. and Zeran, Franklin R. 
Community Adult Counseling Cen- 
ters. Occupadons 23:261-308, Feb. 1945. 

Kitson, H, D. and Lingenfelter, M. R. 
Vocational Guidance through the 
Lieraey. Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation, rev. 1938. 

Klein, Paul, and Moffitt, Ruth E. Coun- 



StrPPLEMENTARY READING 


sELiNG Techniques in Adult Educa- 
tion. N. y., McGraw-Hill, 1946. 

Reed, Anna Y. Guidance & I^rsonnel 
Services in Education. Ithaca, N. Y., 
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Connecticut, Association for Adult Education, 
308 

Danbury Correctional Institution, 73 
Department of Education, Adult i^ucation 
Bureau, 419-420 
foreign born, S 9 
school programs, 198 
State Department of Health, 359 
status of adult education in, 203, 213 
Connors, John D., jin 
Conrad, Mont., Educational and Recreational 
Association, 115 
Consolidated Ute Agency, 368 
Consumer Clearing House, 43; general pro- 
gram, 329 

Consumer education, agencies (iist), 328-332; 
Consumer Education (Mendcnhali), 42- 
45; home-planning workshops, £2; read- 
ing list, 518; see also Credit unions 
Consumers' Research, 329 
Consumers Union, 79, 329 
Cooley, Charles, 145 
Coon, Carleton S., 144)1 
Cooperative Extension Services, 84-85; Co- 
operative Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (Brun- 
ner), 96-100 
Cooperatives, Indian, 67 
Cooper Square School, New York, 314 
Cooper Union, Division of Social Philosophy, 
314; Forum, 352 

Cooperative League USA, Research and In- 
formation Office, 330 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 391 
Cornell University, Graduate School and Col- 
lege of Home Economics, 349; New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, 38, 378, 495; radio programs, 425; 
theatre, 166, 464 

Corporation training. Educational Activitiei 
of Corporations (Brody), 13-14; read- 
ing list, 518; training programs (list of 
companies), 332-335; see also Labor- 
Management education; Workers' educa- 
tion 

Correctional education, reading list, 518 
Correctional instimtions. Correctional Educa- 
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tion (MacCormick), 70-74; education pro- 
grams in (list), 336-338 
Corrnpondence courses, Boston, early, 215; 
in California prisons, 336; evaluation, 223- 
224; for foreign born, 57; for prison 
inmates, 72, 74; reading list, 519; 
University Teaching by Correspondence 
(Bittner), 222-224; An Unparalleled Ex- 
periment in Adult Education (Houle), 276- 
280; see also Extension activities; Hospi- 
tals 

Correspondence schools. Airplane Mechanic 
School, 73; Private Correspondence 
Schools (Noffsinger), 15-16; see also 
Knights of Columbus 

Council Against Intolerance in America, 375 
Council on Foreign Relations, 126, 128, 504 
Council for Racial Understanding, 172 
Council on World Affairs, 504 
Councils (community, state, regional), read- 
ing list, 519; see also Adult education 
councils 

Counseling, for the disabled and handicapped, 
22; essential to adult education, 280; 
family life, 88, 91; see also Vocational 
guidance 

County agents, see United States Department of 
Agriculture 

Coyle, David Cushman, 57 
Creative arts, agencies (list), 338-340; Buried 
Talents, 162; The Creative Arts in Adult 
Education (symposium), 159-163; To 
Express Ideals in Clay (Cohen), i6i-t6z; 
in Indian schools, 66-67; Just Get Started 
(Schoolman), 162-163; reading list, 519 
Credit unions, in settlements, 62 
Crown Heights Assodated Activities, 497 

D 

Dalgliesh, W, Harold, ia6n 
Dallas, Civic Federation, 313 
First Methodist Church, 449 
Museum of Fine Arts, 391 
Park and Recreation Department, 434 
Public Library, 407; films in, 235 
Dannebod Folk School, 314 
Darby, Mont, folk drama, 116 
Dartmouth College, alumni program, 321 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Na- 
tional Society, 351; purpose, 386 
Daymn, O., student discussions on radio, 431 
Delaware, Art Center, program, 339 
foreign born, 59 

status of adult education in, 203 
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Delphian Society, purpose, 384 
Democracy, national values essential to, 94; 
nature of, go, a73j an opportunity for 
retirement years, 141 

Dennis, L. H., vocational education for adults, 
11-12 

Denver, 127 

Adult Educational Council, 151, 187, 305 
Art Museum, 391 

Emily Gfifli± Opportunity School, 415, 479 
foreign born, 59 

Public Affairs Information Center, 351 
Public Library, 4^^^! readers' advisory serv- 
ices, 2511 special field representative for 
community service, 230 
school programs, 198 

Denver, University of. civic leadership train- 
iiiBi 47 : extension program, 472; School 
of Librarianship, 251 j adult cducadon 
courses, 381 

De Paul University, alumni program, 321 
Derrybeny, Mayhew, Adult Health Education, 
176-178 

Des Moines, Cottage Grove Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, 449 
public forums, 353 

public schools as community centers, 287 
De Tocqueville, Alexis, 153 
Detroit, 127 

Adult Education Council, 283 
Association for Adult Education, 305 
Brightmoor Community Center, 453 
Citizens Housing and Planning Council 
of Detroit, 365 
couiueling service, 483 
Department of Parks and Recreation, 434 
foreign born, 59 
housing activities, 79 
Institute of Arts, 391 
radio educational programs, 26a 
Public Library, center, 104, 229, 234, 287; 

films in, 233; varied activities, 408-410 
Sophie Wright Setdement, 455 
Dewey, John, loi, 105 
De Young Museum, San Francisco, 397 
DTrsay, Stephen, 215, 216 
Disabled Workers, estimated numbers of. 18- 
19: vocational assets of, i8j see efro Re- 
habilitation 

Discriminarion, racial, ree Racial relations 
Discussion groups, Andover Memorial Library, 
233: Armed Forces Institute, 276; Cleve- 
land, 232; Discussion Group (The) in 
American Adult Education (Essert), 269- 


275; for motion pictures, 266; in New 
York branch libraries, 2331 in public 
school programs, 198: Wisconsin, early, 
98; oti world affairs, 126-128; world or- 
ganization, New York City, 63: see also 
Forums; Town meetings 
Discussion methods, reading list, 519 
Displaced persons, see Refugees 
District of Columbia, Adult Education Coun- 
cil, 305 

Recreation Department, 434 
rehabilitation work, 19 
see also Washington, D. C. 

Dobbins (Murrell) Vocational Technical 
School, 480 

Dorsey, Stephen, The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Culmral Organiza- 
tion, 297-303 

Drama, Montana groups, 116; rural groups, 
98: Try Acting (Young), 160-161; see 
tuso Theatre 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Evening Di- 
ploma School, 478 

Dubuque, Recreation Commission, 434 
DuPont de Nemours (E. I.) and Company, 
training program, 333 

Durham, Elizabeth W., Alumni Education. 
225-227 

Durkheim, Emile, 145 
E 

East Bay Adult Education Council, 307 
East and West Association, 505 
Eastman Kodak Co., training program, 332 
Edge, Sigrid, 350 

Education, revolution in follows new knowl- 
edge of human relationships, 145-147 
Educational Film Library Association, 257 
Educational Policies Commission, 900 
EducaSt’onal Screen, 272 
Edwards, Frances H., Adult Edu cation in 
Settlements, 60-64 
Eisenhower, Milton, 300 
Electric Storage Battery Company, training 
program, 333 

Elemmtary education, see Foreign born; Pub- 
lic schools 

Elliott (John L.) Institute, 316 
Elmira, N. Y., Reformatory, educational facili- 
337 

Ely, Mary L., 292 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 147 
Emerson House Association, Chicago, 453 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute, 9 
England, growth of extension movement, 315 
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Essert, Paul L., The Discussion Group in 
American Adult Education, 269-275 
Essex County, N. J., Park Commission, 437 
Essex Institute, Salem, 398 
Evangelical United Brediren Church, 445 
Evening Schools, in New York State, 107; 
postwar programs, ii; Public School 
Adult Educadon Programs (Van Sant), 
196-200 

Ewbank, Henry Lee, 2720 
Ewing, Russell H,, The New Civic Educadon, 
46-51 

Execudves, programs for development of, 14 
Exhibldons, educadonal, in museums, 238 
Extension aedvities, Indian service, 68-69: 
"resident centers," 218; Special Projects 
in Adult Educadon (Ogden), 118-125; 
state programs for prisoners, 73-74; uni- 
versides and colleges (list), 465-478; 
University and College Extension (Bitt- 
ner), 214-221; see also Correspondence 
courses 

Extension Service, Cooperadve, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (Brun- 
ner), 96-100; teachers’ opportunidcs in, 
244 

F 

Falk, Sawyer, The Nonprofit Theatre, 164-166 
Family life, agencies for (list), 341-350; be- 
ginnings of Chrisdanity in, 192; Educa- 
don for Family Living (Brown), 83-95; 
National Family Week, 194; N.C.W.C. 
aedvides, 188; preservadon vital for peace 
and freedom, 86; Protestant interest in 
enriching, 194; reading list, 519; Source 
Class, Wichita, 92; see also Consumer 
educadon; Parent educadon 
Family Service Association of America, 77 
Pansier, Thomas, Safety Education for Adults, 
80-82 

Farm Bureau, 301; see also Rural life, educa- 
don for 

Farm Security Administradon, 23; see also 
Farmers’ Home Administradon 
Farmers’ Home Administradon, 84 
Farmers Union, 114, 301; educational work, 
100 

Federal Communications Commission, Blue- 
boo\, 261; FM channels for educadonal 
programs, 261 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 78, 194; Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home, 343; program, 446 
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Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recrea- 
tion, 174 

Federal prisons, see Correctional Institutions; 
Prisons 

Federal Security Agency, 26»; see also Chil- 
dren's Bureau; United States Office of 
Educadon; United States Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation; United States Pub- 
lic Health Service 

Federal-state cooperation, see United States 
Department of Agriculture 
Federal-state rehabilitation programs, 17-24 
Federal Union, 505 

Federal Vocational Acts, teachers employed 
under, 85 

Federal Works Agency, see Work Projects Ad- 
ministration 

Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, employ- 
ment service, 483 
VUm News, 272 

Films, forums, 266-268, 520; in libraries, 234- 
235; loan collections, in museums, 238; 
previews, 257; see also Motion pictures 
Five Civilized Tribes (Indian), 369 
Five Towns Community House, 453 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 174 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, 154, 290 
Flint, Mich., Community Music Association, 
400 

Public Library, 234 
Florida, adult education in, 203, 213 
Florida State College for Women, alumnae 
program, 321 

Folk schools, Dannebod, 314; Highlander, 
315; John C. Campbell, 315 
Food Production War Training program, ii 
Ford Hall Forum, 353 

Ford Motor Company, 24; training program, 
333 

Foreign born, education for, agencies (list), 
350-352; Education of the Adult Foreign 
Born for Citizenship (Hazard), 
need for teachers, 243; reading list, 520; 
recruitment for citizenship classes, 58; 
see also Americanization; Citizenship; 
Intcrcultural education 

Foreign languages, phonograph records for, 
235 

Foreign Policy Association, 272, 505 
Fort Apache Indian Agency, 369 
Forums, on films, 266-268; film forum read- 
ing list, 520; list of sponsoring instim- 
tions, 352-355; in public school programs, 
198; radio programs, 50; see also Discus- 
sion groups; Town meetings 
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Frankliiit Benjamin^ 1^8; Junto, 156 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 148, i< 6 , 307 
Freedom House, 506 
Friends' General Conference, 446 
Friends' Neighborhood Guild, Philadrlihia, 
453 

G 

Gamble, Robert R., The Place of Recreation 
in Adult Education, 173-175 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, 78, 84, 
301; family-life program, 343; formation 
I54J purpose, 384 
George-Deen Act, 201 j funds. 204 
George Washington University, adult educa- 
tion courses, 457 

Georgia, status of adult education in, 204, 213 
Workers' Education Project, 33 
Workers* Education Service, 498 
Gilder, Rosamond, 166 
Giles, H. H., 101, 103, 104B 
Girl Scouts of America, 79, 174 
Goddard College, New England Workshop, 
316 

Goldman, Israel M., Adult Jewish Education 
in America, 179-186 
Good, Carter V., 217* 

Good Neighbor Committee, 63 
Government recreation services, 174-175 
Goodrich (B. F.) Company, training program, 
333 

Goodrich House, Cleveland, 453 • 

Goucher College, alumnae program, 322 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, training lab- 
oratory. 459 

Governmental Research Association, 49 
Graham, Frank, 216 

Grand Rapids, Public Library center, 287 
Grange, sec National Grange 
Gray, William S., 54 
"Great Books" programs, 234 
Great Britain, adult and workers' education 
through government grants, 289 
American study of adult education in, 291 
Greene County, Virginia, 121 
Greensboro, N. C., Agricultural and Technical 
College, 465 
Grierson, John, 267 

Griffith (Emily) Opportunity School, 415, 479 
Griffith Music Foundation, 400 
Grosvenor Library, see Buffalo 
Group education, agencies (list), 355; "alumni 
colleges,” 226; associative groups, func- 
tions, 130-132; Autonomous Groups 
(Rogers). 143-152; "Better listening" for 


radio, 261; consumer programs. 43-45; 
effectiveness demonstrated in Virginia' 
123-125; in families, 91; library help in| 
232-234; Seattle Public Library, 233; 
Source Class, Wichita, 92; teaching op- 
portunities in, 244; university extension, 
218; see also Action groups; Discussion 
groups; Forums; "Great Books” pro- 
grams; Study groups 
Gscheidle, Gertrude E., 2340 
Guidan'ce, see Vocadonal guidance 
Guyton, Mary L., 54 

Gwynedd, Pa., Meeting of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, 449 

H 

Hadcr, John ]., Sgn 
Hall, Helen, 630 

Hallenbeck, Wilbur C., Training Adult Educa- 
tors, 243-249 

Hamilton, Thomas H., 2670 
Hampton Institute, extension program, 466 
Haniboo\ of Adult Education, 201, 291, 292 
Handbook for Diseussion Leaders, 27a 
Handicapped Workers, mental disabilities, 20; 

see also Disabled workers; Rehabilitation 
Handicrafts, Indian, C6-67; see also Creative 
arts 

Harvard University, Commission on Extension 
Courses, 466; Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, adult education courses, 457; guid- 
ance, 487; Trade Union Fellowship Ptoj- 
ect 31, 495 
Haskell Insdtute, 369 
Hawaii, rehabilitation work, 19 
Hazard, Henry B,, Education of the Adult 
Foreign Born for Citizenship, 52-59 
Health Education, Adult Health Education 
(Derryberry), 176-178; agencies (list), 
355-364; reading list, 520; in settlements, 
61 

Health Councils, 283 
Hendrickson, Andrew, 253 
Hendry, Charles E., 91B 
Hen^ Street Setdement, New York, 454 
Herring, John W., The Community Council 
Movement in New York State, 107-112 
Hervey, John G., 57 

Hewitt, Dorothy, Adult Education on Its Own, 
240-242 

Highlander Folk School, 315 

High Schools, enrollment fluctuations, 133; 

see also Public schools 
Hill, Frank Ernest, 156, 1570 
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Mochwalt, Msgr. Frederick G., Catholic Adult 
Educational Activity, 187-191 
Home, safety courses, 81; see also Family life 
Home economics, see American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; United States De- 
partment of Agriculmre 
Home-planning workshops, 62 
Home Study Blue Book,, 16 
Hospitals, Adult Education in Hospitals and 
Sanatoria (Hudson), 25-29; reading list, 
520 

Houle, Cyril O., An Unparalleled Experiment 
in Adult Education, 276-280 
Hours, “school around-the-clock," la 
Housing, As a Subject of Study for Adults, 
75-79; agencies (list), 364-368; home- 
planning workshops, 62; programs, read- 
ing list, 520; Source Glass, Wichita, 92 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 76 
Howard University, Department of Home 
Economics, 349 

Hudson, Catheryn Seckler-, 57 
Hudson, Holland, Adult Education in Hospi- 
tals and Sanatoria, 25-29 
Hudson Guild Neighborhood House, New 
York, 454 

Hudson Shore Institutes, 31; Labor School, 
498 

Humble, Marion, 2300 
Human relations, Inteicultural Educadon 
(Kodnsky), 101-106; scientific studies of, 
89 

Humanities, The Montana Study (Brownell) 
113-117 

Hunter College, extension courses, 467 
Huntington (Arria) Foundation, 45a 
Huxley, Julian, 298, 301 

I 

Ibn Al Nakawa, Kabbi Israel, 182 
Idaho, Department of Public Health, 359 
Status of adult education in, 204 
Illinois, Department of Public Health, 360 
safety work, 81 

status of adult education in, 204 
Illinois, University of. Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, 379: Library School, 
courses in adult education, 251, 382 
Immigrants, Catholic aid for, 189; intercul- 
tural groups, 104; see also Foreign born 
India League of America, 506 
Indian education, agencies (list), 368-372; 

see also American Indians 
Indian Reorganization Act, 37a 


Indiana, Association for Adult Education, 309 
Board of Health, 360 
“school age" (or hospital patients, 26 
status of adult education in, 205 
Iiuliana State Teachers College, Radio Divi- 
sion, 426 

Indiana, University of. Bureau of Public Dis- 
cussion, Extension Division, information 
and play loan service, 464; Division of 
Adult Education and Public Services, ex- 
tension program, 467; Radio Department, 
426; theatre, 165, 166 
Indianapolis Public Library, 234 
Sunnyside Sanatorium, 27 
Indians, see American Indians 
Industrial education. Catholic activities in, 189 
Industrial relations, Labor-Management Pro- 
grams (Kaplan), 37-41 

Industrial safety, 80; see also Safety education 
Institute of Adult Education, Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant, 293; program, 457 
instimte on Adult Education of Negroes, 315 
Institute (or American Democracy, 375 
Institute of Community Leadership, 458 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 439 
Institute for Education by Radio, 425 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 378 
Institute of International Education, 506 
Institute of Pacific Relations, American Council, 
27a 

Institute of World Affairs, 506 
Institute on World Organization, 507 
Institutes, Arts and Sciences, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 315: Catholic, summer, 189; 
community leadership. New York State, 
108; list, 310-320; on world affairs, 271; 
see also Adult schools and institutes; 
United States Armed Forces Institute; 
Universities and colleges 
Inter-Council Committee on The Christian 


Family, 194 

Intercultural Education (Kotinsky), ioi-io6; 
agencies (list), 372; reading list, 520; 
see also Foreign born 
Inter-Faith Committee, 194 
International Association of Altrusa Clubs, 
purpose, 384 

International Association of Machinists, 32^ 
International Council of Religious Education, 


194, 446 , , . „ . 

International education, see World affairs 
International Harvester Company, training 


program, 333 

International Intellectual Cooperation Organ- 
izations, 297 
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International Ladies' Garment Workers Union, 
courses, 3a; Educational Department, 493 
International relations. Catholic Institute on, 
189 

Iowa, Association for Adult Education, 309 
status of adult education in, 205 
Iowa State College, adult education courses, 458 
Iowa State Teachers College, adult education 
courses, 458 

Iowa, State University of, alumni program, 
322; Extension Division, activities, 470; 
Child Welfare Besearch Station, 349; 
radio programs, 426; theatre, 165 
Ithaca Young Adult Community Service Coun- 
cil, 51 1 

J 

Jacks, L. P., 183 

Jackson, Mich., Prison, education fadlities, 
337 

Public School Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, 413 

James, William, 149 

Jamestown, N, Y., Little Theatre. 165, 462 
Jennings, H. H., 9i« 

Jewelry making, tee Creative arts 
Jewish education. Adult Jewish Education in 
America (Goldman), 179-186! agencies 
(list), 442-445! reading list, 525 
Jewish Employment and Counseling Service, 
Los Angeles, 483 

Jewish Vocational Service, Chicago, 485! 
Cleveland. 484: Detroit, 4841 Louisville. 
484; Milwaukee, 484 

Jewish Welfare Federation. Dallas, vocational 
guidance, 485 

Johns Hopkins University, 215 

Joint Army and Navy Committee, 223 

Joint Committee on Film Forums, 266-268 

Jordan, S. C„ community program, 282 

Jorgensen, Mary West, 6in 

Journal of Adult Education, 292 

Julius Rosenwald Fund. 375 

Junior Chamber of "Commerce, traffic safety, 

81 

Junto (Junta) of Philadelphia, 148, 156, 316 
Juvenile delinquency, theory of combatting. 


K 

Kansas, Adult Education Association, 30Q 
Board of Health, 360 
safety work, 81 

status of adult education in, 205 


Kansas, University of, radio programs, 426 
Kansas City, Mo., public schools. Department 
of Family Life Education, 347 
Welfare Department, Recreation Division 
435 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, 394 
Kansas State College, 300 
Kaplan, Abbott, Labor-Management Programs 
37-41 

Kellogg, W. K., Foundation, 357 
Kentucky, Board of Health, 360 
Department of Education, 32 
State Federation of Labor, Department of 
Research and Education, 493 
status of adult education in, 205 
Kentucky, University of, radio program, 427 
Kcppel, Frederick P., 289 
KFKU, see Kansas, University of 
Kiwanis Club, 270: International, purpose, 385 
Knights of Columbus, correspondence school, 

' 442 

KOAC, tee Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 

Kolinsky, Ruth, 150; Intercultural Education, 
101-106 

KWLC, tee Luther College 
L 

“L" Club for Women, 380 

Labor education, see Corporation training; 

Labor-management; Workers' education 
Labor Education Guide, 490 
Labor-management education, agencies (list), 
378-380 

Labor-Management Programs (Kaplan), 37. 

41; reading list, 521 
Labor schools, Seattle, 229 
Labor unions, intercultural educational groups, 
104 

LaFollette-Barden Act, see Barden-LaFollette 
Act 

La Grande, Ore., Public Library, 410 
Lancaster, Calif,, California Vocational Insti- 
tution, educational facilities, 337 
Lander, Alvin, gin 

Lantern slides, loan collections in museums, 
238; see also Films 
Lamed, W, S., 289 

Later maturity. Adult Education and Later 
Maturity, (Lawton; Overstreet), 138-142; 
educational agencies (list), 380-381; 
reading list, 521; Second Graduation 
(Overstreet), 139-142; Ten Hints on 
Aging Successfully (Lawton), 138-139 
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Lawrence, N. Y., Five Towns Community 
House, 453 

Lawton, George, Ten Hints on Aging Suc- 
cessfully, 138-139 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, 391 
Leaders, increasingly important role, 274; la 
also Adult educators 

Leadership, community group needs, 117; 
discussion groups, 269, 272-273; more 
and better training needed, 199; need 
of, for community councils, 111-112; 
success depends on vitality of, 279; 
Training Adult Educators (Hallenbeck), 
243-249; training of lay leaders, 248; 
training needed for civic educadon, 47- 
48; widespread, essendal in community 
success, 124 

Leadership training, agencies and their pro- 
grams (list), 450-461; reading list, 521 
League of Nations, 297 
League of Nations Associadon, 501 
League of Women Shoppers, 78, 330 
League of Women Voters, 78, 127, 154, 352 
Lectures, Lyceum movement, 148; museum, 
238-239; Seatde Public Library, 233; see 
also Discussion groups; Forums 
Legisladon, State Legislation and Adult Edu- 
cadon (Preston), 20i-2t3 
Le Moyne College, School of Industrial Re- 
ladons, 499 

Lenox Hill Neighborhood Associadon, New 
York, 454 
Le Play, Pierre, 145 
Lewis, Sinclair, 154 

Librarians, Professional Preparadon for Pub- 
lic Library Adult Education (Tompkins), 
230-252 

Libraries, Adanta Penitendary, 72; film 
forums, 266-268; first public, 148, 156; 
“Great Books” discussions, 271; increas- 
ing variety of services, 257; Navy, 278; 
The Public Library and Adult Educadon 
(Mathews), 228-235; public, rendering 
adult educadon service (list), 402; read- 
ing list, 522; rural service, 98, 100; see 
also under individual cides and insdtu- 
dons 

Library schools, giving adult educadon courses, 
381-383; Professional Preparadon for 
Public Library Adult Educadon (Tomp- 
kins), 250-252; reading list, 522 
Lincoln, Neb., school programs, 198 
Lindeman, Eduard C., 33 'B 9 
Lions Internadonal clubs, 127, 270; purpose, 

385 


Lippitt, Ronald, 8g, pin 
Litde House, Boston, 454 
Little Theatre movement, see Theatre 
Loo^ Magazine, Club Department, 387 
Los Angeles, Bureau of Musie, 399 

Deparunent of Playgrounds and Recreadon, 
435 

foreign born, 59 
housing aedvides, 79 
Public Library, 410 

Los Angeles University, leadership training 
program, 47 

Louisa County, Va., lai 
Louisiana, Department of Educadon, 41Q 
Department of Health, 360 
radio educadonal programs, 260 
status of adult educadon in, 205 
Louisville, Division of Recreation, 435 
educadonal broadcasts, 431 
Public Library, 234 

Low, Theodore L., The Place of the Museum 
in Adult Educadon, 236-239 
Lowell, Mass., Council of Churches, 449 
Loyola University, alumni program, 322 
Lundberg, George, 11)5 
Luther College, radio program, 427 
Lutheran Council, 78 
Lyceum movement, 148 
Lyle, Mary S., 92 
Lynde, Lydia, 930 

M 

MacCormick, Ausdn H., Correcdonal Eduea- 
don, 70-74 

McCarty, H. B., Radio and Understanding, 
259-262 

McClusky, Howard Y., The Educadon of 
Young Adults, 133-137 
McCulloch, Frank W., 34 
McCurtain, R. H., Adult Education of Amer- 
ican Indians, 65-69 
Maimonides, Moses, i8a 
Maine, status of adult educadon in, 206 
Maine, University of. School of Education, 47 * 
Mallory, H. F., 2150 

Management, see Executives; Industrial rela- 
tions; Labor-management 
Mannes Music School, New York, 400 
Marquette Prison, educational facilities, 337 
Marriage, guidance for young people, I 35 
Maryland, status of adult education in, 206, 

.... 

Maryland, University of, extension acnvmes, 

472 
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Massachusetts, Department of Education, 430; 
Division of University Extension, 54 
foreign born, 59 
Framingham Reformatory, 73 
home training for convalescents, 36 
status of adult education in, 306 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, go; 
leadership project, 459 
Materials in Adult Education (Sillars), 353. 

258 

Materials for instruction, armed services, 380 
Maternity Center Association, 357 
Mathews, Mildred V. D., The Public Library 
and Adult Education, 338-335 
Mead, Elizabeth, ai4» 

Mecklenburg County, N. C„ 332; see also 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Medical Informadon Bureau, 357 
Mciklejohn, Alexander, 296 
Mendenhall, James E., Consumer Educadon, 

42-45 

Men's Cluhs, As Agencies of Adult Educadon, 
>53'I58! compared with women's, 157- 
1581 list, 383-386; reading list, 332; rea- 
sons for joining, 156; see a/ro Junto 
Mental hygiene, evolution of programs, 87, 
88; studies during World War II, 8g 
Merrill-Palmer School, family-life program, 
343 

Mesa, Ariz., Parks and Playground, 435 
Mcscalero Apache Reservation, 369 
Metaphysical Club, 149 
Methodist Church, The Woman's Society of 
Christian Service, 446 

Methods, employee training hy corporations, 
13; exploration and experimentation, iig- 
121; Extension Service, United States 
Department of Agriculmre, gg; group 
collaboration in Virginia, 133-125; prob- 
lem-solving, in health education, 177; 
safety education, 80-81; Special Projects 
m Adult Education (Ogden), 118-125; 
workers' education, 34 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., health serv- 
ices, 357 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 
392 

Miami Vocational School, 479 

Michigan, Congress of Parents and Teachers 
program, 343 ’ 

Council on Adult Education, 309 
Department of Education, 32 
Department of Health, 361 
Department of Public Instruction, 421 


foreign born, 59 

prisons, educational facilities, 337; at Jack- 
son, 73 

radio educational programs, 260 
school programs, 198 
status of adult education in, 207, 213 
Michigan State College, adult education 
courses, 158; radio programs, 437 
Michigan, University of, adult education 
courses, 251, 353; alumni program, 333; 
Department of Library Science, adult 
education courses, 382; Extension Divi- 
sion, Workers Educational Service, 496’ 
extension service, 472-474: radio pro- 
grams, 427 

Microfilms, use of, by libraries, 234-235 
Middle American Information Bureau, 507 
Middlebury College, Bread Loaf Writers' Con- 
ference, 3TI 

Miles, John R., 264», 365 
Milwaukee, Layton Art Gallery and .Srhonj 
391 ’ 

Public Library, 234 
Public Museum, 398 
Vocational School, 4B0 

Miner Teachers College, leadership courses 
458 

Minneapolis, Board of Education, 413 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church, 450 
Institute of Arts, 393 
North East Neighborhood House, 454 
Pillsbury Settlement House, 455 
Public Library, 234 
Recreation Department, 435 
Walker Art Center, 394 
Minnesota, Board of Health, 361 
prison libraries, 74 
safety work, 81 

status of adult education in,. 207 
Minnesota, University of, alumni program, 
333; Center for Continuation Study, 403; 
Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute, 9; Extension Division, 474; In- 
dustrial Relations Center, 38; Institute of 
Child Welfare, 349; Library School 
Courses in adult education, 251 
Mississippi, Board of Health, 361 
status of adult education in, 207 
Missouri, Board of Health, 361 
status of adult education in, 208 
Missouri, University of. Adult Education Serv- 
lee, 474 

Montana, Board of Health, 361 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, program, 
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status of adult education in, ao8 
Superintendents Association, 114 
State Teachers Association, 114 
Montana Margins, 117 
Montana, University of. The Montana Study 
(Brownell), 113-117 

Montclair, N. J., Adult Education Center, 416 
Art Museum, Art School program, 340 
Montefiore Hospital, New York, 17 
Motion Picture Association of America, 301 
Moreno, Jacob L., 91, 145 
Morriss, Elizabeth C., 34 
Motion Picture (The) in Adult Education 
(Sillars), 263-368 

Motion pictures, in Canada, 267; community 
groups, Virginia, 123; film forums, 26^ 
268; selection for group needs more 
difficult in United States than Canada, 
268; see also Films 

Mount Holyoke College, alumnae program, 
322 

Municipal race relations committees, 102-103 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 392 
Museums, with adult education programs 
(list), 390-399; The Place of the Museum 
in Adult Education (Low), 236-239; see 
also under individual cities 
Music, As an Educational and Recreational 
Field for the Adult (Borchard), 167-172; 
records in libraries, 234-335; rural groups, 
98 

Music educarion, agencies (list), 399-402 
Music Educators National Conference, 400 
Mutual Broadcasting System, educational pro- 
grams, 430 

Mutual fire insurance company, first Philadel- 
phia, 148, 136 

'N 

Nansemond County, Va., 121-122 
Nashville, adult education council, 283 
early conference, 390 
Watkins Institute, 319 
Nassau County (Long Island) Woman's 
Forum, 156 

National Academy for Adult Jewish Studies, 
186, 443 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 78, 375 
National Association of Broadcasters, 301 
National Association of Consumers, 43, 791 
general program, 330 

National Association of Credit Unions, 92 
National Associatbn to Control Epilepsy, 439 


National Association of the Deaf, 23 
National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, 435 

National Association of Housing Officials, 79, 
367 

National Assoriation of Jewish Center Worken, 
77 

National Association of Maoufacturcra, 24; 
“Program Notes," 387 

National Association of Negro Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 385 
National Broadcasting Company, 49; educa- 
tional program, 430 

National Catholic Educational Assoaation, 443 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 78, 
187-191; Family Life Bureau, program, 
344; publications, 190 
National Catholic Youth Council, 18S 
National CIO Community Services Committee, 
35* 

National Citizenship Edueation Program, 37 
National Civil Service League, 326 
National Committee for Home Safety, 82 
National Committee on Homemaker Service, 
purpose, 344 

National Committee on Housing, 79, 367 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 77, 
439 

National Committee on Parent Education, 84 
National Committee for Traffic Safety, 83, 

451 

National Community Relations Advisory Coun- 
cil, 102 

National Conference of Catholic Charities, 77 
National Conferenee of Christians and Jews, 
104. 375 

National Conference on Family Relations, 
purpose, 344; see also National Council 
of Family Relations 

National Conference on Home Safety, 451 
National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, program, 344 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
18, Bi, 84, 261; general program, 330, 

National Council of Catholic Men, 78, 157- 
188 

National Council of Catholic Women, 78, 
187-188; National Committee on Family 
and Parent Education, program, 343 
National Council of Family Relations, 84 
National Council of Housing Assodations, 79, 
■368 

National Council of Jewish Women, 7*1 
general program, 330, 444 
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National Council on Naturalization and Citi' 
zenship, 351 

National Council of Negro Women, 78; gen- 
eral program, 331, 376 
National Council of Parent Education, tee 
National Committee on Parent Educa- 
don 

National Council for Prevention of War, 
S07 

National Council for the Social Studies, 78 
National Council of Women of the United 
States, 387 

National Education Association, Adult 'Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 248; Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education, 
376; Consumer Education Study, 42, 329; 
Division of Adult Education Services, 
leadership training, 459; Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, 55, 90J publications, 
88n; see also National Council for the 
Social Studies 

National Farm Bureau, discussion program, 
370 

National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs, 361; purpose, 385 
National Federation of Catholie College Stu- 
dents, 188 

National Federation of Music Clubs, 401 
National Federation of Settlements, 77; Con- 
ference on Unfinished Business in Social 
Legislation, 63 

National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 
Child Study end Parent Education Com- 
mittee, 345 

National Fire Protection Association, 451 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
23. 178, 358 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, 393 
Nationail Grange, 270, 301; educational work, 
loo; program, 345 

National Home Study Council, 13, 16 
National Industries for the Blind, 23 
National Industrial Conference Board, 379 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
78 

National Institute of Public Affairs, 326 
National Institute of Social Relations, 79, 270, 
272; community leadership training pro- 
gram, 459; general program, 326; pur- 
pose, 387 

National and Inter-American Music Week 
Committee, 400 

Nation.il Jewish Welfare Board, 77, 444 
National Kindergarten Association, 345 
National League of Nursing Education, 439 


National League of Women Voters. 270: our- 
pose, 48, 327 

National Maritime Union, 494 

National Municipal League, achievements, 49; 

general program, 327 
National Music Camp, 401 
National Music League, 401 
National Negro Health Movement, 361 
National Occupational Conference, 9 
National Organization for Decent Literature 
188 

National Organization for Public Healtli Nurs- 
ing, 77 , 358 

National- Park Service, 174 
National Peace Conference, 507 
National Plaiuiing Association, 79, 327 
National Public Housing Conference, 79 
National Recreation Association, 79, 170, 1731 
purpose, 433 

National Religion and Labor Foundation, 
499 

National Research Council, Committee on 
Child Development, 346 
National Safety Council, 80, 8t, 451 
National Self-Government Committee, 327 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 440 

National Social Welfare Assembly, 77 
National Society of Penal Information, 71 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 440 

National Theatre Conference, i 56 , 461 
National Travelers’ Aid Association, 77 
National Tuberculosis Association, 23, 77, 17B, 
440 

National University Extension Association, 
first conference, 216; organization and 
enrollment, 217 

National Urban League, 78; program, 346, 

376 

NaUonal Vocational Guidance Association, 9, 
10 

National Woman’s Forum, 388 
National Women's Trade Union League of 
America, 78, 499 
National Youth Administration, 9 
Nationality Act of 1940, 56 
Naturalization, Catholic aid for, 189: evolu- 
tion of immigrant education, 53-54; 
National Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship, 351; in New York State, 
107; requirements, 56 
Navajo Service, 369 
Nebraska, Department of Health, 362 
status of adult education in, 208 
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Nebraska, University of. Extension Division, 
474; publications, 57 

Negroes, deficiencies in educational oppor- 
tunity, 134; housing problems, 79; Insti- 
tute on Adult Education of, 315; National 
Negro Health Movement, 361; see also 
National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers; National Urban League 
Neighborhood groups, see Community educa- 
tion 

Nevada, status of adult education in, 208, 213 
Newark; N. J„ Griffith Music Foundation, 40a 
Museum, 398 
Public Library center, 287 
radio educational programs, 260 
Newark College of Engineering, guidance 
services, 487 

Neiv Dominion Series, 120, 123 
New England Committee on Radio in Educa- 
tion, 425 

New England Workshop, 3r6 
New Hampshire, status of adult education in, 
208 

New Hampshire, University of. General Ex- 
tension Service, 475 

New Hanover County (N. C.) Public Schools, 
family-life community program, 347 
New Jersey, Coundl on Adult Education, 310 
Department of Education, 32; Division of 
Adult Education, 42a 
Department of Health, 36a 
foreign born, 59 
prisons, educational facilities, 337 
reformatory for women, 73 
safety work, 81 

status o£ adult education in, 208, 213 
New Jersey College for Women, alumnae 
program, 323 

New London Junior College, recreational 
counseling service, 488 
Newman Club Federation, 188 
New Mexico, Association for Adult Education, 
310 

Indian schools, 67 
status of adult education in, 209 
New Mexico, University of. Extension Division, 
475; training courses, 460 
New Orleans, Division of Adult Education, 
286 

New Rochelle, College of, alumnae program, 

323 

New School for Social Research, 317, 491; 
courses offered, 508 

News dissemination, N.C.W.C. News Service, 
190 


Newsu/ee/^ Club Bureau, 389 
New York City, adjustment service, 9 
Adult Education Council, 63, 287, 306; 
cooperation with public library and 
colleges, 231 

American Museum of Natural History, 393 
Art Workshop, 339 

Board of Education, 414; evening trade 
schools and classes, 480; recreation pro- 
gram, 436 

Caroline Zachry Institute, 342 

Citizens' Housing Council of New York, 

366 

Citizens Union, 50 
Clay dub Sculpnire Center, 339 
Committee for Unemployment Relief, 9 
Community Church of New York, 448 
Cooper Square School, 314 
Cooper Union, 314: Forum, 352 
Council for Racial Understanding, 172 
Craft Smdents League of the Y.W.C.A., 
339 

early conference in, 290 
foreign born, 59 

Health Department safety courses, St 
housing activities, 79 
Henry Street Setdement, 454 
Historical Society, 394 
Hudson Guild Neighborhood House, 454 
John L. Elliott Institute, 3ifi 
Labor Temple, classes, 331 
Lenox Hill Neighborhood House, 454 
Mannes Music School, 400 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 392 
Montefiore Hospital, 27-29 
Museum of the City of New York, 394 
Museum of Modern Art, 340, 392 
Museum of Science and Industry, 397 
neighborhood groups, 62 
New School for Social Research, 317, 491, 
508 

People’s Chorus, 168, 401 
Public Library, cooperation with City Col- 
lege, 231; discussion groups in branch 
libraries, 233; "Great Books” discussions, 
234; Office of Adult Services, 233; 
Readers' Advisor, 23 r 
radio educational programs, 260; forum 
over WQXR, 432 

Rand School of Social Sdence, 318 
Riverside Church, 450 
Sorosis dub, 153 

Town Hall, programs, 50; Workshops, 319 
Union Settlement Assodation, 455 
Universal School of Handicrafts, 34 ^ 
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William Hodson Community Center, 381 
WNYC, United Nations broadcasts, 432 
see also colleges and universities in eity, by 
name 

'New Yor/( Herald Tribune Forum, 358 

New York Reformatory, 71 

New York State, Adult Education Department, 

107 

Agricultural and Technical Institute, 480 
Citizens' Council for a Durable Feace, 107- 

108 

The Community Council Movement in New 
York State (Herring), 107-112 
Community Service Council, 51a 
correctional education leadership, 74 
drama project at Cornell, 4S4 
Education Department, 422; see also Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 
foreign born, 59 
Historical Association, 394 
prisons, administration, 71 j educational fa- 
cilities, 337J Elmira Reformatory, 71, 74: 
Wallkill Prison, 74 
safety work, 81 

School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
38, 3781 495 
school programs, 198 
State War Council, Gtizen Unity Section, 
107 

status of adult education in, 209, 213 
New York, Times, 273J weekly radio forum, 
432J women's programs, 389 
New York University, School of Education, 
counseling program, 488; Department of 
Guidance and Personnel Administration, 
380 

Noffsinger, J. S., Private Correspondence 
Schools, 15-16 

North Carolina, Indian schools, 68 
school programs, 198 
State Board of Health, 36a 
status of adult education in, 209 
North Carolina, University of, ai6j Carolina 
Playmakers, 465; Extension Division, 475; 
Institute of Government, 47; theatre, 
166. 

North Dakota, Department of Health, 363 
School of Science, 481 
status of adult education in, 209 
North East Neighborhood House, Minneapolis, 
434 

Northwest Farmers’ and Workers' Education 
Conference, 490 

NorthwMtern University, theatre, 166, 464; 
University College, evening courses, 467 


O 

Oakland, Calif., East Bay Adult Education 
Council, 307 

Public Library center, 287 
Recreation Department, 436 
Oak Park, 111., First Congregational Church, 
forum, 353 

Oberlin College, first Summer School for 
Office Workers, 490 
Occupational Abstracts, 488 
Occupational Index, 9, 488 ' 

Occupations, 9 

Office of Price Administration, settlement aid 
for, 62 

Office Workers, Summer School for, 490, 
500 

Ogden, Jean and Jess, Special Projects in Adult 
Education, 118-125 

Ohio, Association for Adult Education, 310 
radio educational programs, 260 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
395 

status of adult education in, 209 
Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational 
Research, 272; Institute for Education by 
Radio, 425; radio programs, 427 
Ohio University, Extension Division program, 

, 467: University Theatre, 465 
Oklahoma, Indian schools, 67, 66 
State Department of Healffi, 363 
status of adult education in, 210 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, training counes, 460 
Oklahoma, University of. Family Life Insti- 
tute, 350; radio programs, 428 
Old age, see Later maturity 
Olympia Public Library, 234 
Omaha, Neb., homemaking program, 87 
Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memorial, 
393 

Omaha, University of, School of Adult Educa- 
tion, 475; training courses, 460 
Oppenheim, Beatrice, 63B 
Opportunity schools, Berea, 317; Denver, 415, 
479i South Carolina, 416 
Optimists Club, 270 
Oregon, Federation of Music Clubs, 401 
State System of Higher Education, radio 
programs, 428 

status of adult education in, 2x0 
Orlando, Fla., First Unitarian Church, 449 
Overstreet, H. A., Second Graduation, 139- 
142 

Oxford University, 215 
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p 

Pacific Northwest Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 308 

Fainting, see Creative arts 
Painting the Emotion "Joy" (Carr), 159-160 
Fan American Institute, ia8, 508 
Pan American Union, 508 
Parent education, earlier trends, 86-88; 
N.C.W.C. activities, i88j see also Family 
life, education for 
Parents' Magazine, 84 

Parent-Teacher Associations, local study groups, 
273, 352; see also National Committee on 
Parent Education; Natiooal Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
Pasadena, city schools, family-life education 
program, 347 

Holliston Avenue Methodist Church, 450 
Pasadena Playhouse Association, 46a 
Playhouse, 165 

Pasadena Junior College, forums, 353 
Paul the Apostle, iga 
Peabody (Elizabeth) House, Boston, 453 
Penitentiaries, United States, educational pro- 
grams, ya-73; see also Correcdonal edu- 
cation 

Penland School of Handicrafts, 340 
Pennsylvania, Association for Adult Education, 
310 

Department of Health, 363 
Department of Public Instruction, 42a 
Federation of Labor, 494 
foreign born, 59 

penitentiaries, educational facilities, 338 
status of adult education in, aio, 313 
Pennsylvania State College, 315; annual read- 
ing conference, 31 U extension s^ice, 
468; guidance and counseling activities, 
488 

Pennsylvania, University of, 148, 156; Museum, 
393 

People’s Chorus of New York, 401 
People's Guild, Brooklyn, 250-151, 318 
People's Institute, New York, 35a 
Philadelphia, Academy of Natural Sciences, 
395 

Adult Education Council, 306 
College Settlement, 453 
first United States national conference on 
UNESCO, 30a 
foreign born, 59 
Franklin Institute, 397 
Franklin's Junta, 148; Junto, 156 
Friends' Neighborhood Guild, 453 


housing activities, 79 
Housing Association, 366 
Labor Education Association, 33 
Mercantile Library, Junto, 316 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 340 
public schools as community centers, 287 
Samuel S. Fleisher Art Memorial, 340 
School Distriet, Division of School Exten- 
sion and Department of Adult Education, 
program, 348 
school programs, 198 

Phillips Academy, evening study program for 
adults, 310 

Phonograph records, foreign language study, 
*35. 280 

Pierce, Charles, 148 

Pillsbury Settlement House, Minneapolis, 455 
Pine Ridge Agency, 370 
Pine Ridge Reservation, 67 
Pittsburgh, Adult Education Council, 283 
foreign born, 59 

Greater Pittsburgh Council on Adult Edu- 
cation,' 306 
housing activities, 79 
Housing Association, 366 
Soho Community House, 455 
Woods Run Setdement, 455 
Pittsburgh, University o^ adult education 
courses, 460 

Playground Association of America, 173 
Pomona College, alumni program, 323 
Pordand, Ore., Bureau of Parks and Public 
Recreation, 436 

library Association, 331, 234, 410 
Post War World Council, 509 
Postmt activities, AJiAM, smdy, 293-394; 
A.L.A. study, 229; alumni education 
survey, 226; more and better films for 
study use, 268; Radio and Understanding 
(McCarty), 259-262; in setdements, 62; 
see also Wartime activities 
Presbyterian Church, U»S.A., Board of Chris- 
tian Education, 447 

Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Relations 
(Labor Temple), 351 

Preston, Everett C., Stote Legislation and 
Adult Education: 1936-1946, 201-213 
Priesdey, J. B., 398 

Priests, social action summer schools for, 189 
Principia College, civic leaderslup courses, 

. . • r 

Prisons, federal, educaUonal programs m, 330; 

reorganization of system, *)\\ see also 
Correctional education; Correctional Insti- 
tutions 
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Professional Advisory Committee (on rehabili- 
tation), ai 

Professional Preparation for Public Library 
Adult Education (Tompkins), 250-252 
Program making, educational radio programs, 
260-261; "Great Books" discussions in 
libraries, 234; help from libraries, 232; 
Public School Adult Education Programs 
(Van Sant), 196-200; Protestants' "seven 
areas of experience," 194; postwar plan- 
ning, interdenominational, 194 
Promotion methods, safety education, 80 
Propaganda, through motion pictures, 264 
Protestant education, reading list, 525 
Protestants, educational agencies (list) 445- 
448; Protestant Christian Adult Educa- 
tion (Swearingen), 192-195 
Providence, R, I., Museum of Art, 375 
special interest groups, 126 
Psychodrama, 91, 145 
Public Administration Clearing House, 328 
Public affairs, ree- Civic education; Housing; 

Safety education; World affairs 
Public informanon, through associative groups, 
130-132 

Public Law H3, ao, a6a 
Public Law 365, 297 
Public libraries, $ee Libraries 
Public Library (The) and Adult Education 
(Mathews), 228-235 
Public opinion polls, health, 178 
Public Schools, adult education facilities (list), 
412-424; adult schools and insdmtes (list), 
310-320; community programs: Asheville, 
3465 Kansas City, 347; New Hanover 
County, 347* Pasadena, 347* Philadelphia, 
348; Toledo, 348; forums; Des Moines, 
353* Public School Adult Education Pro- 
grams (Van Sant), 196-200; reading list, 
524 

Publicity, Montana Study aedvities, 116 
Puerto Rico, rehabilitadon work, 19 
Purdue University, radio programs, 428; Tech- 
nical Extension Division, aedvides, 468 

R 

Racial relations, Intercultural Educadon (Ko- 
dnsky), ioi-ro6 

Radio Educadon, agencies (list), 424-433; 
Catholic programs, 187; forums, 50; in- 
sdtutes and workshops. 261; local dis- 
cussion groups, 271; museum programs, 
239; Radio and Understanding (McCarty), 
259-262; reading list, 524; Town Meedng 
of the Air, 271; rural reading programs. 


98; world-wide U, S. radb network plan, 
302; see tAso individual broadcasting sys- 
tems and stadons 
Rand School of Social Science, 318 
Rands, Stanley, 267, a68» 

Rankin (David) Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades, 478 

Readability Laboratory, 2560 
Readability tests, 100 
Readme Digest, Program Service, 389 
Reading, annual conference on, Pennsylvania 
State College, 31 1 

Reading, Pa., Department of Public Recrea- 
tion, 436 

Recreation, agendcs (list), 433-437; The 
Place of Recreation in Adult Education 
(Gamble), 173-175; reading list, 525 
Recreation Association of America, 173 
Recreation Yearbook,, 170 
Redl, Dr Fritz, 106 
Reed College, forums, 353 
Reformation, Protestant, 192 
Reformatories, see Correctional insrimtions; 
Prisons 

Refugees. Catholic aid for, 189; Committee 
for Refugee Education, 350; intercultural 
HgfcncieSy 104J see olso Foreign born; 
Immigrants 

Kegional conferences, early,, 290 
Regional mganizations, state and local, 288 
Rehabilitation, Advisory Coundl, 21; agencies 
(list), 437-44*1 see also Vocational re- 
habilitadon 

Religious education, agcndcs (list). 441-450; 
reading list (Catholic, Jewish, Protestant), 
525; see also Catholics; Churches; Jews; 
Protestants 

Religious groups, intercultural, 104 
Republican Open Forums, 353 
Research agencies, for dvic studies, 48-50 
Rhode Island, foreign born, 59 
status of adult education in, 210 
Rhode Island School of Design, Museum of 
Art, 392 

Rhode Island State College, Division of Gen- 
eral College Extension, 469, 496 
Richfield Springs Civic Youth Coundl, 110, 

512 

Richmond, Adult Educadon Council, 283 
Robinson, James Harvey, 255 
Rochdale Institute, 318 

Rochester, N. Y., Better Housing Associadon, 
366 

housing activities, 79 

Museum of Arts and Sciences, 399 
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Rockefeller Foundation, 358 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council, 435 
Rogers, Maria, Autonomous Groups, 143-152 
Rome, N. Y., radio forum, 433 
Roosevelt College, 34; adult Question courses, 
460; leadership projects, 33 
Rosary College, alumnae program, 333 
Rosebud Indian Agency, 370 
Rosenwald Fund, see Julius Rosenwald Fund 
Ross, Edgar M., 54 

Rotary clubs, 127, 370, 378: International, 
purpose, 386 

Rotvden, Dorothy, 86», 30 in, 335)1 
Rural life, education for, community organi- 
zation for, 384; Indian Service extension 
work, 68; The Montana Study (Brow- 
nell), 113-117; reading list, 535; varied 
programs and agendes, 100; war- and 
peacetime vocational courses, is; see also 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Russcli, James £., 389, 290 
Russell, William F., 57 
Russell Sage College, alumnae program, 323 
Rutgers University, Extension Division, activ- 
ities, 469; Labor Institute, 496; see also 
New Jersey College for Women 
Rudand (Vt.), Free Library, 411; "Survey,’* 
330 

S 

Sac City, community-supported program, 381, 
387 

Safety education, agencies (list), 450-452; 
reading list, 525; Safety Education for 
Adults (Pansier), 80-82 
St. Louis, Adult Education Coundl of Greater 
St. l.ouis, 307 

American Red Cross, Vocational Counseling 
Service, 48a 

Board of Education, Adult Education Ad- 
ministration, 414 
CSty Art Museum, 391 
Music Sponsors, 400 
radio educational programs, 360 
St. Louis University, Labor College, 497 
St. Paul, foreign born, 59 
Public Library, 234 

South St, Paul Coundl for Adult Education, 
307 

Sr. Petersburg, Ha., Three-Quarter Century 
Club, 381 

Salem, Mass.,_Esscx Institute, 398 
Salem, Ore., Public Library, 334 
Salt Lake City, spedal interest groups, 136 


Sanatoria, see Hospitals 
San Carlos Indian Agency, 370 
San Diego, him forums, 367 
Industrial Coundl for Informal Adult Edu- 
cation, 267 

Unitarian Church, Open Forum, 354 
San Francisco, 127, 390 
California Labor School, 33 
DeYoung Museum, 397 
foreign born, 59 
Museum of Art, 393 
music as recreation, 169-170 
radio educational programs, 260 
San Jose, commuruty-supported program, 281 
Unified School District, 417 
San Luis, Colo., Institute of Arts and Crafts, 

340 

San Quentin Prison, 73, 336 
Sarah Lawrence College, alumnae program, 
3*3 

Schenectady, N. Y., Civic Youth Coundl, 513 
community coundl, 109 
discussion group programs, 271 
public school community programs, 387 
School for American Craftsmen, courses, 338 
Schoolman, Ann, Just Get Started, 162-163 
Schools, Catholic, 188; Intergroup Education 
project, 102; Schools of Jewish Smdies, 
186; see also Public schools 
Score cards, family, 91 
Sculpture, see Creative arcs 
Seattle, Adult Education Board, 229 
Art Museum, 393 
Junior Programs, 463 
Labor School, 229 

Public Library, 234, 411; >■>> *351 

"Friends of the Library," 333; lectures 
and group meetings, 233; pioneer organ- 
izer, 329; Program Planner’s Institute, 232 
Repertory Theatre, 165, 463 
school programs, 198 
Tryout Theatre, 463 

University Congregational Church, fbnutu, 
354 

Seckler-Hudson, Cathenm, 57 
Sells Indian Agency, 370 
Settlements, Adult Education in Settlements 
(Edwards), 60-64; list of. 4Sa-4S6l read- 
ing list, 526 

Sborewiwd, Wis., community-supported pro- 
gram, 381 

Oppormnity School, 418 
Shortley, Michael J., Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, 17-24 

Sillars, Robertson, Materials in Adult Educa- 
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tion, 253-258; The Motion Picture in 
Adult Education, 263-268 
Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
250, 251; adult education courses, 383 
Slesinger, Donald, 2140 
Smith, Helen R., Vocational Guidance for 
Adults, 7-10 

Smith, William A., ia5B 
Smith College, alumnae program, 324 
Smith-Hughes Act, 58, 201 
Smith-Lever Act, 76 

Smithsonian Institution, National Gallery of 
_ Art, 393 

Social action, by Catholic groups, 189 
Social education, 63 

Social legislation. Conference on Unfinished 
Business in, 63 

Social Science Research Council, 302; library 
inquiry with A.Lj\., 235 
Social Security Act, 19 

Social work, seen as adult education, 244; 
councils, 283 

Society for tlie Advancement of Management, 
379 

Society for Curriculum Study, 88b 
Society for Ethical Culture, John L. Elliott 
Institute, 316 

Society for Research in Child Devefopment, 
346 

Sociogram, 91 

Sodometrists' studies, 144, 149 
Sociometry, 145 

Soho Community House, Pittsburgh, 455 
Sorosis Club, 153-I55 
South Bend Public Library, 234 
South Carolina, Board of Health, 380 
status of adult educadon in, 210 
South^ Carolina, University of. Extension Divi- 
sbn, 476 

South Dakota, Board of Health, 363 
Indian schools, 67, 68 
status of adult education in, 21 1 
Southeastern Regional Association for Adult 
Education, 308 

Southern California, University of. Institute of 
Government, 47; Woman’s Qvic Confer- 
ence, 47 

Southern Regional Council, 376 
Southern School for Workers, 499 
Spain, Charles R., 26411, 265 
Spokane, Pacific Northwest Association for 
Adult Education, 308 

Springfield, Mass., Adult Education Council, 
307 

foreign born, 59 


Museum of Fine Art, 393 
Museum of Natural History, 396 
public school community programs, 287 
Stamford, Conn,, Board of Education, 414 
Stamford College, 415 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, train- 
ing program, 334 

Stanford University, alumni program, 334; 

theatre, 165 ' 

Stanley, Oliver, 289 

State Legislation and Adult Education: 1936- 
1946 (Preston), 201-213 
State-wide councils, 288 
Stephens College, alumnae program, 324 
Stevensville, Mont., historical pageant, ij6 
Stout Institute, 481 
Studebaker, John W., 353 
Study groups, Catholic, 191; Jewish, 183; The 
Montana Smdy (Brownell), 113-117; see 
also Creative Arts; Music; Theatre 
Summer School for Office Workers, 490, 500 
Sunday schools, evolution of, 193 
Sunnyside Sanatorium, Indianapolis, 27 
Supervisors, training programs for, t4 
Swearingen, Dr, T. T., Protestant Christian 
Adult Education, 192-195 
Syracuse, N, Y,, Arria Huntington Foundation, 

45a 

foreign born, 59 

Institute of Community Leadership, 458 
Museum of Fine Arts, 340, 393 
Radio Workshop, programs, 428 
Syracuse-Onondaga Development Council, 109- 

IIO 

Syracuse University, alumni program, 324; 
civic leadership institutes, 47; Graduate 
School, 488; Psychological Services Cen- 
489; theatre, 166; University College 
activities, 470 

T 

Tacoma, Recreation Commission, 436 
Tannenbaum, Frank, 151 
Teacher training, evolution of knowledge of 
human relationships, 146; for family-life 
education, 91 i for labor education, 35; 
more and better counes needed, 199; needs 
in worker-education field, 33; preparation 
for counseling, 8; Training Adult Educa- 
tors (Hallcnbeck), 243-249; United States 
Department of Agriculture, 97; see also 
Leadership training 

Teachers, recruiting, armed services method, 
278 
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Teachers College, Columbia Univenity, S 7 > 
389; Carnegie Corporation grant, 393; 
Department of Adult Educadon, 351; 
Department of Guidance, 487; Institute of 
Aduit Edueadon, 457; leadership training 
courses, 475; Readability Laboratory, looe, 
356)1 

Teaching, Army and Navy techniques, 279; 
family-iife educadon, 91; results to be 
sought, s; University Teaching by Corre- 
spondence (Bittner), 333-314 
Teaching materials, loan collecdons, in mu- 
seums, 338 

Technical training. Private Correspondence 
Schools (No^nger), i5-r6 
Tehachapi, Calif., Insdtudon for Women, Edu- 
cadonal facilides, 337 
Television, in museums, 239 
Temple University, adult educadon courses, 
461 

Tennessee, status of adult educadon in, 211 
Texas, Department of Health, 363 
status of adult edueadon in, in 
Texas, University of. Division of Extension, 
476 

Textile Workers Union of America, educational 
projects, 33 

Theatre, educational. The Nonprofit Theatre 
(Falk), 164-166; nonprofit, community 
and university (list), 461-465; reading 
list, 536 

Thomas, Frances O., 57 
Thorndike, Edward L., iSats, 353 
Three-Quarter Century Club, 381 
Toledo, O., Association for Family Life Educa- 
tion, program, ,348 
Museum of Art, 393; concerts, 401 
Tompkins, Miriam, Professional Preparation 
for Public Library Adult Education, 350- 
252 

Tonnies, Ferdinand, 14S 
Town Hall Workshops, 319 
Town meetings, merits and linutatioqs; 139- 
130; programs, Atlanta Penitentiary, 72 
Trade unions, family-life programs, 84 
Trailside museum, 238 
Training Adult Educators (Hallenbeck), 343- 

249 ... tr . 

Training courses. Educational Activioes of Cor- 
porations (Brody), 13-14! 
leadership, 47; public health pasonnel, 
177; for workers, see Corporation train- 
ing: Vocational education 
Training Within Industry Foundation, 333 
Traffic safety, 81 


Truman, Harry S., 297 
Tubercular patients, education for, 35-36 
Tulsa, Okla., special interest groups, 126 
Tuscaloosa, Ala,, Southeastern Regional Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 308 
Twentieth Century Fund, 79 

U 

UNESCO, reading list, 526; see also United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization 

Uiuon of American Hebrew Congregations, 
186, 443 

Union County, N. )., Park Commisrion, 437 
' Union for Democratic Action, general program, 
33B 

Union Settlement, New York City, fiati 
Union Settlement Association, New York City, 
455 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, extension 
work in, 215 

United Automobile Workers, CIO, 494; Educa- 
tion Department, 33 J, 

United Council of Church Women, 194; De- 
partment of Christian Social Relations, 
346 

United Nations, broadcasts over WNYC, 433; 

housing smdy, proposals, 76 
The United Natioiu Educational Srientific and 
Cultural Organization (Dorsey), 397-303; 
AJk.A.E. participation, 296 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 33 
United Pueblos Agency, 371 
United Sutes Armed Forees Institute, 323-323; 
An Unparalleled Experiment in Adult 
Education (Houle), 376-280 
United Stales Army, Disciplinary Barracks, 
338; educational divisions, 377; see also 
United Sutes Armed Forces Institute 
United Sutes Army, Engineer Corps, 174! w 
e/ro United Sutes Armed Forees Institute 
United Sutes Bureau of Labor Sutistics, dis- 
ability figures, 19 

United Sutes Bureau of Naturalization, evolu- 
tion of education program, 53-54; ^ 

United Sutes Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service 

United Sutes Bureau of Prisons, 73 
United Sutes Chamber of Commerce, 301^ 
United Sutes Coast Guard, educational activi- 
ties, 377; see also United Sutes Armed 
Forces Institute 

United Sutes Conference of Mayors, 78 
United Sutes Department of Agriculwie, 84, 
85, 114 
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Bureau o£ Human Nutrition and Home 
Kconomicsj 331 

The Cooperative Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
(Brunner), 96-100; Extension Service, 
i 74 i discussion programs, 290; funcdons 
and programs, 348, 513; home demon- 
stration agents, 85, 97; success through 
iay Icadeis, 249; teacMng opportunities in, 
244 

pubiications, 93s 
safety programs, 45a 

United Sutes Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statisdes, 331 
Division of Labor Standards, 491 
Women's Bureau, program, 348 
United States Department of Sute, Office of 
Pubiic Affairs, 509 

United States Empioyment Service, 23; occupa- 
tional researchi 9 

United States Forest Service, 114, 174 
United States Immigrarion and Naturalizadon 
Service, 55-58 

United States Irrigation Service, 114 
United States Indian Service, District 3, 371 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 

. 

United States Marine Corps, educadonal aedvi- 
ties, 277; see also United States Armed 
Forces Insdtute 

United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, 296, 299-304 
United States Navy, Disciplinary Barracks, edu- 
cadonai facilides, 338; educadonal divi- 
sions, 277; see also United States Armed 
Forces Insdtute 

United States Office of Educadon, 830, 174 
family-life programs, 84 
Federal Radio Educadon Commission, 424 
handbook of vocadonal educadon, 87 
Home Economics Education Service, 84, 331 
Insdtute on Adult Educadon of Negroes, 315 
Occupadonai Information and Guidance 
Service, 9 

publications, 54, 900 

United States Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, 440 

coopemdng agencies, 22-24 
funcdons and policies of, 22-22 
smdy of disabled workers, 24 
United States Pubiic. Health Service, 178 
funcdons, 363 
1935-3^ health survey, 19 
United States Rubber Company, training pra- 
gtam, 334 


iJnited Steel Workers of America, 32 
United Vocadonal and Employment Service 
Pittsburgh, 485 “* 

United World Federalists, 129, 509 
Universal School of Handicrafts, New York 
City, 341 

Universalist Church of America, 447 
Universities and colleges, alumni education 
facilities (list), 320-32S: family-life edu- 
cauon courses, 349-3501 efforts to train 
leaders for discussion groups, 272-273* 
exttndon courses (list) 463-478; give too 
litde help in leadership training courses, 
199; housing programs, 76; labor educa- 
tion programs, 33; labor-management in- 
stitutes, 37-39; labor-management pm- 
gmms, 38-40; programs for training adult 
educators, 24B; radio educational pro- 
grams, 260-261; trade union educational 
pragrams, 33, 40-41; see also Alumni 
education; Extension activities; University 
extension 

University and College Extension (Bittner) 
214-221 

University extension, courses, 218-220; Army 
university centers in Europe, postwar, 
276, 2771 evaluation, 220-221; functions, 
two concepts of, 216-217; historical re- 
view of growth, 214-215; objectives, 219; 
ramifications in many fields, azi; reading 
list, 526; “resident centers,” 218; students, 
21 8; see also Extension activities; National 
University Extension Association 
University of the South, alumni program, 324 
University of the State of New York, all cata- 
logues analyzed by courses, 231-232; 
pioneer in extension field, 213 
University Teaching by Correspondence (Bitt- 
ner), 222-224 

Unparalleled Experiment (An) in Adult Edu- 
cation (Houle), 276-280 
USO-YMCA Industrial Services, San Diego film 
forums, 267 

Utah State Department of Public Instruction, 
Home Economics Division, 349 
status of adult education in, 21 1 
Utica, New York, Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute, 39a 

Ulterback, William E., 273 
V 

Val6ry, Paul, 3 
Van Hise, Charles R., 216 
Van Sant, Thomas A., Public School Adult 
Education Programs, 196-200 
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Vassar College, alumnae program, 325 
Venereal Disease Institute, 178 
Vermont, State Departipent of Education, Arts 
and Crafts Division, 341 
status of adult education in, 21 1 
Veterans, correspondence courses, enrollment, 
223 j cducadon for, 4-5; family-life prob- 
lems, 86; "resident center" extension 
programs for, 218; vocadonal counseling 
for, 9-10; see also United States Armed 
Forces Insdtute 

Veterans Administradon, 23, 223; counseling 
services, 10 

Veterans Emergency Housing Program, 76 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, housing acdvitics, 
77 

Virginia, prisons, educational facilides, 338; 
Penitendary, 73 

State Consultadon Service, 485 
State Department of Health, 364 
status of adult educadon in, 212, 2r3 
Virginia State College, extension acdvitics,^ 477 
Virginia, University of. Extension Division, 
476; Special Projects in Adult Educa- 
don (Ogden), 118-125 
Vocadonal Advisory Service, New York City, 
486 

Vocadonal counseling, reading list, 526 
Vocadonal educadon, agencies (list), 478- 
482; Educational Activides of Corpora- 
tions (Brody), 13-14; reading list, 527; 
Vocadonal Education for Adults (Den- 
nis), 11-12; see also United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Vocadonal guidance, agencies (list), 482-489; 
informadon die, Cincinnad, 231; need 
of, by young adults, 135; Vocadonal 
Guidance for Adults (Smith), 7-10; see 
also Adjustment service; National Oe- 
cupadonal Conference; Nadonal Youth 
Administration 

Vocadonal Guidance Bureau, Houston, 486 
Vocadonal rehabilitation, reading list, 5 ^ 7 ! 
Vocadonal Behabilitadon (Shordey), 17- 

24 

Vocadonal Rehabilitation Act, ig. 20, 260 
Vocadonal training. Private Correspondence 
Schools (Noffsinger), 15-16; radio, 262 
Volta Bureau, 441 

W 

Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, 394 
Wallkill (N. Y.) Prison, educational facilities, 

337 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 394 


War brides, citizenship courses for, 58 
War Manpower Commission, figures on men- 
tally handicapped, ig 
Ware, Caroline, 3311 

Wartime activities, in settlements, 62; United 
States Department of Agriculture, 99; 
young adults' activities, 133-134; see also 
Postwar activities 

Washington, D. C., Chevy Chase Presbyte- 
rian Church, 448 

Citizens Council for Community Planning, 
366 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, 391 
District of Columbia Adult Educadon Coun- 
cil, 305 

foreign born, 59 

housing activities, 79 

Housing Association, 367 

Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, 45a 

National Gallery of Art, 393 

Public Library, 234, 287, 412 

public schools of the District of Columbia, 

415 

Republican Open Forums, 353 
United States Nat'ional Commission for 
UNESCO, organization meeting, 300 
see also District of Columbia 
Washington (State) Department of Health, 
364 

radio programs, 433 
status of adult educadon in, 212, ZI3 
Washington, State College of, radio programs, 
429 

Washington, University of, Seattle, adult edu- 
cadon courses, 461; community program, 
354; Division of Adult Education and 
Extension Services, 477: theatre, 165 
Washington University, St. Louis. University 
College, 478 

Waterbury (Conn.) Second Congregational 
Church Forum, 334 
Watkins Institute, 319 

Watson, Goodwin, 101, I03n, 104, 105-106 
WATX, see Michigan, University of 
Wayne University, extension courses, 477 : 

workers’ education classes, 497 
WBAA, see Purdue University 
WBOW, see Indiana State Teachers College 
WCHS, see Charleston, W. Va. 

Wells, H. G., 201 

Wellesley College, School of Community Af- 
fairs, 376 

Wesleyan College, alumnae program, 325 
Westchester County, N. Y.. Recreation Com- 
mission, 437 
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Western Electric Company, 24; training pro- 
gram. 334 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland Col- 
lege activities, 478; Cleveland College 
alumni program, 321; Library School 
courses in adult education, 151: Na- 
tional Theatre Conference, 461} theatre, 
166 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, training 
program, 334 

West Virginia, status of adult education in, 
212 

WHAS, see Kentucky, University of; Louis- 
ville 

WHCU, see Cornell University 
WHIG, see Dayton, O. 

Whipple, Caroline A., 54 
White Plains, N. Y., Church in the High- 
lands, 448 

Wichita, Kan., Board of Park Commissbners, 

436 

Source Class, ga 
Weiner, Philip P„ 149B 
Wiggins (Frank) Trade Day School, 479 
Wilkes-Barre, Hayground and ^creation 
Conunission, 437 

Willkie Memorial, see Freedom House 
Williams, J. D., 3t7« 

Willi^sport, Pa., Technical Institute, 481 
Wilmington, Delaware Art Center, program, 
339 

Wingate Vocational School, 67 
Wireless transmission, 259 
Wisconsin, foreign born. S9 
School for Workers, 300 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, 423 

state-owned educational FM stations, 260 
status of adult education in 212, 213 
Waupun Prison, 74 

Wisconsin, University of, adult education 
courses in several schools, 461 s Extension 
Divrsion, 215; Extension Division Adult 
Program Specialist, 477; summer school 
for workers, 31; theatre, 165 
Wittenberg College, evening courses, 478 
WKAR, see Michigan State College 

see Oklahoma, University of 
WNYC, see New York City 
Woman’s Foundation, 79, 84. 90; program. 
340 

Women’s Action Committee, 509 
Women’s clubs, adult education (list), 383- 
386; As Agencies of Adult Education, 
153-158; compared with men's, 157-158; 


evolution of, 148; reading list, 532; hi 
setdements, 60 

Women’s Conference op International Afhirs 
510 

Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, 510 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 389 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 510 
Worcester, Art Museum and School, 394 
Work Projects Administration, 57 
Workers, Educational Activities of Corpora- 
tions (Brody), 13-14; increased incomes 
for rchabilitants, 18; Vocational Reha- 
bilitation (Shordey), 17-34 
Workers’ Education (Coit), 30-36; agencies 
(lut), 489-501; reading list, 527; see also 
Corporation training; Labor-management 
training 

Workers Education Bureau of America, activi- 
ties, 491-493 

Works Progress Administration, 4 
Workshop for Cultural Democracy, 377 
Workshops, Art, 339; Clay Club Sculpture 
Center, 339; community development, 
Virginia, 132, 135; New England. 316; 
Town Hall, 319 

World Affains. Adult Education in (Adam), 
126-132; agencies for information on 
(list), 501-511; reading list, 528 
World Asrociation for Adult Education, 295 
World Citizenship Movement, 511 
World Conference on Adult duration, 295 
World Handbook of Adult Education^ 296 
World Organization, discussion groups, 63 
World War II, interruption of education of 
young adults, 133-134 
WOSU, see Ohio State University 
WQXR, see New York Times 
Wright, Chauncey, 149 
Wright (Sophie) Settlement, Detroit, 455 
WRUN, see Rome, N. Y. 

WSUI, -see Iowa, State University of 
Wyoming, State Board of Health, 364 
status of adult education in, 212' 

Wyoming, University of, extension work, 477 

X 

Xavier Labor School, 500 
Y 

Yale, John R., 376B 

Yale University, Labor and Management 
Center, 379; theatre, 165, 166, 465 ■ 

Young, Rose, Try Acting, 160-161 
Young Adult Civic League, 514 
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Young adults, age oE full-time employment 
advanced, 12 

Young adults, agencies for (list), 511-514; 
Education of Young Adults (Mc- 
Clusky), 133-137; reading list, 528; 
starting homes, 94 

Young Men's Christian Association, 136, 174; 
film forums, San Diego, 267; National 
Council, 512; USO-YMCA Industrial 
Services, 267; Vocadonol Service Center, 
New York, 486 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 174 

Young Women's Christian Association, 174; 
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Craft Students League, New York, 339; 
National Board, 78, 511 
Young Women's Hebrew Association, 174 
Youth groups. Catholic, 188; three categories 
today, 134 

Youth Organization, intercultural, 104 
Z 

Zander, Arnold, 340 
Zehmer, George, 214 

Zionist Organization of America, Educatioa 
Department, 445 



